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NEW! 


Here is a single, comprehensive compilation of known 
data on hemodynamics and related problems. Pre- 
pared under direction of the National Research 


HANDBOOK OF CIRCULATION 


Council, it represents contributions of over 300 au- 
thorities. Information ranges from effect of posture on 
heart rate to formulas used in cardiac catheterization. 


See SAUNDERS Advertisement on next 2 pages 
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Levine & Harvey's 


Tells exactly how to recognize, differentiate 
and interpret the multitude of varying car- 
diac sounds, 


Here’s remarkably practical help in deriving 
the maximum diagnostic information from your 
stethoscope. From venous hum to “machinery” 
murmur you'll learn of the significance of 
heart sounds you hear. Normal sounds are de- 
scribed so graphically you can almost hear 
them as you read. Variations from the normal 
such as opening snap of the mitral valve and 
gallop rhythm; irregularities such as ventricu- 
lar flutter and modal beats; murmurs from co- 
arctation of the aorta and pulmonary stenosis 
are all carefully covered. 


So much new information on heart sounds has 


Dowling & Jones’ 


CLINICAL AUSCULTATION of the HEART 


New (2nd) Edition! 


been uncovered in the last 10 years, this New 
(2nd) Edition has almost doubled in size. The 
section on congenital heart disease contains 
the greatest changes. The authors present a 
remarkably comprehensive discussion of the 
sounds from defective hearts; of the mechanism 
of their production; and of their significance. 
Particular attention is paid to import of the 
splitting of the second sound. All through 
the book, new cases, new examples have been 
added to show how small variations in pathology 
can alter character of heart sounds. These 
new descriptions now make the book, in essence, 
one of differential diagnosis by auscultation. 
See this splendidly revised edition now. 


By SAMUEL A. LEVINE, M.D., Clinical Professor ,of Medicine, Harvard 
Medical School; and W. PROCTOR HARVFY, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Medicine, Georgetown University Medical School. 657 pages, 6” x 9”, with 
600 illustrations. $11.00. New (2nd) Edition! 


A New Book! 


THAT the PATIENT MAY KNOW 


A new atlas to explain disease processes and 
anatomical relationships to patients. 


When the patient indicates by word or look that 
he doesn’t understand what you have told him— 
then show him—with the graphic pictures and 
diagrams in this atlas. Its sole function is to 
help the physician explain disorders more 
easily and quickly to the patient. 

Illustrations vary in their subject matter. Some 
show how a lesion looks or how a disease oc- 
curs. Others show anatomical relationships or 
what the doctor hopes to accomplish with a 
particular regimen, All of them make it easier 
for the patient to understand and act on your 
instructions. The book is not intended to be 
used by the patient alone, but always in con- 
junction’ with your explanation. 


Have You Ordered Your New (10th) Edition of 


Here are the kind of pictures and diagrams 
you'll find: Diabetic and weight reduction diets 
—How to administer insulin—X-ray of normal 
chest—Heart chamber and valves—Rh factor 
—Peptic uleer—Hemorrhoids—Process of child- 
birth—Mechanism of migraine—Self-examina- 
tion of the breast—plus many more. 


The authors have logically arranged the order 
according to organ systems. A unique index 
tells you how the various pictures may be used 
for explanation in differing situations. In your 
explanations to patients, add the extra authority 
of the printed page and shorten explanation 
time with this practical new atlas. 

By HARRY F. DOWLING, M.D., Se.D., Professor of Medicine, University 
of Mlinois; and TOM JONES, B.F.A., Professor of Medical Illustration 


Emeritus, University of Hlinois. 159 pages, 8” x 103,”, with nearly 100 illus- 
trations on 34 plates~most in color, $7.50. New! 


CECIL & LOEB’S MEDICINE? 


Now available as a single volume or in an easy-to-handle 2-volume set 


By 164 American Authorities. Edited by RUSSELL L. CECIL, M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine 
Emeritus, Cornell University; and ROBERT F. LOEB, M.D., Sc.D., D. Hon. Causa., LL.D., Bard Profes- 
sor of Medicine, Columbia University; with the assistance of Associate Editors ALEXANDER B. GUT- 
MAN, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Medicine, Columbia University; WALSH McDERMOTT, M.D., Livingston 


WOLFF, M.D., Professor of Medicine (Neurology), Cornell University. 1665 pages, 7” x 10”, with 171 


Farrand Professor of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, Cornell University; and HAROLD G. 
t illustrations. Single Volume—$16.50. 2-Volume Set— $20.50. 


New (10th) Edition! 


THE JOURNAL of the American Medical Association is published weekly by the American Medical Association, Subscription, $15.00 a year, 45c¢ a copy. Canadian $17.00. Foreign $21.50. 
Second-Class postage paid in Dayton, Ohio. 
Address all communications to American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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For cardiologists, hematologists, physiologists, 


research workers and all physicians having an inquiring 


interest in circulatory functions and disorders... 


HANDBOOK OF CIRCULATION 


New! 


Analyzed and compiled by PHILIP L. ALTMAN. Edited by DOROTHY S. DITMAR 
and RUDOLPH M. GREBE. Prepared under Direction of the Committee on the Hand- 
book of Biological Data, Division of Biology and Agriculture. National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council. 393 pages. 8144” x 11”. About $7.50. Just Ready! 


This new book offers a compilation of a vast 
amount of useful quantitative data on many 
facets of circulation and cardiovascular func- 
tion. All material is organized for ready refer- 
ence in the form of tables, graphs, diagrams and 
drawings. Most information applies to man; 
some to laboratory animals and insects. 326 
eminent contributors and reviewers have sup- 
plied data. 


These Broad Areas Are Covered: 


I Circulatory Anatomy—II Chemical Composition and 
Physical Properties of Heart and Great Vessels—III 
Blood Volumes—IV Cardiac Output—V Heart Rate— 
VI Blood Pressures—VII Blood Flow and Lymph Flow 
—VIII The Electrocardiogram—/X Heart Sounds and 
Murmurs—X Effect of Pregnancy—XI Effect of O. 
and CO, Concentrations—XII Effect of Compression, 
Decompression and Acceleration—XIII Effect of 
Radiation—XIV Blood Coagulants and Anticoagulants 
—XV Effect of Drugs and Chemical Substances— 
XVI Translocation in Plants—XVII Effect of Patho- 
logic Conditions on Circulation 


These Are a Few Specific Topics Discussed: 
Heart weight at various ages: Man—Cardio- 
vascular and pulmonary reflexes: Mammals— 


OTHER RELATED VOLUMES 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ! Please send and charge my account: 


IN HANDBOOK SERIES 


HANDBOOK OF RESPIRA-— 
TION—403 pages $7.50 


STANDARD VALUES IN 
BLOOD—199 pages $4.50 


| 
STANDARD VALUES IN NU- | 
TRITION AND METABOLISM : 
380 pages—$6.50 | 

| 


Man—Heart rate: 
Vertebrates and Invertebrates—Effect of exer- 


Cardiac function vs. age: 


cise on heart rate: Man—Artzrial blood pres- 
sure vs. age and sex: Man—Pulse characteristics: 
Man—Cerebral blood flow: Man and Monkey— 
Amplitudes of electrocardiographic waves vs. 
age: Man—Characteristics of functional heart 
murmurs: Man—Effect of ionizing radiation on 


hematopoietic tissue: Vertebrates—Blood co- 
agulation tests, normal values: Man—Hemody- 


namic effects of drugs: Mammals—Renal funce- 
tion in conditions of normal, low and high 
cardiac output: Man, 


Short explanatory notes preface most sections 
and contain important information such as: 
abbreviations, definitions, units, methods and 
conditions of measurement, estimate of range of 
variation, ete. Literature citations and docu- 
mentation are included for further investigation. 


In no other one reference can you find more 
useful data on circulation and its associated 
problems. 


STANDARD VALUES IN NUTRITION & METABOLISM 


lw. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY West Washington Sq., Phila. 5 : 


[] Easy Pay Plan ($5 per. mo.) 


1 Levine & Harvey—CLINICAL AUSCULTATION 
(1) Dowling & Jones—THAT PATIENT MAY KNOW 
C) Cecil & Loebh—MEDICINE 

(1) HANDBOOK OF CIRCULATION 
() HANDBOOK OF. RESPIRATION 
() STANDARD VALUES IN BLOOD 
Nam 
A 


(J 2-vol. set $20.50 (© Single Vol. 16.50 | 
About 


7.50 | 
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Announcing... 


the new 2nd edition of 


the 2-volume classic 
New! Vennes-Watson 


ATLAS «PATIENT CARE AND 
OF AVN'S SPECIAL PROCEDURES IN 


X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 
ROENTGENOGRAPHIC z Entirely new in its approach, this book inte- 


ar grates principles of x-ray technique with de- 

POSITIONS oe Rat tails of patient care to help you provide more 
effective and skilled care for all patients un- 

dergoing radiographic examinations. It estab- 

lishes formalized methods for you to follow in 


by Venita Merrill, Former Educetional handling special patient problems and in 
making special diagnostic examinations. 

Director of Picker X-Ray Corporation By CAROL HOCKING VENNES, R.N., B.S.; and JOHN 
C. WATSON, R.T., A.S.X.T. New. 1959, 203 pages, 
6/2" x 9/2", 61 illustrations. Price, $5.75. 


It’s the largest, single collection of New! Moss 

roentgenographic positions available today! 

In the field of roentgenographic literature, this book is a classic. THERAPEUTIC 

Now in its new 2nd edition this two-volume atlas achieves even RADIOLOGY 

greater distinction . . . for comprehensive coverage, for masterful mea Ee ae 

ere is an up-to-date clinical analysis of ra- 
illustrations and for superb descriptions. Truly an up-to-date, prac that on 
tical positioning guide, this book can help you answer the ever-press- the behavior of cancer and gives you com- 


ing question you must ask yourself with each case, “What is the best plete, clinically oriented programs of treat- 


possible way to demonstrate the requested anatomical structure?” ment. Dr. Moss discusses the irradiation of a 
given disease, the usual routes of spread and 


To do this, Venita Merrill has thoroughly reviewed the literature the radiosensitivity of this spread. He also 

in the field and compiled the largest single collection of roentgeno- gives a frank, critical appraisal of the com- 
5 ie ‘ petitive value of irradiation and surgery, pos- 

graphic positions for you to choose from . . . covering all the stand- 

ard positions and many unusual positions. Over 40 of these positions normal tissue. 

are new in this edition! Organized by regions of the body, this ready- ay eae os teen bene ‘wae 

reference also provides you with practical, clinical help on patient 

care; detailed anatomical and physiological background information Use This Coupon to Order 

and all the rationale behind the various procedures. And most im- on 10 Day Approval 

portantly, you'll find this edition has been restricted to factual, 

noncontroversial subjects so that it will not become out of date 

quickly but will continue to be an authoritative guide for you The C. V. Mosby Company 

throughout your career. 3207 Washington Sevieverd, 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Almost every page in this atlas illustrates a different position . . 
showing a photographic view of the patient, line drawings and a vip ace 
negative of the film. These illustrations, now numbering over 1,500, few on 10-day coprevel. Nonderstand thet if | om 
are conveniently located on the same page as the description of within > ‘aay. with no Fong Ry eid 
the structures shown, the film to be used and the direction of the — y pub Pays the mailing 
central ray. Among this book’s other noteworthy features are the 
excellent glossary of medical and roentgenographic terms, the ex- TIONS, 2nd edition $32.50 
tensive bibliography, the convenient cover index, the large page 
size and the identification of originators whenever possible. 
Payment Charge my account 
(Same return pri 

Just Published! New 2nd Edition 0 Open a new a for me 

2 Volumes, 663 Pages, 9” x 12” 

1537 Illustrations, 5 Color Plates 

Price, $32.50 


The C. V. Mosby Company e St. Louis 3, Mo. ——e€- 
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Helpful Lea & Febiger Books 


Visit Us At Booth R-1, Clinical Meeting, Dallas, Texas, December 1-4, 1959 


NEW EDITIONS 


JOSLIN—TREATMENT OF 
DIABETES MELLITUS 


By ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN, M.D.; HOWARD F. 
ROOT, M.D.; PRISCILLA WHITE, M.D.; and 
ALEXANDER’ MARBLE , M.D.; New England 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 798 pages. Illustrated. 
153 tables, New 10th edition. $16.50. 


JOSLIN—DIABETIC MANUAL 


For the Patient. By ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN, M.D., 
Harvard Medical School, Emeritus ; and New Eng. 
land Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 304 pages, 5Y4” 
x 734”, 40 illustrations and 1 hats in color. 26 
tables. New 10th edition. $3.75 


LEWIN—THE FOOT 
AND ANKLE 


LEWIN, M.D., F.A.C.S., F.1.C.S., 

forthwestern University Medical School, Chicago. 

4 pages. 339 illustrations. New 4th edition. 


HERBUT—PATHOLOGY 


By PETER A. HERBUT, M.D., Jefferson Medical 
College and Jefferson Medical college Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 1516 pages, 7” x 10”. 1506 illustra- 
tions on 758 ee and 6 plates in color. New 2nd 
edition, $18.50 


MERRITT—A TEXTBOOK 
OF NEUROLOGY 


By H. HOUSTON MERRITT, M.D., Columbia 
niversity, New York. 765 pages. 182 
and 123 tables. New 2nd edition, $12.50 


OTHER 
RECENT BOOKS 


QUIMBY, FEITELBERG & SILVER 
—RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES IN 
CLINICAL PRACTICE 

By EDITH H. QUIMBY, Sc.D. ; SERGEI FEITEL- 
RG, M.D.; and SOLOMON SILVER, M.D.; 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 451 pages. 97 illustrations. $10.00 


JAFFE—TUMORS AND TUMOROUS 
CONDITIONS OF THE 
BONES AND JOINTS 


By HENRY L. JAFFE, M.D., Hospital for Joint 
Diseases, New York. 629 pares, 7” x 10”. 701 
illustrations on 194 figures. $18.50 


POLLACK—-TUMOR SURGERY OF 
THE HEAD AND NECK 


By ROBERT S. POLLACK, M.D., F.A.C.S., Stan- 

ford University School of Medicine, San Francisco. 

Py pages, 7” x 10”. 112 illustrations on 49 figures. 
5.00. 


PARTIPILO—SURGICAL 
TECHNIQUE 

And of Surgery. By A. V. 

PARTIP .A.C.S., The Stritch School 

of Medicine, pany University, Chicago. 966 

pages, 7” x 10”. 1235 aipeeaves on 719 figures, 

4 in color. 6th edition, $20.0 


NEW BOOKS 


Goldberger—A Primer of Water, 
Electrolyte and Acid-Base 
Syndromes 

By EMANUEL GOLDBERGER, M.D., 

F.A.C.P., Columbia University, New York. 

322 pages, 5V4” x 734”. 38 tables, charts and 

diagrams. New. $6.00. 


Dornette and Brechner— 
Instrumentation in 
Anesthesiology 

By WILLIAM H. L. DORNETTE, M.D., Uni- 

versity of Tennessee College of Medicine, Mem- 

phis; and VERNE L. BRECHNER, M.D., 

University of California School of Medicine. 

242 pages. 130 illustrations, New. $8.00. 


Fried—Tumors of the Lungs 

and Mediastinum 
By B. M. FRIED, M.D., F.C.C.P., Montefiore 
Hospital, New York. 467 pages. 340 illustra- 
tions on 231 figures and 4 in color on 2 plates. 
22 tables. New. $13.50. 


Katz, Stamler and Pick— 
Nutrition and Atherosclerosis 

By LOUIS N. KATZ, M.D., Medical Research 
Institute, Michael Reese Hospital ; JEREMIAH 
STAMLER, M.D., Chicago Board of Health; 
and RUTH PICK, M.D., Medical Research 
Institute, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 146 
pages. 67 illustrations. New, $5.00. 


Harvie—Pediatric Methods 

and Standards 
By FRED H. HARVIE, M.D., University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 330 pages, 
42” x 8”. Illustrated. Spiral binding. New 3rd 
edition. $4.50. 


Pollack—Treatment of 

Breast Tumors 
By ROBERT S. POLLACK, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
Stanford University School of Medicine, San 
Francisco. 147 pages, 7” x 10. 47 plates and 16 
text figures. 5 tables. New. $6.00 


NEW EDITIONS 


GOSS—GRAY’S ANATOMY OF 

THE HUMAN BODY 
By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. Revised and edited by 
CHARLES MAYO GOSS, M.D. Louisiana State 
University, New Orleans. 1458 pages, 7” x 10”. 
1174 illustrations, mostly in color, New 27th 
(American Centennial) edition, $17.50. 


COZEN—OFFICE ORTHOPEDICS 


By LEWIS COZEN, M.D., F.A.C.S., College of 
Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles. 430 pages, 321 
illustrations. New 3rd edition. $9.50. 


THORNDIKE—MANUAL OF 
BANDAGING, STRAPPING 
AND SPLINTING 

By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S., 


Harvard Medical School, Boston. 153 pages, 5” x 
7”, 125 illustrations, New 3rd edition. $2.75. 


WOHL AND GOODHART—MODERN 
NUTRITION IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE 
By MICHAEL G. WOHL, M.D., Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia; and 
ROBERT S. GOODHART, M.D., Columbia Uni 
versity School of Public Health, New York; and 
CONTRIBUTORS. New 2nd edition, In press. 


OTHER 
RECENT BOOKS 


EPSTEIN—CLIN. RADIOLOGY OF 

ACUTE ABDOMINAL DISORDERS 
By BERNARD S. EPSTEIN, M.D., Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, New 
York. 352 pages, 7” x 10”, 406 illustrations on 
224 figures. $15.00. 


BOYD—PATHOLOGY FOR 

THE PHYSICIAN 
By WILLIAM BOYD, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., The University of Toronto (Emeritus). 900 
pages, 7” x 10”. 489 illustrations and 12 plates in 
color. 6th edition. $17.50. 


TAYLOR—ESSEN. OF GYNECOLOGY 


By E. STEWART TAYLOR, M.D., University of 
Colorado School of Medicine, Denver. 502 page:. 
343 illustrations and 7 in color on 4 plates, $12.00. 


WATKINS—ELECTROTHERAPY 


By ARTHUR L. WATKINS, M.D., Harvard Med: 
cal School, Boston. 259 pages. 167 ilustrations and 
1 plate in color, 34 tables. $5.00, 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me the books circled above or listed in margin below: 
() Bill me at 30 days 


Check enclosed 


Dr. (please print) 


City 


J.A.M.A, 10-17-59 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Canadian Agent: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 70 Bond St., Toronto 


(We pay postage if remittance in full accompanies your order.) 


() Charge under your partial payment plan 
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»> mew books... 


selected from 


Grune & Stratton’s Fail list 
--- Of special interest to 
J. A. M. A. readers 


BOYLES: 


Antithrombotic Therapy 


By Paul W. Boyles, M.D. 


This monograph has been prepared to provide the clini- 
cian with a practical understanding of the normal mecha- 
nisms of blood coagulation and coagulation defects 
produced by antithrombotic therapy. Dr. Boyles supplies 
the practical applications of the rapid progress made in 
this field in the past 10 years. With these technical ad- 
vances, a new era in the direct treatment of thromboem- 
bolic diseases is now possible through the use of strep- 
soa fibrinolysin, and combinations with anticoagu- 
ants. 


(Published Fall 1959) 130 pages, 29 illus., $5.00 


GOLDBERG: 
Medical Management of the 


Menopause 
By Minnie B. Goldberg, M.D. 


One of the most distressing groups of problems encoun- 
tered by the practitioner is authoritatively covered in 
this eminently practical handbook. Excellently illus- 
trated in color and black and white . . . with case his- 
tories and charts outlining in detail the latest forms of 
therapy, this is a concise distillation of personal experi- 
ence in the office and clinic. 
(Published Fall 1959) 106 pages, 14 illustrations 
(3 in color), $4.50 


GUIBOR: 

Squint and Allied Conditions 

By George P. Guibor, M.D. 

“. .. This intensely practical book . . . is based on a study 

of 41,500 patients . . . It offers diagnostic and thera- 

peutic methods that the author has found most effective 

...”—Scope Weekly. 

(Published Summer 1959) 368 pages, 104 illus., 
$11.50 


HAMPTON-FITTS: 
Open Reduction of Common 
Fractures 


By Oscar Hampton, Jr., M.D., F.A.C.S., and 
William T. Fitts, Jr., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


The authors have combined their skills as teachers and 
practicing surgeons to produce the type of medical book 
that will be referred to time and again for its direct, 
authoritative, clinically oriented information. The text 
includes 72 figures (containing a total of 299 individual 
line drawings, photographs, and x-rays), which, with a 
practical index, complete the usability of this book. 


(Published Fall 1959) 224 pages, 72 figures, $8.75 


» 


HARDY: 
Total Surgical Management 
By James D. Hardy, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


“. , . Going beneath the surface of technical proficiency, 
Dr. Hardy has summarized the practical material that 
applies to everyday surgical practice. It is thus a valuable 
adjunct to the surgical handbook, for it is intended to 
make the surgeon aware of ‘the little things’ that spell 
the difference between good and poor practice . . .”— 
Scope Weekly. 

(Published Spring 1959) 304 pages, 50 illus., $9.50 


HERBERT: 
The Megaloblastic Anemias 


By Victor Herbert, M.D. 


Dr. Herbert’s comprehensive exposition of his subject is 
probably the most detailed and up-to-date in the current 
medical literature. His coverage of the topic, organized 
for optimum clinical use, presents the practicing phy- 
sician with a clear understanding of the nature of these 
diseases as well as a reliable guide to their cure. 


Included are photomicrograms to aid in the recognition 
of the disease; case histories taken form personal expe- 
rience with more than 200 patients; charts which list the 
folic acid content of foods, symptoms of vitamin B12 
deficiency disease, malabsorption syndrome—all pre- 
sented in a manner which is direct, highly readable, and 
immediately usable. 


(Published Fall 1959) 168 pages, 6 illus., $6.00 


HOEPRICH-W ARD 

The Fluids of Parenteral 
Body Cavities 

By Paul D. Hoeprich, M.D., and 
John R. Ward, M.D. 


This is a monograph which every physician will want to 
read and keep close at hand—for it presents, in concise 
form, information not readily available in any other 
single source—the properties of parenteral body fluids 
as a diagnostic aid in a wide variety of diseases. The 
book is divided into three sections—Serous Fluid, Syno- 
vial Fluid, and Cerebrospinal Fluid—each containing 
extensive, illustrated material on the extraction of the 
fluid, examination and interpretation. A profusion of 
charts and tables reveal, in the most direct possible 
manner, the relations of anomalies in the fluids to specific 
diseases. 


(Published Fall 1959) 104 pages, 11 illus., $4.75 
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SAPHIR: 
A Text on Systemic Pathology 
By Otto Saphir, M.D. 


“,..a truly major contribution to the literature on patho- 
logical anatomy. Nothing else so comprehensive is avail- 
able by an American author. A wealth of information 
has been collected, analyzed, and correlated. . . . No ad- 
jective less than monumental characterizes this work. 
It is an important and lasting contribution to pathological 
anatomy, which is highly recommended for students of 
disease . . ."—Archives of Pathology. 


Volume I: 882 pages, 818 illustrations, $32.00 
Volume II: 1000 pages, 978 illustrations, $38.00 
The Two-Volume Set: $58.00 


SCHMORL-JUNGHANNS: 
The Human Spine in Health 
and Disease 


By Georg Schmorl, M.D.. and 
Herbert Junghanns, M.D. 


This first English translation of The Human Spine in 
Health and Disease (based upon the Fourth German 
Edition) brings to the American physician a work which 
has become world-acclaimed as a medical classic. The 
text, based upon some 10,000 autopsy and in vivo studies 
by Dr. Schmorl, is a complete, meticulously precise, ex- 
haustive study of the human spine. Augmenting the text 
are 419 illustrations (many in two-color) which combine 
pathology, anatomy and x-ray findings for optimum clar- 
ity and clinical applicability. Thus, this volume serves a 
two-fold purpose: as an extensive study of the spine for 
research and reference . . . as well as a workbook on 
anomalies for the practicing physician. 


In press, Fall 1959 


SCHOBINGER: 
Intra-Osseous Venography 
By Robert Schobinger, M.D. 


This atlas-monograph is based upon over 1200 injections 
into various bones, personally executed by the author. 
It is designed as a working reference book of venous 
roentgen-anatomy, emphasizing diagnostic applications 
keyed to the needs of the surgeon, internist and roent- 
genologist in the great variety of disease processes suscep- 
tible to venographic examination. Illustrations of all 
applications are usually presented in pairs for greater usa- 
bility—the x-ray appearance, side by side with a line 
drawing duplicate pointing up those variations in veno- 
graphic appearance significant for differentiating the 
conditions under discussion. 

In press, Fall 1959 


SPAIN: 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Tumors 
of the Chest 

By David M. Spain, M.D. 


This volume, sponsored by the American College of Chest 
Physicians, is specifically written to aid the physician in 
the early diagnosis and effective treatment of malignant 
and benign chest tumors. Considerable emphasis is placed 
on the tried and tested methods of diagnosis and therapy. 
The 25 outstanding contributors also review the latest 
experimental work in the field—as well as the current 
knowledge and speculation regarding the etiology and 
pathology of carcinoma. The clinical aspect of this book 
is dominant, however, and it should prove a valuable 
guide to the practicing physician. 


To be published Fall 1959 


SPODICK: 
Acute Pericarditis 
By David H. Spodick, M.D. 


This volume presents a complete discussion of the ano- 
malies of the pericardium, including diagnosis and ther- 
apy. The clinical applicability of the book is greatly 
enhanced by extensive photographs, drawings, x-rays. 
photomicrograms and electrocardiograms. In addition to 
the discussion of diseases of the pericardium. there is a 
thorough discussion of changes in this sensitive area as a 
consequence of other diseases. 


(Published Fall 1959) 175 pages, 28 illus.. $6.50 


SPIEGEL: 

Progress in Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Volume XIV 

Edited by E. A. Spiegel, M.D. 

The newest volume in this series, which has become an 
‘institution’ in American scientific literature, is an excel- 
lent resume and critical evaluation of the most important 
recent contributions in neurology and psychiatry. More 
than 40 eminent specialists are represented in this vol- 
ume, and the material is thoroughly documented and ex- 
pertly edited for maximum clinical applicability. 


670 pages, $12.00 


THANNHAUSER: 
Lipidoses, Third Revised Edition 
By Siegfried J. Thannhauser, M.D., Ph.D. 
*. . . fulfills the role of a useful reference text in an 
area long characterized by controversial opinions. Since 
Dr. Thannhauser’s experience has been so extensive, he 
deserves to be heard. This is a worthwhile addition to 
the library of the serious student of metabolic diseases.” 
—Am. J. Digest. Dis. 

600 pages. 126 illustrations, $19.75 


Grune & Stratton. Ine. 


381 Fourth Avenue A 


New York 16, N.Y. 


On approval 
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A new book for the 
urologist and internist . 


Colby’s 
PYELONEPHRITIS 


“This book describes the background of pyelonephritis and summarizes what we 
now know about the disease. The development, anatomy, and physiology of the 
kidneys are presented. The pathology, symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of acute 
and chronic pyelonephritis are described. Separate chapters are devoted to 
pyelonephritis in infancy and childhood, in pregnancy, in diabetes, and to the 
association of pyelonephritis and hypertension. Much of the text is based upon our own 
experience with pyelonephritis at the Massachusetts General Hospital.” —Preface 


By Fretcuer H. Cotsy, M.D., Consultant, Massachusetts General Hospital; Former 
Chief of the Urological Service and Associate Clinical Professor, Harvard Medical School 


Ready November ° 222 pp., 95 figs. . $7.50 


New light on basic cellular 
metabolism of the body... 


Kelsall & Crabb’s 


LYMPHOCYTES AND 
MAST CELLS 


“There are a number of free or independent connective tissue cells whose functions 
have not been established. Among these cells the lymphocytes, plasmacytes and mast 
cells are probably the most significant, because of their relatively great numbers and 
well-known capacity for densely ‘infiltrating’ a particular area. Together with 
eosinophils, neutrophils, etc., (they) are considered to be very important in 
intermediary metabolism.”—Preface 


By Marcaret A. B.A., M.A., PA.D., Research Staff (Biology), Research Service 
Laboratories, University of Colorado; and Epwarv D, Crass, B.A., M.A., PA.D., 
Professor of Biology, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


November 450 PP» 31 $8.00 


THE WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Please send the following on approval: 


Name 


Addrecc 


(Please print) 


Zone. State. 


City. 


( Payment enclosed. O Bill me. 
Shopping by mail is an easy, time-saving way to 
select books for your personal library. 


JAMA 10-17-59 
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Improved circulation to re ex- 
tremities can now be sustained all 


improved 
peripheral 
blood flow 
now sustainec 
for 12 hours 
with just one 


P riscoline 
Lontab 


day or all night with just one 
Priscoline Lontab. Exclusive Lontab 


formulation offers rapid initial ef- 


fect, steady, prolonged increase in 
blood flow to the extremities when 


circulation is impaired. Lontabs 
keep hands and feet warm without 


the chill periods of intermittent 


_ medication in patients with arterio- 


sclerotic peripheral vascular dis- 


ease, Raynaud's disease, thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans, postoperative 
and postpartum thrombophlebitis 


and similar conditions. 


Dosage | 
One Priscoline Lontab every 12 hours. \ 
Supplied 

Priscoline Lontabs, 80 mg. 

(15 mg. outer shell, 65 mg. inner core). 


Special outer shell 
actually contains ini- 
tial dose of medica- 
tion which is immedi- 
ately released for 
rapid vasodilating 


effect. 


Unique Lontab core 
designed to release 
medication gradually, 


sustaining vasodilating 
o effect as long as 12 
> 
hours. 

1 12 


PRISCOLINE® hydrochloride (tolazoline hydrochloride CIBA) 
LONTABS® (long-acting tablets CIBA) 


BA 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
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Compazine’ 


reduces the impact of emotional stress 


1. relieves the anxiety and tension that aggravate cardiovascular symptoms 
2. lessens your patient’s inclination to brood and worry about his condition 
3. reduces the likelihood of stress-induced cardiovascular crises 


4, has little, if any, hypotensive effect 


For convenient daylong calming effect with a single capsule, prescribe ‘Compazine’ 
Spansule® capsules. Also available: Tablets, Ampuls, Multiple dose vials, Syrup 
and Suppositories. 


WG) SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA 
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A ‘STRASIONIC’ RELEASE ANORETIC 


Victim of 
Overeating and 
‘*Oversitting’”’ 


BIPHETAMINE 


RESIN 


® 10-14 Hour Appetite Curb 
® 10-14 Hour Mild Invigoration 


® Predictable Weight Loss... 
a comfortable 1 to 3 Ibs. a week in 9 out of 10 cases 


In many instances both appetite limitation and miid 
invigoration (‘Biphetamine’) are required to effect the 
balance between caloric intake and energy output 


necessary for predictable weight reduction and con- 


trol. Since ‘Strasionic’ release is employed, the desired 
BALANCE therapeutic action is uniform, predictable and com- 
fortable. 

Biphetamine may be prescribed for the obese hyper- 
tensive, arthritic, diabetic, pregnant, menopausal, aged, 
or pre-operative patient. Use with care in patients 
hypersensitive to sympathomimetic compounds, in 


cases of coronary disease or severe hypertension. 


® Single Capsule Daily Dose 10 to 14 hours before retiring 


E} STRENGTHS 


List No. 875 List No. 878 List No. 895 
BIPHETAMINE® BIPHETAMINE® BIPHETAMINE® 
*20" Resin “42” Resin Resin 
Each black capsule contains: Each black and white capsule contains: Each white capsule contains: 
d-amphetamine ...... 10 mg. d-amphetamine ......6.25 mg. d-amphetamine ......3.75 mg. 
di-amphetamine ...... 10 mg. di-amphetamine ..... .6.25 mg. di-amphetamine ......3.75 mg. 
as resin complexes as resin complexes as resin complexes 


Rx Only. Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 


Biphetamine-made and marketed ONLY ty SYRASENBURGH 2% LABORATORIES 


ROCHESTER,@ J N.Y.,U.S.A. 
Originators of ‘Strasionic’ (sustained ionic) Release 
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Appetite Limitation Only 


™ 


A ‘STRASIONIC’ ANORETIC RESIN 


10-14 Hour Appetite Curb 


Predictable Weight Loss... 
a comfortable .221 Ibs. per day in average case 


In many instances, appetite limitation only (‘lonamin’) 
Is required to effect the balance between caloric intake 
and energy output necessary for predictable weight 


Y BALANCE reduction and control. Since ‘Strasionic’ release is 
employed, the desired therapeutic action is uniform, 
predictable and comfortabie. 

lonamin may be prescribed for the obese arthritic, 
diabetic, pregnant, menopausal, aged, or pre-operative 
patient, and may be used with caution in hypertensive 


or cardiovascular disease. 


Single Capsule Daily Dose 10 to 14 hours before retiring 


(2) STRENGTHS 


Rx Only. 
List No. 904 List No. 903 dispensi 
IONAMIN™ IONAMIN™ 
‘B80’ 18’ 
Each yellow capsule contains: Each grey and yellow capsule contains: 
phenyl-tert.-butylamine .. 30 mg. phenyl-tert.-butylamine .. 15 mg. 
as a resin complex as a resin complex 


N.Y. U.S.A. 
Originators of ‘Strasionic’ (sustained ionic) Release 


Jonamin made and marketed ONLY by Srrasensurcn Lasoraronies 
ROCHESTER, 
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Stop Cough 8-12 Hours with a Single Dose 


TUSSIONEX’ 


A ‘Strasionic’ Antitussive * Dihydrocodeinone Resin—Phenyltoloxamine Resin 


e A Single Dose Controls Cough for 8-12 Hours 
e Permits Natural Discharge of Mucous 


e Uninterrupted Antitussive Action with Minimum Amount of 
Narcotic Through ‘Strasionic’ Release 


TWO FORMS: Tussionex Thixaire™ Suspension » Tussionex Tablets 


Each teaspoonful (5c.c.) or tablet provides 5 mg. dihydro- Dose: 1 teaspoonful or tablet q 12h. Children under 1 year, 
— and 10 mg. phenyltoloxamine as resin com- % teaspoonful q12h; 1-5 years, 4 teaspoonful q12h. 


Rx only. Class B taxable narcotic. 


Tussionex—moade and marketed only by 
| STRASENBURGH LABORATORIES 


ROCHESTER, 
Originators of ‘Strasionic’ (sustained ionic) Release 
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and open stuffed noses orally 


Triaminic 


an effective oral nasal decongestant 


+ in nasal and paranasal congestion 

insinusitis 

* in postnasal drip 

- in allergic reactions of the upper respiratory tract. 


the advantages of effective oral medication””’ 
* systemic transport to all respiratory membranes 


* provides long-lasting relief 
* not likely to cause rebound congestion 
* avoids “nose drop addiction” 


Relief with Triaminic is prompt first —the outer layer 
° dissolves within minutes 
and prolonged because of this to produce 8 to 4 hours 
special timed-release action... of relief 
beneficial effect starts in then —the core disintegrates 
c to give 3 to 4 more hours 


minutes, lasts for hours of relief 


Each TRIAMINIC Tablet provides: TRIAMINIC JUVELETS: Each timed-release 
Phenylpropanolamine HC! . Juvelet is equivalent in formula and dosage to 
ras ane. one-half of a TRIAMINIC tablet, for the adult 

: or child who requires only half-strength dosage. 


One-half of this formula is in the outer : 
layer, the other half is in the core. TRIAMINIC SYRUP is recommended for 


Dosage: One tablet in the morning, mid- adults and children who prefer liquid medica- 
afternoon and at bedtime. tion. Each 5 ml. tsp. is equivalent to %4 of a 
References: 1. Lhotka, F. M.: Illinois M. J. 112: Triaminic Tablet. Adults: 2 tsp. 3-4 times a 


259 (Dec.) 1957. 2. Fabricant, N. D.: E.E.N.T. a day: 
Monthly 37:460 (July) 1958. 3. Farmer, D. F.: day; children 6 12: 1 tsp. 8 4 times ys 
Clin. Med. 5:1183 (Sept.) 1958. children under 6: in proportion. 


SMITH-DORSEY « a division of The Wander Company * Lincoln, Nebraska 
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TOLERATED 
AN EMPTY STOMACH! 
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e serum response in 3 hours 
e clinical response in days 
e between-meal administration 
for better utilization 
e WITH SIDE EFFECTS INSIGNIFICANT™ 


48 patients —serum iron rose rapidly, 
Hb. response prompt 


given on empty stomach in all cases—~no 
gastric upset, diarrhea or constipation were found 


91 patients* —significant reticulocyte response 
in 6 days on 2 tabs. t.i.d. in moderate 
hypochromic anemia—found extremely useful 


even in those with peptic ulcer, gastritis, lack 
of side effects was reported as quite impressive 
—slight gastric upset in one patient 


102 patients’ —a remarkably sharp rise in 
hemoglobin levels was demonstrated 


one complaint of mild constipation 


62 patients* — reported to be a real advance 
in iron therapy 


563 patients®— found to be efficiently absorbed 
and to provide predictable clinical results 


2 instances of G.I. upset disappeared 
with dosage adjustment 


only eight cases of mild intolerance-—— 
no side effects even in patients with peptic ulcer 


120 patients*— peak reticulocyte response 
on fifth day 


not a single complaint of upset, 
FERRONORD taken on empty stomach in all cases 


41 patients’ —average daily Hb. rise of 1.6% 


well tolerated in peptic ulcer and gastritis 
patients—given on empty stomach in all cases 


10,016 patients*— Hb. response excellent, 
average treatment period 4-6 weeks 


only 4.39% of cases reported any side effects— 
usually adjusted with dosage 


DOSAGE SCHEDULE 

Average adult dose: initially, 2 tabs. b.i.d.; 
severe cases, 2 tabs. t.i.d. 

Maintenance dose, 1-2 tabs daily. Each 
FERRONORD tablet supplies 40 mg. of ferrous 
iron, 


FERRONORD Liquid, 60 cc. dropper bottles, 
40 mg. iron per ce. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


1. Dwyer, T. A.: Clin. Med, 4:457, 1957. 2. Pomerante, J., and 
Gadek, R. J.: New England J. Med. 257:78, 1967. 3. Clancy, J. B.; 
Aldrich, R. H.; Rummel, W., and Candon, B, H.; Am, Pract. & 
Digest Treat. 8:1948, 1957. 4. O’Brien, T. E.; Onorato, R. R.; 
Dwyer, T. A., and Candon, B. H.: West. J. Surg. 65:29, 1967. 
5. Frohman, I. P., and others: Scientific Exhibit, Sixth Congress 
Internat. Soc. Hemat., Boston, Mass., Aug. 26-Sept. 1, 1956. 
6. Wagner, H.: Landarzt 31:496, 1955. 7. Jorgensen, G.: Arztl. 
Wehnschr. 10:82, 1955. 8. Aldrich, R. H.; Pomeranze, J.; Clancy, 
J. B., and others: Scientific Exhibit, A.M.A. Meeting, June, 1957, 
New York, N. Y. 

SULFATE COMPLEX) PAT. PENDING 


oF 


Nordson Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Inc., Irvington, New Jersey 


(formerly Nordmark) 
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inside the hdteeft Outside, protected Dehind 
five-foot thick window, the technician manipulates 
slave hands to load o Picker-encapsulated Cobolt 


60 source into its shipping container. 


+ 


million-curie hotcell 


This is the swing door 

that gives access to the 

Hotcell in the new Picker 

Research Center in Cleveland. Its 

looming mass (forty tons deadweight) 

gives you some idea of the clifflike shield- 

ing required to contain the 1,000,000 cur- 

ies of radioactivity the cell can safely 
handle. 


Here will be “packaged” radiation ther- 
apy sources of customer-specified curie 
content or rhm output. To users of such 
sources this encapsulation service will 
bring many benefits. For one thing, a 
large isotope inventory and rapid turn- 
over will make promptly available—and 
at attractive rates —radioisotopes other- 


wise scarce (good example at this writing 
is Cesium 137). For another, a brisk traf- 
fic in reencapsulation of used sources 
promises to appreciate the trade-in value 
of partially-spent materiai. 


Other areas of the Center—among them 
a “gamma garden”, a hot chemistry labor- 
atory, an instrumentation division for 
nuclear medicine—will be devoted to pure 
research: to seeking out new and better 
and safer ways of harnessing radiation to 
the service of medicine and industry. 


Next time you’re in the Cleveland area 
come see the fascinating wonders and up- 
to-the-minute facilities of this new plant. 
The latchstring is always out. 


The Picker Research Center at 1020 London Road in Cleveland. 


if it has to do with RADIATION it has to do with 
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Doctors, too, like “Premarin? 


— doctor’s room in the hospital 
is used for a variety of reasons. 
Most any morning, you will find the 
internist talking with the surgeon, 
the resident discussing a case with 
the gynecologist, or the pediatrician 
in for a cigarette. It’s sort of a club, 
this room, and it’s a good place to 
get the low-down on “Premarin” 
therapy. 


If you listen, you'll learn not only 
that doctors like “Premarin,” but 
why they like it. 

The reasons are fairly simple. 
Doctors like “Premarin,” in the first 
place, because it really relieves the 
symptoms of the menopause. It 
doesn’t just mask them — it replaces 
what the patient lacks — natural es- 
trogen. Furthermore, if the patient 


is suffering from headache, insomnia, 
and arthritic-like symptoms due to 
estrogen deficiency, “Premarin” takes 
care of that, too. 

“Premarin,” conjugated estrogens 
(equine), is available as tablets and 
liquid, and also in combination with 
meprobamate or methyltestosterone. 


Ayerst Laboratories * New York 
16, N. Y. * Montreal, Canada 


5853 


(DIHYDROCODELINONE WITH HOMATROPINE METHYLBROMIDE) 


Relieves cough within 15-20 minutes, maintaining comfort for 6 hours or 
longer usually without impairing expectoration or inducing constipation. 


Available in.tasty syrup and convenient tablet forms. Each teaspoonful or tablet of Hycopan* 
contains 5 mg. dihydrocodeinone bitartrate and 1.5 mg. Mesopin ( homatropine methylbromide ). 
Average adult dose: One teaspoonful or tablet after meals and at bedtime. May be habit-forming. 
Federal law permits oral prescription. 


literature? write ake ENDO LABORATORIES Richmond Hill 18, New York 
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Of course, women like “Premarin’: 


a for the menopause syn- 
drome should relieve not only the 
psychic instability attendant the con- 
dition, but the vasomotor instability 
of estrogen decline as well. Though 
they would have a hard time explain- 
ing it in such medical terms, this is 
the reason women like “Premarin.” 

The patient isn’t alone in her de- 


votion to this natural estrogen. Doc- 
tors, husbands, and family all like 
what it does for the patient, the wife, 
and the homemaker. 

When, because of the menopause, 
the psyche needs nursing—‘“‘Premarin” 
nurses. When hot flushes need sup- 
pressing, “Premarin” suppresses. In 
short, when you want to treat the 


whole menopause, (and how else is 
it to be treated?) , let your choice be 
“Premarin,” a complete natural es- 
trogen complex. 

“Premarin,” conjugated estrogens 
(equine), is available as tablets and 
liquid, and also in combination with 
meprobamate or methyltestosterone. 


Ayerst Laboratories * New York 
16, N. Y. * Montreal, Canada 
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COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Once in a while, the demands of dedication can best be served 
by a momentary “about face” loved the world over 
as “the pause that refreshes” with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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Strikingly enhances 
the traditional advantages 
of broad-spectrum 

antibiotics... 


for greater patient-physician benefit 


DECLOMYCIN isa unique fermentation product of a strain 
of Streptomyces aureofaciens—the parent organism of 
AUREOMYCIN® and ACHROMYCIN.*' 


DECLOMYCIN singularly achieves: 

os ¢ greater antibiotic activity with far less drug 

. e greater stability in body media 

e unrelenting peak activity throughout therapy 

e “extra-day” protection through sustained activity 


DECLOMYCIN retains: 
¢ unsurpassed broad-spectrum range of activity 
e rapid activity 
e excellent toleration 
¢ effectiveness against infection in nearly all organs or sys- 
tems—rapid diffusion in body tissues and fluids 
*Chlortetracycline Lederle Tetracycline Lederle 


Demethyichlortetracycline Lederle 
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Greater 
antibiotic activity 
with far less 
antibiotic 


Milligram for Milligram, DECLOMYCIN exhibits 2 to 4 
times the clinical potency (inhibitory action) of tetracycline 
against susceptible organisms. Thus, DECLOMYCIN 
has the advantage of providing significantly higher serum 


*1,3,5 


activity levels with significantly reduced drug intake. 


Actually, DECLOMYCIN demonstrates the highest ratio 
of prolonged activity level to daily milligram intake of any 
known broad-spectrum antibiotic. Reduction of milligram in- 
take of drug reduces hazards of related physical effect on in- 
testinal mucosa or interaction with gastrointestinal contents. 

*Activity level is a far more meaningful basis of compari- 


son than quantitative blood levels, as Hirsch and Finland 
note. Action upon pathogens is the ultimate value.! 
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Unrelenting | 
peak antimicrobial attack 
throughout therapy 


The high level of DECLOMYCIN activity is uniquely 
sustained. It is not just an initial phenomenon but is 
constant — maintained on each day of treatment and 
between doses— without noticeable diminution of in- 
tensity. Peak-and-valley control is eliminated, favoring 
continuous suppression of pathogens and consequent 
improvement. 


This DECLOMYCIN constant is achieved through 
remarkably greater stability in body fluids,”** resistance 
to degradation‘ and a low rate of renal clearance**—all 
supporting antibiotic activity for extended periods. 


Demethylchlortetracycline Lederle 
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“Extra-day” activity 
for security 
against relapse 


DECLOMYCIN maintains significant antibacterial 
activity for one to two days after discontinuance of 
dosage'—a major distinction from other antibiotics. 
Previous drugs have declined abruptly in activity fol- 
lowing withdrawal. 


DECLOMYCIN thus gives the patient an unusual 
degree of protection against resurgence of the primary 
infection, and against secondary infection... sequelae 
not infrequently encountered and often resembling a 
“resistance problem.” Consequently, reinstitution of 
therapy or a change in therapy should rarely be 
necessary. 
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—enhancing the unsurpassed features of 
tetracycline... for greater physician-patient benefits 


CLO 


Demethylichlortetracycline Lederle 
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mayor contribution 


of 
Lederle 


research 


in the distinctive dry-filled duotone capsule 


CLOMYCIN 


Demethyichlortetracycline Lederie 


available as: 


DECLOMYCIN Capsules, 150 mg. 
Adult dosage: 1 capsule four times daily. 


Pediatric Drops, 60 mg. per cc. 
Bottles of 10 cc. with dropper. 
Oral Suspension, 75 mg. per 5 cc. tsp. 


1. Hirsch, H. A., and Finland, M.: Antibacterial Activity Of Serum Of Normal Subjects 
After Oral Doses of Demethylchlortetracycline, Chlortetracycline and Oxytetracycline. 
New England J, Med. 260;1099 (May 28) 1959, 2. Hirsch, H. A., Kunin, C. M., and Finland, 
M.: Demethylchlortetracycline — A New And More Stable Tetracycline Antibiotic That 
Yields Greater and More Sustained Antibacterial Activity. To be published. 3. Lichter, 
E. A., and Sobel, S.: The Distribution Of Oral Demethyichlortetracycline In Healthy Volun- 
teers And In Patients Under Treatment For Various Infections. To be published. 4. Kunin, 
C. M., Dornbush, A. C. and Finland, M.: Distribution And Excretion Of Four Tetracycline 
Analogues In Normal Young Men. To be published. 5. Kunin, C. M., and Finland, M.: 
Demethylchlortetracycline: New Tetracycline Antibiotic That Yields Greater and More 
Sustained Antibacterial Capacity. New England J. Med. 259:999 (Nov. 28) 1958. 6. Sweeney, 
W. M.; Hardy, S. M.; Dornbush, A. C., and Ruegsegger, J. M.: Demethylchlortetracycline: 
A Clinical Comparison of A New Antibiotic with Chlortetracycline and Tetracycline. 
Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 9:13 (Jan.) 1959, 
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ULCERS 


healing and granulation 
of ulcers was 
little short of dramatic.””* 


Parenzyme Aqueous 


(systemic trypsin ‘National’) 


Parenzyme Oimtmen 


(topical trypsin ‘National’) 


Indications: To accelerate recovery in thrombo- 
phlebitis, ulceration, severe pulmonary disease 
with bronchial plugs, ocular inflammation, car- 
buncles and furunculosis. 


Dosage and Administration: Parenzyme Aqueous— 
1 ml. (5 mg.) once or twice daily in severe acute 
conditions until inflammation begins to subside. 
Inject deep into gluteal region. 


Parenzyme Ointment—Apply once or twice a day 
for two to four days. Large lesions may require 
additional treatment. Dressings should be changed 


Products of Original Research 


frequently. Concomitant systemic use of Paren- 
zyme is recommended. 


Supplied: Parenzyme Aqueous — Sterile multiple- 
dose vial containing lyophilized trypsin, 25 mg. 
plus 5 ml. vial of aqueous diluent. Parenzyme-B 
(buccal tablet): Vial of 24, each tablet containing 
5 mg. trypsin. Parenzyme Ointment—Tubes of % 
ounce (12 Gm.) and 1 ounce (30 Gm.). Each 
gram contains crystalline trypsin 2 mg.; crystalline 
chymotrypsin 6 mg.; 9-aminoacridine hydrochlo- 
ride 2 mg. 

*Kryle, L. S., et al.: Angiology 7:287, 1956. 


THE NATIONAL DRUG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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STOP 
SPASM 
PAIN 
DEPRESSION 


In muscle spasm due to sprains, strains, herniated 
intervertebral disc, fibrositis, noninflammatory ar- 
thritic states and many other musculoskeletal dis- 
om. Parkiaponton orders, the first demand is for relief. Disipal fills this 


Highly selective action...energiz- 
ing against weakness, fatigue, need. It is quickly effective in skeletal muscle spasm 


adynamia and akinesia...potent 
against sialorrhea, diephoresis, almost regardless of origin. Its mood-alleviating 
oculogyria and blepharospasm effect braces the patient against the depression so 
...lessens rigidity and tremor ; 

..- alleviates depression... well often accompanying severe pain of any type. 
tolerated ...even in glaucoma. 


“Tadanark of Sthegman & Pharmacia, R; Dosage: 1 tablet (60 mg.) t-id. 
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Warnings on Social Security Health Plan . . 
Research on Milk Radioactivity . . 
Retirement Bill for Self-Employed . . 
International Health Developments . . 


SOCIAL SECURITY BILL PROSPECTS 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce warned that 
passage of the bill to provide health care under the 
Social Security system “would be a major break- 
through into the welfare state.” Pointing out that 
the bill would cover persons over 65 years of age, 
the Chamber said in its weekly report to members, 
“The pressures for doing as much for self-support- 
ing persons under 65 cannot long be withstood.” 

“The problems of the aging are community prob- 
lems, and, to a large extent, businessmen’s problems, 
because of their economic as well as social and 
political implications,” said the report. “If solutions 
do not come from the communities they will surely 
be imposed from Washington.” 

The Chamber said “there will be a powerful 
attempt” made to enact the measure next year. If 
successful it “probably would lead to a compulsory 
federal program providing complete medical care 
for everyone. . . . Once a program of this kind got 
started, there would be no stopping it. 

“Orderly solutions of these problems can have 
much to do with the welfare and the mood of our 
aging people, with our national solvency, and with 
the very character of our form of government, be- 
cause we are going to be moving along the brink of 
the welfare state.” 

The disputed measure, whose chief sponsor is 
Rep. Aimé Forand (D., R. I.), would provide, 
through higher Social Security taxes, surgical and 
hospital care for Social Security beneficiaries aged 
65 and older. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last session held a week of hearings on the 
bill but took no action. Spokesmen for the adminis- 
tration, the American Medical Association, state and 
local medical societies, and many allied organiza- 
tions urged the lawmakers to oppose the measure. 
The AFL-CIO was the chief advocate. 

Two key members of the powerful Ways and 
Means Committee recently told physicians that a 
strong drive will be made for the legislation at the 
next session of Congress. They were Rep. Richard 
M. Simpson (R., Pa.), top-ranking Republican on 
the committee, and Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.). 

Curtis said that unless a strong counter-drive 
is started, “I regretfully predict that legislation . . . 
along these lines will probably be enacted at the 
next session of Congress.” 


“All of the increased tax,” he said in a statement 
laced in the Congressional Record, “will, of course, 
e reflected rather quickly in the cost-of-living in- 
dex.” 

Representative Simpson, in another statement for 
the Congressional Record, had this to say: “I would 
observe that present-day conditions demand that 
the medical practitioner be knowledgeable on polit- 
ical considerations. Such factors as the numerous 
social programs being advocated which affect the 
practice of medicine, the increasing importance of 
the economics of medicine, the 30-year trend toward 
greater reliance on government paternalism in 
solving human problems, and the expansion of 
governmental research and health regulatory ac- 
tivities make it imperative that every doctor keep 
informed on legislative issues before the Congress.” 

“It is equally important,” he continued, “that doc- 
tors fulfill their citizenship duty by standing for 
principles of government in which they believe as 
Americans and by supporting the candidates who 
stand for those principles.” 

He urged physicians “to become patriotic polit- 
ical forces so that our communities, states, and 
nation can benefit from their informed viewpoint.” 

As for the Forand bill, “It is important that those 
who do not believe that H. R. 4700 [the Forand 
bill] represents a workable solution to medical care 
needs for the aged should develop appropriate 
alternatives,” said Simpson. 

“It will, of course, be my purpose next year to 
continue my endeavors in cooperation with the 
medical profession to guard our citizens and the 
nation against the disastrous consequences of 
compulsory national health insurance.” 


GOVERNMENT STUDIES WAYS OF 
REMOVING RADIOACTIVITY 


Three federal agencies launched a joint research 
program to find a commercially feasible process for 
removing radioactive strontium milk. 
In announcing the project the Agriculture Depart- 
ment emphasized that “The levels of radioactive 
fall-out from past nuclear testing do not justify 
action to decontaminate milk supplies.” Rather, the 
agency said, “The research is designed to provide 
practical answers to problems that might arise in 
the future.” 

In addition to the Agriculture Department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the U. S. Public 
Health Service are taking part in the research pro- 
gram, which will cost $200,000 a year. The research 
will be done at a pilot dairy plant at the Agriculture 
Research Center at Beltsville, Md. 

(Continued on next page) 
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clinical and hematologic remissions 


For Acute Leukemia and 

Chronic Myelocytic Leukemia 

“Similarly, with 6MP at 2.5 mg. per kilogram daily by mouth, 
30 to 50 per cent complete remissions can be obtained.” [In 


childhood acute leukemia] of 50 mg. 


‘LEUKERAN". 


CHLORAMBUCIL 


In the Treatment of 
Chronic Lymphocytic Leukemia 


“Satisfactory responses were obtained in patients with chronic 
lymphocytic leukemia; the drug [chlorambucil] appears to be 
of particular usefulness when patients with this disease also 


have moderate thrombocytopenia.”? 
Sugar-coated Tablets of 2 mg. 


For Chronic Myelocytic Leukemia 


“The collective recorded experience of many clinics supports 
the conclusion that Myleran is an effective and exceedingly 
useful agent for the treatment of chronic granulocytic 
leukemia.”? 2 mg. 


Facilities for complete and frequent blood counts must be 
available for patients receiving ‘Leukeran’, ‘Myleran’ or 
*Purinethol’. 

Full information about these products will be sent on request. 
References: 1. Ellison, R. R. and Burchenal, J. H.: J. Chronic Dis. 5:421 


Oct.) 1957. 2. Ultmann, J. E., Hyman, G. A., and Gellhorn, A.: J.A.M.A. 
(Sept, 15) Bethell, F. H.: J. Chronic Dis. 6:403 (Oct.) 1957. 


| BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U. S. A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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Strontium-90, a by-product of nuclear explosions, 
can cause leukemia and bone cancer if it is ac- 
cumulated in sufficient quantities. The product gets 
into milk from the plants that cows eat. For more 
than a year the PHS has been conducting nation- 
wide samplings of milk to determine whether the 
radioactivity level is safe. 

Previous laboratory tests conducted by the AEC 
and British and Canadian scientists have demon- 
strated that it is possible on a laboratory scale to 
remove strontium-90 from milk through the use o: 
chemicals known as ion-exchange resins. These 
resins duplicate the manner in which soil particles 
absorb most strontium-90. Leaves absorb from the 
air most of the radioactivity found in plants. 

In the PHS’s latest report on milk samplings, the 
count decreased in 9 of 11 testing stations during the 
month of July. Only Fargo, N. D., and St. Louis, 
Mo., showed increases, with the Fargo count of 
22.1 pyc being highest of all stations. However, the 
level was far below the 80 pyc of lifetime exposure 
considered to be the maximum permissible concen- 
tration of stronium-90 for human beings. The levels 
have generally been dropping during the current 
nuclear test cessation by the United States and 
Russia. 


McCORMACK URGES PASSAGE OF 
KEOGH-SIMPSON BILL 


House Democratic Leader John McCormack 
(D., Mass.) urged the Senate to act favorably next 
year on the House-passed measure providing tax 
deferrals for self-employed persons who set money 
aside for retirement. In a lengthy summing up of 
the record of the first session of the 86th Congress, 
McCormack said the bill is “meritorious legislation 
and should be enacted into law next year.” 

Approved by an overwhelming voice vote in the 
House last winter, the measure was not acted on by 
the Senate Finance Committee. However, prospects 
for Senate action next year appear good. The bill, 
endorsed by many groups of self-employed persons, 
is intended to give the self-employed, such as physi- 
cians and lawyers, similar tax treatment on money 
saved for retirement as salaried persons now are able 
to receive. 


HUMPHREY PREDICTS NEW 
HEALTH BILLS 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), chair- 
man of a Senate government operations subcommit- 
tee on international health, said “important” legis- 
lation in the field will be “formulated and advanced” 
at the next session of Congress. 

The lawmaker did not specify what measures 
would be considered but said they would be based 
on his subcommittee’s year-long study of interna- 
tional health. In a statement in the Congressional 
Record the senator said he had received many 
commendations for the subcommittee’s work “from 
the American public in general and from the medi- 
cal profession specifically.” 

e subcommittee has published five pamphlets 
to date, including documents on heart and cancer 
research around the world, and plans to issue five 
more before the end of the year, Humphrey noted. 

Among other bills still pend- 
ing in Congress are the Senate-passed measure call- 
ing for a 50-million-dollar annual program for 
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international medical research and proposals for a 
“Great White Fleet” of U. S. naval vessels to tour 
world trouble spots of disease and famine. 


PERSONNEL 


Five new members were appointed to serve on 
the Veterans Administration’s special medical ad- 
visory group of outstanding specialists in medicine 
and allied scientific professions. The group meets 
quarterly to advise the VA on its medical program. 
The new members are te, see L. Callaway, pro- 
fessor of dermatology and syphilology at Duke 
posed Arthur G. DeVoe, professor and chair- 
man of the department of ophthalmology of New 
York University Post-Graduate Medical School and 
director of eye service at Columbia University Hos- 
pital; Raymond J. Nagle, dean of the College of 
Dentistry of New York University; Ralph M. Tovell, 
director of the department of anesthesiology of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Hospital; and O. Currier 
McEwen, associate professor of medicine at New 
York University. 

Dr. Marc J. Musser, director of professional serv- 
ices at the Houston, Texas, Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital was named director of medical 
research tor the VA in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Donald Henry Barron, professor of physiology 
at Yale University School of Medicine, has been 
appointed to serve a three-year term on the embry- 
ology and development training committee of the 
National Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.), chairman of Senate 
labor and appropriations subcommittees on Health, 
and Rep. John Fogarty (D., R. L.), chairman of the 
House appropriations subcommittee on Health, 
were awarded Albert Lasker awards for “extraordi- 
nary public service to the nation’s health.” The 
lawmakers were cited for their support of medical 
research activities. Winners of other Lasker awards 
included Maurice Pate, executive director, United 
Nations Children’s Fund, New York, and Drs. John 
Holmes Dingle, Western Reserve University Medi- 
cal School, Cleveland; Albert Coons, Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School, Cambridge, Mass.; Jules 
Freund, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md.; and Gilbert Dalldorf, the National Founda- 
tion, New York. 


MISCELLANY 


Child Health Day will be observed on a new day 
next year—the first Monday in October—under a 
joint congressional resolution signed by President 
Eisenhower. The change was made to link Child 
Health Day more closely to Universal Children’s 
Day, which many nations observe on the October 
date. In addition, the previous date of May 1 was 
the same as that of Loyalty Day. 

Four research centers are studying glaucoma 
screening and diagnostic techniques through re- 
search grants awarded by the National Institutes 
of Health. Scientists at Johns Hopkins University, 
University of Iowa, Washington University, and 
ar tegen of California are investigating how to 
define glaucoma in the earliest clinical stages, 
methods of detecting glaucoma earlier than present 
diagnostic methods permit, and the relation of 
measurable eye abnormalities such as increased 
ocular tension to the disease, and they are evaluat- 
ing the efficiency of present diagnostic techniques. 


subjective and objective improvement 


—-BUSULFAN 


For the Management of 
Chronic Myelocytic Leukemia 


“All patients showed alleviation of symptoms, restoration of 
normal blood values and some regression of the spleen within 
the first two months of therapy. Complete clinical and hema- 
tologic remissions developed in almost every case, and were 


f 2 mg. 


maintained by small daily doses.” Tablets o 


| For Acute Leukemia and 


Chronic Myelocytic Leukemia 


“A high percentage of temporary remissions can be achieved 
with this drug in children with acute leukemia. Occasional 
remissions also occur in adults but the results are generally 
not as satisfactory as with the children.” T, of 50 mg. 


CHLORAMBUCIL 


_In the Management of 


Chronic Lymphocytic Leukemia 


“It appears that CB 1348 [Chlorambucil] is an effective agent 
for the control of certain of the manifestations of chronic 
lymphocytic leukemia. It causes the leukocyte count to de- 
crease, reduces the size of enlarged organs, and produces 
considerable subjective improvement.” 


Sugar-coated Tablets of 2 mg. 


| Facilities for complete and frequent blood counts must be 


available for patients receiving ‘Leukeran’, ‘Myleran’ or 
‘Purinethol’. 


Full information about these products will be sent on request. 
References: 1. Unugur, A., Schulman, E., and Dameshek , W. : New England 
J. Med. 256:727 (Apr. 18) 1957. 2. Burchenal, J. H., Karnofsky, D. A., 
Murphy, M. L., Ellison, R. R., Sykes, M. P., Tan, C. T. C., Mermann, A. C., 
Yuceoglu, M., and Rhoads, C. P.: Am. J. M. Sc. 228:371 (Oct.) 1954, 3. Alt- 
man, S. J., Haut, A., Cartwright, G. E., and Wintrobe, M. M.: Cancer 9:512 
(May-June) 1956. 
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MEETINGS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Executive Vice-President. 
1959 Clinical Meeting, Dallas, Texas, Dec. 1-4. 
1960 Annual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla., June 13-17. 
1960 Clinical Meeting, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 
1961 Annual Meeting, New York City, June 26-30. 
1961 Clinical Meeting, Denver, Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 
1962 Annual Meeting, Chicago, June. 


AMERICAN 
1959 
October 


AcapEeMy ov Psycuosomatic Mepicine, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 15-17. For information write: Dr. Bertram B. Moss, Suite 
1035, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL AssIsTANTS, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 16-18. Mrs, Stella Thurnau, 510 N. Dearborn, Room 
924, Chicago 10, Executive Secretary. 

Amenican or Canpro.cocy, Benjamin Franklin Hotei, Philadel- 
phia, Oct, 23-25. Dr. Philip Reichert, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, 
Executive Director. 

Amenmican or Cuest Puysicians, 25th Anniversary Homecom- 
ing Meeting, Albuquerque, N. M., Oct. 14-17. Mr. Murray Kornfeld, 
112 E. Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Executive Director. 

Amenican or Preventive Mepicrxe, Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, N.J., Oct, 21-22. Dr. John J. Wright, P.O. Box 1267, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Amenican Heart Association, Trade and Convention Center, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 23-27. Mr. William F. McGlone, 44 E, 23rd St., New York 
10, Secretary 

Association, Detroit Divisional Meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Oct. 29-31, Dr. Benjamin Jeffries, 16321 Mack Ave., 
Detroit 24, Co-Chairman, Planning Committee. 

Amenican Pusiic Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct, 19-23, Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., Executive Director. 

Amenican Scnoor Heaurtru Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 18-23. Dr. A. O. DeWeese, 515 E. Main St., Kent, Ohio, 
Executive Secretary. 

Ammenican Society or Factar Piastic Suncery, Chicago, Oct. 15-17. 
Dr. Samuel M. Bloom, 123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, Secretary. 

American Socrety or PLastic Reconstructive Surncenry, Hotel 
Fountainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct, 18-23. Dr. Thomas Ray Broad- 
bent, 508 E. South Temple, Salt Lake City, General Secretary. 

AwrenicaNn Socrery or Tropicat MEpiciIne AND Hycrens, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Oct. 28-31. Dr. Rolla B. Hill, 3575 St. Gaudens Road, 
Miami 33, Fla., Executive Secretary. 

Anrzona Acapemy or Generar Practice, Hotel Valley Ho, Scottsdale, 
Oct. 15-17. Dr. Arthur V. Dudley Jr., 1524 N. Norton, Tucson, Ariz., 
Convention Chairman, 

Association or Lure Insunance Mepicar Dimecrors or AMenica, Hotel 
Statler Hilton, New York City, Oct. 21-23. Dr. Royal S. Schaaf, Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., P. O. Box 594, Newark 1, N. J., Secretary. 

Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Oct. 16-17. Dr. Ralph M. Patterson, Columbus Psychiatric Institute, 
473 W. 12th Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Concress or Sunceons, Americana Hotel, Miami, Fla., 
Oct. 28-31. Dr. Richard L, DeSaussure, Suite 101 B, 20 S. Dudley St., 
Memphis, Tenn., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Oct. 26-28. Mr. Edward D, Callahan, 14 Court Square, Boston 8. u 
ference Chairman. 

Savery Concress anv Exposrrion, Chicago, Oct. 19-23. For 
information write: National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 

New ENGLaNp Society or ALLERGY, Longwood Towers, Boston, Oct, 28. 
For information, write NESA, 300 Longwood Ave., Boston. 

Osten Socuery or Sr. Lours Crry Hosprrar, Bellevue-Strattord and Jet- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Oct. 26-27. Dr. Jack Barrow, 
110 S, Central, St. Louis 5. Secretary-Treasurer, 

Pacivre Coast & GYNECOLOGICAL Society, St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, Oct, 21-24. Dr. Donald W. de Carle, 2000 Van Ness 
Ave., San Francisco, Chairman. 

Nonruwest Society or Parnovocists (Fall Meeting), Gearhart, 
Ore., Oct, 15-17. Dr. Nelson R. Niles, U. of Oregon Med. School, 
Portland 1, Ore., Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA, MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18-23. Mr. Lester H. Perry, 230 State St., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Executive Director. 

or Petvic SurGEoNS, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 22-24. Dr. Laman A. Gray, 408 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville, 
2, Ky., Secretary. 

Wesrern Onrnopepic Association, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Oct. 
18-22. Vi Mathiesen, 354 2lst St., Oakland 12, Caiiz., Executive 
Secretary. 

November 


ACADEMY or Merpicine or CLEVELAND SEMINAR ON RECENT ADVANCES IN 
DIAGNosIs AND THERAPY OF MALIGNANT Disease, Cleveland, Nov. 18- 
19. Dr. H. S. Van Ordstrand, 2009 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, Chairman. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FoR CEREBRAL Patsy, Statler Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Nov. 30-Dec. 2. Dr. Glidden L. Brooks, Brown University, 
Providence 12, R. I., Secretary. 

AMERICAN AssociATION OF BLoop Banks, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 4-7. Dr. John B. Alsever, Southwest Blood Banks, 1211 W. 
Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz., Secretary. 

AMERICAN CLINICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL AssocIATION, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Nov. 2-4. Dr. F. Tremaint Billings, 420 Medical Arts 
Bidg., Nashville, Tenn., Secretary. 

Amenican or Cnestr Puysictans, Dallas, Texas, Nov. 29-30. 
Mr. Murray Kornfeld, 112 E. Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Fracture Association, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 
1-5. Dr. H. W. Wellmerling, 610 Griesheim Bldg., Bloomington, IIl., 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN MepicaAL Women’s AssociATion, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark., Nov. 12-15. Mrs. Lillian T. Majally, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
Executive Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MeEpicAL CoLLeGes, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 2-4. Dr. Ward Darley, 2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III, 
Executive Director. 

ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY SURGEONS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 8-11. Lt. Col. George M. Beam, AUS, 
Ret., Suite 718, New Medical Bldg., 1726 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., Executive Secretary. 

CentTRAL Socrety ror Researcu, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
6-7. Dr. Austin S. Weisberger, 2065 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, Secretary. 

Cuicaco Heart Association, SyMposium ON CEREBRAL VASCULAR 
Diseases, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 7. Dr. C. Bruce Taylor, 
c/o Chicago Heart Assn., 22 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Chairman. 

CONFERENCE ON ELECTRICAL TECHNIQUES IN MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Nov, 10-12. Dr. Herman P. Schwan, Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Chairman, 

District or CotumBiA, MEpIcAL Socrety or, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. Mr. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY Group, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 6. 
For information write Dr. Charles F. Code, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Geronro.ocicaL Society, Inc., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 12-14. Mrs. 
Marjorie Adler, 660 S. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Administrative 
Secretary. 

ACADEMY OF GENERAL Practice, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 9-12. Dr. H. Marchmont-Robinson, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE oF SuRGEONS, SECOND WESTERN REGIONAL 
MretInG, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., Nov. 22-24, Dr. F. M. 
Turnbull Jr., 1930 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Secretary-Treasurer. 

IntTER-Socrety Cytotocy Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 
19-21. Dr. Paul A. Younge, 1101 Beacon St., Brookline 46, Mass., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

INTERSTATE PosTGRADUATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
The Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 2-5. Mr. Roy T. Ragatz, Box 1109, 
Madison 1, Wis., Executive Secretary. 

MicniGAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL Practice, 131TH ANNUAL FALL Post- 
GRADUATE C.urnic, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 11-12. Dr. 
F. P. Rhoades, 970 Maccabees Building, Detroit 2, Convention Manager. 

NaTIONAL ProcroLocic AssociaTIon, Chicago, Nov. Dr. George E. 
Mueller, 59 E. Madison, Chicago 2, Secretary. 

NaTIONAL Society vor CrippLep CHILDREN AND ApvuLts, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 29-Dec. 2. Dr. Dean W. Roberts, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., 
Chicago 12, Executive Director, 

Omana Mip-West Society, Civic Auditorium, Omaha, Nov. 
2-5. Mrs. Reta M. Crowell, 1031 Medical Arts Bidg., Omaha 2, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Puerto Rico MeEpIcaL Association, Santurce, Nov. 24-28, Mr. J. A. 
Sanchez, Box 9111, Santurce 29, Puerto Rico, Executive Secretary. 

RapioLocicAL Society or Norra America, INc., Palmer House, Chicago, 
Nov. 15-20. Dr. Donald S. Childs, 713 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, 
N. Y., Secretary-Treasurer. 4 

San Dreco AcApEMY or GENERAL Practice, Hotel Riviera, Las Vegas, 
Nev., Nov. 12-14. For information write: Dr. Harold Peterson, 5950 
El Cajon Blvd., San Diego 15, Calif. 

Society FoR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF Sex, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New 
York City, Nov. 7. Mr. Robert V. Sherwin, Suite 704, 1 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, Executive Secretary. 

SouTHERN Mepicau Association, Atlanta, Nov. 16-19. Mr. V. O. Foster, 
2601 Highland Ave., Birmingham 5, Ala., Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

SourTHWESTERN MeEpicat Association, Roswell, N.M., Nov. 5-7. Dr. 
Russell L. Deter, 1501 Arizona St., El Paso, Texas, Secretary. 

WEsTERN SuRGICAL AssociaTION, The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Nov. 19-21. Dr. John T, Reynolds, 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Secretary. 


December 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DERMATOLOGY AND SyYPHILOLOGY, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Dec. 5-10, Dr. Robert R. Kierland, First National Bank Bldg., 
Rochester, Minn., Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN RHEUMATISM AssocIATION, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, 
Michigan, Dec. 11. Gerard W. Speyer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, Executive Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN AND MENTAL Disease, INC., 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Dec. 11-12, Dr, Rollo J. Masselink, 
700 W. 168th St., New York 32, Secretary-Treasurer. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PROVEN EFFECTIVE 
FOR THE TENSE AND 
NERVOUS PATIENT 


** There is perhaps no other drug introduced in 
recent years which has had such a broad spec- 
trum of clinical application as has meproba- 
mate.* As a tranquilizer, without an autonomic 
component in its action, and with a minimum 
of side effects, meprobamate has met a clinical 
need in anxiety states and many organic diseases 
with a tension componentss 
Krantz, J. C., Jr.: The restless 
patient — A psychologic and 


pharmacologic viewpoint. 
Current M. Digest 


 “Miltown: 


the original meprobamate, discovered and introduced by 
wy WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Fostex’ 


treats their acne while they wash 


... AND THIS IS HOW IT WORKS 


degreases the skin 


helps remove blackheads 


dries and peels the skin 


Patients wash acne skin with Fostex instead of using 
soap. Fostex washes off excess oil. It unblocks 
pores by penetrating and softening blackheads. It 
dries and peels the skin, removing papule coverings, 
thus permitting drainage of sebaceous glands, 
Fostex contains Sebulytic®,* a combination of sur- 
face-active wetting agents with remarkable antiseb- 
orrheic, keratolytic and antibacterial actions ... 
enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2%, hexa- 
chlorophene 1%, 


*sodium lauryl sulfoacetate, sodium alkyl aryl polyether sulfonate 
and sodium dioctyl sulfosuccinate. 
FOSTEX CREAM 


— FOSTEX CAKE 
... in 4.5 oz, jars bar form 


Write for samples 


WESTWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS 


Buffalo 13, New York 


MEETINGS 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


Finsr ANNuAL GrapuATE MepicaL Epucation CONFERENCE-RESIDENCY 
Trarninc ProcraM, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Dec. 3-4. 
Dr. Alfred S. Frobese, Graduate School of Medicine, U. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 3, Chairman. 

MeEpicAL Society or THE Unrrep States & Mexico, Valley Ho Hotel, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., Dec. 2-4 (followed by two-day session Desert Inn, 
Las Vegas, Nev.). Dr. A. H. Tallakson, 2025 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 
Ariz., Convention Co-Chairman. 

New York Heart Association, Symposium on Salt and Water Metabo- 
lism, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, Dec. 11-12. Dr. Alfred P. Fishman, 
N. Y. Heart Association, 10 Columbus Circle, New York City, Chairman. 

New York State Socretry or ANESTHESIOLOGISTS, INC., Postgraduate 
Assembly in Anesthesiology, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Dec. 
9-12. Dr. Edwin J. DePolo, 131 W. 11th St., New York 11, Secretary. 


1960 
January 


Amenican AcApeMy or ALLERGY, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea, Fla., Jan. 11-13. Mr. James O. Kelley, 756 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEONS, The Palmer House, 
Chicago, Jan. 23-28. Mr. John K. Hart, 116 §, Michigan, Chicago 3, 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Sectional Meeting, the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 21-23. For information write: Dr. H. P. Saunders, 
40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. 

Nontuwest Socrery ror Researcnu, Seattle, Jan. 9. Dr. John 
R. Hogness, 721 Minor Ave., Seattle 4, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Rocky Mountain TrauMatic Surcicat Socrery, Aspen, Colo., Jan. 28- 
30. Dr. Charles Houston, 420 Hyman St., Aspen, Colo., Executive 
Secretary. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF PrysiciANs, Carmel, Calif., Jan. 27-29. Dr. 
Wade Volwiler, Dept. of Med., U. of Washington, Seattle 5, Secretary. 

Western Society ror Reseancn, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif., 
Jan. 28-30. Dr. William N. Valentine, U. of California Medical Center, 
Dept. of Medicine, Los Angeles 24, Secretary. 


February 


AMERICAN ACADEMY or OccUPATIONAL Mepicine, Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va., Feb. 10-12. Capt. Lloyd B. Shone, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Navy Dept., Washington 25, D.C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ALLERGISTS, INC., Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Feb. 28-Mar. 5. Mr. Eloi Bauers, 2160 Rand Tower, 
Minneapolis 2, Executive Vice-President. 

American CoLiece or Raprococy, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Feb. 
3-6. Mr. William C. Stronach, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Executive 
Director. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Sectional Meeting for Surgeons and 
Nurses, Statler Hilton, Boston, Feb. 29-Mar. 3. For information write: 
Dr. H. P. Saunders, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. 

AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC AssociATION, INc., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 25-27. Marion F. Langer, Ph.D., 1796 Broadway, New York 19, 
Executive Secretary. 

CALIFORNIA MEDICAL Association, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Feb. 
21-24. Mr. John Hunton, 450 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Executive 
Secretary. 

CENTRAL SuRGICAL Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 18-20. 
Dr. Angus D. McLachlin, Victoria Hospital, London, Ont., Canada, 
Secretary. 

ConGress ON Mepicat Epucarton anp Licensure, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 7-9. For information write: Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MerHODIST HosprraLs AND Homes, Deshler 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 16-18. Mr. Olin E. Oeschger, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, General Secretary. 

Socrety or Universiry SurnGEONS, Minneapolis, Feb. 11-13. Dr. Ben 
Kiseman, 4200 E, Ninth Ave., Denver 20, Secretary. 

Symposium ON FunpDAMENTAL CANCER ReEseancn (14th), University of 
Texas, Houston, Feb. 25-27. For information write: University of Texas 
M. D. Anderson Hospital & Tumor Institute, Houston 25, Texas. 


March 


AMERICAN BRONCHO-EsOPHAGOLOGICAL AssociaTION, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Mar. 15-16. Dr. F. Johnson Putney, 1712 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 3, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY oF Forensic Sciexcrs, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Mar. 3-5. Dr. W. J. R. Camp, 1853 W. Polk St., Chicago 12, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE, Philadelphia, Mar, 19-24. 
Mr. Mac F. Cahal, Volker Blvd., at Brookside, Kansas City 12, Mo., 
Executive Director. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE History OF MepictiNe, INc., Charleston, 
S.C., Mar. 24-26. John B. Blake, Ph.D., c/o Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Sectional Meeting, The Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Mar. 21-23. For information write: Dr. H. P. 
Saunders, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Sectional Meeting, Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., Mar. 28-30. For information write: Dr. H. P. 
Saunders, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. 

AMERICAN GASTROENTEROLOGICAL AssociArION, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Mar, 31-Apr. 2. Dr. Wade Volwiler, Dept. of Med., Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle, Secretary. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The picture of health—no “angina problem” 


(2 years post-infarct) 


...on Metamine Sustained, b.i.d.’ 


When anginal episodes persist in spite of E.C.G. 
evidence of “good recovery” from myocardial 
infarction, METAMINE SUSTAINED provides unsur- 
passed protective medication. In fact, METAMINE 
SUSTAINED protects many patients refractory to 
other drugs of this type,? reducing the number and 
severity of anginal attacks, or eliminating them 
entirely. Dosage is easy to remember: ‘1 tablet 
on arising, and 1 before the evening meal.” 

Each tablet of METAMINE SUSTAINED slowly releases 
10 mg. of aminotrate phosphate (LEEMING), a 
long-acting coronary vasodilator relatively free of 


1. Eisfelder, H.W.: Case history 4/35. Personal communication. 2. Fuller, H.L. and Kassel, L.E.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, 3:322, 1956. 


nitrate side effects (nausea, headache, hypotension) .? 
And, when you prescribe METAMINE SUSTAINED 
your angina patient will need less nitroglycerin 
and thus remain fully responsive to that vital 
emergency medication. 


Supplied : bottles of 50 and 500 sustained-release tab- 
lets. Also: METAMINE (2mg.) ; METAMINE(2mg.) WITH 
BUTABARBITAL (14 gr.); METAMINE (10 mg.) WITH 
BUTABARBITAL (34 gr.) SUSTAINED; METAMINE (10 
mg.) SUSTAINED WITH RESERPINE (0.1 mg.). 


That. Leeming New York 17. 
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in 8 years Novahistine 
hasn't cured a single cold 
.,. but it has brought 


prompt relief 


of symptoms 
almost 8,000,000 patients* 


synergistic action of the Novahistine 
formula... combining an orally-effective 
vasoconstrictor with an antihistamine... 

promptly clears the air passages.and checks 


irritant nasal secretions, 


For long-lasting “Novahistine Effect,” prescribe 
Novahistine LP Tablets. .. which begin releasing 
medication as promptly as conventional tablets, but 
continue bringing relief for 8.to 12 hours. Usual 
dose, 2 tablets morning and evening. Each tablet 
contains phenylephrine HCI, 20 mg. and chiorpro- 
phenpyridamine maleate; 4 mg. 


“Based on National Prescription Audits of new Novahistine prescriptions since 1952. 


P| TMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


OIVISIOW OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, THE. ADIARAPOLIS 


MIEETINGS 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


American Gastroscoric Society, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Mar. 30. 
Dr. Arthur M. Olsen, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Mar. 18-19. Dr. Lyman Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge 39, Mass., Secretary. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL AND OToLoGicaL Society, 
Inc., Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Mar. 15-17. Dr. C. Stewart 
Nash, 708 Medical Arts Bldg., Rochester 7, N. Y., Secretary. 

American Oro.ocicaL Society, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Mar. 13-14. Dr. Lawrence R. Boies, University Hospital, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN OTORHINOLOGIC SocreTY FOR PLAsTic SuRGERY, INC., Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Mar. 6-13. Dr. Joseph G, Gilbert, 75 Barberry 
Lane, Roslyn Heights, N.Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN PsycHosomatic Society, Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real, Mar. 26-27. Miss Joan K. Erpf, 265 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, N. Y., 
Executive Assistant. 

AmenICAN Rapium Society, Caribe Hilton Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Mar. 17-19. Dr. Robert L. Brown, Robert Winship Clinic, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta 22, Ga., Secretary. 

Missovrr Stare Mepicat Association, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mar, 13-16. Mr. T. R. O’Brien, 634 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Executive Secretary. 

Nationa Hearts Counci., Nationa Forum, Miami, Fila., 
Mar. 13-18. Mr. Philip E. Ryan, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Execu- 
tive Director. 

NaTIONAL MULTIPLE ScLeRosis Socrery, New York City, Mar. 8. Mr. 
Donald Vail, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, Secretary. 

NevurosurGicAL Society or America, Del Monte Lodge, Calif., Mar. 30- 
Apr. 2. Dr. Raymond K. Thompson, 803 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, 
Secretary. 

SOUTHEASTERN SuRGIcAL CoNnGRESS, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Mar. 
21-24. Dr. B. T. Beasley, 1032 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Executive 
Secretary. 

SOUTHWESTERN SuRGICAL ConGress, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., Mar. 
28-31. Miss Mary O'Leary, 1213 Medical Arts Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Executive Secretary. 


April 


ALABAMA, MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF, Admiral Semmes 
Hotel, Mobile, Apr. 21-23. Mr. W. A. Dozier Jr., 19 S. Jackson St., 
Montgomery 4, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF NevuroLocy, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami, Fla., Apr. 
25-30. Mrs. J. C. McKinley, 4307 E. 50th St., Minneapolis 17, Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ANATOMISTS, Statler-Hilton, New York City, 
Apr. 11-16. Dr. Louis B. Flexner, Dept. of Anatomy, School of Medicine, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF IMMUNOLOGISTS, Chicago, Apr. 11-15. Dr. 
Calderon Howe, Columbia Univ. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York 22, Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PATHOLOGISTS AND BACTERIOLOGISTS, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 28-30. Dr. Russell L. Holman, Dept. 
of Pathology, L. S. U. School of Medicine, New Orleans, La., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Ratmway SurGeons, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Apr. 7-9. Mr. Chester C. Guy, 5800 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 37, 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GyNECOLOGISTS, Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Apr. 2-6. Mr. Donald F. Richardson, P. O. 
Box 749, Chicago 90, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF Puysic1ans, Mark Hopkins & Fairmont, San Fran- 
cisco, Apr. 4-9. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Sectional Meeting, Hotel Leamington, 
Minneapolis, Apr. 11-13. For information write: Dr. H. P. Saunders, 
40 E, Erie St., Chicago 11. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE oF SuRGEONS, Sectional Meeting, Kahler Hotel, 
Rochester, Minn., Apr. 14. For information write: Dr. H. P. Saunders, 
40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. 

AMERICAN DERMATOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Raton, Fla., Apr. 8-12. Dr. Wiley M. Sams, 308 Ingraham Bldg., Miami 
32, Fla., Secretary. 

AMERICAN PuysioLocicaL Society, Chicago, Apr. 11-15. Ray G. Daggs, 
D.Sc., 9650 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D. C., Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ProctoLocic Society, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas, 
Apr. 25-27. Dr. Norman D. Nigro, 10 Peterboro, Detroit 1, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH AssocIATION, Southern Branch, Memphis, 
Tenn., Apr. 13-15. Dr. L. M. Graves, Shelby County Health Depart- 
ment, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee. 

AMERICAN Socrety or BrioLocicaL Cuemists, INc., Chicago, Apr. 11-16. 
Dr. Frank W. Putnam, Dept. of Biochemistry, Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or INTERNAL MeEpiIcINE, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Apr. 1-3. Mr. Robert L. Richards, 350 Post St., San Francisco 
8, Executive Director. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PHARMACOLOGY AND EXPERIMENTAL THERA- 
peutics, Inc., Chicago, April. Dr. Karl H. Beyer Jr., Merck Sharp and 
Dohme Research Labs., West Point, Pa., Secretary. 

AMERICAN SocrETY FOR THE STUDY OF STERILITY, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Apr. 1-3. Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, 920 S. 19th St., Birming- 
ham 5, Ala., Executive Secretary. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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DIAGNOSIS: Coronary Artery Disease 
OBJECTIVE: Prolong Useful Life 

METHOD OF CHOICE: Anticoagulant Therapy 
A DRUG OF CHOICE: 


ATHROMBIN 


WARFARIN SODIUM, PURDUE FREDERICK TAB oe BS. 


“Especially rewarding has been the prompt therapeutic response 
Because of acute thrombophlebitis to Athrombin therapy...” ' 
“The great advantage...is that rapid and large changes 
ATH ROM BIN in. dosage can be quickly made, with the result that the correct 
maintenance dose can be rapidly determined.” ? 
begins rapidly “In our institution [ University of Wisconsin Medical School | 


we start treatment with Warfarin sodium.” * 


“*’,.a remarkably easy drug to control, as the response 
to a given dose can almost invariably be reliably predicted.” ? 
“The ability... to provide long periods of stable levels 


Because 


4 


ATH ROM B I N of hypoprothrombinemia for any single patient makes it superior...” 
“In most patients, it is not difficult to arrive at a schedule 
bs 99 in which prothrombin time determinations every two 
controls or three weeks are sufficient to maintain them with safety.” ° 
“The action of Athrombin in maintenance dosage 


simply, reliably of 5 mg. daily has been so constant that I require prothrombin time 


» 5 


estimations only once every two weeks. 


Because 


ATH ROMBIN “...the [anticoagulant] effect...can be rapidly reversed 


by vitamin K,. This property is very useful in the treatment 
offers rapid ly of overdosage, particularly if there is bleeding.” © 
“’..rarely causes excessive prothrombin depression 
reversible | of a serious nature... produces no known systemic toxic effects.” 


anticoagulation 


SUPPLY: Scored, 5 mg. tablets, light blue, in bottles of 50. Scored, 10 mg. tablets, white, in bottles of 50. Scored, 25 mg. 
tablets, yellow, in bottles of 25. 


CITED REFERENCES: I. Nodine, J.: Personal Communication, 1959. 2. Toohey, M.: Brit. M. J. No. 5101:892 (Oct. 11) 1958, 3. Meyer, O. O.: Post- 
grad. Med. 24:110 (Aug.) 1958. 4. Fremont, R. E., Jagendorf, B.; J.A.M.A. 165:1381 (Nov. 16) 1957. 5. Dale, A.: Personal Communication, 195%. 
6. Sise, H. S.: Practitioner 181:98 (July) 1958. 


he Rurcuce Frederick Co DEDICATED TO PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT SINCE 1892 
mfeany NEW YORK 14,N.Y. | TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


©Copyright 1959, The Purdue Frederick Company 
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42 MEETINGS 


AMERICAN SuncicaL Association, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Apr. 3-6. Dr. W. A. Altemeier, Cincinnati General Hospital, 
Cincinnati 29, Secretary. 

ARKANSAS Mepica. Society, Pine Bluff, Apr. 18-20. Mr. Paul C. Schaefer, 
218 Kelley Bidg., Fort Smith, Ark., Executive Secretary. 

Fionipa Mepicat Association, Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville, Apr. 
8-12. Mr. W. Harold Parham, 735 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 3, Fla., 
Executive Director. 

Harvey Cusuinc Society, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Apr. 13-17. 
Dr. Edmond J. Morrisey, 450 Sutter St., San Francisco, Chairman. 
Hawau Mepicar Association, Apr. 28-May 1, Mr. Lee McCaslin, 510 S. 

Beretania, Honolulu 13, Executive Secretary. 

InpusTRIAL Mepicat Association, Rochester, N.Y., Apr. 26-29. Mr. 
Clark D. Bridges, 28 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Managing Director. 

Iowa State Mepicat Socretry, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Apr. 24-27. 
Mr. Donald L. Taylor, 529 36th St., Des Moines 12, Iowa, Executive 
Director. 

MARYLAND, Mepicat Facu.ty or THE STATE oF, The 
Alcazar, Baltimore, Apr. 20-22. Mr. John Sargeant, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 1, Executive Secretary. 

Nepraska State Mepicar Association, Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, 
April 25-28. Mr. M. C. Smith, 1315 Sharp Building, Lincoln 8, Neb., 
Executive Secretary. 

Norra Dakota Stare Mepicat Association, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks, Apr. 30-May 3. Mr. Lyle A. Limond, Box 1198, Bismarck, N. D., 
Executive Secretary. 

Tennessee STATE Mepicat Association, The Maxwell House, Nashville, 
Apr. 10-13, Mr. Jack E. Ballentine, 112 Louise Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., 
Executive Director. 

Texas Mepicat Association, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Apr. 9-12. Mr. 
C. Lincoln Williston, 1801 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas, Executive 
Secretary. 

May 


Arnospace Mepican Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fila., 
May 9-11. Dr. William J. Kennard, Aerospace Medical Association, 
Washington Natl. Airport, Washington 1, D.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN AssociaTiION vow CLEFT PALATE REHABILITATION, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, May 12-14. D. C. Spriestersbach, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity Hospitals, lowa City, lowa, Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN AssociaTION Or Genrro-Urntnary SuRGEONS, Dearborn Inn, 
Dearborn, Mich., May 11-13. Dr. William J. Engel, 2020 E. 93rd St., 
Cleveland 6, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL Dericrency, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, May 16-21. Mr. Neil A. Dayton, P.O. Box 51, Mansfield 
Depot, Conn., Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN AssocIATION oF PLastic SuRGEONS, Milwaukee, May. Dr. 
Thomas D. Cronin, 6615 Travis St., Houston 25, Texas, Secretary. 
AMERICAN AssOcIATION FoR THonacic SurnGERY, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., May 11-13. Dr. Hiram T. Langston, 7730 Carondelet Ave., 

St. Louis 5, Secretary. 

Amenican or CanpioLocy, Indianapolis, May. Dr. Philip 
Reichert, 2709 Empire State Bldg... New York 1, Executive Director. 

AMERICAN FepERATION FoR Researcn, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 2. Mr. James E, Bryan, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, Executive Secretary. 

Amenican GYNECOLOGICAL Society, Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Va., 
May 30-June 1. Dr. Andrew A. Marchetti, Georgetown Univ. Hosp., 
Washington 7, D.C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN OpHTHALMOLOGICAL Society, The Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., May 16-18, Dr. Maynard C. Wheeler, 30 W. 59th St., 
New York 19, Secretary. 

AMEHICAN Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 30-June 2. Dr. Lee Ramsay Straub, 535 E. 70 St., New York 21, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Pepiatrnic Soctery, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
May 5-6. Dr. Aims C. McGuinness, 2800 Quebec St., N. W., Washington 
8, D.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

AMERICAN Association, INnc., Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N.J., May 9-18. Dr. C, H. Hardin Branch, 156 Westminster Ave., Salt 
Lake City 15, Utah, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society ror Curmicat INvestTiGatTion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 1-2. Dr. Saul J. Farber, N. Y. U. College of Medicine, 
550 First Ave., New York 16, Secretary. 

AMERICAN SocieTy OF MAXILLOFACIAL SuRGEONS, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, May 15-18, Dr. Edward C, Hinds, 1508 Medical Towers, 
Houston 25, Texas, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Trupeau Society, Statler and Biltmore Hotels, Los Angeles, 
May 16-18. Mr. Frank W. Webster, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
Executive Secretary, 

American Association, Inc., The Palmer House, Chicago, 
May 16-19. Mr, William P. Didusch, 1120 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Executive Secretary, 

ASsociATION OF AMERICAN Puysicians, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 38-4. Dr. Paul B. Beeson, Yale Univ. School of Medicine, New 
Haven 11, Conn., Secretary. 

Groroia, Mepicat Association or, Columbus, May 1-4. Mr. Milton D. 
Krueger, 875 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., Executive Secretary. 

Inusnors StaTe Socrery, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 24-27. 
Dr. Harold M. Camp, Monmouth, IIl., Secretary. 

Louistana Stare Mepicat Socrery, Capitol House, Baton Rouge, May 
2-4. Dr. C. Grenes Cole, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 12, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


MepicaL Society, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, May 17- 
19. Mr. Everett R. Spencer Jr., 22 The Fenway, Boston 15, Director of 
Public Relations and Administration. 

Mepicat Lrprary Association, INc., Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo., May 16-20. Miss Nettie A. Mehne, Upjohn Company Library, 
801 Henrietta St., Kalamazoo, Mich., Secretary. 

Minnesota State Mepicat Association, Kahler Hotel, Rochester, May 
23-25. Mr. Harold W. Brunn, 496 Lowry Medical Arts Bldg., St. Paul 2, 
Executive Secretary. 

Mississippi State Mepicar Association, Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, May 
10-12. Mr. Rowland B. Kennedy, P.O. Box 4606, Fondren Station, 
Jackson, Miss., Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL TuBERCULOSIS Assoc1ATION, Statler & Biltmore Hotels, Los 
Angeles, May 15-20. Mr. James G. Stone, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, Executive Secretary. 

New Jensey, Mepicat Society or, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
May 14-18. Mr. Richard I. Nevin, P.O. Box 904, Trenton 5, N. J., 
Executive Officer. 

New Mexico Mepicar Society, Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, May 
10-13. Mr. Ralph R. Marshall, 220 First National Bank, Albuquerque, 
N.M., Executive Secretary. 

New York, Mepicat Socrery oF THE STATE oF, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York City, May 7-13. Dr. Herbert T. Wagner, 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17, Executive Director. 

Nortu Carouixa Mepicar Socrery, Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, May 1-4. 
Mr. James T. Barnes, Capital Club Bldg., Raleigh, N.C., Executive 
Secretary. 

Ouro StaTeE MeEpicAL Association, Sheraton Cleveland, Cleveland, week 
of May 15. Mr. Charles S. Nelson, 79 E. State St., Columbus 15, Execu- 

ive Secretary. 

\HOMA STATE Mepicat Association, Oklahoma City, May 1-4. Mr. 
.. H. Graham, 601 N. W. Expressway, Oklahoma City, Okla., Executive 
Secretary. 

Rare Eartus in BiocHEMICAL AND MepicaL RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 
Iowa State University, Ames, lowa, May 11-13. J. G. Graca, Ph.D., Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, I. S. U., Ames, Iowa, Program Chairman. 

Ruopve Istanp Mepicat Socrery, May 10-11, Dr. Arthur E. Hardy, 
2 Post Rd., Warwick 5, R.1., Secretary. 

Socrety or AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, May 1-5. Dr. E. M. Foster, 311 Bacteriology, U. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Secretary. 

Society or Pepiatric Reseancu, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
May 3-5. Dr. Clark D. West, The Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati 29, 
Secretary. 

Sovrn Canoiina MeEpicaL Associarion, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, May 17-19. Mr. M. L. Meadors, 309 W. Evans St., Florence, 
S.C., Executive Secretary. 

SrupENT AMERICAN MEpDIcCAL AssociaTION, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles, May 5-8. Mr. R. F. Staudacher, 430 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Executive Director. 

Wisconsin, State Mepicat Socrery or, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
May 3-5. Mr. C. H. Crownhart, 330 E. Lakeside St., Madison 5, Wis., 
Secretary. 


June 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF TUBERCULOSIS PHysICIANS, Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 11. Dr. George P. Bailey, P.O. Box 7011, Denver 6, Secretary. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE oF Cuest Puysici1ans, Miami Beach, Fla., June 8-12. 
Mr. Murray Kornfeld, 112 E. Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Executive 

Director. 

AMERICAN DiaBetres AssociaTion, INc., Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach, 
Fla., June 11-12. Mr. J. Richard Connelly, 1 E. 45th St., New York 17, 
Executive Director. 

American Geriatrics Society, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 9-10. Dr. Richard J. Kraemer, 2907 Post Road, Warwick, R. L., 
Secretary. 

AmerIcAN MepicaL WoMEN’s AssociaTIon, June 9-12. Mrs. Liilian T. 
Majally, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN NEUROLOGICAL Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, June 13-15. 
Dr. Melvin D. Yahr, 710 W. 168th St., New York 32, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Puysic1ans Art Association, Miami, June. Dr. Kurt F. Falkson, 
7 E. 78th St., New York 21, Secretary. 

AMERICAN RHEUMATISM AssociATION, Hotel Diplomat, Miami Beach, Fla., 
June. Mr. Gerard W. Speyer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York City, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

AMERICAN THERAPEUTIC Society, Barcelona Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 9-12. Dr. Oscar B. Hunter Jr., 915 19th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C., Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN OPHTHALMOLOGY, INC., Miami, Fla., June, 
Dr. Lorand V. Johnson, 10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

EnpocrinE Society, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., June 9-11. Dr. 
Henry H. Turner, 1200 N. Walker, Oklahoma City, Okla., Executive 
Secretary. 

Ipano STATE MEpIcAL AssociaATIoN, Sun Valley, June 15-18. Mr. Armand 
L. Bird, Sonna Bldg., Boise, Idaho, Executive Secretary. 

Maine Mepicat Association, Hotel Samoset, Rockland, June 19-21. 
Dr. Daniel F. Hanley, P.O. Box 240, Brunswick, Maine, Executive 
Director. 

Society or BroLocicaL Psycuiarry, Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 10-12. Dr. George N. Thompson, 2010 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
57, Executive Secretary. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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You are giving very special physical comfort to your patients with RAMSES® 
Diaphragm and Jelly* because the RAMSES Diaphragm has a soft, cushioned rim 
and is flexible in all planes to permit complete freedom of motion, and because 
RAMSES Jelly is uniquely suited for use with the RAMSES Diaphragm. It is not a 
static jelly or cream, but flows freely over the rim and surface to lubricate the 
diaphragm, add comfort, and protect the patient for ten full hours. 


With RAMSES Diaphragm and Jelly you are also providing essential inner 
security, since your patient is assured she can plan her family according to her 
wishes, safe in the knowledge that she is using not only the most reliable method — 
diaphragm and jeily — but a most comfortable and reliable diaphragm and jelly, 
RAMSES. As Tietze! has pointed out, the diaphragm and jelly method reduces the 
likelihood of conception by at least 98 per cent. 


After fitting the diaphragm, prescribe the complete unit—the new RAMSES 


Ra hl SCS ® “TUK-A-WAY”® Kit #701 with diaphragm, introducer and jelly in an attractive 


new zipper case which opens top and side. 


For those who put a special value on simplicity and convenience, such as “just 
marrieds,” new IMMOLIN®: Cream-Jel for use without a diaphragm is now avail- 
able. IMMOLIN forms an impenetrable matrix in which sperm are trapped, lose 
vitality and die. The first published study? on IMMOLIN covering 1,729 patient- 
exposure months shows a low rate of 2.01 unplanned pregnancies per 100 woman- 
years of exposure. 


1. Tietze, C.: Proceedings, Third International Conference Planned 
Parenthood, 1953 
JULIUS SCHMID, INC., 423 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 2. Goldstein, L. Z.: Obst. & Gynec. 10:133 (Aug.) 1987. 
*Active agent, dodecaethyleneglycol monolaurate 5%, in a base of 
long-lasting barrier effectiveness 
tActive ingredients: Methoxypolyoxyethyleneglyco! 550 taurate 5%, 
RAMSES, “‘TUK-A-WAY,”’ and IMMOLIN are registered trade-marks of Julius Schmid, Inc. Nonylphenoxypolyethoxyethanol 1%. 
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44 MEETINGS 


Socimry ron InvestiGative Inc., Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 13-15, Dr. Herman Beerman, 255 §. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
July 


Ammnican Gorrer Association, Royal College of Surgeons, London, Eng- 
land, July 5-9. Dr. John C. McClintock, 149'% Washington Ave., Albany 
10, N. Y., Secretary. 


August 


Amenican Hosprrat Association, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 
27-Sept. 1. Mr. Maurice J. Norby, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, Assistant 
Director. 

Nationat Association, Inc., Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 8-11. Dr. John T. Givens, 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va., Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

West Vincinta State Mevicat Association, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, Aug. 25-27. Mr. Charles Lively, Box 1031, Charleston 
24, W. Va., Executive Secretary. 


September 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BLoop Banks, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Sept. 5-9. Mrs. Bernice M. Hemphill, 270 Masonic Ave., San Francisco, 
Treasurer. 

Co.onavo Stave Mepicar Society, Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, Sept. 14- 
17. Harry C. Hughes, 1750 Race St., Denver 6, Colo., Secretary. 

MonTANA MepicaAL Association, Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Sept. 15-17. 
Dr. Wilham E. Harris, 114 N. Second, Livingston, Montana, Secretary. 

Natrionat Cancer Conrerence, AMERICAN CANCER Society, INC., AND 
NationaL Cancer Instrrure, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Sept. 13- 
15. Dr. Roald M. Grant, 521 W. 57th St., New York 19, Coordinator. 

Mepica. Association, Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Salt Lake 
City, Sept. 20-23, Dr. J. Poulson Hunter, 2131 E. 21 South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Secretary. 

Wyomine Stare Mevicat Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Sept. 
7-10. Mr. Arthur R. Abbey, P. O. Box 2036, Cheyenne, Wyo., Executive 
Secretary. 

October 

AcADEMY oF PsycHosomatic Mepicrnge, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 13-15. For information write Dr. Bertram B. Moss, 55 E. 
Washington, Chicago 2. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE or SuncGrons, Clinical Congress, San Francisco, 
Oct. 27-Nov. 1. For information write: Dr. H. P. Saunders, 40 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11. 

Western InpusTRiAL Mepican Association, San Francisco, Oct. 7-8, For 
information write: Dr. David D. Holaday, c/o American Can Company, 
Third and 20th Streets, San Francisco, 


INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN 
1959 


October 


Barrish MrpicaL AssociaTion, ANNUAL CLINICAL Norwich, 
Oct, 22-25. For information write: Dr. W. Hedgecock, B. M. A. House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 

CANADIAN Society ror THE StupyY OF FERTILITY, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Oct, 23-24. Dr. Jean F. Campbell, 238 Queen’s Ave., London, 
Ont., Canada, Secretary-Treasurer. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNnGREsS OF THERAPEUTICS, Strasbourg, France, Oct. 
19-31. For information write; Professor Fontaine, Doyen de la Faculte 
de Strasbourg, France, President. 

INTERNATIONAL Union AGAINST THE VENEREAL DISEASES AND THE 
TreroneMatoses, London, Oct, 13-17. For information write: Institut 
Alfred Fournier, 25 Boulevard Saint-Jacques, Paris 14, France. 


November 


BanAmMas Mevicat Conrerence, British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Nov. 27- 
Dec, 17. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, P. O. Box 4037, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON CARDIOLOGY IN AVIATION, School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, Nov. 12-13. For informa- 
tion write: Dr. Lawrence E. Lamb, Chief, Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, Texas. 


December 


BanaMas SuncicaL Conrerence, British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Dec. 28- 
Jan, 16. For information write: Dr, B. L, Frank, P.O. Box 4037, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


1960 
January 


BAnaMAsS MEDICAL SERENDIPITY CONFERENCE (SECOND), British Colonial 
Hotel, Nassau, Jan. 17-30. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, P. O. 
Box 4037, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Pan-AMERIcAN ConGress OF OprTHALMOLocy, Caracas, Venezuela, Jan. 
31-Feb. 7. For information address; Mr, Moacyr E. Alvaro, 1151 Conso- 
lacao, Paulo, Brazil. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 
March 


INTERNATIONAL SyMPosIUM ON “THE BLOoop PLATELETS,” Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, March 17-19. Shirley A. Johnson, Ph.D., Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit 2, Chairman. 

Pan AMERICAN AssocIATION OF AND BRONCHO- 
EsorpHaGo.ocy, Miami Beach, March 20-23. Chevalier L. Jackson, 
3401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Secretary. 


April 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL EUROPEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN SOCIETIES OF 
(ASNEMGE), 61TH ConGress, Leiden, Nether- 
lands, Apr. 20-24. For information write: ASNEMGE, 22, avenue 
d’Amerique, Anvers, Belgium. 

BanaMaAs MEpIcAL ConrerENCE, British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Apr. 
1-14, For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, P.O. Box 4037, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL ANATOMICAL ConGreEss, New York City, Apr. 11-16. 
Dr. D. W. Fawcett, Dept. of Anat., Cornell Univ. Med. College, 1300 
York Ave., New York 21, Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL ANESTHESIA Reseancu Society, Washington, D. C., Apr. 
3-7. Dr. A. William Friend, East 107 and Park Lane, Cleveland 6, 
Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GASTROENTEROLOGY, Leyden, Netherlands, 
Apr. 20-24. Dr. C. Schreuder, 16 Lange Voorhour, The Hague, the 
Netherlands, General Secretary. 


May 


Astan-Paciric ConGress or (SECOND), Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, May 23-28. Dr. A. E. Doyle, Alfred Hospital, Melbourne, S. 1, 
Victoria, Australia. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, INTERNATIONAL CoNnGreEss, Rome, 
Italy, May 15-18. For information write the Secretariat, 1516 Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 10. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANCER CytTOLOGy, Mexico City, May 
2-11. Dr. Robert Nesbitt, Union University, Albany, N. Y., Secretary, 
U.S. Office. 

Pan AMERICAN MEDICAL AssociATION ConGress, Mexico City, May 2-11. 
Dr. Joseph J. Eller, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, Director General. 


June 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BIOLOGICAL SocieTIES (CANADIAN PHySIOLOGI- 
CAL PHARMACOLOGICAL Socrery or CANADA, CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ANATOMISTS, CANADIAN BioCHEMICAL Society), Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, June 8-10, Dr. E. H. Bensley, Montreal 
General Hospital, 1650 Cedar Ave., Montreal 25, Honorary Secretary. 

CANADIAN Mepicat Associarion, Banff, Alberta, June 13-17. Dr. A. D. 
Kelly, 150 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont., General Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CAKDIOVASCULAR SociETY, North American Chapter, 
DiLido Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., June 11. Dr. Paul T. DeCamp, 3503 
Prytania St., New Orleans 15, Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CLINICAL PATHOLOGY, Madrid, Spain, June 
13-17. Dr. J. Aparicio Garrido, Sandoval 7, Madrid, Spain, Secretary- 
General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHYsiO-PATHOLOGY OF ANIMAL REPRODUC- 
TION AND ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION, Amsterdam, Netherlands, June 
13-17, Dr. J. Edwards, Milk Marketing Board, Thames, Surrey, England, 
Secretary. 

Pan AMERICAN MepicaL WoMEN’s ALLIANCE (7th Congress), San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, June 3-8, Dr. Sarah D. Rosekrans, 504 Hewett St., Neills- 
ville, Wis., President. 


July 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM, Stockholm, Sweden, 
July 31-Aug. 5. Dr. Archer Tongue, Case Gare 49, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ENDOCRINOLOGY, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
July 18-23, For information address: Dr. Henry H. Turner, 1200 N. 
Walker, Oklahoma City 3, Okla., U.S. A. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNnGrREss ON Gorrer, London, England, July 6-8. For 
information write: Dr. John C. McClintock, 149% Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y., U.S. A. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON OcCUPATIONAL HEALTH, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A., July 25-29. Dr. Leo Wade, 15 West 5Ist St., 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


August 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CLINICAL CHEMISTRY, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Aug. 14-19. For information address: Dr. S$. C. Frazer, Clinical Labora- 
tory, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST, sponsored by the 
Council on International Affairs, American College of Chest Physicians, 
Vienna, Austria, Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Mr. Murray Kornfeld, 112 E. Chest- 
nut St., Chicago 11, Executive Director. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GERONTOLOGY, San Francisco, Calif., 
U.S. A., Aug. 7-14. Mr. Louis Kuplan, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, 
Calif., U.S. A., Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE (S1xtH), Basel, Swit- 
zerland, Aug. 24-27. For information write the Secretariat, Sixth Inter- 
national Congress for Internal Medicine, 13, Steinentorstre, Basel, 
Switzerland. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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QUESTION: 
Why is BepHan unsurpassed for gastric 
hyperacidity and hypermotility? 


ANSWERS: 
By leading clinicians, quoted from their 
published reports. 


“This study has dem- 

onstrated the value of 

anew long-acting ant- 

acid-anticholinergic 

combination, BepHan 

Spacetabs, in the 

treatment of a wide 

variety of gastroin- 

testinal disorders. This is apparently 

related to two important actions: 

1. prolonged inhibition of gastric mo- 

tility which delays gastric emptying 

and increases the period of reaction 

between the antacids and stomach 

acid, and 2....a more sustained and 

efficient neutralization of stomach 

acidity.” (Weiss, S., et al.: Am. J. 
Gastroenterol. 30:316, Sept. 1958.) 


“[BepHan| 
Spacetabs]... | 
permits a longer | 
antacid and an- 
tispasmodic ef- | 
fect with less rE 
frequent intake of the substance.” 
(Steigmann, F.: World Congress of 
Gastroenterology, Washington, D.C. 
May 25-31, 1958, Scientific Exhibit.) 


“The prolonged relief 

of burning, bloating, 

heartburnandcramps 

afforded by BepHan 

Spacetabs attests to 

the effectiveness of 

this preparation.... 

Marked symptomatic 

relief, good toleration, ease of admin- 

istration and excellent patient accept- 

ance were demonstrated in this clinical 

evaluation of BepHan Spacetabs.” 

(Hock, C. W.: Am. J. Gastroenterol. 
80:618, Dec. 1958.) 


fast and sustained 
antispasmodic-antacid action 


BEpHAN 


( Bé-fan) 


Spacetabs* 


BEpHAN SPACETABS 


Bellafoline 0.5 mg., aluminum hydroxide-glycine 
450 mg., magnesium oxide 60 mg. 


Average Dosage: 1 in the morning, and 1 in 
the evening. Patient should be directed to chew 
the tablet well and swallow with water 

or milk. If necessary, dosage may be 

increased to 3 daily. Tablets are scored 


for convenient dosage adjustment. SANDOZ 
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Conoress or PuysicaL Mepicins, Washington, D. C., 
U.S. A., Aug. 21-26. For information write: Dr. W. J. Zeiter, 2020 
E. 93rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Worn Concress or THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A., Aug. 29-Sept. 2. Mr. Donald V. 
Wilson, 701 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y., U. S. A., Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGress ON Diseases oF THE Crest, Vienna, Aug. 28- 
Sept. 1. Prof. Anton Sattler, Kaiserstrasse 83/7, Vienna, Austria, Secre- 
tary-General, 

INTERNATIONAL ConGnress Or GeronTovocy, San Francisco, Aug. 7-12. 
Dr. Louis Kuplan, P.O. Box 2103, Sacramento 10, Calif., President. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGress Or INTERNAL Mepicrine, Basel, Switzerland, 
Aug. 24-27. For information write: Steinentorstrasse 13, Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

September i 

Cononess Or INTERNATIONAL SocteTy FoR BroLocy, Paris, France, 
Sept. 7-9. For information write: Prof, Chevremont, 20, rue de Pitteurs, 
Liege, Belgium. 

Concress Or INTERNATIONAL Society or Ontnopepic SuRGERY & 
TraumMatp.ocy, New York, N. Y., U.S. A., Sept. 7-9. For information 
address: Teecaciionnt Society of Orthopedic Surgery & Traumatology, 
34 Rue Montoyer, Brussels, Belgium. 

Evrorean Concress or Carnpiococy, Rome, Sept. 18-25. For informa- 
tion write: Secretariat, Organizing Committee, Clinica Medica-Policlinico, 
University of Rome, Italy. 

INTERNATIONAL Cancern CytroLtocy Conrerence, Madrid, Sept. 22-26. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Hughes, 3007 Salzedo, Coral Gables, Fla., Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CoLLecre or SunGEONS, 121H INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 
New York City, Sept. 11-15. For information write: Dr. Max Thorek, 850 
W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago 153, International Secretary General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRICHINELLOSIS, PoLisH PARASITOLOGI- 
cau Socrery, Warsaw, Poland, Sept. 12-13. For information write: 
Dr. Zbigniew Kozar, Polish Parasitological Society, Zaklad Parazytologii 
PAN, Warszawa, Pasteura 3, Poland. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGress OF CriminoLocy, The Hague, Netherlands, 
Sept. 7-9. For information address: Société Internationale de Crimi- 
nologie, 28 avenue de Friedland, Paris 8e, France. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGcress or Nutrition, Washington, D.C., U.S. A., 
Sept. 1-7. Dr. Milton O, Lee, 9650 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D.C., U,S.A., General Secretary. 

INTERNATIONSE. MEETING SF Forensic (Seconp), New York 
City, Sept. 18-21. For information write: Dr. Milton Helpern, 55 E. 
End Ave., New York 28. 

INTERNATIONAL Society or AupIOLOGY, Firrn ConGress, Bonn German 
Federal Republic, Sept. 28-Oct. 1. For information write: The General 
Secretary, 4, Rue Montvert, Lyon, France. 

INTERNATIONAL Society or GeocraruicaL Parno London, England, 
Sept. 7-9. Prof. Fred. C. Roulet, 174 Albanrheinweg, Basel, Switzerland, 
Secretary-General. 

INTEHNATIONAL Society Or Hemaro.ocy, Tokyo, Japan, Sept. 4-10, Dr. 
James L, Tullis, Suite 6D, 1180 Beacon St,, Brookline 46, Mass., Secre- 
tary-General, Western Hemisphere. 

INTERNATIONAL SocreTy oF OntTHoPpAEDIC SURGERY AND TRAUMATOLOGY 
( E1rcurn Concress;, New York City, Sept. 4-10. For information write: 
Societé internationale de Chirurgie orthopedique et de Traumatologie, 
34, rue Montoyer, Brussels, Belgium. 

Pan-Pacurse Suncicat Association Concress), Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, Sept. 28-Oct. 5. Dr. F. J. Pinkerton, Suite 230, Alexander Young 
Bldg., Honolulu 13, Hawaii, Director General. 

Concress or ANESTHESIOLOGISTS, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4-10. For 
information write: Dr. R. A. Gordon, 516 Medical Arts Bldg., Toronto 
5, Ont. 

November 

BanamMas MepicaL Conrenence, British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Nov. 25- 
Dec. 16. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, P.O. Box 4037, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

December 

Banamas Suncicar Conrenence, British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Dec, 27- 
Jan. 14. For information write; Dr. B, L. Frank, P.O. Box 4037, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

1961 


April 


BanaMAs Mepican Conrerence, British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Apr. 
3-15. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, P.O. Box 4037, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla, 

September 

INTERNATIONAL ConGress OF HuMAN GENETICS, Rome, Sept. 6-12. For 

information write: Prof. Luigi Gedda, 5 Piazza Galeno (Italy). 


October 


Seconp INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF NEUROSURGERY, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., U.S. A., Oct. 14-20. Dr. Bronson S. Ray, 525 E. 
68th St., New York 21, Secretary-General. 


1962 
September 
INTERNATIONAL Concnress Or Washington, D.C., Sept. 


9-14. Dr. E. D. Osborne, 71 North St., Buffalo 2, N. Y., Secretary- 


General, 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


MAGAZINE—TELEVISION REPORT 


The following list of current medical articles in mass-circula- 
tion magazines on medical subjects is published each week only 
for the information of readers of THE JournNAL. Unless specifi- 
cally stated, the American Medical Association neither approves 
nor disapproves of the articles reported. 


MAGAZINES 
Fortune, October, 1959 


“Toward the Conquest of Cancer,” by Herrymon Maurer 
The author probes into the research being done by those 
scientists who believe that the origin of cancer is in some 
fashion associated with viruses. However, “the virus hy- 
pothesis of human cancer does not argue that viruses are 
the cause of cancer in a simple cause-and-effect manner. 
Virologists are convinced that genetics, hormones, chemical 
carcinogens and irradiation are important in the origin and 
development of cancer. . . . Viruses could be the active 
agents that set off the wild cellular growth that is cancer. 
Or they could be dormant agents set into activity by 
other agents.” 


Ladies’ Home Journal, October, 1959 


“Tell Me Doctor . . .” by Goodrich C. Schauffler, M.D. 
Dr. Schauffler describes the case of a 68-year-old woman 
with a granulosa-cell tumor of the left ovary. 


Look, Oct. 27, 1959 


“Soviet Surgery,” by Blair O. Rogers, M.D. 
Dr. Rogers, a plastic surgeon, reports on the advances be- 
ing made in Russian surgical techniques. He notes, for 
example, that “Russians make more extensive use of skin 
cartilage and bones from cadavers than we do. Cadaver 
cartilage is used to reconstruct noses and ears and cadaver 
bone is employed for nonhealing leg or arm fractures.” 


“The Splendid American,” by Richard Schickel 
This is a description of the work being done by Dr. Tom 
Dooley and Medico in bringing health care to the peoples 
of Asia. 


McCall’s, October, 1959 


“Look Out for Gout,” by Harry M. Montgomery 

The author attributes the apparent reappearance of gout to 
the fact that until recently doctors have been mistaking its 
symptoms for other diseases. Although there is no cure for 
gout, Mr. Montgomery says that more can be done for it 
than any other joint disease and cites the therapeutic use 
of colchicine and Benemid plus the importance of a well- 
balanced diet. 


“The Case for the Chiropractors,” by Samuel Grafton 
The author relates the historical and theoretical background 
of chiropracty. 


Redbook, October, 1959 


“Facts and Fiction About Fat,” by Elise Jerard 
This is a short article concerned mainly with the still con- 
troversial role of cholesterol in heart disease. 
“We Thought We Couldn’t Have a Baby,” as told to Vivian 
Cadden 
This is a first-person account by a wife whose infertility 
was traced to a malformation of the cervix. 


Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 10, 1959 


“Science and Sex Ethics,” by George W. Corner, M.D. 
This article, part of the Post’s Adventures of the Mind 
series, weighs the moral responsibilities of the scientist. 


“The Era of New Viruses,” by Greer Williams 
This is the final article in a three-part series, describing 
some of the main areas of research in man’s efforts to probe 
the virus. 
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in Mexico, 
it’s called the ‘turista’ or ‘Montezuma’s revenge’ 


diarrhea by any name 


GASTROENTERITIS 
BACILLARY DYSENTERY 
PARADYSENTERY 
SALMONELLOSIS 
DIARRHEA OF THE NEWBORN 
NONSPECIFIC DIARRHEA 
“SUMMER COMPLAINT” 


usually responds rapidly to 


remomycin 


NEOMYCIN-SULFASUXIDINE®-KAOLIN-PECTIN SUSPENSION 


for rapid relief of virtually all diarrheas 


fruit-flavored, readily accepted by patients of all ages* 


Neomycin-— rapidly bactericidal against most intestinal pathogens, but 
is relatively ineffective against such diarrhea-causing organisms as Shigella. 


SULFASUXIDINE— an excellent adjunct to neomycin because it is highly effective 
against Shigella and certain other neomycin-resistant organisms. 


Kaolin and Pectin — coat and soothe the inflamed mucosa, adsorb toxins, help 


reduce intestinal hypermotility, help provide rapid symptomatic relief. 


*For infants, CREMOMYCIN may be administered in the regular bottle feed- 
ing, since its fine particles easily pass through a standard nursing nipple. 


&D MERCK SHARP & DOHME, DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILA. 1, PA. 


CaLMOMYCIN AND SUL earner OF CO., 
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For these patients—full corticosteroid benefits 


from Gammacorten 


(dexamethasone C1BA ) 


Photos used with permission of the patients. 


The Arthritic Patient 


BEFORE GAMMACORTEN: M.S. demonstrates limited AFTER GAMMACORTEN: With just one week of treatment, 


range of motion; pain was severe. range of motion dramatically improved; pain virtually absent. 


At time of first visit, patient M.S., age 81, was in severe pain and very uncomfortable. Complained of swelling of 
wrists, legs, various joints; there was pain and stiffness in cervical area and lower spine; pain, swelling, and limited 
motion in the fingers; slight ulnar deviation of the hand. He could not raise his arms above the level of his shoulders. 


M.S. had near-normal joint function by the end of first week of treatment with Gammacorten. Stiff, swollen hands 
were markedly improved. Pain subsided; could flatten hand, extend and flex fingers in normal manner without pain. 
For the first time in weeks M.S. could raise arms above head. Range of motion and rotation dramatically improved. 
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The Allergic Patient 


BEFORE GAMMACORTEN: §.P. has perennial hay fever AFTER GAMMACURTEN:S.P. is relieved of sneezing, nasal 
which is particularly bad in the springtime. discomfort and other symptoms of hay fever. 


S.P., 12, had a history of hay fever for 3 or more years. She complained of sneezing, a running and itching nose, 
and occasional bouts of coughing. There was no audible wheezing, but sometimes she had to sit up in order to 
breathe. S.P. was perennially allergic to house dust, dogs, cats. Springtime grasses and tree blossoms particularly 
caused exacerbation of her hay fever. Examination showed boggy, swollen turbinates, reddened conjunctivae and 
all the other symptoms of severe hay fever. 


The Dermatitis Patient 


BEFORE GAMMACORTEN: 5 years of dermatitis. AFTER GAMMACORTEN: Lesions completely cleared. 


Mrs. R.H., 66, had a 5-year history of rash under the breasts. Cultures grown on Pagano-Levin medium showed 
monilia. She was started on Gammacorten tablets and treated topically with Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream. 


Within a week the areas under the breasts were markedly improved. When next seen, 21 days after therapy was 
begun, Mrs. H. was free of dermatitis — for the first time in 5 years. She was taken off oral therapy, and prophylactic 
topical therapy was continued. 


Supplied: GAMMACORTEN Tablets, 0.75 mg. 
ammacorten 
vioFoRM® (iodochlorhydroxyquin c1BA ) 
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all through pregnancy... 
a cheerful outlook 


without autonomic toxicity reactions relieves 


anxiety 
insomnia 
fretfulness 


tension 


headache 


muscular 
tension 


By permission of the Cleveland Health Museum, possessors of the original 


One of your best-tolerated adjuncts for 


successful management of pregnancy 


Wyeth Meprobamate, Wyeth 


® 
Philadeiphia 1, Pa, 
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a new amine oxidase regulator 


Marplan 


with two distinct primary effects 


for two important clinical indications 


“ae Lig Prophylaxis of pain in angina pectoris 
2 Relief of moderate and deep depressions 


A broad clinical research program continues to define 
the full range of Marplan’s clinical applicability. How- 
ever, already some 300 research clinicians have evalu- 
ated Marplan in more than 4000 patients. In these 
studies, patients showed an over-all improvement rate 
of approximately 70 per cent in the two primary diag- 
nostic categories—angina pectoris and depression. 
Marplan has been shown to be considerably more 
potent than certain other amine oxidase regulators. 
While clinically such increase in potency may be asso- 
ciated with increased side effects, Marplan strikes a 
happy balance of potency/safety, impressively reduc- 
ing the side reactions of hydrazines (such as orthostatic 
hypotension, constipation, jitteriness, peripheral edema, 
skin rash). Moreover, throughout the extensive clinical 
investigations, no liver dysfunction has been reported. 
Marplan is an amine oxidase regulator, however, and 
like all of these agents, it is contraindicated in the 
presence of liver or kidney disease. 
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for total management | | 
of angina pectoris 


Marplan prevents pain: Marplan is indicated 
primarily for patients with moderately severe Y WS 
to intractable angina pectoris. It has demon- 
strated a high degree of effectiveness. When 
used ona continuous dosage schedule, Marplan 
prevents pain, increases exercise tolerance and 
reduces nitroglycerin requirements.'~ To date, 
Marplan prophylaxis has been evaluated in 
over 300 angina patients. The response rate 
was 76 per cent with improvement ranging 
from a reduction in the number of attacks to 
virtual abolition of the anginal state.’ One 
study reported “excellent effects with rela- 


tively small doses.” 

Marplan creates a more confident mental climate: 
Many angina patients display a more cheer- 
ful outlook when on Marplan therapy. This 
mental improvement is undoubtedly due to 
the antidepressive action of Marplan. How- 
ever, it should be stressed that Marplan is 
indicated for symptomatic control of angina 
pectoris and, while it frequently abolishes angi- 
nal pain, Marplan does not appear to influence 
the EKG. Hence, as with previously available 
prophylactic agents, it is imperative that 
patients be instructed to maintain the same 
restriction of activity in force prior to Marplan 
therapy. 


a valuable new agent with two distinct primary 
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to lift depression 


The value of Marplan in depression: Marplan is 
indicated in the broad range of emotional and 
psychiatric disorders with associated symp- 
toms of depression, withdrawal or regression. 
To date, Marplan has been fully evaluated in 
more than 3700 patients with depression. The 
majority (67 per cent) showed significant im- 
provement!: “Depression of mood and somatic 


preoccupation were less pronounced, concen- 
tration improved, irritability lessened, and the 


patients appeared to be more relaxed.” 


Marplan in rheumatoid arthritis: Marplan has 
also been found to be a valuable adjunctive 


therapy in the management of rheumatoid 
arthritis and other chronic debilitating dis- 
orders with associated depressed psycho- 


motor activity. 


arplan 


2 happy balance f potency /safety 


fects for two important clinical indications 
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MARPLAN'™: brand of isocarboxazid ROCHE® 


ROCHE LABORATORIES 
Division of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
Nutley 10, N. J. 


ere is a difference 


in physiologic potency 
in Clinical effectiveness 
in dosage used 

in therapeutic ratio 

in research background 


arplan 


Dosage: As with other potent drugs, for maximum therapeutic effect, 
the dosage of Marplan must be adjusted for the individual patient. Since 
Marplan has a cumulative effect, dosage should be reduced as soon as 
clinical improvement is observed. Many patients may respond to 
Marplan within a week or less. On the other hand, since Marplan acts 
indirectly (by affecting enzyme metabolism), a beneficial effect may not 
be seen in some patients for as long as three to four weeks. 

(In angina pectoris, depression, rheumatoid arthritis, etc.): The usual 
starting dose is 30 mg daily to be given in single or divided doses. The 
patient should be pref carefully and individual dosage adjustment 
made according to response. Many patients will respond quickly to the 
initial dose of 30 mg daily, and the dosage should then be reduced to 
10 or 20 mg daily (or less) for maintenance therapy. In some patients 
beneficial effects may not be observed for three or four weeks. 

Since daily doses larger than 30 mg may cause an increase in side effects 
such as hypotension and constipation, it is not recommended that higher 
dosages be employed. 

Caution: All patients treated with hydrazine derivatives should be ~~ 
under close medical supervision. Use of this class of agent should 
discontinued at the first sign of jaundice or impaired liver function. 
Periodic liver function tests are advised during hydrazine therapy. These 
drugs are contraindicated in patients with a history of previous liver 
disease or impaired liver function. In patients with impaired kidney 
function, Marplan should be used cautiously to prevent accumulation 
and should not be used in epileptic patients. Patients receiving a hydra- 
zine in conjunction with gs such as alcohol, ether, barbiturates, 
meperidine, cocaine, procaine and phenylephrine should be more 
closely supervised. 


Supplied: 10-mg tablets in bottles of 100 and 1000. 
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In Coronary 
Insufficiency... 


Your high-strung angina patient 


often expends a “100-yd. dash” 


worth of cardiac reserve 
through needless excitement. 


Curbs emotion 
as it boosts 


coronary 


/ 


blood supply 


CONTROL OF EMOTIONAL, 
EXERTION with Miltrate 
leaves him more freedom 


for physical activity. 


IMPROVED CORONARY BLOOD 
SUPPLY with Miltrate 


increases his exercise tolerance. 


Miltrate 


Miltown® (meprobamate) + PETN 
‘Each tablet contains: 200 mg. Miltown and 10 mg. penta- 


erythritol tetranitrate. Supp. ied: Bottles of 50 tablets. 
Usual dosage: 1 or 2 tablets q.i.d. before meals and at bed- 


time. Dosage should be individualized. 
waLtace LABORATORIES + New Brunswick, N. J. 
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against 
the cocci 


arate 


uncommon antibiotic for common infections 
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AFTER MILLIONS OF PRESCRIPTIONS 


»»-AN UNPARALLELED SAFETY RECORD 


provides fast, high blood and tissue 
concentrations 

Because ERYTHROCIN Stearate is rapidly absorbed, 
patients get therapeutic blood and tissue levels with- 
in 30 minutes. High peak levels occur between one 
and two hours—and effective concentrations are 
maintained for at least six hours. 


backed by years of clinical 

effectiveness 

Actually, every prescription for ERYTHROCIN is 
backed by years of clinical efficacy against coccal 
infections. And, with the problem of antibiotic re- 
sistance becoming more important daily, the value of 
ERYTHROCIN as a day-to-day anticoccal agent is dra- 
matically underlined. 


supported by an unparalleled safety 
record 

During all the years ERYTHROCIN has been pre- 
scribed, serious reactions have been practically non- 
existent. Unlike penicillin, allergy is no problem. 
And, in contrast to “broad-spectrum”’ action, the 
normal flora of the intestinal tract is virtually un- 
altered with ERYTHROCIN therapy. 


offers bactericidal activity 

Unlike broad-spectrum antibiotics, ERYTHROCIN is 
classed as a bactericidal agent. It offers lethal 
action against coccal invaders—resulting in prompt 
clinical response. 


provides convenient dosage forms 
Usual adult dose is 250 mg. four times daily. Chil- 
dren’s dosage is reduced in proportion to body weight. 


ERYTHROCIN comes in Filmtabs® (100 and 250 mg.), 
bottles of 25 and 100. Also, in a tasty, citrus-flavored 
oral suspension. 


if you’re concerned with blood levels . . . 

Dotted line shows actual inhibitory concentrations against 
most organisms. Note the high ranges and medians of 
ERYTHROCIN Stearate at one, two, four and six hours. Data 
represents three studies with adults. Each was given one 


250-mg. Filmtab. 


hours O 


And where you need a consistent uniform response that only 
an injectable form can provide, remember — ERYTHROCIN-I1.M. 
(Erythromycin Ethyl Succinate, Abbott) and ERYTHROCIN 
LACTOBIONATE. 


®Filmtab—Film-sealed tablets, Abbott; U.S. Pat. No. 2881085 
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Because women during pregnancy are particu- 
larly prone to secondary fungal infection, they 
benefit from the extra protection of nystatin. 


Cosa-T etracyn® (glucosamine-potentiated tetracy- 
cline) provides peak levels of antibiotic activity 
against a broad range of susceptible organisms. 


Nystatin provides specific protection against over- 
growth of Candida albicans. 


Cosa-TETRASTATIN provides tetracycline effective- 
ness with minimum risk of moniliasis. 


PARTICULARLY 


for the 
“OB” patient 
who requires 
tetracycline 


therapy 
COSA-TETRASTATIN® 


glucosamine- potentiated tetracycline with nystatin 


Supplied: 

Capsules Oral Suspension 

(pink & black) (orange-pineapple flavor) 

250 mg. Cosa-Tetracyn 2 02. bottle, each tsp. 

plus 250,000 u. nystatin (5 cc.) contains 125 mg. 
Cosa-Tetracyn plus 
125,000 u. nystatin 

A Professional Information. Booklet providing com- 

plete details on Cosa-Tetrastatin is available on 

request. 


Science for the worid’s well-being™ 


PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., a, 
Brooklyn 6,N.Y. 
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tablets - alka capsules 


BUTAZOLIDIN tablets or the Alka cap- 
sules are equally effective but indi- 
vidually adaptable in a wide range of 
arthritic disorders. 

Recent clinical reports continue to 
justify the selection of Butazolidin 
for rapid relief of pain, increased 
mobility, and early resolution of 
inflammation. 

Gouty Arthritis: “...95 per cent of pa- 
tients experienced a satisfactory re- 
sponse...’”? 

Rheumatoid Arthritis: In “A total of 
215 cases...over half, 50.7 per cent 
showed at least major improvement, 


with 21.8 per cent showing minor im- 
provement....”? Osteoarthritis: 301 
cases showed “...a total of 44.5 per 
cent with complete remission or ma- 
jor improvement. Of the remainder, 
28.2 per cent showed minor improve- 
ment....”? Spondylitis: All patients 
“,..experienced initial major improve- 
ment that was maintained throughout 
the period of medication.”* Painful 
Shoulder Syndrome: Response of 70 
Patients with various forms showed 
“...8.6 per cent complete remissions, 
47.1 per cent major improvement, 20.0 
per cent minor improvement....””? 


(phenylbutazone Geicy) 


potent - nonhormonal - anti-inflammatory agent 


References: 1. Graham, W.: Canad. 
M. A. J. 79:634 (Oct. 15) 1958. 
2. Robins, H. M.; Lockie, L. M.; Nor- 
cross, 8.; Latona, S., and Riordan, 
D. J.: Am. Pract. Digest Treat. 
8:1758, 1957. 3. Kuzell, W. C.; Schaf- 
farzick, R. W.; Naugler, W. E., and 
Champlin, B. M.: New England J. 
Med. 256:388, 1957. 

Availability BUTAZOLIDIN® (pheny!- 
butazone Geicy): Red coated tablets 
of 100 mg. BUTAZOLIDIN® Alka: 
Capsuies containing BUTAZOLIDIN® 
(phenylbutazone ceiey), 100 mg.; 
dried aluminum hydroxide gel, 
100 mg.; magnesium trisilicate 
150 mg.; homatropine methylbro- 
mide, 1.25 mg. 


ARDSLEY, NEW YORK 
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Mary Ann Cribben 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Amy Sue Greenman 
Lincolnwood, Ill. 


new hope for fetal salvage 


DELLA 


The results of administering Delalutin before the 
12th week of gestation to 82 women with habitual 
abortion were reported recently by Reifenstein' in a 
compilation of data supplied by 45 investigators. 
Every patient had experienced at least three consecu- 
tive abortions immediately preceding the treated 
pregnancy. More than 68% of these women were 
delivered successfully and uneventfully following 
Delalutin therapy. 
Boschann,* in a study of pregnancies with threat- 
ened abortion, found that: 
37% of 73 pregnancies were carried to term 
without progestational therapy 
64% of 42 pregnancies were salvaged by 
progesterone 
83% of 73 pregnancies were salvaged by 
Delalutin 


William Peller 
Skokie, lll. 


Eichner,* found that in Delalutin-treated women, 
fetal salvage of infants below term weight (1000 to 
2000 gm.) was significantly improved. 108 (76%) 
of 142 babies of this birth weight survived without 
mothers receiving progestational therapy, while 16 
(100%) of 16 babies of this birth weight survived 
with mothers receiving Delalutin therapy. A compari- 
son study was made of a group of repeated aborters 
treated with Delalutin, and a group with a similar 
history treated with bed rest and sedation.‘ Preg- 
nancy salvage with Delalutin was twice that of the 
control group. Delalutin was found to be “highly 
active”, well-tolerated and long-lasting. 

According to Tyler and Olson,® “These qualities 
of prolonged action and relative freedom from local 
reactions make [Delalutin] a generally more desir- 
able therapeutic agent for intramuscular use than 
progesterone. ...” 


Randy Sinis 
Denver, Colo. 


Scott Knudsen 
Norwich, Vt. 


Richard Miller 
Denver, Colo. 


References: 1. Reifenstein, E. C., Jr.: Annals N. Y¥. Acad. Sc. 71:762 (July 30) 1958. 2. Boschann, H-W.: ibid., p. 727. 3. Eichner, E.: ibid., p. 787. 
4. Hodgkinson, C. P.; Igna, E. J., and Bukeavich, A. P.; Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 76:279, 1958. 5. Tyler, E. T., and Olson, H. J.: J.4.M.A. 169:1843, 1959. 
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SQUIBB HYDROXYPROGESTERONE CAPROATE 


DELALUTIN offers these advantageous properties: 


long-acting sustained therapy 
- effective in producing and maintaining a completely matured secretory endometrium 


* no androgenic effect 

* more concentrated solution requiring injection of less vehicle 
unusually well-tolerated, even in large doses 
fewer injections required 
low viscosity makes administration easier 


DELALUTIN is also potent and well-tolerated therapy for: threatened abortion; amenorrhea, primary and 
secondary; dysfunctional uterine bleeding not associated with genital malignancy; infertility with inadequate 
corpus luteum function; production of secretory endometrium and desquamation during estrogen therapy. 


Administration and dosage: Supply: 

Because of its low viscosity, Delalutin may be administered with a Delalutin is available in vials of 2 and 10 ce., each 
small gauge needle (deep intragluteal injection). Complete infor- containing 125 mg. of hydroxyprogesterone caproate 
mation on administration and dosage is supplied in the package insert. in sesame oil, and benzyl benzoate. 


tach of these healthy, normal babies was born by a mother with a documented previous history 


of true habitual abortion, who was treated during her most recent preqnancy with DELALUTIN. 


Kenneth Michael Simonson 
lenver, Colo. 


Rosanne Guberman 
Elmont, L.1., N.Y. 


Nina Rutkowski 
Roselle, Ill. 


Joanne Verderosa J. Gettemy Karen Mary Nederman Daniel A. Fabrizio, Jr. 
Seaford, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. East Williston, N.Y. No. Massapequa, L.1., N.Y. 


Squibb Quality —the Priceless Ingredient 


is a sQquise TRADEMAK 
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@@ Little mother, just 
ONE 
BONA DOXIN 


tablet usually stops morning sickness 
(you take it at bedtime)99 


=<, 


The formula tells why Bonadoxin 
quickly stops nausea and vomiting of 
pregnancy in 9 out of 10 cases.* 

Each tiny Bonadoxin tablet contains: 

Meclizine HCI (25 mg.) for antinauseant action 
Pyridoxine HCI (50 mg.) for metabolic replacement 
More than 60,000,000 tablets 
prescribed and taken. Toxicity low, 
tolerance excellent. In bottles of 25 
and 100. Usual dose: one tablet at 
bedtime; severe cases may require 
another on arising. See PDR, p. 779. 


Bonadoxin also effectively relieves 
nausea and vomiting associated with: 
anesthesia, radiation sickness, 
Meniere’s syndrome, labyrinthitis, 
cerebral arteriosclerosis and 

motion sickness. 


New York 17, New York 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 
Science for the World’s Well-Being 


After 
Baby Comes 


For infant colic, try anti- 


spasmodic Bonadoxin Drops... 


stop colic in 7 out of 8 cases.* 


Each cc. contains: 
Meclizine 8.33 mg. / Pyridoxine 16.67 mg. 
See POR, p. 779. 


*Bibliography available on request. 
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ANNOUNCING 
CHYMAR’ OINTMENT 


PROTEOLYTIC - ANTIBIOTIC 
CORTICOID ACTIVITY 


cleans the wound 

@ removes necrotic tissue, crusted 
cell debris, pyogenic membrane, 
exudates 


exposes wound surface to full 
effects of the anti-infective and 
anti-—inflammatory agents 


clears infection 
e destroys both gram—negative and 
gram—positive bacteria 


e prevents further bacterial invasion 


controls inflammation 
e reduces topical erythema, edema 
and pruritus 


e keeps patient more comfortable 
while lesions heal 


Beneficial in treatment of contact 
dermatitis, infectious dermatitis, 
seborrheic dermatitis, stasis dermatitis, 
neurodermatitis (infected), burns (2nd 
and 3rd degree), cuts and abrasions, 
otitis externa, boils, psoriasis, 
impetigo, pruritus ani, 
abscesses, pustular lesions, 
mycosis fungoides 
(secondarily infected), 

ulcers (topical,e.g. 

decubitus, cautery, 
osteomyelitis, varicose). 


Each gram contains: 
Proteolytic Activity* 
10,000 Armour Units 
Neomycin Palmitate (as base) 3.5 mg. 
Hydrocortamate Hydrochloride 1.25 mg. 
In a water-miscible ointment base. 
Available in 1/6 oz. (6 Gm.) and % oz. 
(15 Gm.) tubes. 


“Provided by a te of the ati 
enzymes (e.g. chymotrypsin and trypsin). 


ARMOUR 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY . KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A Leader in Biochemical Research 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


FROM OTHER PAGES 


Conversion to the Metric System 


I have long been convinced that ultimately the United 
States must shift to the metric system. Outside of our Anglo- 
Saxon culture, practically every nation has made this shift 
during the past 150 years or so. Every country found it 
possible to adopt the metric system—just as in earlier times 
we all shifted from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican system 
of navigation. No one ever regretted the temporary incon- 
venience of such switches. Due to our delay in taking action 
and due to the complexity of our industrial system, this 
change will be more difficult for the United States than for 
other countries, but when achieved it will also be more 
useful. 

The advantages of the metric system would be ‘many in 
addition to ease of calculation and conversion. Most of our 
daily measurements would become more accurate. Book- 
keeping and computational requirements would be reduced. 
Our international trade, our buying, and our selling, and 
many of our international aid and security programs would 
be facilitated. The metrological divorce between our science, 
research and development and our industrial programs would 
be overcome. .. . 

Actually, we are in error if we assume that we are using 
only the English system of measurement in the United 
States. At the present time, we are using both systems. 
There is little left of the English system in science. But the 
metric system also has been invading our daily lives. Slide 
rules and desk calculators are metric in nature. The decimal 
point with which we adorned the English system is an elo- 
quent witness to the indispensability of the inevitable metric 
measurement. We switched from pounds and shillings to 
dollars and cents. In the chemical and electronics industries, 
the metric system is in widespread use. Our electrical 
measurements are all based on the MKS [meter-kilogram- 
second] system. Perhaps it is significant to note that the 
pharmaceutical industry made its own decision to go over to 
the metric system in the past few years. This industry is one 
of the most forward looking. It is devoting a high portion of 
its sales to research and is actively engaged in foreign 
trade. ... 

There are two compelling economic reasons for making 
the change. Our country is engaged in a broad technical 
assistance program to aid other nations in taking advantage 
of technology and raising their living standards. Our experts 
are finding considerable difficulty in dealing with systems 
foreign to their own. Many other nations are having diffi- 
culty with our instruments because they are labeled in the 
archaic English system. . . . 

Our country also has adopted a system of military aid to 
our allies and friends. The effectiveness of this program has 
suffered, I have little doubt, from the incompatibility of 
measuring systems. For example the NATO standard calibre 
rifle bullet is 7.62 millimeters (and I am sure that this does 
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not hinder the ability of the European soldier to fire it). 
If you wonder why it is that calibre, try dividing by 2.54 
and you will find out that some American or Englishman 
was loyal to his system out to five decimal places. However, 
our military experience—we are constantly changing systems 
—also indicates that basic transformations in our instrumen- 
tarium are feasible. . . . 

I hope that a number of industries on their own will 
study the problem of converting to the metric system and 
advise us on their examination.—Lewis L. Strauss, Technical 
News, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
May 1, 1959. 


Tritium, a Servant of Medicine 


It [tritium] is the element which, in combination with 
deuterium, will release 17,000,000 electron volts of energy 
in a successful fusion process. For such purposes tritium is 
man-made, but through all the aeons of time Nature (al- 
though we did not know it until recently) has been manu- 
facturing it by the bombardment of the elements of our 
upper atmosphere by cosmic rays from outer space. Tritium 
is radioactive hydrogen. 

One of the interesting disclosures at the Second Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
in Geneva last summer was the fact that this radioisotope, 
capable of releasing such pent-up power, is one of the 
mildest, most docile and most inquisitive servants of biology 
and medicine. It has a half-life of twelve and a half years, 
and it releases soft beta rays. Being hydrogen, it combines 
with oxygen to form water and can be absorbed, as water is, 
in the tissues and the cells of the body. Once it is so lodged 
and the cellular tissue is sectioned and placed on a photo- 
graphic plate, the tritium will reveal itself as a clearly 
defined image—will photograph itself. 

A great many papers on tritium were submitted at the 
conference, showing the wide possibilities of this new “tool” 
which has become available in adequate amounts and at 
fairly reasonable cost. One example was the study, with 
tritium, of the routes travelled by insulin in the body. The 
insulin was recrystallized, to include the radioactive tritium, 
and was found to retain its full biological potency. When 
injected into the veins of rats it could be traced to the liver, 
to the pituitary gland and to the adrenal glands. This route 
marking was extremely interesting since all three glands are 
involved in the regulation of carbohydrate metabolism. 

Even more fundamental is the access which tritium has 
given to the body cells. By incorporating it into thymidine, 
a precursor of desoxytribonucleic acid (DNA), it is possible 
to study the synthesis of this acid, which holds the secret 
of life, because it is a chemical which reproduces itself. 
It is possible, when DNA has been labelled in this way, to 
study chromosome duplication within a single cell. It has 
been used in animals and man to study the mechanism of 
cell production, because it is incorporated only in cells 
which are actively multiplying. Thus tritium, harmless in 
any concentrations ever likely to be used in research or in 
medicine, will probably be as useful as C '*, radioactive 
carbon, in the study of metabolic process.—R. Calder, Triti- 
um, A Servant of Medicine, The Medical Journal of Aus- 
tralia, May 9, 1959. 


RELIEF FROM 
INFLAMMATION 


REGARDLESS OF CAUSE, 
TYPE OR SITE 


therapeutic 

Chymar Aqueous or in Oil 
alleviates inflammation 
regardless of cause, 
regardless of type, 
regardless of site. 
Absorption of edema and 
blood extravasates is 
accelerated with relief 
of pain and restoration 
of impaired local blood 
and lymph circulation. 


prophylactic 

Chymar Aqueous or in Oil, 
when given early enough, 
averts inflammatory 
tissue reaction and 
edema, hastens absorption 
of hematoma; relieves 
muscle spasm in traumatic 
injuries. 


adjunctive 


'’ Chymar Aqueous or in 0il 


supplements antibiotic 
action in treatment of 

local infections. "The 
simultaneous administration 
of an antiphlogistic 

agent, such as chymotrypsin, 
with a bacteriostatic drug 
makes the patient comfortable 
almost at once."* 


® 
C HYMAR AQUEOUS OR IN O/L 
Chymotrypsin 


ARMOUR 


*Cornblest, T.; Chesrow, K., and Latoni, J.: 
Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therap, 6:21, 195¢. 
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ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY + KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Armour Means Protection 
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Therapeutic Society Charles L. Leedham, Cleveland Oscar B. Ao i 915-19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Miapui Beach, Fu. me 9-12 
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Assen. for Research in Nervous & Ment. Dis.|Lee Eaton, Rochester, Minn : Kollo J, Masselink, 700 W. 168th St., New York 52. . 
Assn. for Research in Ophthaimology dames H. Allen, New Orleans. wheeled Lorand VY. Johnson, 10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6 Miami, June 
Assn. of American Medical Colleges John McK. Mitchell, Philadetphia .| Richard H. Young, 2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston. il. Chicago, Nov, 2-4 
Assn of American Physicians William B. Castile, Boston P. B. Beeson, Yale U. Sch. of Med., New Haven 11, Conn...| Atlantie City, N. J., May 3-4 
Assn. of Life Ins. Med Dir. of America Henry B pirstand. Newark, | a Royal 8. Schaaf, P, O. Box 594, Newark |, N. J New York City, Oct. 21-23 
Assn. Of Medical Miustrators. Miss Kay Hyde, San 21 Miss Rose M. and Dewey 
Assn. of Military Surgeons of U_ 8. B/G H.H Toitcnell 33, N ’ Rh. E. Bitner, 1726 I N.W., Washington 6. D. Washington, D. C., Nov, 8-11 
Assn. of Public Health Phys. Sanford P. Lehman, Joseph M ‘O. Box 1117, Tallahassee, Pia. 
Assn. of State & Territorial Health Officers D. G. Gill. Montgome ry, Ala 4 M. F. Shanhoitz, State Offi Bidg., Richmond, Va. Washingtoa, D. C., 
Kiolowieal Photographie Assn Mr. Leo C, Massopust, Milwaukee Miss J. Waters, Box 1668, Gra ut Central P. O.. N.Y. 17 
Central Assn. of Ob. & Gyn... Axel N. Arneson, St. Louis 8 a Edwin J. DeCosta, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 Chicago, Sept. 24-26 
Central Neuropsychiatric Assn Haumiltoa Ford, Galveston, Texas... it. M. Patterson, Ohio 8. Univ. Col. of Med., Columbus, 10. Ohio 
Contral Societe for Clinical Research tetear 8. Gordon, Madison 6, Wis. Austin 8. Weisburger, 2065 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6 Chicivo, Nov 
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College of American Pathologists , Frank C, Coleman, Des Moines, lowa A. H, Dearing, Prudential Plaza, Suite 2115, Chicago 1, Chicago, 
Gerout logical Society Mr. Louis Kuglan, Sacramento, Calif Robert W. Kleemeier St. Louis. Detroit, Nov 
judustrial Medical Association 1) John Lauer, Pittsburgh Claik D. Bridges, 28 KE. Jackson, Chicago 4 Rochester, N. Y., Apr. 26-29 
Internat’! Coll. of Surgeons, U. 8. Section|Edward L, Compere, Chicago. ltoss T. MeIntire, 1516 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 
Interstate Postgrad, Med. Assn. of N, A sumuel Marshall, Boston. Erwin R. Sehmidt, Box 1109. Madison |. Wis hieago Nov. 2-5 
Medical Library Assn Miss Mildred Jordan, Atlanta, Ga. Miss Nettie A. Mehne, 301 Henrietta St., Kalamazoo, Mich.| Kansas City. Mo., Mas 16-20 
Nationa! Medical Assn (. Mazique, Washington, D. C John T Givens, 1108 Church St. Norfolk 10, Va Pittsburgh, Aug. 8-11 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society Mr Raiph ©. Glock, New York Mr. Donald Yail, 257 Fourth Ave. New York 10 New York, Mar 
National Proctologic Assn Veggy Cornet, Chicago Heights, George E. Mueller, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 2 Chicago, Nov 
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Radiological Society of North America Laurence L. Robbins, Boston 14 Db. 8. Childs, 713 E see St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. Chicago, Nov 
Society for Investigate Dermatology Thomas B Fitzpatrick, ia Herman Beerman, Philadelphia 3 Miami Be. ach, Fla, June 13-15 
Society for Pediatric Research Henry L. Barnett, New Y¥ Clark D. West, Children’ $ Hosp ‘Cincinnati Swampscott Ma May 3- 
Society for Vascular Surgery Arthur H. Blakenore, N 7 § Henry Swan, 4200 East 9th Ave. Denver 20 3 
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Two MEPROTABS before retiring 


¢ insure restful, uninterrupted sleep 
¢ insure alert awakening 
e insure a tranquil mind and relaxed body 


MEPROTABS are 400 mg. meprobamate tablets, coated, white, and 
unmarked, to make name and type of medication unidentifiable to your 
patient. Meprotabs are pleasant tasting and easy to swallow. 


Meprotabs 


contains the original meprobamate, discovered and introduced by 
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TRADE-MARK 


in respiratory infections ji 


In 25 years, the antibacterials have progressed from the 
status of heroic therapy to “universal” medication. This 
has brought into focus certain unexpected problems relat- 
ing both to bacterial and to host response. 


Shifts in bacterial flora—particularly of the gastrointestinal, 
as well as the respiratory and urinary tracts—pose entirely 
new therapeutic problems. The emergence of resistant 
strains of bacteria creates still another hazard. Also, ana- 
a phylactic reactions often hamper critically needed therapy. 


While the question of bacterial mutations and patient sensi- 
tivity is undergoing continual intensive study, the imme- 
diate clinical need is for a new anti-infective alternative. 
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MADRIBON 


well-tolerated, 1-dose-a-day sulfonamide 


In over 15,000 documented cases, Madribon quickly controlled 
infection in up to 90 per cent of the patients and the incidence of 
side effects—chiefly nausea, vomiting and headache—was less than 
2 per cent. It has proven clinically effective for infections with 
cultures positive for: 


Staphylococcus aureus hemolyticus* B. proteus 

beta hemolytic streptococci E. coli* 
pneumococci Proteus* 

K. pneumoniae Shigella* 

H. influenzae Salmonella* 

Ps. aeruginosa paracolon bacilli 


“Infections due to antibiotic-resistant strains have responded to Madribon, 


MADRIBON 


a new alternative in bacterial infections 
for many reasons... 


e Wide-spectrum activity 

« high rate of clinical effectiveness 

« exceptionally low incidence of side effects—even in long-term use 
« minimal risk of hazardous superinfections 

- essentially no danger of anaphylactic reactions 

« few problems with the development of resistant mutants 

e simplicity of administration—just one dose a day 

economical therapy 


e reserves antibiotic effectiveness for fulminating, 
life-threatening infections 
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antibacterial bibliography: 
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W. P. Boger, Antibiotica Annual 1958-1959, 
New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Ine., 1959, 
p. 48. 
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Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, ¢: (Suppl. 
1), 22-31, Feb. 1959. 


. 8. Ross, J. R. Puig and E. A. Zaremba, Anti- 


biotica Annual 1958-1959, New York, Medical 
Encyclopedia, Inc., 1959, p. 56. 
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(Suppl. 1), 53-56, Feb. 1959 
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Jennings, Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, 
6: (Suppl. 1), 32-89, Feb. 1959. 


.T. D. Michael, Antibiotic Med. & Clin. 


Therapy, 6: (Suppl. 1), 57-60, Feb. 1959. 


.W. A. Leff, Antibiotic Med. & Clin, Therapy, 


6: (Suppl. 1), 44-48, Feb. 1959 


. J.C. Elia, Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, 
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M. J. Mosely, Jr., J. Nat. M. A., 51:258, July 
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. 8S. Guss and A. J. Spiro, Pediatrie Confer- 


encea, 2:14, Mar. 1959. 


2. H. P. Ironson and C. Patel, Antibiotic Med. 


& Clin. Therapy, 6: (Suppl. 1), 40-48, Feb 
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3. R. J. Schnitzer and W. F. DeLorenzo, Anti- 


biotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, @: (Suppl. 1), 
7-21, Feb. 1959. 
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5. W. F. DeLorenzo and R. Russomanno, Anti- 


biotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, @: (Suppl. 1), 
14-16, Feb. 1959. 


. B. Fust and E. Boehni, Antibiotic Med. & 


Clin. Therapy, 6: (Suppl. 1), 3-10, Feb. 1959. 
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A itihiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy, @: (Suppl 
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Supplied: Madribon Tablets: 0.5 Gm, double 
scored, monogrammed, gold colored — bottles of 


30, 


250 and 1000. Madriqid Capsules: 125 mg, 


gold colored—bottles of 100 and 1000. Madribon 
Suspension: 0.25 Gm/teasp. (5 cc), custard 
flavored—bottles of 4 oz and 16 oz. Madribon 
Pediatric Drops: 10-ce plastic container with 
special tip for dispensing drop dosage—each cc 
(20 drops) provides 250 mg Madribon. 

MADRIBON®— brand of sulfadimethoxine(2,4-dimethoxy-6 
ssulfanilamido-1,3-diazine) MADRIQIDO™™ ROCHE® 


ROCHE 


LABORATORIES 
Division of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
Nutley 10, N. J. 
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Excellent | 
control | 
of Leukorrhea 


L JCINA TE 


EXPOSES wd * 


DESTROYS the 


Lycinate accomplishes the two factors essential to successful therapy in Leukorrhea: 
first —Penetrates the mucopurulent barrier surrounding the hidden pathogens. 
second — Effectively kills these offending pathogens. 


Lycinate, through extremely effective mucolytic action, penetrates, exposes and then destroys these 
organisms by both chemotherapeutic and lysing actions. 
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Each buffered Lycinate tablet contains 1 or 2 vaginal tablets inserted simultaneously 


In the menopause... 
transition without tears 


Milprem promptly relieves emotional distress 
with lasting control of physical symptoms 
M ‘ l © | In minutes, itpcen starts to ease anxiety and 
1 pretri depression. It relieves insomnia, relaxes tense muscles; 


alleviates low back pain and tension headache. As the 
anges eacnuneeetetemmenased patient continues on Milprem, the replacement of estrogens 


Supplied in two potencies for dosage flexibility: 

MILPREM-400, each coated pink tablet contains 400 mg. Miltown 
(meprobamate) and 0.4 mg. conjugated estrogens (equine). i ‘ 
MILPREM-200, each coated old-rose tablet contains 200 mg. Easy dosage schedule: One Milprem tablet t.i.d. 


Miltown and 0.4 mg. conjugated estrogens (equine). 
Both potencies in bottles of 60. in 21-day courses with one-week rest periods; during the 


Literature and samples on request. rest periods, Miltown alone can sustain the patient. 


checks hot flushes and other physical symptoms. 


® 
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SYRUP: Each 5 ce. (tsp.) daily 
dose contains: 
Vitamin A (Palmitate) 
3,000 U.S.P. Units 

Vitamin D .... 800 U.S.P. Units 
Thiamine HCI (B:).... 1.5 mg. 
Riboflavin (B.) ....... 1.5 mg. 
Pyridoxine HCl (B.) .. 
Ascorbic Acid (C) .... 40mg. 
Vitamin Biz 8 megm. 
Niacinamide ......... 10mg. 
Pantothenic Acid 

(as Panthenol) ..... 
Methylparaben 0.08% 
Propylparaben ....... 0.02% 
New, 12 fi. oz. push-button con- 
tainer. No spilling, no mess. 


Img. 


| $00 


VI-TYKE 


LIQUID MULTIVITAMINS 


SYRUP 


PUSH-BUTTON CONTAINER 


lw—VITAMINS for CHILDRA 


INA FLAVORSOME CHERRY SYRUP 


10 DISPENSE: Removed plastic protective 
Place teaspoon under spout 
Press button for amount desired 
DO NOT REFRIGERATE 
-ESERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
Cyonamid Company. New York, Nt 4 


PEDIATRIC DROPS: Each 0.6 
cc. daily dose contains: 
Vitamin A (Palmitate) 
5,000 U.S.P. Units 
Vitamin D ...1,000 U.S.P. Units 
Thiamine HCl (B,).... 1 mg. 
Riboflavin (B.) ....... 08mg. 
Pyridoxine HCl (Bu) .. 1 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid (C) .... 50mg. 
Niacinamide ......... 10mg. 
Pantothenic Acid 
(as Panthenol) ..... 2mg. 
Vitamin Br d MEGM 
Methylparaben ....... 0.08% 
Propylparaben ....... 0.02% 


50 cc. bottle with plastic dropper. 
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a new member of the Lederle 
vitamin family...new cherry- 


flavored VI-T'Y KE for 


infants and children... keeps them 
Ssrowing...and going. 


¢ Basic, formula of essential vitamins. 


¢ Refreshing cherry taste—a flavor 
favorite with children. 


¢ Easy-to-give with convenient, push- 

button syrup dispenser or calibrated 
dropper for pediatric drops. 

/ «Syrup can be taken plain or as a 

; topping for desserts. Drops are easily 

mixed with milk, fruit juices and 


other beverages. 


i 

| 

LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pear! River, 


INFANT NUTRITION-A CONSTANT CHALLENGE 
— 


A wide divergence of opinion has arisen 


between advocates of traditional high- 
protein formulas and those who prefer lower- 


protein formulas patterned after breast milk. 


The importance of this controversy has 
been recognized by the Journal of Pediatrics, 
which recently devoted an issue to this 


aspect of infant nutrition. 


In an editorial on the issues involved, 

Lee Forrest Hill* states that “. .. the present 
controversy will serve a most useful purpose 
by making physicians more aware of the 
complexities of infant feeding and the 

need for a more critical evaluation of what is 


prescribed in terms of its nutritional potential.’ 


Robert E. Cooke,! in another editorial, 
asserts: “Since environment such as 
temperature is not static and since the 
infant is in a constant state of physiological 
maturation, optimal allowance for protein in 
relation to calories and water cannot be 
stated for all infants everywhere.” 

To serve the interests of physicians who 
recognize the need for a breast-milk-type 
formula we are introducing Enfamil-— 

the nearest approximation of human breast 
milk available today. 

The variability in the nutritional 
requirements among infants has been the 
constant challenge of Mead Johnson and 
Company since 1911. To meet this challenge 
we offer a comprehensive line of products 
expressly designed to fulfill each well 
defined nutritional need. 

These products, as described on the following 
page, are specifically formulated to meet all 
nutritional needs in formula feeding in the 
practice of pediatrics. With them 

the physician can feed the normal well 
infant. He can also provide for sound growth 
and development in such diverse condi- 
tions as allergy, pancreatic fibrosis and 
phenylketonuria. 

Thus Mead Johnson serves—and will 
continue to serve—all physicians concerned 
with infant nutrition. 


1, Cooke, R. E.; J. Pediat. 54: 548 (April) 1959. 
2. Hill, L. F.: J. Pediat. 54: 545 (April) 1959. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, EVANSVILLE 21, INDIANA 
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The Mead Johnson 


formula line... 
meets every need 


in infant feeding 


For normal term intants 
and prematures 


Nearest to mother’s milk in nutritional 
breadth and balance 

ENFAMIL” 

Infant formula / liquid « powder 

To serve the interests of physicians who pre- 
fer a formula of this composition, Enfamil is 
the nearest approximation of human breast 
milk available today. 


Modified milk formula 
LACTUM® 

Modified milk formula / liquid « powder 
Proportions of Lactum correspond to modi- 
fied milk formulas widely prescribed and used 
successfully in feeding millions of babies. 
Dextrins and maltose prevent the formula’s 
being too sweet and creating a “sweet tooth.” 


For milk modification 
DEXTRI-MALTOSE® 

Carbohydrate formula modifier / powder 

No other carbohydrate enjoys so rich and en- 
during a background of clinical acceptance. 
Dextri-Maltose is non-sweet, economical, 
easy to use. 


*Trademark 


For allergic and 
potentially allergic intants 


For infants sensitive to milk 
SOBEE® 

Hypoallergenic soya formula / liquid « powder 
Sobee is a balanced soya formula, not just a 
soybean “milk.” It produces normal growth 
and development in milk-allergic infants. 
Well accepted and well tolerated, Sobee gives 
satisfactory stool patterns with odor and 
diaper staining problems minimized. 


For infants sensitive to any intact protein 
NUTRAMIGEN ® 

Protein hydrolysate formula / powder 

Nutramigen contains hydrolyzed casein, 
sucrose, arrowroot starch and highly refined 
corn oil. It is also useful in persistent colic 
and other gastrointestinal symptoms, in test 
or elimination diets, and in tube feedings for 
allergic patients. 


For therapeutic feeding 


For pancreatic fibrosis, idiopathic celiac dis- 
ease, marasmus, steatorrhea, diarrheas 


PROBANA® 

High protein formula with banana powder 

powder 

Probana supplies Protein Milk powder (Mead 
Johnson), hydrolyzed casein, banana powder, 
and dextrose. It provides essential nutrients 
well tolerated in varied digestive disturb- 


ances. 


For nourishment of patients with phenylke- 
tonuria 

LOFENALAC® 

Low phenylalanine food / powder 

Lofenalac combines a low-phenylalanine 
casein hydrolysate, vegetable fat, Dextri- 
Maltose, vitamins and minerals. It is indi- 
catedas the sole or principal source of food for 
infants and children with phenylketonuria. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, EVANSVILLE 21, INDIANA 
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Literature on request 


dramatic results: 


acute asthma... 
left ventricular failure 


GLYS MATHANE’ 


(Solution of Theophylline Monoethanvlamine, Fleet} 


: Disposable Rectal Unit 


Rectally administered Clysmathane (Solu- 
tion of Theophylline Monoethanolamine, 
Fleet) is quickly absorbed by the inferior 
hemerrhoidal veins...delivers adequate 
blood levels ‘rapidly and minimizes certain 
Side effects associated with oral or paren- 
teral administration. '-2 

Designed for self-administration, the 
Clysmathane Disposable Rectal Unit is 
ready-to-use... contents are easily retained 
». «there is little or no irritation of rectal 
mucosa ¢ven after repeated use.! 
Available: PRESCRIPTION PACKAGE of six 
Single doses, Each unit contains 0.625 Cm, the 
ophyiline monoethanolamine, /ndications: Fo: 
relief of symptoms of acute’or chronic asthma 
and left veatricular failure ... as directed 
References: 1. Ridoifo, A. S. and K. G 
oA Simplified Method for the Rectal Insillatien of 


aneophylline,” Am, J, M. Sc.. 237-585. May, 1959, 
pier, S., Personal Communications 


GC. B. PLERT COMPANY, ING., Lynchburg, Virginia 
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The hypertensive under treatment is frequently burdened 
with side effects of therapy including states of depression, 
fatigue, and lethargy. He finds little joy left in his life 
and laughter is almost a forgotten experience. 


With RAUTENSIN and RAUVERA, two unique and depend- 
able antihypertensive agents, patients feel better, have a 
brighter outlook and blood pressure is reduced from 
dangerously high levels. 


in mild hypertension 


RAUTENSIN provides smooth antihypertensive action with 
no sudden rebounds or abrupt declines, and can be given 
over long periods of time without impairing mental alert- 
ness, producing excessive lethargy or drowsiness. When 
tachycardia is present, RAUTENSIN slows heart rate 10 to 
15 per cent. RAUTENSIN is less likely to cause mental 
depression than reserpine.’ The apprehensive hyperten- 
sive is calmed, yet side actions are “.. . either completely 
absent or usually so mild as to be inconsequential.””* 


RAUTENSIN 


each tablet contains 2 mg. of the purified alseroxylon complex of 
Rauwolfia serpentina 


blood pressure 
is controlled 
effectively 


Dosage: For the first 20 to 30 days, 2 tablets (4 mg.) once daily, 
at bedtime. Thereafter, a maintenance dose of 1 tablet (2 mg.) 
daily will suffice for most patients. 


in moderate to severe hypertension 


ig RAUVERA produces smooth and steady antihypertensive 
eae action which persists over the entire twenty-four hours 
without peaks and valleys ... no “saw tooth” effect. 
Patients show a marked subjective as well as objective 
improvement with a significant drop in blood pressure, 
yet with a very low incidence of side effects.* Abrupt rise 
in blood pressure does not occur even when therapy is 
interrupted.* Tolerance does not develop on prolonged 
administration. Sensitization reactions or postural hypo- 
tension are very rare. Headaches, fatigue, insomnia and 
“heart consciousness” rapidly disappear, leaving the 
patient feeling well and asymptomatic. 


RAUVERA 


each tablet contains 1 mg. of purified alseroxylon complex of Rauwolfia 
serpentina and 3 mg. alkavervir (Veratrum viride fraction) 


Dosage: One tablet 3 or 4 times daily, ideally after meals, at intervals 
of not less than 4 hours. 


1. Moyer, J. H.; Dennis, E., and Ford, R.: Arch. Int. Med. 96:530, 1955. 
2. Terman, L. A.: Illinois M. J. 3:67, 1957. 

3. La Barbera, J. F:: M. Rec. & Ann. 50:242, 1956. 

4. Bendig, A.: New York J. Med. 66:2523, 1956. 


SMITH-DORSEY - a division of The Wander Company « Lincoln, Nebraska « Peterborough, Canada 
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in epilepsy 
PREREQUISITE FOR EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT: THERAPY 


= “The most effective form of psychotherapy is to demonstrate to the patient that his 
i seizures can be adequately controlled by the use of anticonvulsant medication.” 


A REQUISITE FOR THERAPY: 
THE PARKE-DAVIS FAMILY OF ANTICONVULSANTS 
effective anticonvulsants for most clinical needs 


bibliography: (1) Carter, S. M.: M. Clin. North America: 315 (March) 1953. (2) Chao, D. H.: Ibid., p. 465. (3) Good- 
man, L, S., & Gilman, A.: The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, ed. 2, New York, MacMillan Company, 1955, 
p. 187. (4) Davidson, D. T., Jr., in Conn, H. FE; Current Therapy 1958, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1958, p. 568. (5) Zimmerman, F. T.; New York J. Med. 55:2338, 1955. (6) French, E. G.; Rey-Bellet, J., & Lennox, 
W. G.: New England J. Med. 258:892 (May 1) 1958. 
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FOR CONTROL OF GRAND MAL 
AND PSYCHOMOTOR SEIZURES 


- DILANTIN Sodium is a most useful nonsed- 
ative anticonvulsant.” 
“Coincident with the decrease in seizures there 
occurs improvement in intellectual performance. 
Salutary effects of the drug on personality, mem- 
ory, mood, cooperativeness, emotional stability, 
amenability to discipline ...are also observed, 
sometimes independently of seizure control.”® 
A drug of choice for control of grand mal and 
of psychomotor seizures, DILANTIN Sodium (di- 
phenylhydantoin sodium, Parke-Davis) is supplied 
in many forms including Kapseals of 0.03 Gm. and 
of 0.1 Gm., in bottles of 100 and 1,000. 


PHELANTIN kapseats 


“When it has been demonstrated that the com- 
bination of Dilantin and phenobarbital is helpful 
in a patient and that these drugs are well tolerated, 
the use of a combination capsule, PHELANTIN, is 
often a great morale builder because it enables 
the physician to reduce the total number of pills 
or capsules the patient is required to take. It is a 
cheaper form of prescription and it also prevents 
the patient from manipulating the dosage of his 
drugs.”4 

PHELANTIN Kapseals (Dilantin 100 mg., phenobarbital 
30 mg., desoxyephedrine hydrochloride 2.5 mg.), bottles 
of 100. 


FoR THE PETIT MAL Se 


MILONTIN’karseats - 


After five years of study, using MILONTIN in a 
series of 200 patients with petit mal epilepsy, one 
investigator reports: “Results confirm our previ- 
ously published data on a smaller number of cases 
and show that MILONTIN is an effective agent for 
the treatment of petit mal epilepsy . . . relatively 
free from untoward side effects.”5 

MILONTIN Kapseals (phensuximide, Parke-Davis) 
0.5 Gmn., bottles of 100 and 1,000. Suspension, 250 mg. 
per 4 cc., 16-ounce bottles. 


CELONTIN ‘kapseats 


In a recent study, 76 patients were treated with 
CELONTIN for periods up to two years. Included 
in this group were 34 patients with psychomotor 
seizures, 29 with petit mal, and 15 with other 
types. Forty per cent had marked benefit with 
CELONTIN (less than half their previous number 
of seizures), and all but 35 per cent experienced 
some degree of improvement. Marked benefit was 
obtained in 55 per cent of patients with petit mal 
and in 33 per cent of those having psychomotor 
seizures.® 

CELONTIN Kapseals (methsuximide, Parke-Davis) 
0.3 Gm., bottles of 100. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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keeping appetite 
in check 


around the clock 


PRELUDIN 


brand of phenmetrazine 


prolonged-action 
tablets 


New long-acting PRELUDIN ENDURETS 
offer you a new method...a more 
convenient method...of administering 
this well-established, reliable 
appetite-suppressant. The new ENDURETS 
form virtually eliminates the vexing 
problem of the forgotten dose because... 
just one PRELUDIN ENDURET taken 
in the morning generally curbs the appetite 
throughout the day. 
PRELUDIN ENDURETS afford greater 
convenience for your patient... 
added assurance to you that medication 
is being taken as prescribed. 


PRELUDIN® (brand of phenmetrazine hydrochloride) 
ENDURETS."-’- Each ENDURETS prolonged-action tablet 
contains 75 mg. of active principle. 
PRELUDIN is also available as scored, square pink 
tablets of 25 mg. for 2 to 3 times daily administration. 
Under license from C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingelheim. 


ENDURETS IS A GEIGY TRADEMARK. 


GEIGY 


ARDSLEY, NEW YORK 
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MEDICAL 
COLOR TELEVISION 


S.K.F. Medical Color TV... an aid to postgraduate medical education 


If all the programs presented on S. K. F. Medical 
Color Television could be assembled in one book, 
you would have at your finger tips the collective 
experience, in almost every field of medicine, of 
many of the world’s most eminent physicians. 


The continuing aim of S. K. F. Medical Color 
Television is to make available its facilities and 


technical skills to these physicians so that they 
can present to you and your colleagues the latest 
in medicine and surgery. 


When next you see S. K. F. color television, you'll 
watch the brighter, clearer work of the most up- 
to-date equipment—the outcome of 10 years’ 
experience in medical color television. 


SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES 
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Pfizer Science for the world’s well-being 


PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 
6, New York *Trade 


arrhythmias 


iTARI 


provides: 


SPECIFIC 
ANTIARRHYTHMIC 
EFFECT 


in ventricular and auricular extrasystoles, 
paroxysmal auricular and ventricular 
tachycardias, paroxysmal auricular 
fibrillations, Wolff-Parkinson-White 
syndrome, bigeminy, and non-chronic 
auricular fibrillation. 


Vistaril appears to act directly on the 
myocardium, since in many patients normal 
sinus rhythm is restored within minutes. 


OUTSTANDING 
SAFETY 


The relative safety of Vistaril has been 
especially noted by investigators. It has 
been well tolerated in general use. 


AND EFFECTIVE 
CALMING ACTION 


Vistaril also provides the calming and 
tranquilizing properties so valuable in 
cardiac patients. 


The following dosage regimen is rec- 
ommended (Individualized by the physician 
for maximum effectiveness): 


Oral dosage: Initially, 100 mg. daily in divided 
doses until arrhythmia disappears. For 
maintenance or prophylaxis, 50-75 mg. daily in 
divided doses. 


Parenteral dosage: 50-100 mg. (2-4 ec.) I.M. 
stat., and q. 4-6 h., p.r.n.; maintain with 25 mg. 
b.i.d. or t.i.d. In acute emergency, 50-75 mg. 
(2-3 ec.) I.V. stat.; maintain with 25-50 mg. 
(1-2 ec.) I.V. q. 4-6 h, 

Supply: Vistaril Capsules, 25 mg., 50 mg. and 
100 mg. Vistaril Parenteral Solution, 10 cc. vials 
and 2 ce. Steraject® cartridges. Each cc. contains 
25 mg. hydroxyzine (as the hydrochloride). 
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ELIXIR DISRUPTS TENSION 


Dependable, prompt-acting daytime sedative. 


Broad margin of safety. Virtually no drowsiness. Over a quarter century of successful clinical use. Alurate is 
effective by itself and compatible with a wide range of other drugs. To avoid barbiturate identification or abuse, 
Alurate is available as Elixir Alurate (cherry-red) and Elixir Alurate Verdum (emerald-green). 


Adults: 14% to 1 teaspoonful of either Elixir Alurate or Elixir Alurate Verdum, 3 times daily. ALURATE®—brand of aprobarbital. 


ROCHE LABORATORIES e Division of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc ¢ Nutley 10, N. J. 
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13th clinical meeting 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Include an ADVANCE REGISTRATION CARD in your plans 
for attending the 13th Clinical Meeting in Dallas. 


The Advance Registration Card helped thousands of physicians 
register for the Atlantic City meeting with little or no delay 


Should you wish to take advantage of this time-saving device 
yeu may obtain a card by sending the coupon to the Circulation 


and Records Department of the A.M.A. Your card will be 
sent to you on Nov. 16th unless you request an earlier mailing date 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBER PHYSICIAN'S ADVANCE REGISTRATION CARD 


Please fill out this coupon in full and return it before Nov. 6, 1959 to the Circulation and Records Dept. of the American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois, and receive your registration identification card for the 


Dallas convention. 


State Medical Association 


| am a Member of the 


or in the following government 


(EVERY PHYSICIAN MUST REGISTER IN HIS OWN NAME) 
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in peptic ulcer... 


KEEPS THE MIND 
OFF THE STOMACH 


...THE STOMACH 
FREE OF PAIN 


direct antispasmodic action plus control of anxiety and tension 


NOW... 
2 Milpath forms 
Sor adjustability 
of dosage 


MILPATH-400 — Yellow, scored tablets of 400 mg. 
meprobamate and 25 mg. tridihexethy] chloride 
(formerly supplied as the iodide). Bottle of 50. 


DOSAGE: 1 tablet t.i.d. at mealtime and 2 at bedtime. 


MILPATH-200— Yellow, coated tablets of 200 mg. 
meprobamate and 25 mg. tridihexethyl chloride. 
Bottle of 50. 


DOSAGE: 1 or 2 tablets t.i.d. at mealtime and 
2 at bedtime. 


Milpath 


®Miltown + anticholinergic 


® 
WALLACE LABORATORIES New Brunswick, N. J. WW) 
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ig More requires less 


topical preparations forthe systemicsterom 


; 


acetonide has proved itself one of the most 
“effective topical corticosteroids yet introduced.* 


and H.: Editorial tn The Your Book of Der 
matology and Syphilology (1958-1959. Year Boek Series), Edited by Rudolph 
L, Baer and Viclor' H. Witten. Chicago, The Year Book Publishers. 1959, p. 40. 
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ACETONIDE 


| ACETONIDE 
OINTMENT 


TRIAMOIND( ONE ACETONIDE 
TUBES OF 6 GM, AND 15 GM. 


either. Sparingly applied.» offers the efficacy.of Aristocort 
i topical situations . with 10-fold the potency of hydrocortisone topic ally: 


without tne bazar ds associated with systemic absorptigne® 


. for inflammatory, infective eyeand ear conditions 


€0 Eye-Far Ointment 


Triamcinolone Acetonide 0.1% —Neomycin Sulphate 0.5% 
Tubes of % 072. 


A Division of AMERICAN GYANAMID COMPANY, Rear! River, 
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ANTISPASMODIC 
ANTISECRETORY 
TRANQUILIZER 


One preparation for multiple G.I. symptoms — ENaRAx 
combines a new long-acting anticholinergic, oxyphen- 
cyclimine, with the proven antisecretory tranquilizer, 
ATARAX, to relieve pain, spasm, hyperacidity and ten- 
sion associated with organic disturbances. 


Two tablets daily for full-time relief — ENARAX suc- 
cessfully controlled symptoms in 94% of reported 
cases. In the majority of patients, two tablets daily in 
divided doses provided 24-hour control. 


Relatively free of side effects — Mouth dryness, the 
most common side effect, is seldom troublesome. 
Selective postganglionic action on the G.I. tract 
keeps adverse reactions to a minimum. 


SUMMARY OF CASES 


Clinical Diagnosis — Peptic Ulcer — Gastritis — Gastroen- 
teritis—Colitis—Functional Bowel Syndrome—Duodenitis 
Hiatus Hernia (Symptomatic) — Irritable Bowel Syndrome 
Pylorospasm — Cardiospasm — Biliary Tract Dysfunctions 


Clinical Results Oxyphencyclimine'? ENARAX?* 
Effective 491 (88%) 223. (94%) 
Failure 68 (12%) 15 ( 6%) 
Total number 559 238 
of cases 
Each enarax tablet contains: 
Oxyphencyclimine HCi ................. 10 mg. 
Hydroxyzine (Atarax®) 25 mg. 


Dosage: One-half to one tablet twice daily—preferably in the 
morning and before retiring. The int dose should 
be adjusted according to therapeutic response. Use with 
caution in patients with prostatic hypertrophy and with 
ophthalmological supervision in glaucoma. 


Supplied: In bottles of 60 black-and-white scored tablets. 
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Volume in mi. 


(oxyphencyclimine pius ATARAX®) 


A SENTRY 
FOR THE 
G.I. TRACT 


ACID REDUCTION AFTER OXYPHENCYCLIMINE: THERAPY 2 

Tests conducted in 9 representative ulcer ves after overnight fasts showed 
considerable reduction in both volume ai 

Gastric aspiration Gastric aspiration after 
ae after overnight fast overnight fast and 11 ‘hours after 

without medication. 20 mg. oxyphencyclimine. 
References: 1. Steigmann, F.: Study conducted at 
Cook County Hospital, a 0, Illinois: In press. 
2. Winkeistein, A.: Am. J. Gastroenterol. 32:66 
ies. rer 3. Data in Roerig Medical Department 

tee ng, B. H., Jr: Clin. Med. 6:423 
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Division, Chas. Pfizer & /, 
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. TODAY'S KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRITION by Elmer Verner 

McCollum, Ph.D. 

FOOD FOR ENERGY by Hazel M. Hauck, Ph.D. 

OUR PROTEIN NEEDS by H. H. Mitchell, Ph.D. 

OUR CHIEF MINERAL NEEDS by Genevieve Stearns, Ph.D. 

WHY VITAMINS? by C. A. Elvehjem, Ph.D. 

WHAT IS GOOD NUTRITION? by Ruth M. Leverton, Ph.D. 

KEEPING THE VALUES IN FOOD by Bernice K. Watt, Ph.D. 
& Hazel K. Stiebeling, Ph.D. 

ADOLESCENT NUTRITION by Margaret A. Eppright, Ph.D. 

UNDERFED OR POORLY FED? by Grace A. Goldsmith, M.D. 

WHAT SHOULD OLDSTERS EAT? by Helen L. Gillum, Ph.D. 

DIET FOR MOTHERS-TO-BE by Icie G. Macy, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

HOW TO EAT WELL AND REDUCE SENSIBLY by Helen 
S. Mitchell, Ph.D. 


MPHLETS Is ON | NUTRITION 


for 15 cents apiece quantit 
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a single of this 


new, potent, oral diuretic 


hydroflumethiazide ‘Bristol’ 


REFERENCES: 


Dube, A. C., Van Duyn County Hospital, 
Onondaga, N. Y.: Personal communica- 
tion. 


. Ford, R. V., Nickell, J., and Dennis, E. 


W.; Ant. Med. & Clin. Ther. 6:461, 1959. 


. Fuchs, M., Hahnemann Medical College, 


Philadelphia: Personal communication. 


. Hudson, R., Meyer Memorial Hospital, 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Personal communication. 


5. Meilman, E., Long Island Jewish Hos- 


pital, New Hyde Park, N. Y.: Personal 
communication. 


. Yu, Paul, University of Rochester Medi- 


cal School, Rochester, N. Y.: Personal 
communication. 


TABLETS 


Clinical research findings 


Effective dose 50 mg. per day.'* 
Prompt sodium excretion, with ‘‘a duration of at least 18 hours.’’? 
More natriuresis than parenteral meralluride—more than oral chlorothiazide.? 
Less potassium excretion or pH change than with chlorothiazide 
or hydrochlorothiazide.? 
Less bicarbonate excretion or pH change than with acetazolamide. 
“‘TFew] significant serum electrolyte changes.'’? 
Continued effectiveness with prolonged use.':?-*>5°® 
Well tolerated.'* 


INDICATIONS: 
SALURON is indicated for the treatment of salt and water retention associated 


with cardiac or renal insufficiency, hepatic cirrhosis, pregnancy, premenstrual 
syndrome, or steroid administration. 


DOSAGE: 
Usual dose one tablet on arising. Some patients respond to as little as 25 mg. 


per day; but doses as high as 200 mg. may be used. Ideally, the dosage should 
be adjusted to the individual patient’s need, so that effective diuresis is pro- 


duced with the minimal dose. 


SUPPLY: 
Scored 50 mg. tablets of hydroflumethiazide; bottles of 50. 


Comprehensive information on administration, dosage and precautions on pack- 


age insert, or available on request. 


INC., 


LABORATORIES 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Before NEUTRAPEN 


Male, 1% years: 150,000 units penicillin I.M. per day for 9 
days. No history of allergy, no previous penicillin therapy. 
On 11th day, erythema, angioedema, urticaria; temperature, 
104° F, pulse, 110. 


(NEUTRAlizes PENicillin) 
In mild as well as severe reactions, NEUTRAPEN destroys 
penicillin...is effective in 97 per cent of cases!...acts 
within an hour, lasts up to a week?.3... brings prompt re- 
lief of itching‘...clears most reactions in 12 to 96 hours,!.5 
NEUTRAPEN — 800,000 units I.M.—should be given as soon 
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STATUS OF FIELD TRIALS WITH AN ORALLY ADMINISTERED, LIVE 
ATTENUATED POLIOVIRUS VACCINE 


Albert B. Sabin, M.D., Cincinnati 


IVE, attenuated poliovirus vaccine differs 


from other live virus vaccines hitherto 

used in human preventive medicine in that 

not only does it produce a clinically un- 
recognized infection in those who swallow it but 
under appropriate conditions this infection can also 
spread to other persons. If the contacts are solidly 
immune as a result of natural infection, the virus 
does not multiply in them; if they are only partially 
immune, or nonimmune, or have immunity as a re- 
sult of inoculations with Salk vaccine, the virus 
multiplies in their intestinal tract and produces 
immunity in those who had none or boosts any 
preexisting partial immunity. While the capacity 
for spread provides an excellent opportunity for 
achieving immunization of a population beyond the 
actual numbers vaccinated, it is essential that the 
spreading virus remain avirulent for human beings. 
Extensive studies on small groups of human be- 
ings recently reached a stage at which the basic 
question of the safety of such a vaccine for those 
who receive it by direct feeding, as well as for 
those who may be immunized by contact infection, 
could be answered not by additional laboratory or 
monkey tests but only by field trials on a very large 
scale, as was recommended in 1957 by the expert 
committee on poliomyelitis of the World Health 
Organization.’ It was also evident that definitive 
answers could be obtained only by field trials in 


Between October, 1958, and early Sep- 
tember, 1959, about 11 million children out- 
side the United States received by mouth a 
vaccine prepared from strains of poliovirus 
that had been selected and studied in this 
country by the author. Preliminary studies 
had shown that the establishment of these 
strains in susceptible persons was neither 
associated with any distinct illness nor was it 
followed by detectable late manifestations 
in the nervous system. The spread of the 
three vaccine strains was comparable to that 
of the naturally occurring viruses. The pres- 
ence of other viral intestinal infections 
sometimes suppressed the multiplication of 
the orally administered poliovirus vaccines. 
In the absence of interference, antibody was 
demonstrable within 7 to 10 days after in- 
fection. A large body of evidence now indi- 
cates that the live vaccine is safe for both 
the vaccinated children and the community. 


countries with large, nonimmune populations in 
which the Salk vaccine was not being used on a 
sufficiently large scale to prevent a proper evalua- 


From the Children’s Hospital Research Foundation, University of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 
Read at the ninth International Congress of Pediatrics, Montreal, July 22, 1959. 
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tion of the safety of the live vaccine for the com- 
munity as well as for the individual person. It was 
because of this scientific reason and also in order 
not to interfere with the maximum utilization of 
the already established Salk vaccine that no attempt 
was made to carry out large field trials in the 
United States. 

Scientists in many different parts of the world 
undertook to carry out the studies which those in 
the United States, including myself, who developed 
the vaccine strains and carried out the basic studies 
were unable, for the reasons mentioned, to carry 
out. Between October, 1958, and early June, 1959, 
approximately 4,500,000 people, mostly children, 
in various republics of the U. S. S. R., in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Singapore, and in Mexico received vac- 
cine prepared from the strains that I had selected 
and studied in the United States. I have been 
informed by Prof. M. P. Chumakov of Moscow that 
up to July 15, 1959, approximately 6,374,000 persons 
will have been fed this vaccine in various parts of 
the U. S. S. R. More than 1 million children in Cen- 
tral and South America have been fed poliovirus 
vaccines containing strains developed by Koprowski 
and associates (now called the Lederle strains), and 
large numbers of children in Africa and Poland 
have been fed the type 1 “Chat” strain, which is 
derived from and is similar to the earlier Koprowski- 
Lederle type 1 virus. I should now like to review 
briefly some of the studies that led up to the large 
field trials and to indicate the lessons that have 
already been learned from those trials with which 
I am personally familiar. 

At the end of 1956, after four years of extensive 
tests on many experimentally modified and natural- 
ly occurring attenuated strains of poliovirus which 
demonstrated distinct differences among the various 
strains, I selected from the progeny of single virus 
particles the strain of each of the three types which 
I regarded as most suitable for further tests on 
increasingly larger numbers of human beings.’ With 
the cooperation of the Merck, Sharp & Dohme Re- 
search Laboratories about 25 liter lots of each 
of the three strains were prepared—amounts suffi- 
cient for trials on more than 2 million human beings. 
Portions of these large lots were then used for basic 
studies on small groups of human beings in the 
United States by myself,* Horstmann and _asso- 
ciates,* Gelfand and associates,” and Koprowski (at 
the Wistar Institute, on the type 2 strain)*; in 
Holland by Verlinde and associates,’ in Mexico by 
Ramos-Alvarez and Gomez,* in the U. S. S. R. by 
Smorodintsev and associates,’ in England by Clarke 
and associates,'” in Sweden by Wesslen, in Chile 
by Contreras and Scroggie, and in Japan by 
Kitaoka. The results of these three latter studies 
will be published in the near future. 

Time does not permit a detailed review of all the 
results of these preliminary basic studies, but some 
of the important points need to be mentioned here 
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in order to provide a background for understanding 
the issues and the problems that had to be resolved 
by the large field trials. 


Illness Attributable to the Vaccine 


In none of the preliminary studies, involving 
several thousand children and adults, was there any 
evidence that multiplication of the vaccine strains 
in susceptible persons was associated with any dis- 
tinct illness. Because no group of children or adults 
observed over a period of weeks or months is ever 
free of some pharyngeal or alimentary disturbances, 
it is difficult to say that such mild disturbances 
never occur. However, careful studies by many 
observers failed to reveal any early or late manifes- 
tations referable to involvement of the nervous 
system. 

Studies in the United States '' and Sweden’ have 
indicated that during the course of spontaneous 
immunization with the various naturally occurring 
strains of poliovirus, one may expect over the years 
one case of paralytic poliomyelitis for each 100 to 
300 children who are converted from susceptibility 
to immunity. This rate has been estimated to be 
much higher for adults. Furthermore, since about 
85% of all paralytic poliomyelitis over the years is 
caused by the type 1 virus, it is also evident and 
known that for the type 2 and type 3 viruses thou- 
sands of persons become inapparently infected in 
nature for each case of paralytic poliomyelitis 
caused by these types. It is also necessary to re- 
member that these estimates do not apply to per- 
sons living under conditions of poor sanitation and 
hygiene, among whom the rate of inapparent in- 
fection and immunization is known to be much 
higher. 

These estimates provide some basis for estimation 
of the numbers of susceptible persons who must be 
tested to permit an evaluation of the safety of a 
live, attenuated poliovirus vaccine. In countries 
with susceptible populations comparable to those in 
the United States and Sweden prior to the use of 
Salk vaccine, one would expect about 5,000 cases 
of paralytic poliomyelitis among 1 million sus- 
ceptible children in whom a type 1 vaccine strain 
multiplied, if its virulence were comparable to the 
composite of the avirulent, mildly virulent, and 
highly virulent strains of type 1 virus that are known 
to occur in nature. Therefore, the absence of any 
such case clearly attributable to the vaccine, among 
1 million or more susceptible persons, could be re- 
garded as valid evidence of the safety of the vac- 
cine. 

Spread of the Vaccine Strains to Contacts 


The accumulated information indicates that the 
spread of the vaccine strains is in most respects 
comparable to that of the naturally occurring vi- 
ruses, in that it is mediated by fecal contamination, 
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predominantly by small children in intimate asso- 
ciation with susceptible persons at play or in the 
home. Conditions of poor sanitation and hygiene 
contribute to spread only if the infected child is 
surrounded by susceptible persons, but insofar as 
populations under such conditions have a high 
incidence of naturally acquired immunity, the chain 
of transmission is more readily broken. These find- 
ings have a special significance for the conduct and 
evaluation of large field trials. 

For determining the extent of spread of the vac- 
cine strains and evaluating the effects of such 
spread, populations having generally poor sanita- 
tion and hygiene are paradoxically less suitable than 
populations having better sanitation and hygiene 
for the following reasons: 1. At any one time 5 to 
25% of the most susceptible child population is 
often already infected with naturally occurring 
polioviruses of varying degrees of virulence. 2. The 
incidence of naturally immune persons with re- 
sistant intestinal tracts is so high that only massive 
administration of the vaccine strains in the briefest 
possible period of time may have some chance of 
competing with the large numbers of naturally oc- 
curring polioviruses and other enteric viruses. 


Alteration in Characteristics of Virus After 
Multiplication in the Intestinal Tract of 
Vaccinated Persons and Contacts 


Whether the virus is substantially modified in 
the intestinal tract of vaccinated persons and con- 
tacts has naturally been a source of major concern 
in connection with live poliovirus vaccine and has 
been extensively studied by myself * and other in- 
vestigators '* who obtained strains from me. All 
are agreed that, under conditions which preclude 
infection with naturally occurring polioviruses, it 
is possible to demonstrate the presence of less at- 
tenuated virus in the stools of some vaccinated per- 
sons and contacts by inoculation into the central 
nervous system of monkeys. This is much less 
frequent and less marked with the type 1 and type 
2 strains that | selected than with the type 3. In 
none of the studies has a virus fully neurovirulent 
for monkeys been recovered from the stools. 

Furthermore, the less attenuated virus appears 
to constitute only a portion of the total poliovirus 
population in the intestinal tract. The major portion 
of the virus which is more highly attenuated, by 
virtue of numbers or other properties, has an ad- 
vantage over the less attenuated virus in the human 
intestinal tract. The less attenuated virus, which 
usually appears later in the course of viral multi- 
plication, at a time when the quantity of virus in the 
stool is smaller and is less likely to be transmitted 
naturally, as a rule disappears after more prolonged 
multiplication in the vaccinated person or contact. 
The monkey's nervous system, however, selects the 
smaller portion of the more neurotropic virus in a 
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manner comparable to the selection of a few peni- 
cillin-resistant streptococci by a penicillin-contain- 
ing culture medium. 

The most extensive studies on this subject were 
carried out by Smorodintsev and his associates in 
Leningrad. They studied the neurovirulence of the 
excreted virus of each of the three types, after each 
of 10 consecutive passages in susceptible children 
and also after a minimum of four natural passages 
in contacts. The Russian investigators reported that 
no greater increase in neurotropism was found after 
multiple passages than after a single passage and 
that when virus of greater neurotropism for mon- 
keys was fed it could not be detected in the next 
passage in the human intestinal tract. The idea of a 
“fixed” virus has meaning only in relation to its 
propagation in a medium, in which variants have 
no selective advantage. If all polioviruses had the 
capacity of becoming progressively more virulent 
for man on continued propagation in the human 
intestinal tract, we would expect to find only highly 
virulent polioviruses in nature; instead, the viruses 
recovered from healthy children have exhibited a 
broad spectrum of low to high neurovirulence, as 
measured by intracerebral inoculation of monkeys.” 

It is also important to remember that nature is 
already full of polioviruses more highly neuroviru- 
lent than any that have been found to be excreted 
by vaccinated persons or their contacts, and it is 
these naturally occurring virulent viruses that one 
is attempting to eliminate by a rapid production of 
sO many persons with resistant intestinal tracts 
that they will have no place in which to multiply. 

As the work progressed it became increasingly 
evident that the ultimate epidemiologic significance 
for man of the changes that have been observed 
in the excreted polioviruses could be determined 
not by any additional tests in culture mediums or 
in monkeys but only by the effects of contact im- 
munization in large field trials in which about half 
of a highly susceptible population remained un- 
vaccinated, in regions with a low incidence of nat- 
urally occurring polioviruses. 


Multiplication of Vaccine Strains, Antibody 
Response, and Resistance of the Intestinal 
Tract to Reinfection 


All three vaccine strains have been found to 
multiply extensively in the intestinal tracts of chil- 
dren and adults without antibody or with anti- 
body resulting from inoculations of Salk vaccine, 
when they were administered one at a time in a dose 
of 0.01 ml. of the culture fluid. A few adults without 
demonstrable antibody were found to be resistant to 
this dose, and there are observations which indicate 
that resistance of the intestinal tract to certain 
doses of virus may follow infections which are not 
associated with readily demonstrable antibody. My 
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own studies as well as those of Smorodintsev have 
demonstrated extensive resistance of the intestinal 
tract to reinfection with the same dose of each of 
the three types of vaccine virus during the first 
year after oral vaccination. Reinfection tests that 
[ carried out two years after vaccination indicated 
that the type 1 virus completely failed to multiply 
in some and multiplied only briefly in others and 
the type 2 virus failed to multiply in all, while the 
type 3 virus multiplied for a limited period in all of 
the eight persons tested. The antibody levels per- 
sisted without significant change for two years after 
oral vaccination, and no relation was found between 
the level of antibody and resistance to intestinal 
multiplication of the virus. 

In the absence of interference, antibody is de- 
monstrable within 7 to 10 days after infection. 
Simultaneous feeding of all three types to persons 
who are susceptible to all three types, and of two 
types to persons who are susceptible to both, oc- 
casionally results in partial or complete suppression 
of one of the types. Of the three strains that I se- 
lected the type 2 was found to be dominant to 
both types 1 and 3, and type 3 was dominant to 
type 1. When type | was fed first, the type 3 virus 
readily took over when it was given three to four 
weeks later, and the type 2 readily terminated the 
multiplication of type 3 when it was fed after a 
similar interval. In tests carried out by Smorodint- 
sev '* and Chumakov '® on large numbers of chil- 
dren under 3 years of age who received the three 
types in the order mentioned, 96 to 100% developed 
antibody for all three types. These investigators 
also obtained a high incidence of conversions from 
negative to positive when they fed a mixture of all 
three types to young children in institutions. The 
feeding of a mixture of all three types may prove 
to have certain advantages as a practical public 
health measure, but only under conditions con- 
ducive to extensive secondary spread of the vaccine 
strains may One expect to obtain a_ satisfactory 
result after a single administration. 


Interference by Qther Enteric Viruses 


Intestinal infections with a variety of viruses, in- 
cluding enteric cytopathogenic human orphan 
virus (ECHO), Coxsackie virus strains A and B, 
and adenoviruses, as well as naturally occurring 
polioviruses, have been found to be capable of 
temporary, partial, or complete suppression of 
multiplication of the orally administered poliovirus 
vaccine strains.'" This interference phenomenon 
may be expected to play an especially prominent 
role under conditions of poor sanitation and hygiene 
in subtropical and tropical regions. The natural 
spread of the vaccine strains may provide a possible 
solution to the problem, but only if the poliovirus 
vaccine strains should be administered on a massive 
enough scale in a short enough time to outnumber 
the viruses that are undergoing natural dissemina- 
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tion. A program of administration of the vaccine 
strains immediately after birth, before the intestinal 
tract has been invaded by other viruses, needs 
further extensive study and may provide the best 
ultimate procedure for immunization with live 
poliovirus vaccine, after the initial mass vaccination 
of a population has been accomplished. 


Field Trials 


The minimum requirements for large-scale field 
trials are (1) a preliminary serologic survey of the 
population adequate to permit an estimate of the 
number of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons 
without antibody to each of the three types of 
poliovirus; (2) careful clinical and virological sur- 
veillance of the vaccinated and unvaccinated popu- 
lation over a period of many months, including one 
summer season; and (3) an estimate of the im- 
munogenic effectiveness of the vaccine, under the 
conditions obtaining in the field, by studies on 
paired serum specimens obtained at random from 
both vaccinated and unvaccinated persons. 

Early in 1958 Ramos-Alvarez and Gomez* in 
Mexico City fed all three types of the virus at 
monthly intervals to approximately 3,000 children 
under 5 years of age. The absence of any untoward 
reactions in these children and in their contacts 
during the remainder of the year provided the basis 
for tests on a larger scale on more than 170,000 chil- 
dren in four cities in 1959. These studies are as yet 
incomplete and no conclusions are warranted. It is 
already evident, however, that the spontaneously 
occurring polioviruses and other enteric viruses in 
the population played an important role in inter- 
fering with the full effectiveness of the vaccination. 

Hale and associates '’ recently reported the re- 
sults of their use of my type 2 vaccine in about 
200,000 children under 10 years of age during the 
course of a type 1 epidemic of poliomyelitis in 
Singapore. The estimated total number without type 
2 antibody has not yet been calculated, but the 
serologic survey indicated that 87% of the children 
under 2 years of age, 75% in the 2-to-3-year-old 
group, and 41% in the 3-to-4-year-old group had no 
antibody for type 2 virus. Despite the fact that a 
virological survey revealed that, of the children 
who came to be vaccinated, about 3% were carriers 
of type 1 poliovirus and 18% of other enteric viruses, 
the type 2 virus apparently multiplied in most of 
the type 2-susceptible children, as indicated by 
virus excretion and antibody formation. Among the 
children aged 2 to 10 who had no type 2 antibody 
prior to vaccination, 93 to 100% were found to have 
antibody three to four weeks later; the incidence of 
converters was only 70% in the 3-to-6-month-old 
children and 86% in the 7-to-23-month-old group. 
No cases of type 2 paralytic poliomyelitis appeared 
in any of the vaccinated children, and a single 
case of paralytic poliomyelitis with only type 2 virus 
excreted in the patient’s stools occurred dur- 
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ing the entire period among the 300,000 unvacci- 
nated children of the same age group. The 
occurrence of 179 type 1 paralytic cases among the 
unvaccinated compared with only 6 among the 
vaccinated, during the period of one week after be- 
ginning vaccination to the end of the epidemic, 
requires further detailed analysis but is in accord 
with the theoretical expectations of partial protec- 
tion of type 2 vaccine against type 1 paralytic 
poliomyelitis. 

In Czechoslovakia a large proportion of the child 
population had received three intracutaneous doses 
of Salk vaccine, and, while the incidence of para- 
lytic poliomyelitis was reduced in this group, 75 of 
the 169 cases in children under 16 years of age from 
June to December, 1958, occurred in the triply 
vaccinated group. To provide a basis for future 
policy the Ministry of Health. under the direction 
of Skovranek and others,'* carried out a large trial 
with live poliovirus vaccine in one part of the 
country and gave a fourth dose of Salk vaccine in 
another and no further inoculations in the rest of 
the country. The live virus vaccine, a part of the 
large lots that I had prepared, was given only to 
2-to-8-year-old children who had previously had 
three doses of Salk vaccine. However, a serologic 
survey carried out just before the program indi- 
cated that of the 143,377 who received the type 1 
vaccine an estimated 48,172 were without demon- 
strable type 1 antibody; for type 3 it was 54,856 
negative of 127,290; and for type 2 it was 23,406 
negative of 114,510. 

The three types were given in the order men- 
tioned at four-week intervals beginning Dec. 15, 
1958. The total number of inhabitants in the 
regions in which the live vaccine was used is about 
2,600,000, among whom at least 100,000 susceptible 
persons were available for contact infection. Sero- 
logic tests on paired serum specimens obtained at 
random before and four months after the vaccina- 
tion program indicated that for type 1 the conver- 
sion rate from negative to positive was about 95% 
in the vaccinated group, 42 to 50% in the unvacci- 
nated children under 10 years of age, and 26% in 
older unvaccinated persons. Somewhat lower but 
comparable conversion rates in vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated persons were found for the type 2 and 
type 3 viruses. Not a single case of poliomyelitis 
attributable to the virus fed was observed in any 
of the vaccinated children or their familial asso- 
ciates, and no increase in poliomyelitis morbidity 
was recorded in the unvaccinated population in the 
regions where the live virus was used on a massive 
scale or in the remainder of Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the first five months of 1959. The Czech inves- 
tigators concluded that the live vaccine was safe 
for both the vaccinated children and the community. 

The largest and most significant trials were car- 
ried out in many republics of the U. S. S. R. under 
the direction of Chumakov'® of Moscow and 
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Smorodintsev ‘* of Leningrad, to whom I am in- 
debted for the following information. The extensive 
serologic surveys carried out in the Baltic republics 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, as well as in 
Byelorussia, Moldavia, and other parts of the 
U. S. S. R., prior to the initiation of vaccination 
with live poliovirus vaccine, yielded results com- 
parable to those obtained in many areas of the 
United States prior to the initiation of the Salk 
vaccine program. In their preliminary tests early 
in 1959 the Russian investigators used portions of 
my original large lots of vaccine on about 70,000 
persons. For the subsequent mass tests they used 
secondary and tertiary lots which they prepared 
from the original vaccine that I sent them. Com- 
parative tests that they carried out, and tests per- 
formed in my laboratory, showed that these sec- 
ondary and tertiary lots were entirely comparable 
to the original. By the end of May almost 4 million 
persons, mostly under 15 years of age, had re- 
ceived the vaccine in the U. S. S. R. According to 
the serologic surveys already completed, about 
30% of these were without antibody for any one 
type of poliovirus. In Latvia, White Russia, and 
Moldavia, Smorodintsev estimated that of the 
1,400,000 persons vaccinated about 227,000 had 
triple-negative reactions. In most of the republics 
only about 50 to 60% of the indicated age groups 
were vaccinated and the remainder are available 
for judging the effects of spread of the vaccine 
strains. Strict clinical and virological surveillance 
of all suspected persons in the vaccinated and 
unvaccinated populations led the Russian investi- 
gators to conclude at the end of June that the 
vaccine was safe for the vaccinated persons as well 
as for the community. Not only was there no in- 
crease in the usual number of cases in the unvacci- 
nated during the spring months but by the middle 
of June the usual seasonal increase had failed to 
appear. Vaccination continued in the U. S. S. R. 
until July 15, by which time more than 6 million 
persons had received live poliovirus vaccine from 
the secondary and tertiary lots that they had pre- 
pared. 

The events of this summer in the U. S. S. R. and 
Czechoslovakia will be followed with the greatest 
of interest, for they should provide a basis for a 
final decision on the safety of this live poliovirus 
vaccine, not only for those who receive it but also 
for those who become immunized by contact infec- 
tion after multiple cycles of spread among the 
unvaccinated population. 


Addendum 


At the September meeting of the European Asso- 
ciation Against Poliomyelitis, Dr. V. Skovranek of 
the Ministry of Health of Czechoslovakia reported 
that the seasonal increase in paralytic poliomyelitis 
occurred as usual, during the months of July and 
August, in the regions of the country where three or 
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four doses of Salk vaccine had been administered to 
most children but not in those where live poliovirus 
vaccine had been given between December, 1958, 
and February, 1959, to only about 140,000 children 
out of a total population of all ages of about 2,600,- 
000. Prof. M. P. Chumakov, in a personal communi- 
cation, reported as follows: “By September first 
total number vaccinated with Sabin vaccine ex- 
ceeded 10 million, including 8,680,000 with vaccine 
prepared in Moscow. In Estonia and Lithuania 
number of polio cases in June, July and August ten 
times lower compared to average for same period in 
many years.” 

These observations, made during the summer 
months in Czechoslovakia and the U. S. S. R., pro- 
vide the definitive information that was being 
awaited regarding the safety of this live poliovirus 
vaccine not only for those who receive it but also 
for those who become immunized by contact infec- 
tion. The occurrence of several thousand cases of 
paralytic poliomyelitis in the United States and 
Canada during the past year indicates that, while 
the available Salk vaccine has undoubtedly pre- 
vented a great deal of paralytic poliomyelitis, it is 
inadequate in eliminating the disease or providing 
full protection. In my opinion, the persons respon- 
sible for public health in the United States must 
take immediate steps to check on the validity of the 
results of these immense field trials with this live 
poliovirus vaccine in the U. S. S. R. and Czecho- 
slovakia and in the meantime do everything possible 
to have it available for widespread use before the 
1960 poliomyelitis season. 

The author's studies were aided by grants from The Na- 
tional Foundation. 
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(expectation of life at birth) in the United States was 69.3 years in 1957, or 
0.3 years below the all time high registered in 1954 and again in 1956. The 
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slight setback in 1957 resulted largely from the widespread prevalence of Asian in- 
fluenza and other upper respiratory infections during the late months of the year. 
Even so, the 1957 experience was more favorable than that for any year prior to 
1954, the average length of life being 24% years greater than in 1947 and 20 years 
above that around 1900. A century ago the average lifetime was only about 42 years 
—three fifths the current figure.—Longevity of the American People in 1957, (Statis- 


tical Bulletin) Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, July, 1959. 
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REACTIONS TO POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


Charles N. Christensen, M.D., Indianapolis 


Poliomyelitis vaccine is unique among immuniz- 
ing biologicals for the very low reaction rate which 
attends its use. This report is based on the data on 
reactions reported to Eli Lilly and Company in 
connection with the production of over 184,000,000 
ml. of poliomyelitis vaccine. 


Anticipated Reactions 


When the vaccine was first made available, cer- 
tain possible reactions were anticipated.’ Encephali- 
tis, meningoencephalitis, neuritis, and other neurolo- 
gical illnesses were considered because of the 
experience with other immunizing biologicals. Such 
reactions have been recorded after the administra- 
tion of smallpox vaccine, pertussis vaccine, diph- 
theria toxoid, tetanus antitoxin, and many other 
agents. 

Because the virus was propagated in monkey 
kidney cells, the vaccine theoretically could con- 
tain Rh antigen and kidney protein. Therefore, 
hematological illness due to Rh sensitization and 
renal disease due to sensitization with renal pro- 
tein were considered possible. 

It was also anticipated that certain allergic mani- 
festations might occur, because all manufacturers, 
in addition to using monkey kidney protein, used 
penicillin, streptomycin, poliomyelitis virus, phenol- 
sulfonphthalein, and a synthetic medium of many 
constituents in some phase of the production of 
poliomyelitis vaccine. Furthermore, the Lilly polio- 
myelitis vaccine, which is made by the Maitland 
(minced monkey kidney) technique, contains 
thimerosal (Merthiolate) and sodium ethylene- 
diaminetetraacetate. Other manufacturers use one 
or more of a variety of substances in the production 
of their vaccine: polymyxin, trypsin, benzethonium, 
methylparaben, propylparaben, and calf or horse 
serum. With this impressive list of possible aller- 
gens, allergic reactions were rightfully considered 
a potential hazard. 

Although the list is long, the concentration of the 
various ingredients is extremely small. The final 
concentration of total nitrogen (from the medium 
itself, poliomyelitis virus, monkey kidney, and pos- 
sibly other proteins produced during viral growth) 
is 0.35 mg. per milliliter. The synthetic medium 
contains 0.25 mg. of nitrogen per milliliter. Recent 
exhaustive studies in our laboratories have shown 
the penicillin content of Lilly poliomyelitis vaccine 
to be less than 0.001 unit per milliliter in about 80% 
of lots; all lots contain less than 1.0 unit per milli- 
liter. Interestingly, if vaccine from a lot containing 
a detectable amount of penicillin is added to vac- 
cine containing no detectable penicillin, within 24 
hours penicillin cannot be identified in the mixture. 


From the Medical Division, Lilly Research Laboratories, Eli Lilly 
and Company. 


Complaints received by a manufacturer 
from physicians concerning unfavorable re- 
actions to formaldehyde-inactivated polio- 
myelitis vaccine have been analyzed. The 
use of 184,000,000 doses of vaccine was 
followed by 284 complaints, of which 138 
concerned only stinging or burning local 
pain. In six instances the symptoms suggested 
poliomyelitis, but in no case were the three 
essential criteria of inoculation-induced 
poliomyelitis satisfied. The most severe re- 
actions reported in connection with this vac- 
cine were four anaphylactoid reactions, and 
in each case recovery was complete. The most 
frequent types of reaction were allergic (56 
cases) and neurological (37). The complaint 
rate was therefore extremely low, and the 
relative safety of the vaccine was apparent. 


This suggests the presence of trace amounts of a 
penicillin-destroying substance, such as_penicilli- 
nase, in the vaccine. 

Incidence of Reactions 

Several investigators have assessed the incidence 
of reactions to poliomyelitis vaccine. In the first 
of these studies, done in preparation for the field 
trials of 1954, 7,507 children were inoculated with 
commercially prepared vaccine *; the only reaction 
encountered was one instance of urticaria. In the 
field trials themselves,’ minor reactions (faintness, 
dizziness, nausea, slight rash, and colds) were ob- 
served in 0.6% of children inoculated, and major 
reactions (severe rash, fever, severe pain in arms 
and legs, and central nervous system or renal dis- 
ease ) in 0.004%, i. e., 1 in 25,000. 

It is significant that controls were employed 
only in the field trials. Then the incidence of aller- 
gic symptoms after injection was similar in those 
given vaccine, those given placebos, and those who 
received no injection but were merely observed. 

One study,* which arrived at an incidence of reac- 
tions of 2.51%, is difficult to evaluate because of the 
lack of control subjects and the practice of recording 
as a separate reaction each symptom of any one 
person. 

More recently, the reactions which followed the 
administration of 138,528 injections were recorded.° 
Local irritation and pain at the injection site oc- 
curred in 15% of persons; generalized tiredness and 
headache were relatively common in adults; more 
specifically, fever, urticaria, skin rash, asthma, 
polyarthritis, heaviness in the vaccinated arm, 
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transient flaccid paralysis, and meningoencephalitic 
complications were recorded a total of 82 times— 
an incidence of less than 0.1%, 


Report of Reactions 


The information presented in this report is de- 
rived from the complaints received by Eli Lilly and 
Company from physicians concerning reactions to 
poliomyelitis vaccine. All complaints are included 
(see table), and no attempt has been made to 
eliminate those which may not have been due to the 
vaccine. In many instances, the reporting physician 
indicated that he did not believe that a particular 


Summary of Reactions Reported to Manufacturer 1955-1959° 


Reactions Total 
Pain on injection 138 
Neurological 37 
“Poliomyelitis” after injection 
Weakness (not poliomyelitis ) 
Meningeal irritation 
Encephalitis 
Convulsions 
Syncope 
Neuropathy of facial nerve 
( Bell’s palsy ) 
Paresthesias 
Allergic 
Anaphylaxis 
Urticaria 
Skin rashes 
Miscellaneous 
lebrile reaction . 11 
Local reaction . 17 
Miscellaneous . 17 
Unspecified 8 
Grand total 284 


* During this interval, over 184,000,000 ml. of vaccine was 


released. 


reaction was related to the vaccine but that he was 
reporting it either for our information or in the 
course of an inquiry about our receipt of similar 
complaints. The classification is arbitrary, and a 
particular complaint could have been placed in one 
of several categories. However, for simplicity, each 
complaint is listed only once according to what 
appears to be the dominant symptom or symptoms. 

There have been a total of 284 complaints (see 
table). Of course, this does not represent all of the 
reactions which have occurred with the use of the 
product, and, therefore, the incidence of reactions 
cannot be computed from these data. Because the 
product is new, it seems likely that most of the 
severe reactions would have been reported, In 
addition, it is probable that the company is notified 
of a greater percentage of the less significant reac- 
tions than is the case with other more-established 
biologicals. This is perhaps borne out in some 
measure by the fact that nearly half (138) of the 
total number of complaints have been concerned 
with burning or stinging pain on injection. This 
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leaves 146 possibly significant complaints recorded 
in connection with the use of 184,000,000 doses of 
vaccine, a complaint rate of 1 per 1,200,000. 

In six instances, a clinical picture resembling 
poliomyelitis was recorded after the injection of the 
vaccine. Weakness in the extremities not diagnosed 
as poliomyelitis was reported three times; in two 
patients, it was transient; in the third case, an adult 
male developed weakness of his left leg after a 
second injection and more severe weakness after a 
third injection. 

Meningeal irritation includes all complaints in 
which a stiff neck was prominent in the sympto- 
matology. In various patients, headache, pain in the 
back or legs, fever, and vomiting were prominent. 
In none of the patients with encephalitis were 
laboratory data available to identify the etiological 
agent. Convulsions were reported four times. In 
three instances, they occurred almost immediately 
after injection of the vaccine; in the fourth, 17 con- 
vulsions occurred seven days after a second dose of 
vaccine. Syncope was apparently related to emo- 
tional stimuli associated with the injections. Neurop- 
athy of facial nerve (Bell’s palsy), with onset 5 to 
10 days after administration of the vaccine, was 
reported on three occasions. In the two patients 
with paresthesias, recovery was complete within 
24 hours. 

Four instances of anaphylactoid reactions were 
reported. In two, further details were not available. 
In the other two, there was a history of previous 
allergy, and the evidence indicates that vaccine 
may have been the cause of the reactions. Recovery 
in all was complete. A subsequent skin test in one 
patient indicated sensitivity to the vaccine; perhaps 
these reactions could have been avoided by prior 
skin testing. These anaphylactoid reactions are the 
most severe reactions that have been reported in 
connection with the vaccine. 

Urticaria occurred within a few hours up to 10 
days after administration of the vaccine. It oc- 
curred in persons with and without previous his- 
tories of allergy as well as in persons known to be 
sensitive and in those known to be not sensitive to 
penicillin. The cases of skin rash usually concerned 
nondiagnostic macular or maculopapular erythe- 
matous lesions but included two patients who had 
exfoliative dermatitis. Included in miscellaneous 
allergic reactions were four examples of local reac- 
tions observed in patients known to be sensitive to 
mercury, two patients who had symptoms similar 
to serum sickness, one who developed periorbital 
edema and conjunctivitis 24 hours after administra- 
tion of vaccine, and a young boy with a history of 
severe allergy who had local erythema at the in- 
jection site after the administration of vaccine. In 
addition, in nine instances, physicians stated that 
patients had allergic reactions, but there was no 
description of the reaction or the circumstances in 
which it occurred, 

Patients who had febrile reactions had many other 
manifestations, including headache, croup, adenitis, 
sore throat, myalgia, conjunctivitis, and in one case 
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a rash. Local reactions consisted of erythema, in- 
duration, and swelling at the site of injection with 
or without fever. 

Under miscellaneous reactions were included a 
variety of complaints which could be classified un- 
der one of the other headings. The fact that each 
one was reported only once or twice in connection 
with this vast amount of vaccine is substantial evi- 
dence that these were coincidental occurrences and 
had no relation to the vaccine. 


Comment 


Since the introduction of poliomyelitis vaccine 
there has been concern that the vaccine might 
precipitate or, by containing live virus, actually 
cause poliomyelitis. Evaluation of this point is 
hampered by the fact that when millions of persons 
are immunized, almost certainly some are infected 
with the virus at the time of injection of vaccine or 
they acquire infection soon after vaccine is given. 

Poliomyelitis due to the injection of live virus 
has three characteristics: its onset occurs 4 to 14 
days after injection, paralysis will tend to occur in 
the inoculated extremity, and more cases will occur 
after the use of the suspect lot of vaccine than 
would be expected from coincidental infection. 
From the data of the Poliomyelitis Surveillance Unit 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, it is apparent 
that never has the use of any lot of the vaccine 
under discussion been followed by paralytic dis- 
ease with these three characteristics. In addition, 
no commercial lot of this vaccine has ever been 
shown to contain live poliomyelitis virus by meticul- 
ous tissue-culture and monkey safety tests. On this 
basis, it seems likely that cases of poliomyelitis 
which occurred after injection of the vaccine were 
coincidental to its use. 

The significance of the various other neurological 
manifestations is difficult to assess. Such illnesses 
have been associated with other immunizing agents, 
and in the final evaluation it may be that polio- 
myelitis vaccine will be implicated in some of 
them. With such an extremely low incidence, the 
possibility is great that intercurrent illness is re- 
sponsible for most of them. 

It appears that the risk of sensitization to monkey 
kidney protein or the Rh antigen, if it exists at all, 
is very small. Asthma after injection of vaccine has 
been reported in one child sensitive to monkey tis- 
sue.” There is also one case of anemia among our 
miscellaneous complaints, but the evidence would 
indicate that the vaccine was not responsible. 

Several articles have been published reporting 
allergic reactions which have followed administra- 
tion of poliomyelitis vaccine. When the incidence 
is so low, it becomes difficult to know if the vac- 
cine per se was responsible. Wolf and Pinsky ’ 
observed typically allergic reactions after the ad- 
ministration of placebos. 

Penicillin has been incriminated as a cause of 
the allergic reactions. Antibiotics cannot be omitted 
from the manufacturing process of poliomyelitis 
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vaccine. They are essential to prevent bacterial 
contamination of the tissue culture. In the process 
of making vaccine, monkey kidney cells are grown 
for six days in nutrient medium to which penicillin 
and streptomycin have been added. Then, the fluid 
is removed and replaced with fresh medium, again 
containing penicillin and streptomycin. At this time, 
poliomyelitis virus is added and allowed to grow 
for four days at 37 C. The virus-laden fluid is then 
separated from the monkey kidney cells and sub- 
jected to formaldehyde inactivation for 13 days at 
37 C. Thus, after the final addition of penicillin to 
the tissue-culture fluid, it is incubated at 37 C for a 
total of 17 days. At the end of this time, penicillin 
is usually not detectable. With so many other 
allergens in the vaccine, considerable confirming 
evidence would be needed to establish an associa- 
tion between a given allergic manifestation and 
penicillin. 

Certainly, a very high degree of sensitivity to 
penicillin, so high that it is only rarely encountered, 
would have to exist if the penicillin in the vaccine 
were to be a cause of reactions. In the field trials, 
children sensitive to penicillin were given the vac- 
cine without difficulty. In addition, Siegal* gave 
the vaccine to persons known to be_penicillin- 
sensitive and concluded that no hazard should 
accrue from the administration of the vaccine to 
such people. Since an infinitesimal quantity of 
penicillin is probably present in all poliomyelitis 
vaccine, it has been suggested that penicillinase be 
added to the vaccine before it is given to peniciltin- 
sensitive persons. If one elects to use penicillinase, 
it should be recognized that it too is a foreign 
protein and that allergic reactions to it have been 
reported.® 

For a proper perspective, these data may be 
compared with information about other immuni- 
zation procedures. In 1947, 45 cases of encephalitis 
and four deaths occurred after about 5 million 
smallpox vaccinations in New York City.'’ Berg "' 
collected the reported cases of neurological compli- 
cations of pertussis immunization. He found 107 
cases with 15 deaths since 1933. When the millions 
of doses of poliomyelitis vaccine are viewed against 
this background, the relative safety of the vaccine 
is apparent. 

Summary 

Reactions have been reported to Eli Lilly and 
Company in connection with over 184,000,000 doses 
of its poliomyelitis vaccine. Of a total of 284 com- 
plaints, 138 were concerned with burning or sting- 
ing pain on injection. There were 37 neurological, 
56 allergic, 11 febrile, 17 local, 17 miscellancous, 
and 8 unspecified reactions, or a total of 146 pos- 
sibly significant reactions—a “complaint rate” of 1 
per 1,200,000 doses. Because of incomplete report- 
ing, the data do not allow an estimate of the inci- 
dence of reactions, but they do indicate that re- 
actions are extremely infrequent and that allergic 
reactions are not a serious problem. 
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Prior to Nov. 4, 1958, one of us (W. W.) had 
operated on 429 patients with stricture of the bile 
ducts at the Mayo Clinic. On some of these patients 
more than one operation had been performed. On 
several other occasions reports of follow-up studies 
have been made on some or all of these cases. On 
this occasion, it seemed advisable to study the re- 
sults of the operations used in the correction of the 
strictures after a lapse of 5 to 25 years. 

We heard from 191 patients in this group (all of 
whom were operated on prior to 1953), and these 
191 patients had had 217 operations. Sixty-one per 
cent of the operations gave excellent or good re- 
sults and 7% fair results (table 1). We then decided 
to extend the study to the patients operated on 
more recently, that is, from 1953 through 1957 with 
a follow-up of one to five years. Seventy-four pa- 
tients on whom 91 operations have been performed 
were heard from in this group. Twenty-two were 
men and 52 were women. As might be expected, 
the results were a little better with a shorter 
follow-up. Both excellent and good results showed 
an increase of 5 percentage points, with the poor 


From the Section of Surgery, Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation. 
The Mayo Foundation is a part of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Read before the Section on Surgery, General and Abdominal, at the 
108th Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, Atlantic 
City, June 11, 1959. 
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STUDY OF THREE HUNDRED EIGHT OPERATIONS FOR STRICTURE 
OF BILE DUCTS 


FOLLOW-UP PERIODS OF ONE TO FIVE OR FIVE TO TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Waltman Walters, M.D. 


John A. Ramsdell, M.D., Rochester, Minn. 


The late results of operations to correct 
stricture of the bile ducts were investigated 
in 265 patients who responded to requests 
for follow-up study. They had undergone 
altogether 308 operations from 1 to 25 years 
before the time of the study. In every case 
but one the stricture followed surgical injury. 
The operations done to correct the stricture 
were usually either choledochocholedochos- 
tomy or choledochoduodenostomy, and the 
results of these two were about the same, 
with 68 and 69% of good or excellent 
results in the patients reporting. Even when 
strictures were so located that no patent 
extrahepatic duct was visible, it was often 
possible to relieve the biliary obstruction 
by special procedures. Two patients were 
pregnant at the time of operation, and there 
were 19 subsequent deliveries in 14 patients, 
all but one delivery being normal, full-term, 
and spontaneous. Among the 191 patients 
followed up for more than five years, there 
were 28 deaths and 16 of these were 
ascribed to cirrhosis or liver failure. 
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results being a little more than half (19%) as large 
as those of the long-term group. The operative 
mortality for the entire group was about 5%. Re- 
sults of the operations were about the same for the 
two sexes in the patients operated on one to five 
years previously. 


Pregnancy in Follow-up Period 


Four women in the group volunteered informa- 
tion that they had had pregnancies which went on 
to term after operation. Two of these were pregnant 
(one for one month and the other for five months ) 
at the time of the operation. This interested us, 
since we had advised seven patients against becom- 
ing pregnant because of fear that severe dysfunc- 
tion of the liver might occur. As a result of this 
advice two of the husbands had ligations of the 
ductus deferens and one patient had bilateral oopho- 
rectomy. It seemed necessary, therefore, to see 
what the results had been in other women in the 
childbearing period who became pregnant after 
having been operated on for stricture of the bile 
ducts. 

Fifty-three patients qualified for study and 50 
replied by May 26, 1959. The results are interesting. 
There were 19 deliveries in 14 patients, and all but 
one was a normal full-term spontaneous delivery. 
These patients were not in a selected group of those 
having good or excellent results from their opera- 
tions for stricture; nine had reported either excel- 
lent or good results, two had fair, and three had 
poor results. All types of operations had been per- 
formed. Six patients had had hepaticoduodenos- 
tomy, two had choledochoduodenostomy, two had 
hepaticojejunostomy of the Roux-Y type, one had a 
double hepaticojejunostomy, one a double hepatico- 
duodenostomy, one a choledochocholedochostomy, 
and one a cholecystenterostomy. We have gone into 
detail regarding this group of cases because it 
seems to illustrate that there was no appreciable 
evidence of anastomotic dysfunction or disturb- 
ance of liver function during pregnancy and child- 
birth. 


TasLe 1.—Results of Operations for Stricture 
of Bile Ducts, by Percentage 
5 to 25-Yr lto5-Yr 
Results” Follow-upt Follow-up} 
Excellent 37 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
* Criteria for results are given in text. 
+ 217 operations. 
{ 91 operations. 
Only one patient had any signs or symptoms of 
biliary obstruction which were not present before 
the pregnancy; these symptoms were mild abdomi- 
nal pain during the last three months of pregnancy. 
Stools were colorless for a few days after the 
delivery, yet there were no subsequent symptoms 


and the patient has been in good health since. 
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Patients who had fair or poor results before their 
pregnancies continued to have some symptoms of 
biliary obstruction but to no greater degree than 
they had been having before the pregnancies. Of 
further interest is that half these patients had a 
hepatitis of grade 3 or 4 at the time of operation on 


TaBLe 2.—Results of Various Operations for 
Stricture of Bile Ducts® 


Excellent 
Total or Good 


Operation and Follow-up Group, Yr. Operations Results, % 


Choledochocholedochostomy 
68 


Choledochoduodenostomy 


Hepaticocholedochostomy 
Hepaticoduodenostomy 


Double hepaticoduodenostomy 
BBO 
Double hepaticojejunostomy 


Hepaticojejunostomy 
8 


* Results of such miscellaneous operations as hepaticostomy, inser 
tion of T tubes, and choledochojejunostomy are not ineluded 


their bile ducts. The corollary of this is that patients 
operated on for stricture of the bile ducts have not 
been harmed by pregnancy—and normal deliveries 
of normal infants have occurred. 


Results by Type of Operation 


Results of operations for stricture were consid- 
ered (1) excellent when the patient reported good 
health, with no chills, fever, or jaundice and no 
pain, or only occasional vague discomfort, seeming- 
ly not associated with the biliary tract; (2) good 
when the patient reported good health and one or 
more of the following symptoms only occasionally 
and in mild degree: fever, chills, pain, and slight 
or only questionable jaundice; (3) fair when the 
patient had more frequent attacks of biliary ob- 
struction but was able to work; and (4) poor when 
one or more of the symptoms kept the patient from 
carrying on normal activities. 

The number of anastomoses of the common or 
hepatic duct above the stricture to the duodenum 
was twice that of the ductal anastomoses (choledo- 
chocholedochostomy ). The results of the various 
types of operations are shown in table 2. Briefly, in 
ductal anastomoses and when enough common or 
common hepatic duct was present to permit an 
accurate biliary-intestinal anastomosis (and they 
were mostly biliary-duodenal ), excellent and good 
results were about 70% in the group with the 5-to- 
25-year follow-up and 82 to 88% in the group with 
the 1-to-5-year follow-up. 
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In 29 patients the stricture was so extensive that 
it was necessary to dissect out both hepatic ducts 
from the parenchyma of the liver; in 23 of these 
patients the ducts were anastomosed to the duo- 
denum and in 6 to the jejunum. That these difficult 
procedures for extensive strictures of the bile ducts 
gave excellent or good results in almost the same 
percentage of cases as those in which the common 
or common hepatic ducts were anastomosed to the 
duodenum or jejunum emphasizes the fact that, no 
matter how extensive the stricture or how many 
previous operations the patient has had for its cor- 
rection, if biliary obstruction has developed further 
operation should be undertaken, since an effectively 
functioning anastomosis may be possible between 
the hepatic ducts and the duodenum or jejunum. 
In the long-term follow-up group 26 patients had 
had four previous operations and 11 had had five 
to eight operations for the correction of the stricture 
previous to the time of the operation by one of 
us (W. W.). 


Tasie 3.—Late Deaths in Group Operated on for Biliary 
Stricture Prior to 1953 


No. of Condition of Liver No. of 

Cause of Death Deaths at Operation Cases 
7 Hepatitis and cirrhosis .... 6 
9 Hepatitis, grade 3o0r4.... 4 
4 
Normal liver 2 
Cardiovascular Hepatitis, grade 3......... 2 
Hepatitis, grade 2 ......... 1 
Cardiac failure ............ 2 Hepatitis, grade 3 ......... 1 
Carcinoma of lung ........ 1 Normal liver ..........+.0+. 1 
Carcinoma of uterus ...... 1 1 
5 Hepatitis and cirrhosis .... 3 

28 


Mention should be made of the use of hepati- 
costomy, that is, the insertion of a catheter into a 
dilated intrahepatic duct near the hilus of the liver 
in which stricture of the extrahepatic ducts seems 
to be complete. Spontaneous fistulas between biliary 
tract and duodenum developed in 8 (67%) of the 
12 patients treated by hepaticostomy. Two of the 
eight have had excellent results and one patient 
had a fair result after the development of the in- 
ternal fistulas. As a result of relief of the biliary 
obstruction, the patients’ conditions improved and 
the size of the liver decreased so that we were 
able, at a later operation, to make a biliary duodenal 
anastomosis in three of these remaining five pa- 
tients, two of whom had excellent results and one 
a poor result. 

In the series with the short-term follow-up, 
hepaticostomy was performed twice. One patient 
died within six months from hepatic failure, and one 
is living in good health five years after the opera- 
tion and the development of an external biliary 
fistula. 
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The point to be emphasized is that, when a com- 
plete stricture of the extrahepatic ducts has oc- 
curred, a dilated intrahepatic duct can usually be 
found near the hilus of the liver by inserting an 
aspirating needle attached to a syringe. When the 
duct is found, an opening can be made into the 
intrahepatic duct by use of a small-bladed scalpel 
cutting into the liver along the course of the needle. 

Many of the patients with good and excellent 
results have reported two or three episodes of 
cholangitis the first year after operation. These then 
disappeared. This is important because, if attacks 
continue or worsen, it means that obstruction of the 
anastomosis has occurred and further operations 
may be necessary to relieve it. 

Prosthetic Splints.—Generally speaking, prosthetic 
splints used in the anastomoses were of two types. 
T tubes were used in duct-to-duct anastomoses as | 
well as in biliary-intestinal anastomoses when the 
patient was deeply jaundiced and there was a good 
deal of bile pigment debris and stones within the 
intrahepatic duct. Use of T tubes permitted the 
washing out from time to time of any bile pigment 
debris or stones that might have accumulated in 
the radicles of the intrahepatic bile duct. In addi- 
tion, such tubes gave immediate and certain relief of 
the biliary obstruction. The other most frequently 
used prosthetic device was a piece of catheter with 
two oversized catheter rings around it (the Mayo- 
Sullivan tube). This type of prosthesis was used 
more frequently than the T tube for hepatic duct- 
to-duodenal anastomoses (hepaticoduodenostomy ), 
especially when there was but a fringe of duct left 
to anastomose. Almost equally good or excellent 
results followed its use when the common duct was 
anastomosed to the duodenum (choledochoduo- 
denostomy) in the absence of intrahepatic stones 
or bile pigment debris. 

Long-term results of double hepaticoduodenos- 
tomy (total of 17 cases) were excellent or good in 
five of the six cases (83%) in which Mayo-Sullivan 
tubes were used as the prostheses and in only five 
of eight cases (63%) in which T tubes were used. 
In nine cases in which biliary-duodenal anastomoses 
were made no prosthetic devices were used, and 
good or excellent results followed in seven cases 
(78%). Generally speaking, T tubes were kept in 
for six to nine months, while the Mayo-Sullivan 
tube remained for varying periods of weeks to 
months. 

Effects of Cirrhosis of Liver and Hepatitis.— 
Twenty-eight deaths occurred during the follow-up 
period in the 5-to-25-year series; 16 were from 
cirrhosis or liver failure (table 3). Fourteen of 
these 16 patients had cirrhosis or hepatitis, grade 3 
or 4, at the time of the operation. The remaining 12 
deaths were due to causes unrelated to the opera- 
tion: 2 from carcinoma (one of the lung and one of 
the uterus) and 5 from cardiovascular disease. 
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In the series with the short-term follow-up there 
were seven deaths. Five occurred immediately 
after operation; two of these five were due to liver 
failure, one to pulmonary embolus, and two to 
uncontrollable intestinal bleeding. Of the two 
deaths in the follow-up period, one occurred six 
months after operation from hepatic failure and 
the other, five years after operation from a cardio- 
vascular accident. 


Comment 


This is a follow-up report of results of 308 opera- 
tions for stricture of the bile ducts performed by one 
of us (W. W.) on 265 patients. Two series were 
studied; in the first the follow-up period was 5 to 
25 years, and in the second it was 1 to 5 years. The 
purpose of the division into periods of time was 
not only to see what the long-term results were but 
to contrast the two groups. 

In the leng-term group 191 patients who had had 
217 operations replied to the questionnaire and in 
the short-term group 74 patients who had had 91 
operations were included. About 20% of the pa- 
tients had had two or more operations for stricture 
performed by one of us. 

Excellent and good results followed 61% of the 
217 operations on patients having a 5-to-25-year 
follow-up and 73% of the 91 in the short-term 
group. Fair results were obtained in an additional 
7 and 8% respectively. 

The results from choledochocholedochostomy 
(duct-to-duct anastomosis) and from choledocho- 
duodenostomy were practically the same in each 
series, with good or excellent results in 68 and 69% 
of cases, respectively, in the long-term group and 
in 88 and 82% in the short-term group. These pro- 
cedures made up the major portion of the opera- 
tions, although hepaticoduodenostomy, both single 
and double, with single or double hepaticojejunos- 
tomy was performed in appreciable numbers of 
cases with almost equally good results, even in the 
29 cases in which it was necessary to dissect out 
both hepatic ducts from the liver parenchyma to 
anastomose them to the duodenum or jejunum. The 
best results in general followed the use of T tubes 
in duct-to-duct anastomoses and in choledochoduo- 
denostomy or hepaticoduodenostomy when _ bile 
pigment, stones, and infection were present in the 
intrahepatic ducts. The Mayo-Sullivan tube gave 
the best results in hepaticointestinal anastomoses 
when intrahepatic infection or bile pigment did not 
complicate the stricture. This was particularly true 
when the common hepatic duct remnant was very 
short or where both hepatic ducts were anastomosed 
to the duodenum. T tubes were left in for six to 
nine months and the Mayo-Sullivan tubes from 
weeks to months. Fourteen women gave birth to 19 
children normally without disturbances of the func- 
tioning of the anastomosis or the liver. 
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Many of the patients with good and excellent 
results have reported two or three episodes of 
cholangitis the first year after operation; these then 
ceased. This is important because if attacks con- 
tinue or worsen it means obstruction of the anasto- 
mosis, and further operation is usually necessary. 

It is of interest that stricture was due to surgical 
injury in all except one of the 191 patients studied 
in the long-term group and in all of the patients 
in the short-term group. In the one exception it was 
due to external trauma to the abdomen. Late deaths 
were due largely to severe cirrhosis with and with- 
out hepatitis present at the time of operation or 
to unrelated causes, such as cardiovascular lesions. 

This study has brought out several points that 
are worth emphasis: 

1. Regardless of the number of previous attempts 
to repair the stricture, no patient should be denied 
operation unless evidence of hepatic insufficiency, 
characterized by ascites with a long history of deep 
jaundice, is present. 

2. Cirrhosis of the liver is not a contraindication 
to operation unless hepatic insufficiency with 
ascites is present. It increases the risk, however, 
and makes the operation more difficult because of 
the collateral circulation, and the end-results are 
not nearly so good. 

3. Even though one surgeon may report that no 
duct is present outside of the liver, this does not 
mean that another surgeon of greater experience 
may not find enough duct, or dissect out enough at 
the hilus of the liver, to enable him to restore 
biliary-intestinal continuity. Furthermore, even 
when no extrahepatic duct is found, relief of the 
biliary obstruction by insertion of a drainage cathe- 
ter into a dilated intrahepatic duct may cause a 
sufficient decrease in the size of the liver so that 
an accurate biliary-intestinal anastomosis can be 
made at a second operation or a spontaneous biliary 
intestinal fistula may result. 

4. Usually more of the duct at the upper end is 
uninvolved in the stricture than appears evident at 
first because of the overlying hepatic tissue. Thus, 
if the duct is found, it can be grasped at its open 
end with Allis forceps and dissected from the over- 
lying hepatic tissue or from the tissue surrounding 
it at the hilus. 

5. The intrahepatic ducts should be searched for 
stones with the exploring scoops, for such stones are 
a frequent accompaniment of strictures of the com- 
mon duct. 

6. Before making a duct-to-duct anastomosis, the 
surgeon must be sure that the ampulla is free of 
stones and that the continuity between the hepatic 
and common ducts and the duodenum is not im- 
paired. 

7. The proper length of time for the prosthetic 
splint to remain in the anastomosis to prevent con- 
striction is still being investigated. 
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Herpes zoster is a vesiculobullous eruption of 
the skin secondary to involvement of sensory gan- 
glions and nerves by the varicella-zoster virus. Al- 
most all recorded experience with this problem 
concerns adult patients who have had varicella at 
some time during their life. This is one reason that 
herpes zoster has been considered as an immuno- 
logically modified form of varicella (chickenpox ). 

Comby ' reported in 1922 on 84 personal cases 
collected during 40 years of interest in the prob- 
lem of zona (herpes zoster) in children. Only 20 
of his patients were under 5 years of age, but the 
number of observations that he made indicates 
that the available statistics do not present a com- 
plete picture. In his experience, the sex distribu- 
tion was about equal. He was of the opinion that 
these patients were rarely in good health, and he 
thought that tuberculosis predisposed to the de- 
velopment of herpes zoster. The eruption consisted 
of painless vesiculobullous lesions evolving rapidly 
and healing without complication, as compared to 
the lesions in adults. No other experience reported 
in the literature is so extensive. 

This disease has been considered such a rarity 
that individual case reports in children, such as 
that of Madden,* have been significant. A truly 
rare occurrence is herpes zoster neonatorum, of 
which 10 cases have been reported. The latest, 
reported by Feldman,’ occurred in only one of a 
set of twins. The mother had not had a recog- 
nizable infection. The obstetrician who delivered 
the children and the bacteriologist who handled 
the material had herpes zoster 14 and 15 days, 
respectively, after contact. 

We have observed seven cases of herpes zoster 
in young children in the past three years at the 
Mayo Clinic and believe that it must be more 
common than written medical experience would 
indicate. We present the following case reports 
to emphasize those special clinical features which 
characterize herpes zoster in the child and to in- 
dicate how this condition may be best diagnosed 
and treated. Some of the data in these seven cases 
are summarized in the accompanying table. 


Report of Cases 


Case 1.—A 7-month-old boy, the result of a nor- 
mal pregnancy and delivery, had a three-day his- 
tory of a papulovesicular rash on the upper part 
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Herpes zoster, erroneously considered a 
rare disease in children, is fairly common 
but often unrecognized because it produces 
little reaction in the pediatric patient. Clinical 
observations of seven children with this ill- 
ness are presented. None of the children had 
been exposed to the herpes zoster virus 
before the onset of illness. Five had had 
chickenpox (immunologically related to 
herpes zoster) during the first year of life. 
The vesiculobullous lesion occurring in the 
children’s skin had the appearance and 
herpetiform grouping typical of lesions in 
the adult. Complications of the disease were 
like those in the adult except that posther- 
petic neuralgia did not occur. Neither the 
illness nor its complications are usually severe 
in this age group. The youngster requires 
only supportive care and, occasionally, 
specific attention to the skin lesions. 


of the right arm. Subsequently, new vesicles on 
an erythematous base appeared, grouped in plaques 
along the arm and over the central portion of the 
back (fig. 1). The child apparently was not dis- 
tressed by the eruption. No scratching, crying, or 
disturbance of normal function was noted. The 
child had not been taking any medicaments and 
had been essentially well except for mild coryza 
before the rash appeared. No prior history of child- 
hood diseases was elicited. Vaccination against 
diphtheria, pertussis, and tetanus (DPT) had been 
completed two months before. Smears from the 
floor of the bullae revealed giant balloon cells 
(fig. 2). All residuals had healed in one month. 

Case 2.—A 2-year-old boy was brought to the 
clinic because of a vesicular eruption of the right 
scapular and axillary region of four days’ duration. 
The patient complained of mild pruritus of the 
area but no pain. He had been somewhat restless 
during the night. Grouped vesicles on erythema- 
tous, edematous bases were present in a unilateral 
distribution along the right upper part of the back. 
A few vesicles were noted lower on the back. This 
patient had had mild varicella at the age of 2 
months, when his sister, at that time 3 years of 
age, had also had the disease. The patient had 
been exposed recently to a person who had vari- 
cella. With topical therapy the lesions underwent 
involution in three weeks. 
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Case 3.—A 2%-year-old girl had an eruption of 
three days’ duration on the left thigh that spread 
to involve the buttocks. Examination disclosed a 
vesicular papular eruption on the lateral aspect 
of the left buttock and thigh and the medial aspect 
of the left thigh, with a considerable amount of 
underlying induration. Her rectal temperature was 
100 F (37.8 C). The diagnosis of herpes zoster 
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smallpox vaccinations two years before. He had 
experienced a nonspecific dermatitis two years pre- 
viously which disappeared without therapy. He had 
had varicella at the age of one year. Balloon cells 
were found on smears made from the current le- 
sions. The lesions underwent involution in three 
weeks after the local application of an antibiotic 
cream. Permanent scarring occurred. 


Data in Seven Cases of Herpes Zoster in Children 


Duration of 
Lesions, Wk. 


Primary Location of Lesions 
Right arm and shoulder 
Right shoulder and axilla 
Left thigh, buttocks 
Right lumbar and inguinal region 
Left thorax 
Right thigh, leg, and hip 
Left leg and thigh 


4 


Age at 
Previous 
Varicella 

None 
2 mo. 
2 mo. 
lyr. 

2 yr. 

3 mo. 
smo. 


Known Exposure 
Pain Sequelae to Varicella” 
0 None 
None 
Generalized herpes 
Cutaneous sears 
None 
Meningitie reaction 
Generalized herpes 


* None of the patients was known to have been exposed to herpes zoster 


was concurred in by the pediatrician and the der- 
matologist. Two days later a generalized eruption 
of single discrete vesicles developed over the face, 
back, and trunk, with a total of 30 to 35 lesions. 
Within two weeks this eruption had almost dis- 
appeared. She had been exposed to varicella one 
month and again two weeks prior to the develop- 
ment of the eruption. The child had had varicella 
at the age of 2 months, when three other siblings 
had had the disease. 

Case 4.—-A 2%-year-old boy had a one-week his- 
tory of pain in the surface tissues of the right lum- 
bar region, extending anteriorly to the right lower 


Fig. 1 (case 1).—Eruption of grouped vesicles on urti- 
carial base on arm and shoulder. 


quadrant of the abdomen and the inguinal zone. 
This had been followed by a grouped vesicular 
eruption on an erythematous base. One zone of 
superficial necrosis of the skin was present over the 
lumbar region. The patient was the result of a 
normal pregnancy and had completed his DPT and 


Case 5.—A 4-year-old boy had a one-week his- 
tory of an asymptomatic papulovesicular eruption 
on the left side of the thorax. Lesions had con- 
tinued to develop during the week. At the time of 
examination only crusted dry papules were present 
in a band on the right side of the thorax laterally 
and anteriorly. The only treatment had been with 
the use of baby oil. The lesions resolved with local 
therapy in two weeks. The child had had varicella 
at the age of 2 years. 

Case 6.—A 4-year-old boy had pain in the super- 
ficial tissues of the medial aspect of the right thigh 
for four days. This was followed by the onset of a 
vesicular eruption, which spread in two days to 


Fig. 2 (case 1).—Giant balloon cell in smear of material 
from floor of bullae in herpes zoster (Wright's stain; x 
960). 


involve the anterior and lateral aspects of the thigh 
(fig. 3a). Local treatment with hydrocortisone and 
antibiotic medication were without effect. Twenty- 
four hours prior to admission the pain suddenly 
became severe, and grouped vesicular lesions were 
noted over the sacral region and right hip (fig. 3b). 
The patient had had varicella at the age of 3 
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months, when one sibling had had the disease. 
Another sibling had died of asthma at the age of 5 
moniths, A sister, 13 years of age, had had rheu- 
matic fever. 

Examination disclosed a rectal temperature of 
103 F (39.4C). The patient complained of frontal 
headache. Moderate stiffness of the neck and pain 
on flexion were present. A questionable Kernig’s 
sign was noted. The rest of the examination gave 
normal results. The cerebrospinal fluid contained 
60 mg. of sugar, 667 mg. of chloride, and 30 mg. of 
protein per 100 ml.; it also contained 170 lympho- 
cytes per cubic millimeter. Bacteria were not found. 
The pain subsided promptly after application of 
wet dressings to the affected regions. The neurolo- 
gist and the pediatrician agreed that the patient 
had a meningitic reaction to generalized herpes 
zoster. Two days later the patient was afebrile, and 
all evidence of nuchal rigidity and meningeal irri- 
tation had disappeared. Five days later the temper- 


Fig. 3 (case 6).—a, Characteristic zoster eruption of 
right thigh; b, grouped vesicles of sacral region. 


ature was still normal, the patient was comfortable, 
and the lesions were undergoing involution asymp- 
tomatically. Healing was complete in three weeks. 
Case 7.—A 5-year-old boy had been well until 
four days prior to observation, At that time, he 
complained of aching in the muscles of the left 
thigh. Restlessness was noted, particularly during 
the night. One day prior to admission a papular 
eruption developed about the head, body, and 
left leg. Increased restlessness and an increase in 
the rectal temperature from 99 to 100 F (37.2 to 
37.8 C) occurred 24 hours prior to admission. 
When examined the child held his left leg par- 
tially flexed at the hip and knee, and he resisted 
examination of that part. Clusters of erythematous 
papules surmounted by small vesicles were present 
over the left thigh and extended down to involve 
the great toe. Isolated lesions were noted about 
the trunk and behind the ears. A clinical diagnosis 
of herpes zoster was made. A direct smear of cells 
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from the base of the vesicles showed balloon cells. 
Blister fluid taken from a lesion on the foot was 
inoculated into a rabbit’s cornea, with negative 
results. 

Elevation of the extremities and use of soothing 
wet dressings gave good symptomatic relief. When 
the patient was seen approximately a week later, 
the pain had decreased remarkably and the child 
again was using his foot. There was beginning 
involution of the vesicles. Four days later all previ- 
ous zones of vesiculation were healing, and the 
patient was active. This patient had had varicella 
at 8 months of age, but relatively few lesions had 
been noted. He had not had any recent known 
contact with children who had varicella. 


Comment 


Our recent experience belies the impression 
given by recorded medical literature. Herpes zoster 
is an infrequent, but not a rare, disease of chil- 
dren. Its infrequent recognition could be explained 
by its benign clinical course. For this reason, pa- 
tients so affected may never reach the physician. 
Because of a low index of suspicion, the eruption 
is often treated casually as a local cutaneous prob- 
lem, and its actual nature remains unrecognized. 

The cutaneous eruption is comparable to that 
in the adult. In our experience, the most frequent 
sites of involvement are the trunk and proximal 
portion of the extremities. A herpetiform grouping 
of vesiculobullous lesions, occasionally on an urti- 
carial base, is the most suggestive diagnostic fea- 
ture. A rapid response to local treatment is typical. 
In the patient in case 4 the eruption proceeded to 
gangrene of the skin, after which the area healed, 
with permanent scarring. Herpes generalisatus oc- 
curred in two of our cases, indicating that surface 
dissemination of the virus may be expected in 
young patients who have herpes zoster. While the 
individual lesions were those of varicella, the small 
number of vesicles, their distribution, and the re- 
lated clinical course served to separate these clini- 
cal entities. 

Pain in the cutaneous eruption does occur in 
children, although typically it is not present. Pain- 
ful bullae were present in three of our patients, the 
pain being severe enough to interfere with the nor- 
mal function of the involved part. Case 7 is an 
example in which the child would not use the 
leg but maintained it in flexion; after only a week 
of local treatment the part was restored to func- 
tion. Pruritus is rare. 

Enlargement of the regional lymph nodes is a 
consistently associated clinical feature. These nodes 
usually are freely movable and nontender. Mod- 
erate increases in temperature are noted with the 
more severe degrees of cutaneous involvement. 
Malaise is present, and one sign most parents rec- 
ognize is unusual irritability. These associated fea- 
tures were generally present in our patients who 
had more than the average cutaneous involvement. 
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The course of herpes zoster in children is uni- 
formly uneventful and extremely short. The clinical 
problem lasted from two to four weeks in our 
patients. In adults, the state lasts twice as long 
and is almost always associated with pain; the 
complications are more severe. 

All the complications of adult herpes zoster may 
be observed in children under 10 years of age. 
While it is important to recognize that complica- 
tions are the rule with increasing age, even the 
complications in children are benign. The child 
with severe herpes zoster usually has only an extra 
week of difficulty. 

The cutaneous complications of herpes gener- 
alisatus and cutaneous gangrene have been men- 
tioned. The most frequent complication of herpes 
zoster in the mature patient is postherpetic neural- 
gia. This is not seen in children. We have not 
been able to find any authentic case of intractable 
pain in children. Our patients with painful bullae 
responded in 24 hours to local treatment. The 
status in the adult is quite different, and col- 
leagues * have shown a great increase in the in- 
cidence of postherpetic neuralgia with age, the 
highest incidence being found in the sixth decade 
of life. The incidence of complicating persistent 
pain is high in trigeminal zoster, compared to that 
involving other nerves. 

Some of the so-called complications of herpes 
zoster represent clinical types of the disease that 
arise solely as a result of involvement of a specific 
nerve. The Ramsay Hunt syndrome, due to in- 
volvement of the eighth cranial nerve, has been 
reported in a child.’ Facial paralysis has been re- 
ported by O’Neill,® and paralysis of other cranial 
nerves has been noted by Schmidt and associates.’ 
Ophthalmic zoster has been reported more often 
than involvement of other specific nerves.” The 
rule of Hutchinson, which states that the eye is 
not involved unless the nasociliary branch of the 
ophthalmic nerve is affected, holds for children 
as it does for adults. Severe ocular involvement 
_and blindness are reported onlv rarely.” Muscu- 
lar paralysis of the eve is said to occur in 7% 
of cases.'° We agree with Bjérk,* who said that 
ocular complications are less frequent in children 
than they are in adults, and we disagree with 
Bruce,'” who stated that ocular complications oc- 
cur in 50% of cases. 

The occurrence of mild meningitic symptoms 
and pleocytosis, as in the patient in case 6, should 
not be unexpected.'' Such a reaction is a com- 
plication of many viral diseases in childhood. 
Schmidt and associates’ recorded such a case. 
They also noted cranial nerve involvement, with 
facial and lingual paresis. The facial weakness 
persisted for six weeks. Slow-wave changes were 
seen in the electroencephalogram at the time of 
the meningitic reaction; two weeks later the re- 
cording was essentially normal. A similar simple 
course was followed by the patient in case 6. 
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Associated diseases are not found in children. 
Contrary to the aforementioned statement of Com- 
by that tuberculosis predisposes to the disease and 
that his patients were rarely in good health, our 
patients were all in general good health; this 
agrees with most of the recent authors. Of the 
957 patients reported on by de Moragas and Kier- 
land * 33 had lymphoma, the most frequently asso- 
ciated disease. 

The patients in our cases represented each 12- 
month period between birth and 5 years of age. 
Of the seven, five had had varicella by the age 
of one year. Only one had not had varicella, and 
this was the 7-month-old child in case 1. It was 
difficult to obtain a history of exposure to the virus 
before the onset of the clinical findings; only three 
of the parents could remember such exposure. 

These data emphasize that the relationship be- 
tween varicella and subsequent herpes zoster is 
maintained even in childhood. The one exception 
to this in our group of seven patients was the 7- 
month-old baby, who might be expected still to 
have some maternal immunity. No real argument 
exists today as to the relationship between vari- 
cella and herpes zoster. It is unnecessary to postu- 
late the presence of de novo herpes zoster to ex- 
plain the present relationships. 

The diagnosis of herpes zoster is principally a 
clinical one. The association of a typical eruption 
and course is usually adequate to establish the 
diagnosis. Balloon cells containing masses of de- 
generating desoxyribonucleic acid, as shown in 
figure 2. may be demonstrated in smears stained 
with Wright's stain, as outlined by Blank and 
Rake.'* Study of such smears is a useful office 
procedure that separates the viral diseases from 
contact dermatitis and drug eruptions in a simple 
manner. Further confirmation of the diagnosis may 
be obtained by cutaneous biopsy, which demon- 
strates intranuclear acidophilic inclusions. Positive 
results of the Paul test rule out the varicella-zoster 
virus. Positive results from injection of vesicle 
Huid into suckling mice also rule out the varicella- 
zoster virus. 

Treatment for herpes zoster in children is neces- 
sary only for the skin. The continuous application 
of dressings wet with a 0.25% solution of aluminum 
subacetate, with changes every two to three hours, 
for 24 to 48 hours will relieve symptoms and dry 
the vesicles or bullae. If the lesions are asymp- 
tomatic a simple lotion, such as starch calamine, 
may be used. If secondary infection occurs, appli- 
cation of wet dressings or a local antibiotic in a 
water-soluble ointment or both is satisfactory. 
Analgesic medicaments usually are not required, 
since adequate local treatment of the skin will 
relieve the symptoms. Roentgenologic therapy 
should not be considered in treating herpes zoster 
in children. 
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Summary 

Herpes zoster was seen in seven children at the 
Mayo Clinic; it may be encountered frequently. 
In children it is a milder disease than it is in 
adults; it may be asymptomatic but may be recog- 
nized by its herpetiform distribution. Balloon cells 
can be demonstrated easily in the vesicle fluid. 
With the exception of postherpetic neuralgia all 
complications of herpes zoster in adults have been 
observed in children with this disease. Local treat- 
ment of the skin is sufficient. 
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A safe, reliable, and practical method of early 
diagnosis of twins is basic to our established pro- 
gram of special management designed to avoid the 
high perinatal mortality commonly associated with 
multiple gestations. The increasing availability and 
efficiency of the electroencephalograph prompted 
us to explore its use in the identification of fetal 
cardiac activity and the diagnosis of multiple gesta- 
tions. This report assesses the value of this instru- 
ment in the early diagnosis of multiple gestations. 
Since this study is based on a relatively large group 
of patients, it offers the further opportunity to de- 
fine the limits of the technique when applied as a 
routine part of a prenatal examination. 

The electrical activity of the fetal heart has been 
the subject of sporadic laboratory studies since 
1906.’ Identification of twin QRS complexes was 
first reported in 1938.’ The first series (46 tracings ) 
in which the electroencephalograph was used was 

From the services of obstetrics, gynecology, and neurology, U. S. 
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Read in part before the meeting of the American College of Obste- 
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EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF MULTIPLE PREGNANCY 
USE OF ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH IN PRENATAL EXAMINATION 


Lieut. Charles A. Novotny (MC), U. S. Navy, Lieut. William K. Hass (MC), U. S. Naval Reserve 


Capt. Dwight A. Callagan (MC), U. S. Navy 


Previous reports of the possibility of using 
the electroencephalograph for the diagnosis 
of multiple pregnancies were confirmed in a 
study of 321 tracings obtained from 295 
patients by means of an eight-channel instru- 
ment. The stage of pregnancy was an im- 
portant factor in determining the success of 
the procedure; in the most favorable period, 
from the 20th through the 27th week of 
gestation, the diagnosis of multiple gesta- 
tions was made without a single error. The 
earliest positive diagnosis of twins was made 
at 16 weeks, and an accurate diagnosis of 
triplets at 20 weeks. Early recognition of 
multiple pregnancies is important. The con- 
venience and safety of the electroencepha- 
lograph make it desirable that this instru- 
ment be used more widely for this purpose 
in obstetrics. 
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reported in 1942.° Blondheim,* who reported the 
second series of cases, stated, however, that Linds- 
ley ° was the first to use this instrument. In 1955 
Bernstine and Borkowski * reviewed the literature 
up to that time and performed a third series with 
the electroencephalograph. Skemp and Millen’ 
added another small series in 1958. 


Fig. 1.—Electrode placements in determination of fetal 
heart activity by means of electroencephalograph. 
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Although several investigators have reported at- 
tempts to record all of the electrical components 
of fetal heart a we have made no attempt to 
obtain or identify P or T waves nor have we at- 
tempted to use the electroencephalograph to diag- 
nose fetal distress. We have used it solely to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of fetal heart activity 
and thereby establish the existence of fetal life and 
the number of fetuses present. 


Method 


A standard eight-channel Grass model III electro- 
encephalograph was used throughout. This machine 
is calibrated to yield a 10-mm. deflection per 50-mv. 
input. Amplification is varied from time to time at 
the discretion of the technician, usually when the 
maternal QRS amplitude is too great or fetal de- 
flection is too small. The electrodes are of the silver- 
disk variety applied to the abdomen with standard 
bentonite paste (fig. 1). Electrodes 9 and 10 are 
applied to the right and left flanks in the posterior 
axillary lines just below the umbilicus. Once the 
electrodes are applied, multiple combinations are 
made available by a simple dial adjustment at the 
main control panel. This permits a systematic search 
for the fetal heart which is both rapid and efficient. 
The usual search pattern of leads is conducted ac- 
cording to the following pattern: 

5-3 7-5 
3-6 5-6 
6-5 3-7 
15-13 17-15 
13-16 15-16 
16-15 16-17 


1-9 2-9 8-2 
3-9 4-9 18-12 
5-9 6-9 8-12 
7-9 8-9 18-2 
11-10 12-10 
13-10 14-10 
15-10 16-10 
17-10 18-10 
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Fig. 2.—Typical electrocardiographic tracing: fetal complexes (F) and maternal complexes (M) identified with arrows. 
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By this technique fetal QRS complexes are found in rhythm whose rate varies but little within any 10- 


some records over a wide area and in others under second period, (2) a uniform appearance of the 
only one or two electrodes. Leads placed on the fetal QRS complexes (fig. 2), and (3) a relatively 
back rarely revealed a fetal QRS complex and slower duration of the fetal QRS complex when 
never disclosed one when the result of an abdomi- compared to the sometimes confusing muscle arti- 


nal survey was negative. Hyperventilation for two fact (fig. 3). 


Fig. 3.—Muscle artifact and background “noise” with fetal QRS (F) readily differentiated by criteria given in text. 
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Fig. 4.—Typical appearance of tracings of twin fetal hearts (F1,F 2), 


minutes, in some patients, will help to increase the Twin complexes share the above criteria for 


amplitude of the fetal QRS deflection. Paper speed identification. Invariably the fetal heart rates are 
used is 30 mm. per second. slightly different, causing their respective QRS 
The criteria employed in the identification of complexes to part and meet in a given lead or leads. 


fetal QRS complexes are as follows: (1) a regular Further, these complexes rarely have the same con- 
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figuration due to differences in electrical axes de- 
termined by the respective intrauterine positions 
of the fetuses. A breech presentation is diagnosed 
when the fetal QRS has the same polarity as the 
maternal QRS in the tracing from lead 8-2. A vertex 
presentation is diagnosed when the fetal QRS 
deflection takes the opposite direction in this lead 
(fig. 4 and 5). 
Results 


Three hundred twenty-one tracings were ob- 
tained from 295 patients during the period from the 
11th to the 40th week of gestation. Twenty tracings 
were technically unsatisfactory for interpretation. 
Thirty-eight others failed, for various reasons, to 
demonstrate fetal heart activity or revealed only one 
fetal heart when two or more should have been 
present. All other tracings revealed the appropriate 
number of fetal QRS complexes or no activity where 
fetal death had occurred. The period of gestation 
from the 28th through 35th week proved to be the 
most difficult time to demonstrate electrical evidence 
of fetal heart activity, while excellent results were 
achieved from the 20th to the 27th week. Interpre- 
tation of the records occasionally was made diffi- 
cult by the presence of (1) excessive maternal 
muscle artifact, (2) excessive fetal activity, (3) 
poor patient cooperation, (4) failure to empty the 
maternal bladder, and (5) marked maternal 
tachycardia. Analysis of our present material has 
shown that height, weight, age, race, or parity of 
the patient did not influence the accuracy of di&g- 
nosis. 

In spite of the above-mentioned difficulties and 
the random selection of patients for testing between 
the 11th and 40th week, we have been able to make 
an accurate diagnosis in 81% of all tracings. Ninety 
per cent accuracy was found in tracings taken be- 
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tween the 20th and 27th week. Patients with twin 
gestations were encountered 21 times. One hundred 
per cent accuracy of diagnosis of multiple gesta- 
tions was found in the most favorable period, the 
20th through 27th week. The earliest positive twin 


| 


Fig. 5.—Roentgenogram taken within 10 minutes after 
diagnosis of twins by EEG. Confirmation of presentations 
diagnosed from electrical tracings. 
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Fig. 6.—Tracing establishing diagnosis of triplets at 20 weeks gestation. Tracing taken two weeks earlier was definite for 
twins but with suspicion of presence of third fetus. Roentgenogram taken four weeks after electrical diagnosis was inconclu- 
sive in making this diagnosis of triplets. 
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diagnosis was made at 16 weeks. The accurate diag- 
nosis of triplets was easily made at 20 weeks gesta- 
tion by this method (fig. 6). It was of interest that a 
single roentgenogram of this patient, taken four 
weeks later, still was inconclusive for triplets. 


Comment 


The increase in complications associated with 
multiple gestation, the desire for early diagnosis, 
as well as the growing concern for irradiation 
hazards * and our resultant desire to avoid the use 
of roentgenograms have prompted this investiga- 
tion. The presence of single or multiple fetal hearts 
was diagnosed by means of the Grass electro- 
encephalograph. Three hundred twenty-one trac- 
ings were obtained from 295 patients. We found 
that it is possible to make an accurate diagnosis 
of single or multiple pregnancies or to support the 
occurrence of fetal death in the vast majority of all 
patients studied. Ninety per cent accuracy of diag- 
nosis was achieved between the 20th and 27th 
weeks, the most favorable period for application 
of this test. One hundred per cent accuracy of 
diagnosis of multiple gestations was obtained from 
the 20th through the 27th week of gestation. 
The test is easily performed by a technician trained 
in electroencephalography and, as used here, does 
not require the presence of a physician during the 
recording. Because of its ease of application, its 
accuracy and safety, as well as its overwhelming 
acceptance by patients, the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
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URGICAL INDICATIONS IN NONTOXIC NODULAR GOITER.—An analy- 
sis of a series of 4,885 private patients, not influenced by institutional selec- 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


Portsmouth, Va., new employs this test as part of 
the prenatal routine in all cases of suspected multi- 
ple gestation or of intrauterine fetal death. 


The opinions expressed in this article are those of the au- 
thors and not necessarily those of the Department of the 
Navy or Department of Defense. 
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tion, is analyzed in an attempt to establish a true cross section of the rapidly 


changing goiter problem in the Great Lakes’ goiter belt. We may be experiencing 
the passing of an endemic goiter area. Until the early 1940s, the dominating indi- 
cation for surgery was toxic goiter; only about 12% of thyroidectomies were done 
for nontoxic nodular goiter. From 1950 to 1958, about 73% of the goiters operated 
upon were classified as nontoxic types. In our experience, since there is an 11% 
incidence of cancer in nontoxic nodular goiter, and since the medical literature 
records an incidence varying from 5% to 30%, the problem becomes disturbing. We 
are confronted with two schools of thought in the management of nontoxic nodular 
goiter. (1) Thyroidectomy in all cases. (2) Selection of cases. There is general 
agreement that large nodular goiters should be removed because of pressure symp- 
toms and for cosmetic reasons. It is also generally agreed that the high incidence 
of papillary and follicular cancer in asymptomatic nodular goiter in children under 
the age of 15 years demands thyroidectomy. Routine thyroidectomy in nodular 
goiter in adults in an endemic goiter area, however, would lead to many unneces- 
sary operations. Cancer of the thyroid is a relatively rare disease. Only 0.5% of 
deaths from all cancer results from cancer of the thyroid. . . . Furthermore, in this 
area about 2% of the male and 6% of the female population have asymptomatic 
nodular goiters. These observations favor selection of cases for operation based on 
the appearance of a solitary nodule, a rapid lobular increase in size of a goiter, 
hard irregular nodules, palpable cervical lymph nodes, and any other suspicious 
changes in the gland.—C. W. Eberbach, M.D., Surgical Indications in Nontoxic Nod- 
ular Goiter: A Controversial Problem, The Wisconsin Medical Journal, April, 1959. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


LATEX-AGGLUTINATION SEROLOGIC TEST FOR TRICHINOSIS 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Filomena Innella, B.A., New York 


Major Wallace J. Redner (MC), U. S. Army 


The complement-fixation test has been in routine 
use in the First U. S. Army Medical Laboratory for 
the diagnosis of trichinosis. On occasion the ben- 
tonite-flocculation test has also been performed. 
Recently we have developed an agglutination pro- 
cedure with latex (polystyrene) particles which 
promises to be as specific and sensitive, but less 
laborious, than either the complement-fixation ' or 
the bentonite * test. The latex test is performed in 
small volumes in order to conserve reagents and 
test serum and, because of its simplicity, may be 
adapted for use in any laboratory. Results obtained 
in parallel tests with the complement-fixation and 
latex methods are presented in this report. 


Materials and Method 


Preparation of Trichinella Extract.—Trichinella 
(Trichina) extract is prepared by the method of 
Bozicevich.’ It is carefully titrated with a number 
of serums from patients known to have trichinosis. 
Lack of nonspecific and anticomplementary ac- 
tivity is assessed by testing serum from normal 
persons and patients with diagnoses of syphilis, 
Echinococcus disease, tuberculosis, leptospirosis, 
and rheumatoid arthritis. The extract is freeze-dried 
in individual vials, in volumes sufficient for one 
day’s tests. The dried extract used for this study 
has been stored for a period of three years, with no 
loss of activity. 

Complement-Fixation Test for Trichinosis.—The 
complement-fixation test for trichinosis is a modifi- 
cation of the Kolmer complement-fixation test.* 
Antisheep amboceptor and guinea pig comple- 
ment, either prepared in this laboratory or obtained 
commercially, are titrated for a 100% unit of 
hemolysis, with 2% sheep cell suspension, in a total 
volume of 0.54 ml. The same total volume is used 
for the test: 0.04 ml. of serum, 0.1 ml. of antigen 
extract, and 0.2 ml. of complement. After overnight 
refrigerator incubation, the test is completed at 
37 C by addition of 0.2 ml. of sensitized cells, con- 
sisting of one part of amboceptor and one part of 
2% sheep cell suspension. Readings are made ac- 
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cording to standard methods, by recording 4+ for 
complete lack of hemolysis, with gradations of 3+, 
2+, 14+, and +, depending on the degree of 
hemolysis. 

Trichinella Latex Particle-Agglutination Test.— 
Essentially, the Trichinella latex particle-agglutina- 
tion test is a modification of the diagnostic proce- 
dure of Singer and Plotz° for rheumatoid arthritis. 
A stock suspension of latex particles (0.81 , in size) 
is prepared in distilled water and then added to 
Trichinella extract and glycine saline buffer solu- 
tion; the quantities are as follows: Trichinella ex- 
tract, 1.0 ml.; saline glycine buffer solution (pH 8.2), 
4.0 ml.; and stock solution of latex particles, 0.2 
ml. This volume is sufficient for 50 tests. The test is 
performed in small test tubes (8.5 by 75 mm.), 
with 0.1 ml. of antigen and 0.1 ml. of serum. After 
incubation for 30 minutes at 37 C, the tests are 


TABLE 1.—Screening Tests for Trichinosis with 
Undiluted Serums 


Latex-Ag- 
glutination 
Positive 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 


No. of Complement- 
Diagnosis Fixation 
Trichinosis Positive 
Syphilis Negative 
Rheumatoid arthritis Negative 
Eehinococeiasis ........... Negative 
Normal 5 Negative 


cooled at room temperature and then centrifuged 
at 2,000 rpm for three minutes. Readings are de- 
termined by degree of precipitate flocculation as 
44+, 3+, 24+, 14, or +; the 44+, 34+, and 2+ tests 
have sparkling, clear supernates, with some cloudi- 
ness appearing at the 1+ to + readings. A negative 
test is cloudy and there is no agglutination. 

We have used also an antigen control consisting 
of glycine buffer solution and particles only 
(without antigen extract), with each serum tested. 
This is to control nonspecific agglutination of latex 
particles. No such nonspecific agglutination has 
been observed to date. 

Tests have been performed on lyophilized stored 
serum, preserved with thimerosal (Merthiolate) 
from known cases of trichinosis; on preserved, 
lyophilized, or stored serum from persons with 
syphilis, rheumatoid arthritis, and Echinococcus 
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disease; and on preserved lyophilized, stored and 
fresh serum from persons considered to be normal 
controls. The complement-fixation and latex par- 
ticle-agglutination tests were performed on un- 
diluted serums and all positive reacting serums 
were titrated in both methods. Results obtained 
in all tests with undiluted serums are recorded in 
table 1, and titrations of all reacting serums in 
able 2 
table 2. Comment 

The results recorded in table 1 indicate that the 
degree of specificity obtained in the latex test for 
trichinosis remarkably parallels that obtained by 
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ment-fixation tests are informative, but well-trained 
technicians are needed and, unless the test is per- 
formed in copious numbers, reagents are expensive 
and the procedure is time-consuming. The ben- 
tonite-flocculation test was not used in this study, 
but past experience with it in this laboratory proves 
it to be more laborious and much more subjective 
in interpretation than the latex-agglutination test. 
Once an antigen extract has been prepared, it is 
extremely simple to perform the latex-agglutina- 
tion test for trichinosis. Antigen extracts can be 
prepared in large quantities, lyophilized, and used 
over long periods of time, without loss of activity. 


TABLE 2.—Titration of Serums Reacting in Tests for Trichinosis® 


Undiluted = 1: 
4 


Serum No 


4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
AC 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
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* Within the indicated range of precipitate flocculation, cloudiness begins to appear at 1+ to =. 


+C.F.: Complement-fixation test 
t AC: Anticomplementary in complement-fixation tests, 


the complement-fixation test performed in_ this 
laboratory. In tests for sensitivity (table 2) the latex 
test is at least as sensitive as the complement- 
fixation test and, in most cases, more sensitive. 
While it is realized that this study is incomplete in 
that serums from persons with parasitic infestations 
such as strongyloidiasis, filariasis, and schistosomia- 
sis and fresh serums from Trichinella-infected or 
possibly infected persons have not been included, 
these preliminary tests are encouraging. Comple- 


+ 


As previously mentioned, the extract used in this 
study was prepared and lyophilized three years 
ago. The volumes of serum and reagents used for 
the latex test are extremely small (0.1 ml.), render- 
ing it suitable for both diagnostic and epidemi- 
ologic studies. 

The latex test was performed both in the tube, 
as described, and on a slide. Results of both tests 
were the same. For the slide test, latex particles of 
larger size are necessary, however, and a more con- 
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centrated Trichinella extract must be used. The 
tube test is preferred in this laboratory, both be- 
cause it permits a conservation of antigen extract 
and because the latex particles of 0.81 » size are 
also used in this laboratory for tests for rheumatoid 
arthritis. The test has been performed in various 
volumes from 0.1 to 1.0 ml., with no change in 
reactivity. However, for dispensary laboratories 
and doctors’ offices where small-size tubes, water 
baths, and centrifuges may not be available and 
for epidemiologic purposes, the slide test, simply 
performed with one drop of latex Trichinella anti- 
gen mixed with one drop of serum, is an advantage. 
It is believed that the latex Trichinella antigen will 
lend itself well to commercial preparation. 


Summary 


The latex test is a simple serologic test for 
trichinosis, in which Trichinella (Trichina) extract, 
as the antigen, and latex (polystyrene) particles are 
used. In parallel tests with a number of serums 
from known cases of trichinosis and other patholog- 
ical and normal serums, the latex test has been 
shown to be as specific and as sensitive as the 
complement-fixation test, and, in some cases, more 
sensitive. 

Although described here as a tube test, the latex 
test may also be performed on slides. The sim- 
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plicity and ease with which it can be performed 

render it useful for small laboratories for diagnostic 

purposes and for large-scale epidemiologic studies. 
90 Church St. (7) (Mrs. Innella). 


The authors are indebted to Andrew Fodor, Ph.D., of the 
Communicable Disease Center, Chamblee, Ga., to Major 
Louis Muschel, M.S.C., of Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C., and to Martin Goldfield, M.D., of the Department of 
Health, New Jersey, for their generosity in sending samples 
of serum of known cases of trichinosis. Trichinella-infected 
rat carcasses were obtained from Daniel Widelock, Ph.D., of 
the Department of Health, New York City. 

The latex particles were obtained from the Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Mich. 
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FATAL JAUNDICE AFTER ADMINISTRATION 
OF BETA-PHENYLISOPROPYLHYDRAZINE 


REPORT OF A CASE 


Daniel T. Beer, M.D. 


and 


Fenton Schaffner, M.D., New York 


The therapeutic usefulness of iproniazid prompted 
the search for related compounds when hepatotox- 
icity was reported.’ One of the newer analogues de- 
veloped is beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine (Catron), 
and the following case represents a hepatic reaction 
with a fatal outcome after its administration. 

A 65-year-old woman entered the Mount Sinai 
Hospital with a one-week history of jaundice. The 
patient, who had severe hypertension, had _pre- 
viously taken many drugs. Six weeks prior to admis- 
sion she was given 18 mg. a day of beta-phenyliso- 


From the departments of medicine and pathology of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital. Dr. Beer is now with the Department of Medicine, Montefiore 
Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. 


propylhydrazine for two weeks; then therapy was 
maintained with 12 mg. a day in addition to chlo- 
rothiazide and reserpine. Her blood pressure of 
240/120 mm. Hg, which was unresponsive to treat- 
ment with chlorothiazide, hydralazine, ganglionic 
blocking agents, and reserpine, was reduced to 
160/90 mm. Hg after two weeks of beta-phenyliso- 
propylhydrazine therapy, and she was symptomati- 
cally better. During the week preceding admission, 
after a total dose of about 600 mg. of beta- 
phenylisopropylhydrazine, she noted dark urine, 
light stools, and progressively increasing lethargy, 
about which she neglected to tell her physician. 
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She continued to take her medicaments in the pre- 
scribed amounts. When seen by her physician on 
the day of admission, she was deeply icteric and 
was hospitalized immediately. Her history was 
significant only in that severe hypertension had 
been present for 15 to 20 years. She had had a 


Fig. 1.—Postmortem needle biopsy specimen of liver, 


showing area of massive necrosis around portal tract (hema- 
toxylin-eosin stain, x 120). 


transient cerebrovascular accident five years prior 
to admission and an episode of myocardial ischemia 
one year prior to admission. She had no history of 
previous liver disease and was not known to have 
been exposed to hepatitis or known hepatotoxic 
agents. 

On admission to the hospital, she was lethargic 
and deeply icteric, with a strong fetor hepaticus. 
Vital signs were within normal limits. Blood pres- 
sure was 150/90 mm. Hg. In addition to lethargy 
and icterus, a flapping tremor was present and a 
soft, nontender liver was felt 2 cm. below the right 
costal margin. The spleen was not palpable. The 
remainder of the examination was within normal 
limits. The hemoglobin level was 13.8 Gm.%; the 
white blood cell count was 14,750 per cubic milli- 
meter, with 88% polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 4% 
band forms, 5% lymphocytes, 1% eosinophils, 1% 
basophils, and 1% monocytes. The urine had a 
specific gravity of 1.020 and contained a trace of 
albumin, no sugar or acetone, and occasional red 
and white blood cells. The blood urea nitrogen 
level was 21 mg.%, and the serum cholesterol level 
was 310 mg.%, with 215 mg.% esterified. The serum 
bilirubin level was 22.2 mg.%, with 15 mg.% con- 
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jugated. The total serum protein level was 7.6 
Gm.%, with albumin 3.2 Gm.% and globulin 4.4 
Gm.% The serum alkaline phosphatase activity was 
28 King-Armstrong units; serum glutamic oxalacetic 
transaminase (SGO-T) level was 465 units; pro- 
thrombin time was 33 seconds (control 12.5 sec- 
onds). The electrocardiograph showed nonspecific 
T-wave abnormalities. 

The patient received steroids intravenously and 
vitamin K parenterally and was given neomycin by 
stomach tube and enemas. Despite these measures, 
her condition deteriorated; she gradually became 
comatose and died three days after admission. 

Biopsy of the liver was obtained with a Vim- 
Silverman needle after death. Autopsy was not 
performed. The liver architecture was generally 
intact. Large areas of necrosis were seen in which 
liver cells had disappeared and collapse of the 
stroma was beginning (fig. 1 and 2). Many inflam- 
matory cells, predominantly polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes, were present in the necrotic areas and 
in the portal tracts. In the regions of remaining 
parenchyma, the liver cells showed considerable 
variation from cell to cell with vacuolization of 
cytoplasm and differences in nuclear staining. 
Severe bile stasis was present. Occasional acidophilic 


Fig. 2.—Same area as shown in figure 1, showing collapse 
of reticulum framework in necrotic zone (Gomori silver im- 
pregnation, < 120). 


bodies were noted. The Kupffer cells were prolifer- 
ated and contained much polysaccharide, which 
stained with the periodic acid—Schiff reaction after 
diastase digestion. Numerous proliferating ductules 
were noted, especially in the areas of necrosis; in 
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the same areas the reticulum appeared to be con- 
densed. The central veins were the site of a rather 
severe phlebitis. 

Comment 


Beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine is a congener of 
amphetamine and is structurally represented as 
shown below. 


CHa NH NHa2 
CH3 


It is a hydrazine derivative. Two functions have 
been ascribed to this drug: first, monoamine oxi- 
dase inhibition and, second, a dihydroxyphenylala- 
mine (DOPA)-decarboxylase coenzyme inhibition. 
Its total effect is dependent on which enzyme in- 
hibition predominates. As a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor in the brain, it is 50 times more potent 
than iproniazid, although in the liver it is about 
equal to iproniazid.* It is longer acting than ipro- 
niazid, e. g., one dose exerts an effect for several 
days.* It is known to potentiate the action of other 
drugs such as tranquilizers and amphetamine.* 
Beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine has been used in 
treatment of mental depression, angina pectoris, 
rheumatoid arthritis, and experimentally in hyper- 
tension. Agin® reports no signs of toxicity in a 
group of patients with psychoneurotic and involu- 
tional disorders given 12 mg. a day, as measured by 
blood counts, urinalysis, and various hepatic tests; 
over a three-month period there was clinical im- 
provement generally characterized by elevation of 
mood. 

In hypertension equally gratifying results, with- 
out toxicity, are reported with doses of 6.25 to 25 
mg. per day of the drug for at least two months.° 
Doses of 25 mg. daily until blood pressure is con- 
trolled, with maintenance at 6 to 12 mg. daily, are 
suggested by some.’ Although the manufacturer 
states that the use of the drug in hypertension is on 
an experimental basis and the daily dose should 
never exceed 12 mg. a day, the patient reported 
here received 18 mg. a day initially and continued 
taking the drug for a week after jaundice had 
appeared. While none of the currently available 
hepatic tests seems to be of value in predicting the 
appearance of jaundice, alteration of the results of 
any of them, particularly serum bilirubin or trans- 
aminase, during therapy should be followed by 
immediate cessation of use of the drug. 

Popper “ described pathological findings in the 
liver in 27 cases of jaundice associated with ipro- 
niazid therapy. Changes in appearance of the liver 
were identical to changes seen in viral hepatitis. 
Several other unrelated drugs have been reported 
to produce the same type of hepatitis-like picture." 
The characteristic feature of jaundice produced by 
any of these drugs is a low incidence but a high 
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mortality. The clinical findings, the course, and the 
laboratory data in the present case are also the 
same as in iproniazid jaundice and in severe viral 
hepatitis. This suggests the possibilities that the 
hepatic reaction is the result of a coincidental viral 
hepatitis, that the drug aggravated a preexisting or 
carrier stage of hepatitis, or that this represents an 
exceptionally occurring hepatic hypersensitivity re- 
action. The findings in a single case do not permit 
the selection of the most likely possibility. The 
present case is reported to alert physicians to the 
fact that a viral hepatitis-like picture may develop 
during administration of this drug and that such 
cases should be documented in the attempt to 
establish a causal relationship. 


Summary 


A fatal case of jaundice resembling viral hepatitis 
developed in a patient after administration of about 
600 mg. of beta-phenylisopropylhydrazine over a 
six-week period. The clinical, laboratory, and 
pathological findings in the liver were the same as 
those in jaundice caused by iproniazid and were 
indistinguishable from severe viral hepatitis. Docu- 
mentation of similar cases is needed to establish a 
causal relationship between the drug and hepatitis. 

Fifth Avenue and 100th Street (29) (Dr. Schaffner). 
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SILVER IMPLANT IN SITU FIFTY-ONE YEARS 
AFTER RESECTION OF MANDIBLE 


Marsh Robinson, D.D.S., M.D., Santa Monica, Calif. 


A 61-year-old housewife was referred on March 
26, 1958, to my office because a roentgenogram 
taken by her dentist showed an angular fracture of 
her left metal mandible. She had no complaints. 
Her history revealed that at 11 years of age she 
developed an extraoral protuberance. Her family 
doctor incised the protuberance, which yielded 


the right half of the mandible.” The external in- 
cision continued to drain until January of 1909, 
when the lower portion of the metal jaw was re- 
moved. Within two weeks the drainage stopped. 
She had no difficulty with her jaw until about eight 
years ago. At that time a lower tooth was removed 
while she was under general anesthesia and she 


A and B, roentgenogram and photograph of patient with massive silver implant. Note “freedom of motion 
of jaw with only slight flattening of cheek on right side.”' C and D, roentgenogram and photograph of 
same patient 51 years after implant was placed. Note fracture of metal in area of mandibular angle. (A and 


B reproduced from Murphy.' ) 


black blood. The wound healed and she was re- 
ferred to Dr. John B. Murphy in Chicago. In March, 
1908, Dr. Murphy removed ' her left mandible and 
inserted a metal jaw. The reason for the resection was 
that “a giant cell sarcoma had attacked the angle of 


Professor of Oral Surgery, University of Southern California School of 
Dentistry, and Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral), University of 
Southern California School of Medicine. 


thought the metal jaw broke. This caused her no 
difficulty except she felt that her lower teeth did 
not fit properly against the upper teeth. 


3003 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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COUNCIL ON DRUGS 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL DRUGS 


The following descriptions of drugs are based on available evidence and do not in any case 


imply endorsement by the Council. 


Ferrocholinate (Chel-Iron, Ferrolip).—Iron cho- 
line citrate chelate.—A chelate prepared by reacting 
equimolar quantities of freshly precipitated ferric 
hydroxide with choline dihydrogen citrate. The 
structural formula of ferrocholinate may be repre- 
sented as follows: 


(CHs3)3 
“ ' 
CHe2CO NCHeCH20H 


Actions and Uses.—Ferrocholinate is a hematinic 
agent which is used for the treatment of iron de- 
ficiency anemias. The iron of this preparation is 
present in a chelated form; i. e., the metallic ion 
is sequestered and firmly bound into a ring within 
the chelating molecule. This process apparently 
alters its toxic properties and the diffusion of the 
iron into the circulation. Thus, although ferrocho- 
linate is much more soluble in water and digestive 
juices than either ferrous sulfate or ferrous glu- 
conate, its acute toxicity is less. For example, doses 
of 200 to 250 mg. of elemental iron per kilogram of 
body weight, as the sulfate or gluconate, are fatal 
to rabbits and dogs, but the same dose of elemental 
iron as ferrocholinate is well tolerated in these 
animals. In addition to a lower acute toxicity, 
ferrocholinate also causes less gastrointestinal ulcer- 
ation, vomiting, diarrhea, and weight loss in ani- 
mals than does the same dose of iron as ferrous 
sulfate or ferrous gluconate. 

Ferrocholinate is proposed for oral administra- 
tion in the prevention and treatment of microcytic, 
hypochromic anemias due to iron deficiency. Such 
anemias may be the result of deficient iron intake, 
excessive loss of iron as in hemorrhage or heavy 
menstrual flow, or in infancy or pregnancy in 
,which the demand for hemoglobin is increased. 
Clinical experience with ferrocholinate for any of 
these conditions has been very limited to date. 
Although preliminary studies would suggest that 
hematological responses are comparable to those 
previously attained from other iron preparations, 
more clinical experience is necessary to substan- 
tiate the ultimate usefulness of ferrocholinate as a 
hematinic agent. 


H. D. Kautz, M.D., Secretary. 


The available clinical evidence, although meager, 
would appear to bear out the results of the labora- 
tory toxicity experiments; that is, ferrocholinate 
seems to be better tolerated in the therapeutic 
dosage range than are ferrous sulfate and ferrous 
gluconate. In the small number of patients so far 
observed, complaints were limited to mild nausea, 
diarrhea, or constipation. These complaints tended 
to disappear on continuation of therapy, and in no 
case were they so severe as to require discontinu- 
ance of medication. 

On the basis of these laboratory and clinical 
observations, ferrocholinate may have an advantage 
over other orally administered iron preparations 
from the standpoint of tolerance and danger of 
acute toxicity after overdosage. In terms of clinical 
efficacy, however, present evidence is inadequate 
to warrant such comparisons. 

Dosage.—Ferrocholinate is administered orally. 
For adults and children over six years of age, the 
proposed dose is 330 to 660 mg. three times daily. 
This amount supplies 120 to 240 mg. of elemental 
iron per day. For infants and children under six 
years of age, the proposed maintenance dose is 
104 mg. (12.5 mg. of elemental iron) once a day; 
therapeutic dosage for such patients should be 
determined by the physician according to the se- 
verity of anemia present. Pending more clinical 
evidence to support the usefulness of ferrocholinate, 
the foregoing doses must be regarded as tentative. 

Preparations.—solution (oral) 208 mg. per cc.; 
syrup 33.2 mg. per ce.; tablets 330 mg. 

Year of introduction: 1958. 

Flint, Eaton & company cooperated by furnishing scien- 
tific data to aid in the evaluation of ferrocholinate. 


Mepenzolate Methylbromide (Cantil).—1-Methy]- 
3-piperidyl benzilate methylbromide.—The §struc- 
tural formula of mepenzolate methylbromide may 
be represented as follows: 


CHs 
Actions and Uses.—Mepenzolate methylbromide 
is an anticholinergic compound that has been used 
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chiefly for the relief of spasm and hypermotility 
associated with diseases of the lower gastrointesti- 
nal tract. 

There is convincing evidence in experimental 
animals that mepenzolate methylbromide, in com- 
mon with other atropine-like agents, is highly active 
and relatively specific in antagonizing the effects of 
acetylcholine. It inhibits both spontaneous and 
chemically induced intestinal contractions. Reports 
differ on its relative effects on various segments of 
the gastrointestinal tract, but there is some evi- 
dence that it has a more pronounced and prolonged 
spasmolytic effect on the colon than on the higher 
portions of the gastrointestinal tract. It causes 
relaxation of the sphincter of Oddi and suppresses 
pancreatic secretion. Its actions on other organ 
systems are also typical of cholinergic blocking 
agents. 

In human subjects, mepenzolate methylbromide 
inhibits the motility of the small intestine and, to a 
lesser degree, that of the stomach. The evidence 
concerning its effect on the colon is conflicting, 
some reports indicating a more significant reduc- 
tion of colon motility than of the small intestine. 
It is reported to produce a definite reduction in the 
free hydrochloric acid and total volume of gastric 
secretion. 

Mepenzolate methylbromide has proved useful 
in relieving the abdominal pain, gaseous distention, 
and diarrhea associated with diseases of the colon. 
It is more effective in functional conditions, such 
as the irritable bowel syndrome or spastic colon, in 
which it has been reported to be as effective as 
atropine and to compare favorably with the more 
acceptable synthetic anticholinergic agents. It may 
also provide some symptomatic improvement when 
used as an adjunct in the management of ulcer- 
ative colitis, regional ileitis, infectious diarrheas, 
and other inflammatory diseases of the intestinal 
tract. 

Side-effects that have been observed include 
dryness of the mouth, blurred vision, dizziness, 
headache, and constipation. These may frequently 
be satisfactorily controlled by reducing the dosage. 
Difficulty of urination and urinary retention in the 
presence of prostatic hypertrophy are claimed to 
occur less frequently with mepenzolate methylbro- 
mide than with other anticholinergic drugs; these 
complications have, nevertheless, been reported. 

Mepenzolate methylbromide is contraindicated 
in the presence of glaucoma, pyloric obstruction, 
and cardiospasm. It should be used with great cau- 
tion in the presence of prostatic hypertrophy. 

Dosage.—Mepenzolate methylbromide is admin- 
istrated orally. The optimal dosage should be care- 
fully determined for each individual patient. For 
initiating therapy, 25 mg. four times daily may be 
tried. If the response is unsatisfactory, the dosage 
may be gradually increased until the desired thera- 
peutic effect is obtained or until untoward symp- 
toms intervene. 
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Preparations.—tablets 25 mg. 
Year of introduction: 1956. 
Lakeside Laboratories, Inc., cooperated by furnishing sci- 

entific data to aid in the evaluation of mepenzolate methyl- 

bromide. 


Parenteral Use of Methylphenidate 
(Ritalin) Hydrochloride 


The Council has reviewed the available scientific 
evidence relating to the usefulness and safety of 
methylphenidate hydrochloride when administered 
by the subcutaneous, intramuscular, and intrave- 
nous routes. The oral use of this central nervous 
system stimulant has been described previously. 
(See the monograph on methylphenidate hydro- 
chloride in New and Nonofficial Drugs.) Owing to 
a more rapid onset of action, the injectable form 
of the drug is better suited for use in emergency 
situations in which a prompt cortical stimulating 
effect is desired. Parenteral therapy is indicated also 
in patients who, for various reasons, may be unable 
to take oral medication and for uncooperative pa- 
tients in whom it is important to assure that a full 
dose is received and retained. Presently available 
evidence indicates that parenterally administered 
methylphenidate (10 mg. one to three times daily 
or as a single dose of 20 to 30 mg.) is useful in 
overcoming the drowsiness and lethargy sometimes 
produced by phenothiazine derivatives, rauwolfia 
alkaloids, barbiturates, anticonvulsants, and other 
sedative drugs. It may also be tried (30 to 50 mg. 
every 30 minutes as indicated ), along with the usual 
supportive measures, for counteracting the signs 
and symptoms of acute overdosage of such agents. 
The drug has likewise been given parenterally (10 
to 30 mg.) in the immediate postoperative period 
to hasten recovery from surgical and dental bar- 
biturate anesthesia. As with the oral form of the 
drug, parenterally administered methylphenidate 
(10 to 20 mg.) can be used as a psychomotor stim- 
ulant in depressed, withdrawn, regressed individ- 
uals as a means of improving mood and behavior 
and for stimulating verbalization during psychiatric 
interviews. The dose for the latter purpose is 10 to 
20 mg., given intramuscularly 10 to 15 minutes 
before the interview. 

Whereas significant increases in blood pressure 
and pulse rate are rare when methylphenidate is 
administered orally, these occur not infrequently 
when the drug is given parenterally, especially by 
the intravenous route. Hence, parenteral therapy 
should be approached cautiously in patients with 
hypertension. In all patients, blood pressure should 
be checked before, and at frequent intervals after, 
each dose is injected. Other side-effects to the 
parenterally administered drug include occasional 
instances of nervousness, insomnia, anorexia, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation, headache, nausea, and vomiting. 
Methylphenidate is contraindicated in patients with 
hyperexcitability and agitation and should be used 
cautiously in those with epilepsy. 
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Methylphenidate hydrochloride may be injected 
either subcutaneously, intramuscularly, or intra- 
venously, the route chosen depending principally 
on the speed with which cortical stimulation is 
desired. Solutions for parenteral injection should be 
freshly prepared from the lyophilized powder, us- 
ing the special solvent provided with each vial of 
the drug. Such solutions are pharmaceutically in- 
compatible with a barbiturate or strongly alkaline 
solution and should not be injected through tubing 
or a syringe containing these agents. 

The Council voted to amend New and Nonoffi- 
cial Drugs to describe the parenteral use of methyl- 
phenidate hydrochloride. 

Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., cooperated by fur- 
nishing scientific data to aid in the evaluation of the paren- 
teral use of methylphenidate hydrochloride. 


Trimeprazine Tartrate (Temaril).—10-(3-Di- 
methylamino-2-methylpropyl ) phenothiazine tar- 
trate—The structural formula of trimeprazine 
tartrate may be represented as follows: 


Hs 
CH CH2 


CHs 
CHs CO2H 
CHOH 


N 
CHOH 
COeH 

s 


Actions and Uses.—Trimeprazine tartrate is a 
phenothiazine compound which is structurally and 
pharmacologically related to promazine. It is iden- 
tical in chemical structure to promazine except for 
the 2-methyl substituent in the propyl chain. As 
may be expected, trimeprazine exerts most of the 
actions of the phenothiazine derivatives, such as 
depression of the central and sympathetic nervous 
systems and counteraction of histamine. However, 
some of these actions, especially the antiemetic, 
hypotensive, and potentiating effects, are not as 
prominent as with other phenothiazine derivatives. 
On the other hand, the histamine-antagonizing 
action of trimeprazine is, depending upon the test 
and mode of administration, from one and one- 
half to five times as potent as that of promethazine, 
which is closely related chemically to trimeprazine. 

Pharmacological studies in animals indicated 
possible areas of usefulness for trimeprazine in the 
treatment of allergic disorders and mental or emo- 
tional states. During early clinical testing, however, 
it became apparent that trimeprazine, in low dos- 
age, exerted antipruritic action which was more 
pronounced than any of its other effects. Clinical 
evaluation demonstrated that trimeprazine was 
effective in relieving pruritus accompanying derma- 
toses of allergic, inflammatory, metabolic, hemo- 
vascular, and psychic origins. In addition, it was 
found useful in those dermatoses, such as derma- 
titis herpetiformis, whose etiology is not clearly 
understood. Although its mode of action is not 
known, trimeprazine appears to exert an antipru- 
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ritic effect that is not directly related to its hista- 
mine antagonism or to its tranquilizing or sedative 
actions. Accordingly, trimeprazine has been recom- 
mended exclusively for the symptomatic treatment 
of mild and severe pruritus, whether acute or 
chronic. It often relieves itching which is not re- 
lieved by other therapies, and,,in many cases, the 
administration of trimeprazine permits the reduc- 
tion or elimination of concomitant topical and 
systemic medication. Presumably, this is made 
possible by interrupting the itch-scratch-itch cycle, 
which encourages healing of lesions. 

In general, all of the precautions applicable to 
other phenothiazine compounds, such as prometha- 
zine and chlorpromazine, should be observed when 
using trimeprazine. Mild and transient drowsiness 
is the most frequently encountered side-effect; how- 
ever, it disappears, in most cases, after several days 
of medication. The drug has not been shown to 
‘ause jaundice, but one case of agranulocytosis 
has been reported; no difficulty was encountered in 
reversing this disorder. Because such serious side- 
effects are seen with some phenothiazine deriva- 
tives, even though infrequently, patients receiving 
trimeprazine should be watched for their possible 
appearance. Since virtually all reported cases of 
agranulocytosis associated with administration of 
phenothiazine compounds have occurred between 
the fourth and tenth weeks of treatment (includ- 
ing the case just cited), patients on prolonged 
therapy should be observed particularly during 
that period. 

Dosage.—Trimeprazine tartrate is administered 
orally. Dosage should always be adjusted accord- 
ing to severity of the symptom and the response 
of the patient. The usual daily dosage for adults 
is 2.5 mg. four times daily or 5 mg. (as a sustained 
release capsule) every 12 hours. Resistant cases 
may require up to 30 or 40 mg. daily (nonambula- 
tory patients with severe itching have received as 
much as 80 mg. in 24 hours with no ill-effects). 
The usual daily dosage for children up to the age 
of 2 years is 1.25 mg. at bedtime or, if needed, 
1.25 mg. three times daily. Severe or refractory 
“ases may require 1.25 mg. four times daily. The 
usual daily dosage for children 2 to 12 years of 
age is 2.5 mg. at bedtime or, if needed, 2.5 mg. 
three times daily. Severe or refractory cases may 
require 2.5 mg. four times daily. Total daily dosage 
should not exceed 5 mg. for children up to 2 years 
of age or 10 mg. for children 2 to 12 years of age. 
When itching is a nighttime problem, for adults 
or children, larger doses (5 or 10 mg.) should be 
administered at bedtime, with daytime dosage ad- 
justed accordingly. 

Preparations.—capsules (sustained release ) 5 mg.; 
syrup 0.5 mg. per cc.; tablets 2.5 mg. 

Year of introduction: 1958. 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories cooperated by furnish- 
ing scientific data to aid in the evaluation of trimeprazine 
tartrate. 
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DRUG-INDUCED HEMOLYTIC ANEMIA 


RUGS that are innocuous to many patients 
result in untoward reactions in a few sen- 
sitive persons. Such reactions, when they 
involve the blood, are particularly serious. 
Most investigators have focused attention on im- 
mune mechanisms and have searched extensively for 
antibodies in sensitive patients. In a few instances 
antibodies have been implicated clearly in drug 
reactions affecting the blood,’ but more often this 
approach has been unrewarding. Recently, a new 
mechanism of drug sensitivity has become apparent. 
Biochemical investigations of drug-induced hemo- 
lytic anemias have clarified the mechanism of sensi- 
tivity in this disorder. At the same time, the patho- 
genesis of favism has been at least partly elucidated. 
These studies have recently been reviewed in detail.’ 


1, Ackroyd, J. F.: Allergic Purpura, Including Purpura due to Foods, 
Drugs, and Infections, Am. J. Med. 14:605-632 (May) 1953. Harris, 
J. W.: Studies on Mechanism of Drug-Induced Hemolytic Anemia, 
J. Lab. & Clin, Med, 47:760-775 (May) 1956. 

2. Beutler, E.: Hemolytic Effect of Primaquine and Related Com- 
pounds: Review, Blood 14:103-139 (Feb.) 1959. 

3. Beutler, E.: Glutathione Instability of Drug-Sensitive Red Cells: 
A New Method for In Vitro Detection of Drug Sensitivity, J. Lab. & 
Clin. Med, 49 284-95 ( Jan.) 1957. 

4. Carson, P. E.; Flanagan, C, L.; Ickes, C. E.; and Alving, A, S.: 
Enzymatic Deficiency Primaquine-Sensitive Erythrocytes, Science 
124:484-485 (Sept. 14) 1956, 

5. Mills, G. C., and Randall, H. P.: Hemoglobin Catabolism: LL. Pro- 
tection of Hemoglobin from Oxidative Breakdown in Intact Erythro- 
cyte, J. Biol. Chem. 232:589-598 (June) 1958. 

6. Childs, B., and others: Genetic Study of Defect in Glutathione 
Metabolism of Erythrocyte, Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 102 :21-37 
(Jan.) 1958. 

7. Allison, A. C,: Parasitological Reviews: Malaria in Carriers of 
Sickle-Cell Trait and in Newborn Children, Exper, Parasitol. @:418- 
447 (July) 1957. 


8. Motulsky, A.: Paper read at Symposi on Glucose-6-f Pp 
dehydrogenase Deficiency, Meeting of Blood Club, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 3, 1959. 
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The hemolytic effect of the antimalarial drug, 
primaquine, was studied in many volunteer sub- 
jects. By means of cross-transfusion experiments 
with red blood cells labeled with radioactive chro- 
mium (Cr*’) it was established that sensitivity to 
this drug is due to an intrinsic abnormality of the 
red blood cell. These abnormal red cells were found 
to be also uniquely sensitive to the hemolytic effect 
of a variety of other drugs including acetanilid, 
sulfanilamide, acetophenetidin (Phenacetin), naph- 
thalene, nitrofurantoin (Furadantin), and, in very 
large doses, even aspirin. Only the older members 
of the red blood cell population were susceptible to 
hemolysis. Thus, hemolytic anemia induced by 
primaquine was self-limited: even if drug adminis- 
tration was continued, the hemoglobin level re- 
turned to normal. Since young erythrocytes are 
metabolically more active than older ones, attention 
was focused on biochemical processes in the eryth- 
rocytes. It was discovered that the concentration of 
the tripeptide sulfhydryl compound glutathione 
(GSH) in the red blood cells of sensitive subjects 
was substantially reduced. When drug-sensitive, 
GSH-deficient cells were incubated with acetyl- 
phenylhydrazine, much of the remaining GSH was 
changed to oxidized glutathione (GSSG). No such 
change occurred with nonsensitive red blood cells. 
This finding formed the basis of a relatively simple 
in vitro test for drug sensitivity, the glutathione 
stability test.° Furthermore, attention was drawn to 
the metabolic pathways important in the mainte- 
nance of glutathione in the reduced state. Investiga- 
tions of these pathways resulted in the demonstra- 
tion that red blood cells of susceptible persons are 
deficient in activity of the enzyme glucose-6-phos- 
phate dehydrogenase.‘ This enzyme catalyzes the 
first step in the oxidation of glucose by the red 
blood cell. In the absence of this enzyme the red 
cell is unable to reduce triphosphopyridine nucleo- 
tide (TPN), the coenzyme most effective in main- 
taining glutathione in its reduced state. It is not 
clear whether red blood cells of sensitive subjects 
contain less of the enzyme or whether they contain 
an abnormal enzyme molecule with diminished 
enzyme activity. 

It has been suggested that hemolytic drugs may 
induce the formation of hemoglobin-peroxide com- 
pounds. When sufficient reduced glutathione is 
present these compounds are destroyed through the 
mediation of another red blood cell enzyme, glu- 
tathione peroxidase.*° Since drug-sensitive cells are 
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unable to maintain their supply of reduced gluta- 
thione, the hemoglobin may be destroyed by the 
formation of peroxide compounds under the influ- 
ence of drugs. It has not been established whether 
these speculations are correct, and it is possible 
that the actual chain of events leading to red blood 
cell destruction is more complex. Extensive studies 
of other enzymes in drug-sensitive red blood cells 
have resulted in the demonstration of other abnor- 
malities, some of which may well represent at- 
tempts to compensate for a primary deficiency of 
glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase. 

Since primaquine sensitivity is limited to certain 
racial groups, it seemed probable that this defect 
is transmitted genetically. Family studies with use 
of the glutathione stability test demonstrated that 
the red blood cell defect is transmitted as a sex- 
linked gene, with varying degrees of penetrance in 
females.® Later studies using direct assay of the 
enzyme glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase appear 
to substantiate these conclusions. 

Even in societies most exposed to hemolytic 
drugs, contact with naturally occurring agents, 
such as Vicia fava beans, might be expected to lead 
to early death in some affected persons, resulting 
in the gradual elimination from the population of 
the gene for glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase 
deficiency. Why, then, does it persist in some popu- 
lations at levels as high as 35%? The answer may 
be in hidden advantages conferred by this gene. An 
analogous situation occurs with the sickle cell gene. 
The homozygote suffers from sickle disease, which 
usually leads to early death, but yet the sickling 
gene is maintained at very high levels in some 
Negro populations. Evidence has accumulated that 
this is due to a balancing, beneficial effect, namely, 
increased resistance to malaria.’ Because of the 
racial distribution of primaquine sensitivity, name- 
ly, a high incidence among Sardinians, Sephardic 
Jews, and Negroes, it has been suggested malaria 
might also be the factor that helps to maintain 
high levels of the gene involved in glucose-6-phos- 
phate dehydrogenase deficiency. Evidence has 
been accumulated by Motulsky* which shows 
marked parallelism between the distribution of this 
enzymatic deficiency and that of the malarial 
parasite. 

The finding that this type of drug sensitivity is 
due to a hereditary enzymatic deficiency should 
lead to investigation of other types of drug re- 
actions from the biochemical and genetic point of 
view. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF EFFORT SYNDROME 


The characteristic symptoms and clinical findings 
of effort syndrome still constitute the fundamental 
basis for diagnosis. The chief manifestations are 
palpitation, dyspnea, precordial distress, and ex- 
haustion, all of which are aggravated by mild 
exercise. When the symptoms are typical and there 
is no evidence of heart disease on physical exami- 
nation, radiologically, and electrocardiographically, 
diagnosis is easy. In the presence of organic heart 
disease, diagnosis is rendered more difficult. It can 
still be established, in most such instances, by a 
careful correlation of the nature and extent of the 
avowed disability with the demonstrable evidence 
of heart disease. Tests of effort tolerance and of the 
response to hyperventilation have been devised to 
assist in demonstrating the neurotic basis for the 
altered functional capacity, but they have not 
enjoyed wide usage. 

The effort syndrome may superficially resemble 
hyperthyroidism, but differentiation is seldom diffi- 
cult if one is familiar with the physiological effects 
of excessive thyroid hormone; the personality struc- 
ture, and therefore the patient's attitude toward 
the presenting symptoms, contrasts sharply in the 
cardiac neurotic as compared to the hyperthyroid 
person. Where reasonable doubt exists, isotope 
studies of thyroid function will clarify the diag- 
nosis. The only type of hypertension which may 
present a problem in differential diagnosis is that 
associated with pheochromocytoma. When this tu- 
mor gives rise to paroxysmal attacks characterized 
by intermittent hypertension and evidence of 
sympathetic discharge, the true nature of the dis- 
order is not apt to be confused with the effort 
syndrome. Persistent hypertension due to pheo- 
chromocytoma may mimic the effort syndrome but 
can be correctly identified by blocking tests and 
determination of urine catecholamines. 
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From a log cabin at a ferry across the Trinity 
River to a city whose fame and influence are inter- 
national—that is the colorful history of Dallas, al- 
ready home of more than a million Texans and 
16th largest city in the United States. The city was 
born when John Neely Bryan, a Tennessean, came 
from Arkansas in 1841 to investigate the possibilities 
of a trading post. Despite its almost unbelievable 
progress, Dallas has already achieved a charm all 
its own. 

Records fail to show definitely for whom the city 
was named. Bryan has been quoted as saying that 
“The town was named for my friend Dallas,” but it 
has never been known 
who that friend was. 
Sightseers enjoy visiting 
the city’s many points of 
interest, ranging from 
Bryan’s first tiny log cab- 
in on the courthouse lawn 
to beautiful residential 
areas and modern sky- 
scrapers, including the 
two tallest buildings west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Geographically situated 
at the center of the mid- 
continent oil fields, Dal- 
las is an important head- 
quarters for more than 1,000 firms engaged in 
the oil production industry and many other con- 
cerns in allied industries. Aircraft production, in- 
surance, finance and banking, oil production, elec- 
tronics, and regional wholesale distribution are 
the city’s leading industries. The city is also 
the Southwest’s top convention center, and _ it 
is rapidly becoming one of the nation’s most pop- 
ular. Last year Dallas played host to almost 
200,000 convention-goers. Conventioneers enjoy 
Dallas’ ample meeting and exhibit space, includ- 
ing the beautiful new Memorial Auditorium, 
where this year’s clinical meeting will be held, 
modern in appearance and versatile enough to 
fit any size group. Dallas is also in the heart of 
one of the nation’s largest blackland belts. Princi- 
pal crops grown in this area include cotton, corn, 
wheat, and dairy products. Dallas County has 
over 2,500 farms. 


WELCOME TO DALLAS 


Adolphus Hotel 
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The park systems of Dallas include more than 
100 different parks, with a total of more than 6,500 
acres of developed recreational facilities. Swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, or visiting the Marsalis Park 
Zoo are all popular pastimes in Dallas. Making 
these many parks enjoyable throughout the year 
is the fine Texas climate. 

Dallas has a dry, temperate, healthful climate. 
The average growing season (period between frosts) 
is 243 days. The average annual number of days 
with a minimal temperature of 32 F or less is 30. 
The average number of days of rain (0.01 in. or 
more) is 81. The average annual snowfall is 2.4 in. 
(over an average of four 
days). The annual normal 
temperature at Dallas is 
66.5 F. The annual maxi- 
mum temperature is 76.6 
F. Average annual rain- 
fall is 34.43 in. 

Dallas has gained wide 
fame in recent years as 
a medical center and as 
this fame increased new 
hospitals were established 
until the city now has 29 
hospitals. Nine fully ac- 
credited hospitals have 
some 3,500 rooms. The 
Dallas County Medical Society has 1,106 members. 

Some 70 theaters throughout the city offer a wide 
variety of films and there are numerous nightclubs 
and restaurants presenting excellent entertainment. 
For the gourmet there are Mexican, Swedish, Ital- 
ian, German, Greek, and Chinese foods. 

Located almost midway between the two oceans 
at the heart of the Southwest's famous highway 
network, Dallas is served by six major airlines and 
five of its nine railroads provide passenger service. 
Nonstop air service is offered to and from Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Mo., Houston, Atlanta, Ga., Denver, 
and other major cities. U. S. highways connecting 
Dallas with the rest of the nation include, 75, 77, 
and 67 to the north and south and 80 to the east 
and west. Almost all of these highways now enter 
Dallas as divided expressways. 
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Dallas’ many new buildings are 
visible from observation deck of South- 
land Tower, tallest building west of 
Mississippi. Observation deck is open 
to public. 


Dallas presents one of nation’s most dramatic skylines, includ- 
ing two tallest buildings west of Mississippi River. In foreground 
is new memorial auditorium. 


First sight many will see in 
Dallas—the airport. 


Dallas’ Monorail, one of few operating in United States, is located on grounds of State Fair of Texas. 
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Parkland Memorial Hospital, located on out- Saint Paul Hospital is to be part of Southwestern Medical Center. 

skirts of downtown Dallas, is hospital of city of 

Dallas as well as Dallas County. 


Southern Methodist University’s modern campus in Dallas boasts more than 50 buildings. 


Methodist Hospital in Dallas will open its new building 
in November. 


Women’s and Children’s Building, adjoining Truitt Memorial 
Unit, of Baylor University Hospital: 


| 


The Cotton Bowl, home of S. M. U.’s Mustangs and scene of 
annual New Year’s Day Cotton Bowl Game, is located on grounds 
of State Fair of Texas. 


White Rock Lake, year- 
round recreation spot, with 
facilities for swimming, sail- 
ing, and water skiing, is just 
15 minutes from downtown 
Dallas. 


Although Texas Longhorn is disappearing 
from the plains, many are kept by cattlemen 
who remember Texas’ early days. 


Parkland Memorial Hospital (center), with University 
of Texas and Southwestern Medical School on right. 
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THE CLINICAL MEETING 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Dallas, Dec. 1-4, 1959 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


A Roster of the Legislative Body of the 
American Medical Association 


OFFICIAL CALL 


To the Officers and Members of the 
American Medical Association 


The Clinical Meeting of the American Medical Association 
will be held in Dallas, Dec. 1-4, 1959. 

House of Delegates: The House of Delegates will convene 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, Dec. 1, in the Main Ball Room of the 
Adolphus Hotel. The representation of the constituent asso- 
ciations in the House for the 1959 Clinical Meeting is as 
follows: 


1 Nebraska ... 2 
Connecticut ....... 8 wate 17 
District of Columbia ......... 2 1 
Georgia .. 3 Oklahoma .. 2 
Illinois 11 Puerto Rieo ........ ; 1 
Indiana 5 Rhode Island ......... 1 
nds 94 3 South Carolina ........ 2 
Isthmian Canal Zone .... eh South Dakota ............ 1 
West Virginia ... 2 
Mississippi . 2 Wisconsin 


The scientific sections of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Medical Corps of the Army, the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, the Medical Corps of the Air Force, the Public 
Health Service, and the Veterans Administration are entitled 
to one delegate each. 

Scientific Meetings: The Opening General Meeting will 
begin at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Dec. 1, in the Theater (Room 
5, 2nd floor) of the Dallas Memorial Auditorium. 

The Scientific Program will open Tuesday, Dec. 1, at 11 
a. m., and will continue through the afternoon of that day. 
The program will continue on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Dec. 2 and 3, on Friday morning, Dec. 4, closing at 12 noon. 

Scientific Exhibits: The scientific exhibits will be housed 
in the auxiliary exhibit area (1st floor) of the Dallas Memo- 
rial Auditorium; the exhibits will be open from 8:30 a. m. to 
5:30 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 1-3, 
and from 8:30 a. m, to 12 noon on Friday, Dec. 4. 

Industrial Exhibits: The industrial exhibits will be housed 
in the main exhibit area (1st floor) of the Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium; the exhibits will be open from 8:30 a. m. to 5:30 
p. m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Dec. 1-3, and 
from 8:30 a. m. to 12 noon on Friday, Dec. 4. 

Registration: The Registration Bureau will be located near 
the entrance to the main exhibit area (1st floor) in the 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium; it will be open as follows: 

Tuesday, Dec. 1—8 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 
Wednesday, Dec. 2—8:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 
Thursday, Dec. 3—8:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 
Friday, Dec, 4—8:30 a. m, to 12 noon. 
Louis M. Orr, President 
Norman A. Welch, Speaker, House of Delegates 
R. M. McKeown, Secretary-Treasurer 


DELEGATES FROM CONSTITUENT ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA 


M. Vaun Adams, Mobile 
E. Bryce Robinson Jr., Fairfield 


ALASKA 
Milo H. Fritz, Anchorage 


ARIZONA 
Jesse D. Hamer, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 


James M. Kolb, Clarksville 
Sam Jameson, El Dorado 


CALIFORNIA 


Cyril J. Atwood, Oakland 

Warren L. Bostick, San Rafael 
Donald Cass, Los Angeles 
Donald A. Charnock, Los Angeles 
James C, Doyle, Beverly Hills 
James E. Feldmayer, Exeter 

Paul D. Foster, Los Angeles 
Leopold H. Fraser, Richmond 
Henry Gibbons, San Francisco 
Eugene F. Hoffman, Los Angeles 
K. Stanley Kneeshaw, San Jose 

|]. Lafe Ludwig, Los Angeles 
Frank A. MacDonald, Sacramento 
Sam J. McClendon, San Diego 

J. Burris M. Price, Santa Ana 

H. Milton Van Dyke, Long Beach 
Dwight L. Wilbur, San Francisco 


COLORADO 

Irvin E. Hendryson, Denver 

Edward E. H. Munro, 

Grand Junction 
Kenneth C. Sawyer, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

Gray Carter, Greenwich 

James R. Cullen, Hartford 

John N. Gallivan, East Hartford 
DELAWARE 

H. Thomas McGuire, New Castle 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ralph M. Caulk, Washington 
Raymond T. Holden, Washington 

FLORIDA 


Reuben B. Chrisman Jr., 
Coral Gables 
Burns A. Dobbins Jr., 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Francis T. Holland, Tallahassee 
Meredith Mallory, Orlando 


GEORGIA 
Eustace A. Allen, Atlanta 
Charles H, Richardson, Macon 
Henry H. Tift, Macon 
HAWAII 
Harry L. Arnold Jr., Honolulu 


IDAHO 
Raymond L. White, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Walter C. Bornemeier, Chicago 
Everett P. Coleman, Canton 
Harlan English, Danville 
Frank H. Fowler, Chicago 
Maurice M. Hoeltgen, Chicago 
B. E. Montgomery, Harrisburg 
J. Mather Pfeiffenberger, Alton 
Hl. Kenneth Scatliff, Chicago 
Carl Steinhoff, Chicago 

Leo P. A. Sweeney, Chicago 
C. Paul White, Kewanee 


INDIANA 


Eli S. Jones, Hammond 

Francis L. Land, Fort Wayne 
Harold C. Ochsner, Indianapolis 
Wendell C. Stover, Boonville 
Gordon B. Wilder, Anderson 


IOWA 
Francis C. Coleman, Des Moines 


Robert N. Larimer, Sioux City 
Donovan F. Ward, Dubuque 


ISTHMIAN CANAL ZONE 
Harry Eno, Cristobal 
KANSAS 


George F. Gsell, Wichita 
L. R. Pyle, Topeka 


KENTUCKY 
Robert C. Long, Louisville 
W. Vinson Pierce, Covington 


LOUISIANA 


Arthur A. Herold, Shreveport 
Philip H. Jones, New Orleans 


MAINE 
Philip P. Thompson Jr., Portland 


MARYLAND 


Robert vanLieu Campbell, 
Hagerstown 

J. Sheldon Eastland, Baltimore 

George H. Yeager, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lawrence R. Dame, Greenfield 
Philip S. Foisie, Milton 
Charles G. Hayden, Boston 
Henry F. Howe, Cohasset 
Nicholas Scarcello, Worcester 
Norman A. Welch, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
W. W. Babcock, Detroit 
Wyman D. Barrett, Detroit 
John S. DeTar, Milan 
William A. Hyland, Grand Rapids 
Robert L. Novy, Detroit 
Clarence I. Owen, Detroit 
G. W. Slagle, Battle Creek 
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MINNESOTA 


Orwood J. Campbell, Minneapolis 

George A. Earl, St. Paul 

R. L. J. Kennedy, Rochester 

A. O. Swenson, Duluth 
MISSISSIPPI 


John P. Culpepper Jr., 
Hattiesburg 
John F. Lucas, Greenwood 
MISSOURI 


Durward G. Hall, Springfield 
Joseph C. Peden Sr., St. Louis 
H. E. Petersen, St. Joseph 
Rolla B. Wray, Nevada 
MONTANA 


Paul J. Gans, Lewistown 


NEBRASKA 
Earl F. Leininger, McCook 
Joseph D. McCarthy, Omaha 
NEVADA 
Wesley W. Hall, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Louis C, Theobald, Exeter 


NEW JERSEY 
C. Byron Blaisdell, Asbury Park 
William F. Costello, Dover 
Aldrich C. Crowe, Ocean City 
J. Wallace Hurff, Newark 
L. Samuel Sica, Trenton 
Elmer P. Weigel, Plainfield 


NEW MEXICO 
Earl L. Malone, Roswell 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 
Joseph H. Failing, San Marino 


DERMATOLOGY 


Winfred A. Showman, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


DISEASES OF THE CHEST 


J. Winthrop Peabody Sr., 
Washington, D. C. 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 
AND THERAPEUTICS 


Edgar V. Allen, Rochester, Minn. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY AND 
PROCTOLOGY 


Stuart T. Ross, Garden City, N. Y. 


GENERAL PRACTICE 
Lester D. Bibler, Indianapolis 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


David B. Allman, Atlantic City 
Louis H. Bauer, New York 
Walter L. Bierring 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Edward L. Bortz, Philadelphia 
John W. Cline, San Francisco 
Gunnar Gundersen, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Elmer Hess, Erie, Pa. 
Charles G. Heyd, New York 
Roger I. Lee, Boston 
Edward J. McCormick, 
Toledo, Ohio 


THE CLINICAL MEETING 


NEW YORK 


Walter P. Anderton, New York 
R. J. Azzari, Bronx 
Thomas M. D’Angelo, 
Jackson Heights 
Peter J. DiNatale, Batavia 
Gerald D. Dorman, New York 
Henry I. Fineberg, Jamaica 
John M. Galbraith, Glen Cove 
Leo E. Gibson, Syracuse 
Thurman B, Givan, Brooklyn 
James Greenough, Oneonta 
John F. Kelley, Utica 
J. Stanley Kenney, New York 
Joseph A. Lane, Rochester 
John C,. McClintock, Albany 
Norman S. Moore, Ithaca 
Peter M. Murray, New York 
Carlton E. Wertz, Buffalo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elias S. Faison, Charlotte 
Millard D. Hill, Raleigh 
Charles F. Strosnider, Goldsboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Williard A. Wright, Williston 


OHIO 


Paul A. Davis, Akron 
Charles L. Hudson, Cleveland 
Carl A. Lincke, Carrollton 
Richard L. Meiling, Columbus 
Carll S. Mundy, Toledo 
L. Howard Schriver, Cincinnati 
Clifford C. Sherburne, Columbus 
George A. Woodhouse, 

Pleasant Hill 
Herbert B. Wright, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 


Wilkie D. Hoover, Tulsa 
Malcolm E. Phelps, El Reno 


OREGON 


E. G. Chuinard, Portland 
Archie O. Pitman, Hillsboro 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Daniel H. Bee, Indiana 
William F. Brennan, Pittsburgh 
Gilson Colby Engel, Philadelphia 
William L. Estes Jr., Bethlehem 
Harold B. Gardner, Harrisburg 
M. Louise C. Gloeckner, 

Conshohocken 
Samuel B. Hadden, Philadelphia 
Louis W. Jones, Wilkes-Barre 
George S. Klump, Williamsport 
Thomas W. McCreary, Rochester 
Elmer G. Shelley, North East 


PUERTO RICO 
F. Sanchez-Castano, Santurce 
RHODE ISLAND 
Charles J. Ashworth, Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


seorge D. Johnson, Spartanburg 
William Weston Jr., Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Arthur A. Lampert, Rapid City 
TENNESSEE 
William C. Chaney, Memphis 
Charles C, Smeltzer, Knoxville 
Daugh W. Smith, Nashville 
TEXAS 

G. W. Cleveland, Austin 


Joseph B. Copeland, San Antonio 
John K. Glen, Houston 


DELEGATES FROM THE SECTIONS AND GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Charles T. Stone Sr., 

Galveston, Texas 
LARYNGOLOGY, OTOLOGY 
AND RHINOLOGY 

Gordon F. Harkness, 

Davenport, Iowa 
MILITARY MEDICINE 
Charles L. Leedham, Cleveland 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL 
DISEASES 
Francis M. Forster, Madison, Wis. 
OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNECOLOGY 


Ralph E. Campbell, 
Madison, Wis. 


EX OFFICIO 


Walter B. Martin, Norfolk, Va. 
Dwight H. Murray, Napa, Calif. 


R. L. Sensenich, South Bend, Ind. 


Harrison H. Shoulders, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
J. H. J. Upham, Columbus, Ohio 


PAST TRUSTEES 


W. Linwood Ball, Richmond, Va. 
William F. Braasch, 

Rochester, Minn. 
Allen H. Bunce, Atlanta, Ga. 


Edwin S. Hamilton, Kankakee, III. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Ralph O. Rychener, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 
H. Relton, McCarroll, St. Louis 
PATHOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Lall G. Montgomery, Muncie, Ind. 
PEDIATRICS 
Walter B. Stewart, Atlantic City 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE 
Walter Zeiter, Cleveland 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
R. T. Johnstone, Los Angeles 
RADIOLOGY 


Eugene P. Pendergrass, 
Philadelphia 


MEMBERS 


W. M. Johnson, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

James R. McVay, Kansas City, Mo. 
James R. Miller, 

West Hartford, Conn. 
Robert A. Peers, Palo Alto, Calif. 
James R. Reuling, 

Windermere, Fla. 
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Milford O. Rouse, Dallas 
Troy A. Shafer, Harlingen 
James C. Terrell, Stephenville 
Truman C, Terrell, Fort Worth 
James H. Wooten Jr., Columbus 
UTAH 
Kenneth B. Castleton, 
Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 


James P. Hammond, Bennington 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Axel C. Hansen, Charlotte Amalie 


VIRGINIA 
Vincent W. Archer, 
Charlottesville 
W. Linwood Ball, Richmond 
W. Allen Barker, Roanoke 
WASHINGTON 


M. Shelby Jared, Seattle 

Jesse W. Read, Tacoma 

Alvia G. Young, Wenatchee 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charles A. Hoffman, Huntington 

Frank J. Holroyd, Princeton 
WISCONSIN 

E. L. Bernhart, Milwaukee 

Joseph C. Griffith, Milwaukee 

L. O. Simenstad, Osceola 

William D. Stovall, Madison 
WYOMING 

Albert T. Sudman, Green River 


SURGERY, GENERAL AND 
A MINAL 


Grover C, Penberthy, Detroit 
UROLOGY 

Jay J. Crane, Los Angeles 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Aubrey L. Jennings 

UNITED STATES ARMY 
Leonard D. Heaton 

UNITED STATES NAVY 
E. C. Kenney 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

John D. Porterfield 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Roy A. Wolford 


CHAIRMEN OF COUNCILS 
J. Lafe Ludwig, Los Angeles 
Leland S. McKittrick, 

Brookline, Mass. 
Homer L. Pearson, Miami, Fla. 
B. E. Pickett Sr., 

Carrizo Springs, Tex. 


The General Officers, Trustees, Executive Vice President, Assistant 
Executive Vice President, Editor and two Delegates from the Student 
American Medical Association are ex officio Members of the House of 


Delegates. 
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Amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws: 
Grorce F. Chairman, Kansas 
KENNETH B. CastLetron, Utah 
W. Lixwoop BALL, Virginia 
Westey W. Hai, Nevada 
Joun N. Conn. 


Board of Trustees, Reports of 
Danie H. Bee, Chairman, Pa. 
G. W. Stacie, Michigan 
Cynu. J. Arrwoon, Calif. 
Apert T, SupMAN, Wyoming 
F. Sancuez-Castano, Puerto Rico 


Credentials 
Cuanrves J. Chairman, Rhode Island 
E. Bryce Rosinson, Alabama 
RurHernrord T, JOHNSTONE, Section on Prevent. Med. 
G, Younc, Washington 
C. Bykon BLaispELL, New Jersey 


Executive Session 
Georce A. Chairman, Minnesota 
W. W. Bascock, Michigan 
James P. HAMMOND, Vermont 
Ext S. Jones, Indiana 
Henry I. Fineserc, New York 


Hygiene, Public Health and Industrial Health 
Josern B. CopeLanp, Chairman, Texas 
Leo. P. A. SWEENEY, Illinois 
Rear Adm. B. W. Hocan, U. S. Navy 
Puitie P. THompson, Maine 
Eimer P. Weice., New Jersey 


Insurance and Medical Service 
Cuarves L. Hupson, Chairman, Ohio 
James C, Terrecr, Texas 
James M. Kors, Arkansas 
Josern D. McCarrtny, Nebraska 
FRANK A. MacDona.p, California 


Legislation and Public Relations 
Gitson Coisy ENcEL, Chairman, Pa. 
G. W. CLevELAND, Texas 
Leo E. Grsson, New York 
Joun F, Lucas, Miss. 

Invin E. Henpryson, Colorado 


Medical Education and Hospitals 
Greratp D. Dorman, Chairman, New York 
Francis C, CoLEMAN, lowa 


The House of Delegates will convene at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, Dec. 1, 1959, in the Main Ball Room of the Adolphus 
Hotel. 

The Reference Committee on Credentials will meet in the 
French Room at 8 a. m. on Tuesday, Dec. 1; the committee 
will also meet preceding each subsequent meeting of the 
House of Delegates. Each delegate should present properly 
executed credentials to the reference committee, which have 
been signed by the president or secretary of the constituent 
association, by the chairman or secretary of a section of the 
Scientific Assembly, or by the surgeon general or chief med- 
ical director of the government service represented. Alternate 
delegates presenting credentials should see that the delegates 
whose places they are to take have signed the alternate 
authorization. 


1959 CLINICAL SESSION REFERENCE COMMITTEES 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


Francis L, LANp, Indiana 
Ravru E. CampseELt, Section on Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Dwicur L. California 


Medical Military Affairs 
M. E. Chairman, Oklahoma 
L. LEEpHAM, Sect. on Milit. Med. 
L. O. Smmenstap, Wisconsin 
Durwarp G. HALL, Missouri 
J. SHeLpon EastLanp, Maryland 


Miscellaneous Business 
Josepu C. PEepEN, Sr., Chairman, Missouri 
Puitie S. Forsre, Mass. 
Harry L. ARNOLD, Hawaii 
RayMonp L. Wuire, Idaho 
GrorcE D. Jounson, So. Carolina 


Reports of Officers 
Cuares C, SMELTzER, Chairman, Tenn. 
Burns A. Dossins, Jr., Florida 
Rosert C, Lone, Kentucky 
Winrrep A. SHOWMAN, Section on Dermatology 
Wa crter J. Zerrer, Section on Physical Medicine 


Rules and Order of Business 


L. MALONE, Chairman, New Mexico 
Puitip H. Jones, La. 

NiIcHoLas S. SCARCELLO, Mass. 

Carv Stetnnorr, Illinois 

Ravpu M. Cautk, Washington, D. C. 


Sections and Section Work 
Lester D, Brs_er, Chairman, Section on General Practice 
J. Wintnrop Peasopy, Section on Diseases of the Chest 
O. RycHEneEr, Section on Ophthalmology 
FRANK L. FErERABEND, Missouri (not serving ) 
Pau J. Gans, Montana 


Tellers 
Mito H. Frrrz, Chairman, Alaska 
Henry H. Tirt, Georgia 
R. L. J. KENNepy, Minnesota 
E. G. Cuurnarp, Oregon 
Cuarves A. HorrMan, West Virginia 


Sergeants at Arms 
WENDELL C. Stover, Chairman, Indiana 
Exias S. Fatson, No. Carolina 
Joun F, Kettey, New York 
Jesse D. Hamer, Arizona 

E. L. BerRNHART, Wisconsin 


Credentials should be presented to the Reference Com- 
mittee on Credentials as early as possible on Tuesday, Dec. 
1, so that the official roll of the House may be prepared and 
the House of Delegates may organize promptly and proceed 
with its business. 

Meeting rooms have been provided for the use of Refer- 
ence Committees of the House of Delegates. Reference 
Committee meetings must be held at the time and in the 
room assigned so that any who are interested in referred 
matters may appear before the committees. 

Typists will be available in the AMA Headquarters Office 
(Regency Room) for preparing official reports, resolutions, 
and motions. 
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OFFICIALS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION—1959-1960 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


President, Lours M. Onk - - - - - - = = = Orlando, Fla. 
President-Elect, E. Vincent AsSKEY - - Los Angeles 
Vice President, J. STANLEY KENNEY - - - - - - New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, RayMonp M. McKeown - - Coos Bay, Ore. 
Speaker, House of Delegates, NonmMan A. WELCH - - Boston 
Vice Speaker, House of Delegates, MiLronp O. Rouse - Dallas, Tex. 


O. O. Meyer 
M. H. Seevers 
F. A. Simeone 


JUDICIAL COUNCIL 

L. A. Buie Rochester, Minn., 1960 
R. Ward San Francisco, 1961 
H. L. Pearson Jr., Chairman : 
Miami, Fla., 1962 I. Starr — 

G. A. Woodhouse Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 1963 W- G. Workman 
J. M. Hutcheson Richmond, Va., 1964 
Mr. E. J. Holman, Executive Secretary, Chicago 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION 
AND HOSPITALS 
J. M. Faulkner Cambridge, Mass., 1960 M. E. DeBakey 
H. English Danville, Ill., 1960 W. Larson 
G. A. Caldwell New Orleans, 1961 C. A. Lincke 
J. W. Cline San Francisco, 1961 A. McMahon 
W. C. Wescoe Kansas City, Kan., 1962 S. P. Newman 
Warde B. Allan Baltimore, 1962 
J. Z. Bowers Madison, Wis., 1963 
L. S. McKittrick, Chairman 
Brookline, Mass, 1963 
C. T. Stone Sr. Galveston, Texas, 1964 
W. A. Bunten Cheyenne, Wyo., 1964 
Walter S. Wiggins, Secretary Chicago 
W. R. Adams 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL SERVICE R. Chamberlain 
R. B. Roth Erie, Pa., 1960 A. C, Cipollaro 
H. B. Woolley Idaho Falls, 1960 L. R. Dragstedt 
C. E. Wertz Buffalo, 1961 O. Glasser 
T. J. Danaher Torrington, Conn., 1961 
R. L. Novy Detroit, 1962 M. R. Mobley 
R. B. Chrisman Jr. Coral Gables, Fla., 1963 H. H. Reese 
J. F. Burton Oklahoma City, 1963 G. J. Thomas 
J. Lafe Ludwig, Chairman Los Angeles, 1964 D. Vail 
Willard A. Wright Williston, N. D., 1964 G. E. Wakerlin 
Gunnar Gundersen, La Crosse, Wis. S. Warren 
Mr. George W. Cooley, Secretary Chicago 


COUNCIL ON CONSTITUTION 
AND BYLAWS 
B. E. Pickett Sr., Chairman G. R. Cowgill 
Carrizo Springs, Texas, 1960 W. J. Darby 
Huntington, W. Va., 1961 
W. C. Bornemeier Chicago, 1962 
W. D. Stovall ; Madison, Wis., 1963 
W. Hyland Grand Rapids, Mich., 1964 
Hugh H. Hussey Washington, D. C. 
Louis M. Orr Orlando, Fla. 
Norman A. Welch Boston 
Milford O. Rouse Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. George E. Hall, Executive Secretary 


J. A. Bargen 


W. Scott 
H. R. Viets 


Walter E. Vest 
G. A. Goldsmith 


W. H. Griffith 
D. B. Hand 

R. Jackson 

L. A. Maynard 
Robert E. Olson 
C. A. Smith 

. B. Youmans 


Chicago P. L. White, Secretary 


COUNCIL ON DRUGS 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 
H. K. Beecher Boston 
T. M. Brown Washington, D. C. 
A. C, Curtis Ann Arbor, Mich. 
W. C. Cutting San Francisco 
C. A. Dragstedt Chicago 
E. M. K. Geiling Chicago 
L. Goodman Salt Lake City 
J. M. Hayman Boston 
|. P. Leake Washington, D. C. 
P. H. Long Brooklyn 


V. C, Baird 

J. N. Gallivan 
R. T. Johnstone 
E. S. Jones 

R. A. Kehoe 

L. C. McGee 
M. N. Newquist 
O. A. Sander 


C. F. Shook 


T. Sollmann, Chairman 
H. D. Kautz, Secretary 


COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC ASSEMBLY 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 


S. P. Reimann, Chairman 
T. G. Hull, Secretary 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL PHYSICS 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 


F. H. Krusen, Chairman 


R. E. DeForest, Secretary 


COUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 


C. S. Davidson, Chairman 


COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 


East Hartford, Conn. 


W. P. Shepard, Chairman 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

L. W. Larson, Chairman, Bismarck, N. D., 1960; J. Z. Avves, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1960; J. P. Price, Florence, §. C., 1961; G. M. Fisren, 
Ogden, Utah, 1962; C. A. Nare, Indianapolis, Ind., 1962; 
McKeown, Coos Bay, Ore., 1962; P. E. Horxins, Chicago, 

R. B. Rossins, Camden, Ark., 1964; H. H. Hussey, Washington, D. C.., 
1964; the President and the President-Elect. 

Executive Vice President, F. J. L. Buastncame - Chicago 


J. H. Sterner Rochester, N. Y 
Jan Tillisch Rochester, Minn. 
B. D. Holland, Secretary Chicago 


Madison, Wis. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Bethesda, Md. 
Chicago R. A. Benson 
H. S. Diehl, Chairman 
C. P. Hungate 
P. H. Long 
H. C. Lueth 
W. B. Martin 
R. L. Meiling 


COUNCIL ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 
Bremerton, Wash. 

Minneapolis 
Kansas City, Mo 
Brooklyn 
Evanston, Il. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Carrollton, Ohio D. H. Poer Atlanta, Ga. 

St. Louis H. B. Wright Cleveland 
Denver Mr. F. W. Barton, Secretary Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Brookline, Mass. 
Chicago >. B. Andrews 
S. Crockett, Chairman 
N. H. Gardner 

>. R. Henry 
A. Humphrey 
>. S. Mundy 

. T. Stewart 

W. Washburn 


Rochester, Minn. 
Houston, Texas 


Bismarck, N. D. 


COUNCIL ON RURAL HEALTH 

(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 
Sonoma, Calif 
Lafayette, Ind. 
E. Hampton, Conn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Lubbock, Texas 
Boiling Springs, N. C. 
’. J. Weese Ontario, Ore. 
A. Wright Williston, N. D. 
Mrs. A. Hibbard, Secretary Chicago 


Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Rochester, Minn. 
Florence, S. C. 
Madison, Wis. 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Chicago W. H. Baer 

Boston L.. H.' Bartemeier, Chairman Baltimore 

Chicago Norman Q. Brill Los Angeles 

H. T. Carmichael Chicago 
H. F. Ford Galveston, Texas 
F. M. Forster Madison, Wis. 
G. E. Gardner Boston 
M. R. Kaufman New York 
L. H. Smith Philadelphia 
R. J. Plunkett, Secretary Chicago 


COUNCIL ON MENTAL HEALTH 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 
Peoria, Il. 


Hamden, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Boston 

New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Columbia, Mo. 


COUNCIL ON LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
(Standing Committee of Board of Trustees) 
Ithaca, N. Y. D. B. Allman Atlantic City, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Blaisdell Asbury Park, N. J. 
Boston R. B. Chrisman Jr. Coral Gables, Fla 
Nashville, Tenn. F. C, Coleman Des Moines, lowa 
Chicago H. English Danville, Il. 
G. M. Fister, Chairroan Oxuden, Utah 
F. J. Holroyd Princeton, W. Va. 
J. L. Ludwig Los Angeles 
McDonald Tulsa, Okla. 
M. L. Phelps Denver 
>. E. Twente Jackson, Miss. 
M. A. Vickers Bangor, Maine 
R. L. White Boise, Idaho 
Mr. C. Joseph Stetler, Secretary Chicago 


Houston, Texas 


Los Angeles 
Hammond, Ind. 
Cincinnati 


Wilmington, Del. 


West Cornwall, Conn. 


The Executive Vice President, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, and Editor are ex officio 
members of all Standing Committees. 


Milwaukee 
New York 
Toledo, Ohio 


REGISTRATION 


The Registration Bureau will be located near the entrance 
to the main exhibit area (1st floor) in the Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium; it will be open as follows: 


Tuesday, Dec. 1—8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, Dec. 2—8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Thursday, Dec. 3—8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Friday, Dec. 4—8:80 a.m. to 12 noon 


An information window will be operated in connection 
with the Registration Bureau. 


Who May Register 
Members—Active, Affiliate, Associate, Service and Honor- 
ary—and invited guests may register for attendance at 
meetings. 
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Residents, interns, medical students, Student A. M. A. 
Members, and registered nurses will be given registration 
cards at a designated window. These should be filled in and 
presented at the window indicated, together with their pro- 
fessional identification or a card or letter signed by the 
superintendent of the hospital where they are registered or 
the dean of the medical school they attend. 


Suggestions That Will Facilitate Registration 


Members who have Advance Registration Cards can be 
processed with little or no delay, if the name of your con- 
vention hotel or local address and the number of guests you 
wish to admit are filled in prior to registering. 

Present completed card at windows marked “Advance 
Registration” and you will receive a badge and a copy of 
the Official Program. 

If you do not have an Advance Registration Card and 
wish us to send one to you, just fill out the form on adver- 
tising page 86 and return it before November 6, 1959, to 
the American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Members without Advance Registration Cards will find 
blank cards to fill in on tables near the registration windows. 
The filled-in card should be presented, together with your 
American Medical Association Membership pocket card, at 
the window indicated. Your pocket card will be returned to 
you and you will receive a badge and a copy of the Official 
Program. 


See advertising page 336 for hotel registration coupon, 
room rates schedule, and map of Dallas. 


House of Delegates: Adolphus Hotel, 1321 Commerce St. 
(between Field and Akard Streets), Main Ball Room. House 
convenes 10 a.m., Tuesday, Dec. 1. 

General Scientific Meetings: Dallas Memorial Auditorium, 
717 S. Akard St. Opening General Meeting at 10 a.m., Tues- 
day, Dec. 1, in the Theater (Room 5, 2nd floor). The Scien- 
tific Program opens at 11 a.m., Tuesday, Dec. 1, and closes 
at 12 noon on Friday, Dec. 4. 

Scientific Exhibit: Dallas Memorial Auditorium, auxiliary 
exhibit area (1st floor). Exhibits open at 8:30 a.m., Tuesday, 
Dec. 1, and close at 12 noon, Friday, Dec. 4. 


If hotel accommodations have not yet been secured, it is 
suggested that the application form which may be found on 
advertising page of this issue of THe JourRNAL be filled in 
and sent directly to the A. M. A. Clinical Meeting Housing 
Bureau, 101 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas. Applications 


General Chairman 
Everett C, Fox 


Executive Assistants 
Mr. Miciarp J. HEATH 
Mr. C, LincoLn WILLISTON 


Honorary Advisory Committee 


A. J. 
R. W. Kimsro 


THE CLINICAL MEETING 


MEETING PLACES 


DALLAS HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


LOCAL COMMITTEE ON 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


Registration at Adolphus Hotel 


General Officers of the American Medical Association, 
members of the House of Delegates, alternate delegates, 
and the president, president-elect, and constitutional secre- 
tary of the constituent medical associations may register at 
the Adolphus Hotel. Advance registration facilities will be 
set up in the A. M. A. Headquarters Office in the Regency 
Room; it will be open as follows: 


Sunday, Nov. 29—4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Monday, Nov. 30—9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 1, registration facilities will be set up 
in the French Room; it will be open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Delegates are urged to register early so that all members 
of the House of Delegates may be seated in time for the 
opening session of the House, which will convene at 10 a.m., 
Tuesday, Dec. 1. 
Medical Society Executives Registration 
Staff members of state, territorial, and county medical 
societies, editors of state medical journals and county medi- 
cal society bulletins, and staff members of national organiza- 
tions of medical interest may register in the A. M. A. Head- 
quarters Office in the Regency Room; advance registration 
facilities will be open as follows: 
Sunday, Nov. 29—4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Monday, Nov. 30—9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 1, registration facilities will be set up 
in the French Room; it will be open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Industrial Exhibit: Dallas Memorial Auditorium, main ex- 
hibit area (1st floor). Exhibits open at 8:30 a.m., Tuesday, 
Dec. 1, and close at 12 noon, Friday, Dec. 4. 

Motion Pictures: Dallas Memorial Auditorium, Room 4 
(2nd floor). Begins Tuesday, Dec. 1, and continues through 
Friday morning, Dec. 4. 

Color Television: Dallas Memorial Auditorium, Room 5 
(2nd floor). Begins Tuesday, Dec. 1, and continues through 
Friday morning, Dec. 4. 


for hotel accommodations should not be sent to the American 
Medical Association office in Chicago as it delays receipt of 
the application by the A. M. A. Housing Bureau and its 
subsequent processing. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


RosBert D. MorETON 
FLoyp A. NorMAN 
STANLEY W. OLSON 
Miirorp O, Rouse 
Harvey Grant TAYLOR 
Joun B. TrusLow 
FRANKLIN W. YEAGER 
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Scientific Program Committee 


C. D. Bussey, Chairman 
T. Haynes Vice-Chairman 
Andrew B. Small Jack G. Kerr 
H. H. Beckering Harry M. Spence 
Jerry Miller Robert L. Stubblefield 
Don A, Sutherland Guy T. Denton, Jr. 


Ralph R. Tompsett Don G. Harrel 
Epwarp L, Pratr 


Scientific Exhibit Committee 
James A. Martin, Chairman 
Porter K. Mason 
Dale J. Austin 


John L. Kee 
James Y. Bradfield 


Entertainment Committee 
Perry C, TALKINGTON, Chairman 
Louis H. Porter T. S. Barnes 
Geo. N. Aldredge, Jr. Foster Fuqua 


Radio-Television Committee 
Joun S. CHapMan, Chairman 
Walter H. Patton Charles F. Gregory 


Charles T. Ashworth 


Housing Committee 
Oscak MARCHMAN JR. 


Ridings E. Lee John B. Peyton 
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Transportation Committee 


James H. Hernpvon, Chairman 
C. F. Hamilton Shields O. Livingston 


Publicity Committee 
MENDENHALL, Chairman 
Glenn D. Carlson Herbert A. Bailey 


Registration Cominittee 
SAMUEL E. Stuart, Chairman 
Martin Buehler 
Marion J. Greve 
M. M. Scurry 
Ann West 
Ruby K. Daniel 
Lester H. Quinn 
Arnott DeLange 
T. H. Obenchain, Jr. 
Elsie Smith 


J. O. S. Holt 
Barton E. Park 

E. R. Cox 
Benjamin Barzune 
Taylor T. Pickett 
W. H. Buckholts 
Maxwell Thomas 
Bassel N. Blanton 
Eldon K. Siebel 


Health Fair 


Max Coxe, Chairman 
ALLEN CreNsHaw, Vice-Chairman 

Richard A. Dathe Howard C. Coggeshall 
Leonard J. Flohr J. W. Bass 
Leonard Madison J. M. Pickard 
John T. Mallams Eugene E. Mason 
George A. Gray James T. Downs, III 
H. Frank Carman Edward M. Krusen 
Howard M. Burkett Robert Potts 
Hugh W. S. Powers Mr. Lewis Waters 

Mr. M. L. McDonald 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Texas Medical Association 
and to the Dallas County Medical Society will be hosts to 
the wives of physicians attending the Clinical Session of 
the American Medical Association in Dallas, December 1-4, 
1959. 

The Dallas County Auxiliary will be especially proud of 
this occasion since the first Medical Woman’s Auxiliary in 
the nation was organized in Dallas in May, 1917. 

A feature attraction will be the Educational Health Fair 
held in connection with the American Medical Association’s 
December meeting in Dallas. 

The information booths in the Dallas Memorial Audito- 
rium, the Statler Hilton and Adolphus Hotels will be staffed 
by members of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Dallas County 
Medical Society. Complete details of Auxiliary activities and 
information will be available. 

The following special events and attractions have been 
planned for visiting ladies, and they are cordially invited to 
attend: 

Calendar of Scheduled Events 
November 28—December 6 

The Health Fair—An educational fair with many health 
exhibits sponsored by the Dallas County Medical Association 
will be located in the main arena on the first floor of the 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium. 


December 1—Tuesday Evening 


Concert by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra in the Me- 
morial Auditorium Theatre. Complimentary tickets will be 


available at the registration desk. 


December 2—Wednesday—12:30 p. m. 


Grand Ballroom of the Statler-Hilton Hotel. Luncheon 
and Style Show by Neiman-Marcus honoring Dr. Louis Orr, 
President of the American Medical Association, and Mrs. 
Orr. Also honored will be Mrs. Frank Gastineau, President 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Price of the luncheon—$3.75. Tickets will be avail- 
able at all three information booths (Dallas Auditorium, 
Statler Hilton and Adolphus Hotels). 


December 3—Thursday—10:00 to 12:00 noon 


Guided tours of Southland Center. The 42 story Southland 
Tower is the tallest building west of the Mississippi River 
with the highest public observation deck and heliport. The 
tour will include a visit to the tower’s “Chapel in the Sky” 
on the 39th floor. Tickets available at information booths. 
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DALLAS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


The Council on Scientific Assembly, in presenting the Sci- 
entific Program for the Dallas Clinical Meeting, wishes to 
call attention to the high caliber and broad interest of the 
material to be discussed. Physicians attending the meeting 
will find a wide choice of subjects. Lectures, symposiums, 
panel discussions, motion pictures, color television, a Trans- 
Atlantic Clinico-Pathological Conference, and the Scientific 
Exhibit will all take place in the Dallas Memorial Auditorium. 

Color television will originate in Parkland Memorial Hos- 
pital and will be carried to the Auditorium by closed circuit. 
The Trans-Atlantic Conference will be conducted by a two- 
way telephone connection with the Glasgow Division of the 
British Medical Association on Thursday, Dec. 3, at 2:30 
p. m. in Dallas and 8:30 p. m. in Glasgow. 

Breakfast round tables will be held on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings, Dec. 2 and 3, at 7:15 a. m. in the Baker 
Hotel. Each round table will be limited to 40 persons. Tick- 
ets will be available at $2.75 each, including the gratuity, as 
long as the supply lasts, in the Registration Area of the 
Auditorium. 

A special premiére film showing will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 2, at 8:30 p. m. in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Baker Hotel. 

The Council on Scientific Assembly extends its apprecia- 
tion to the Local Committee on Arrangements in Dallas for 
its initiative and painstaking care in preparing the program. 
Dr. Everett C, Fox, General Chairman of Arrangements; Dr. 
C. D. Bussey, Chairman of the Committee on Scientific 
Program; and Dr. John S. Chapman, Chairman of the Tele- 
vision Committee, have all been exceedingly active during 
the year. Others deserving mention include Dr. James A. 
Martin, Chairman, Scientific Exhibit Committee, and Dr. 
Don G. Harrel, who arranged the manikin demonstrations on 
problems of delivery. Mr. Millard J. Heath, Executive Sec- 
retary, Dallas County Medical Society, has at all times been 
most helpful. 

Appreciation is also extended to Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories, Philadelphia, for its part in the presentation of 
color television and the Trans-Atlantic Conference. 

The program begins on Tuesday morning, Dec. 1, and 
continues until Friday noon, Dec. 4 


OPENING GENERAL ASSEMBLY: ROOM 5 
Tuesday morning, Dec. 1 


10:00 
Presiding: Evernerr C. Fox, Dallas, General Chairman 


Speakers: 
FRANKLIN W. YEAGER, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
President, Texas Medical Association. 
Fioyp A. Norman, Dallas. 
President, Dallas County Medical Society. 
STaNLey P. REmann, Philadelphia. 
Chairman, Council on Scientific Assembly, Amer 
ican Medical Association. 
Louis M. Orr, Orlando, Fla. 
President, American Medical Association. 


11:00 
Presiding: C. D. Bussey, Dallas, Program Chairman 
The Role of Medicine in the Space Age. 
Hvusertus STRUGHOLD, Professor of Space Medicine 
and Advisor for Research, School of Aviation 
Medicine, United States Air Force, Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas. 
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LECTURES: ROOM 8 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 1 
Chairman: Don G. Hanne, Dallas. 


Indications for Hysterectomy. 
H. Jonpant, Harlingen, Texas. 
Endometriosis. 
WituraM P, Devereux, Dallas. 
What Can Be Learned from a Dilatation and Curet- 
tage. 
Burorp Worp, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Irritable Female Bladder. 
MAXWELL JOHNSON, Tulsa, Okla. 
Hydramnios and the Diagnosis of Congenital Anoma- 
lies in the Delivery Room. 
FraNnK Moya and Vircinia Apcar, New York. 
Obstetrical Anesthesia and Analgesia. 
RayMonv Courtn, Dallas. 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 2 
Chairman: T. Haynes Harvitt, Dallas. 


Colloidal Isotopes in Treatment of Leukemia and 
Related Diseases. 
Joseru M. Dallas. 
The Natural History of Hypertensive Vascular Dis- 
ease and Its Relation to Treatment. 
JaMEs V. WanRREN, Galveston, Texas. 
Esophagitis. 
ArtuHuR M. OLSEN, Rochester, Minn. 
Newer Concepts of Metabolism of Bilirubin. 
T. Fourk, Rochester, Minn. 
Acute Renal Failure. 
WaLTON R. AKENHEAD, New Orleans. 
The Use and Misuse of Tranquilizers in Medical 


Practice. 
Srewart Wo tr, Oklahoma City. 


Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 2 
Chairman: ANDREW B. SMALL, Dallas. 


Surgical Approaches to the Treatment of Parkinson’s 
Disease. 
Witu1aM W. McKinney, Fort Worth, Texas. 
The Natural History of Pancreatitis. 
Joun M. Howarp, Philadelphia. 
The Acute Abdomen. 
Wison, Memphis, Tenn. 
The Physiological Basis for Treatment of Duodenal 
Ulcer. 
N. C. Hicutower Jr., Temple, Texas. 
Incidence of Peptic Ulcer in Patients with Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis and the Effect of Steroid Therapy. 
Lioyp B. BARTHOLOMEW, Rochester, Minn. 
Common Skin Diseases. 
Harry L. ArNoxp Jr., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
New Advances in the Treatment of Cardiac Arrhyth- 
mias. 
Exior Corpay, Hersert Goip, and Davin 
Invinc, Los Angeles. 
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Thursday morning, Dec. 3 
Chairman: Epwarp L. Pratt, Dallas. 


Trouble Spots in the Management of the Newborn. 
FRANKLIN C, BEHRLE, Kansas City, Kan. 

Indications for Urological Appraisal in Children. 
Henry Denver. 

Immunizations: Routine, Special Cases, and the Fu- 
ture of Immunization. 

Buair E. Batson, Jackson, Miss. 

Practical Management of Children with Heart Mur- 
murs. 

Grapys J. FasHena, Dallas. 

Children’s Eyes—What a Practitioner Should Know 
About Strabismus, Injuries, Retrolental Fibro- 
plasia and Vision Tests. 

Tuxt.os O. Coston, Oklahoma City. 

The Recognition of Common Pediatric Orthopedic 
Conditions. 

Epwarp T. Smirn, Houston, Texas. 


Thursday afternoon, Dec. 3 
Chairman: Dan C. Gitt, Dallas. 


Conservative Treatment of Cystic Disease of the Fe- 
male Breast. 
Joun V. Goong, Dallas. 
Adjuncts in Hernia Repair: Consideration of Basic 
Principles. 
Francis C. Usuer, Houston, Texas. 
Athletic Injuries. 
Don H. O’Donocuve, Oklahoma City. 
Chemotherapy—Adjuvant to Cancer Surgery. 
J. SAMUEL Bink.ey, Oklahoma City. 
The Use of Tracheostomy in Lower Respiratory 
Disease. 
Warts R. Wess, Jackson, Miss. 
Complications of Diaphragmatic Hernia. 
G. V. BrinbLey Jr., Temple, Texas. 
Reliability of the Serum Amylase Determination. 
Tuomas F., Boyp, Boston. 


Friday morning, Dec. 4 
Chairman: J. Tuomas, Dallas. 


Changes in the Bronchial Epithelium in Relationship 
to Cigarette Smoking and Lung Cancer. 

Oscar AUERBACH, East Orange, N. J., ARTHUR 
Purpy Strout, E. Cuyter HAMMOND, and 
LAWRENCE GARFINKEL, New York. 

Modern Resuscitation Techniques. 

Perer Sarar, Baltimore. 

Prolonged Veno-Arterial Pumping for Circulation 
Support. 

James F. Dickson III, and James Dow, Phila- 
delphia. 

Indications for Anticoagulants and Choice of Drugs. 

James W. CuLBertTSON, and SHERMAN H. Hoo- 
vEeR, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chemical and Radioactive Iodine Studies Following 
1-131 Therapy of Hyperthyroidism. 
JosepH W. FreD Hurp, and Jack 
Domnirtz, San Antonio, Texas. 
Hypercalcemia. 
Donap W. Dallas. 
Bacterial Endocarditis. 
Tompsett, Dallas. 
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SYMPOSIUMS: ROOM 1 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 1 


Chairman: Le Roy J. KLersasser, Dallas. 
1:30-3:00 
Symposium on Cerebrovascular Insufficiency 
Clinical Considerations of Cerebrovascular Insufficiency. 


C. H. Mituixan, Rochester, Minn. 


Carotid and Cerebral Angiography in Cerebrovascular In- 
sufficiency. 
Joun WHITELEATHER, Memphis, Tenn. 


Surgical Considerations of Cerebrovascular Insufficiency. 
Micuae E, De Bakey, E. STANLEY Crawrorp, and 
Frevns, Houston, Texas. 


3:00-4:30 
Symposium on Soft Tissue Injury. 
The Lungs. 


Byron H. Evans, Fresno, Calif. 


The Liver. 
Gorpon Mappinc, San Mateo, Calif. 


The Colon. 
Joun A, Oklahoma City. 


The Upper and Lower Urinary Tract. 
Harry SPENCE, Dallas. 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 2 
Chairman: Gravy Reppick, Dallas. 
9:00-10:30 
Symposium on Whiplash Injury of the Neck 


Orthopedist. 
Bruce M. CAMERON, Houston, Texas. 


Neurosurgeon. 
E. C, Scuuttz, Memphis, Tenn. 


Physiatrist. 
Dona.p L. Rosg, Kansas City, Kan. 
10:30-12:00 
Symposium on latrogenic Disease 
Induced by Rational Medication. 
Jesse D. Risinc, Kansas City, Kan. 
Induced by Electrocardiogram. 
E. Grey Dimonp, Kansas City, Kan. 
Induced by Surgery on the Gastrointestinal Tract. 
ALvIN J. Cummins, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 2 
Chairman: J. WARNER Duckett, Dallas. 


:30-3:00 


_ 


Symposium on Intestinal Obstruction 
Causes and Pathological Physiology. 

J. F. McKenney, Temple, Texas. 
Diagnosis. 

TERRELL SPEED, Temple, Texas. 
Surgical Treatment. 

Ra.eicH Wuire, Temple, Texas. 
Symposium on Biliary Tract Surgery 


The Differential Diagnosis of Jaundice. 
Epwarp Storer, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Indications for Exploration of the Common Duct. The Re- 
tained Stone. Operative Choledochogram. 
J. Curmpert Owens, Denver. 
The Sphincter of Oddi. 
Joun Reyno ps, Chicago. 
Modern Roentgenographic Evaluation of the Biliary Tract. 
Donavp N. Dysart, Temple, Texas. 


Thursday morning, Dec. 3 
Chairman: Joun L. Gorortn, Dallas. 
9:00-10:30 
Symposium on Newer Laboratory Procedures 


Radioactive Triolein and Oleic Acid in Malabsorbtion 
States. 
W. Crockxerr Cueans, Dallas. 
Abnormal Serum Proteins, Rheumatoid Factors, Le Phe- 
nomenon, Myeloma Proteins. 
W. M. Mikkexsen, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Use of Transaminase Determination in Hepatic and 
Cardiac Disease. 
Fevix Wrosiewski, New York. 
10:30-12:00 
Symposium on Carcinoma of the Breast 


Surgical Treatment. 
Evwarp T. KReMENTz, New Orleans. 
Chronic Cystic Mastitis and Carcinoma of the Breast. 
Epwarp H. Sour, Rochester, Minn. 
Mastastatic Disease. 
E. Houston, Texas. 


Thursday afternoon, Dec. 3 
Chairman: Henry M. Winans Sn., Dallas. 
1:30-3:00 
Symposium on Anemia 
Anemia in Pregnancy. 


Jack A, Prrrcnarp, Dallas. 
Anemia in Infection. 

Cuarves C, Spracue, New Orleans. 
Iron Deficiency Anemia. 

ALrrep P. Kraus, Memphis, Tenn. 


3:00-5:00 
Symposium on Problems with Antimicrobial Drugs 


Untoward Reactions to Antimicrobial Drugs. 
Exvitarp M. Yow, Houston, Texas. 
Prophylactic Use of Antimicrobial Drugs. 
VeRNON Knicut, Nashville, Tenn. 
A Practical Program for Control of Staphylococcal Infec- 
tions in Hospitals. 
IAN MACLEAN Smiru, Lowa City, Lowa. 
Management of the Individual Patient with Staphylococ- 
cal Infection. 
Josepu E, Geraci, Rochester, Minn. 


Friday morning, Dec. 4 


Chairman: Perry C, TaLxincton, Dallas. 
9:00-10:30 


Panel Discussion on Premarital and Marital Counseling 
Oren R. Depp, New Orleans, Moderator. 
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Participants: BerTRAND Y. GLAssBeERc, St. Louis; Joun C. 
MontcoMery, and Rev. Juuius A. Frirze, Dallas. 


10:30-12:00 
Symposium on the Problem Child 


Pre-Adolescent. 
Joun G. Younc, Dallas. 


Adolescent. 
Rospert L. Dallas. 

Legal Aspects. 

Junce Lewis F. Dallas. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS: ROOM 2 


Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 1 
Chairman: Evutiorr MENDENHALL, Dallas. 
1:30.3:00 
Panel Discussion on the Treatment of Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
W. Paut Tucson, Ariz., Moderator. 
Participants: CHARLEY J. SmyrH, Denver; Morris Zirr, 
Dallas; and S. CLark, New York. 
3:00-4:30 
Panel Discussion on Pulmonary Insufficiency. 
Ricuarp V. Eperrt, Little Rock, Ark., Moderator. 


Participants: RicHarp L. Rivey, Baltimore; F. 
Mitten, Dallas; and Maurice S. SEGAL, Boston. 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 2 
Chairman: D. W. Carrer Dallas. 


9:00-10:30 
Panel Discussion on the Treatment of Diabetes. 
RANDALL G. Spracue, Rochester, Minn., Moderator. 
Participants: Ketty M. West, Oklahoma City; 
Recant, St. Louis; and Leonarp L. Maptson, Dallas. 
10:30-12:00 
Panel Discussion on Infectious Diseases in Children. 
Harris D. Ritey Jr., Oklahoma City, Moderator. 


Participants: Harrier M. Fevron, Galveston, Texas, and 
Leo J. Geprert, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 2 
Chairman: Joun S. Dallas. 


1:30-3:00 


Panel Discussion on Congestive Heart Failure. 
James V. WarkEN, Galveston, Texas, Moderator. 
Participants: CARLETON B. CHAPMAN, Dallas; WALTON R. 
AKENHEAD, New Orleans; and E. Grey Dimonp, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 
3:00-4:30 
Panel Discussion on Non-Cancerous Medical and Surgical 
Disease of the Colon Including Preoperative Prepa- 
ration. 
J. ARNOLD BanrcEN, Rochester, Minn., Moderator. 
Participants: Hyrum REICHMAN, Salt Lake City; FRANK 
McGtone, Denver; and Epcar Jacos Porn, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 
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Thursday morning, Dec. 3 
Chairman: Tom B. Bonn, Fort Worth, Texas. 
9:00-10:30 
Panel Discussion on Gynecological Cancer. 
Joun A. WaLL, Houston, Texas, Moderator. 


Participants: Pam. C. ScHrermr, Memphis, Tenn.; 
E. Brown, Little Rock, Ark.; and JuaAN A. pEL ReE- 
caTo, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


10:30-12:00 


Panel Discussion on Supervoltage Irradiation Therapy 
Today. 
Jerry Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: CHARLEs L. Martin, Dallas; 
FLETCHER, Houston, Texas; and JUAN A DEL REGATO, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Thursday afternoon, Dec. 3 


Chairman: Oran V. PreyEAN, Dallas. 
1:30-3:00 
Panel Discussion on Obstetrical Emergencies. 
Wiuis E. Brown, Little Rock, Ark., Moderator. 
Participants: ARTHUR B. Lunin, Houston, Texas; MICHAEL 
Jackson, Miss.; and JoHN W. Recorps, 
Oklahoma City. 
3:00-5:00 
Panel Discussion on Treatment of Cancer of the Thyroid. 
R. Lee Ciark Jr., Houston, Texas, Moderator. 
Participants: E, C. Warre, Mavis P. Ketsey, O. 


RussELL, RayMonp G. Rose, and Lowe. S. MILLER, 
Houston, Texas. 


MOTION PICTURES: ROOM 4 


Following is a partial list of the motion pictures which will 
be shown daily: 


Hospital Sepsis—A Communicable Disease. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN COLLEGE 
oF SuRGEONS, and AMERICAN HosprraL ASSOCIATION. 


Hospital Infection Control. 
Brooke ArMy Mepicat San Antonio, Texas. 


Management of Breast Feeding. 
Gorpon D. JENSEN, Seattle. 
A Complete Office Gynecological Examination. 
Freperick J. HormMeister, Milwaukee. 
Routine Pelvic Examination and Cytologic Method. 
S. B. Gusperc, New York. 
Total Hysterectomy. 
Somers H. Srurcis, Boston.’ 
Cardiac Arrest. 
J. Bearp, London. 
Just 4 Minutes ( Resuscitation for Cardiac Arrest). 
Lenore R. ZoHMAN, Valhalla, N. Y. 
Acute Gallbladder Disease. 
ALLEN Boypen, Portland, Ore. 


Carcinoma of the Stomach: Gastrectomy. 
WALTMAN WALTERS and WILLIAM H. Re Mine, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 


Cholecystectomy with Common Duct Exploration. 
Joun B, BLALocx, New Orleans. 
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Ocular Inflammation. 
J. H. Kine Jn., Washington, D. C. 
The Intraperitoneal Repair of Incisional Hernias with Marlex 
Mesh. 
Francis C, Usuenr, Houston, Texas. 
Use of Synthetic Knitted Mesh in Hernia Repair. 
Joun R. Paring, Buffalo. 
Physical Examination of the Newborn. 
Mary B. OLNey, San Francisco. 
Management of Burns, Part I—Supportive Care. 
Management of Burns, Part II—Local Care. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ArnMy, Washington, D. C. 
Radiation Hazards and Control in Diagnostic Radiology. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF RADIOLOGY. 
Endoscopic Diagnosis of Certain Lesions of the Lower 
Bowel. 
R. J. Jackman, Rochester, Minn. 
The Early Detection and Medical Management of Ulcera- 
tive Colitis. Premiere Showing. 
C. HicHtower, A. ComptomM Bopenrs, 
Jn., Henry Laurens, and Ricnarp D. Haines, Tem- 
ple, Texas. 
Discussion by J. ARNOLD BanrcEN, Rochester, Minn. 
Matter of Fact. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION and AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION. 


PREMIERE FILM SHOWING 
BAKER HOTEL, CRYSTAL BALLROOM 


Wednesday evening, Dec. 2 


8:30 Rehabilitation Adds Life to Years. 
COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION, AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Introductory remarks will be made by: 
Louis M. Orn, President, American Medical 
Association. 
FraNK H. Krusen, Chairman, Committee on 
Rehabilitation, American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


COLOR TELEVISION: ROOM 5 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 1 
2:00-4:00 


Studies Preparatory to Heart Surgery. 
CarLeton B. CHAPMAN, The University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: Faoup BasHour, WiLt1AM and 
Ricuarp Ernst, The University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas. 
Demonstration of techniques and methods involved in loca- 
tion of cardiac abnormalities and in assessing the status of 
the circulation. 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 2 
10:00-12:00 


Surgery—Operative Clinic. 
BEN J. Witson, The University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: Jerry A. StiaMAN, The University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas. 
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Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 2 
2:00-3:00 
Neurosurgery. 
Kemp Ciark, The University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: Sven Eviasson, and Morris SANDERS, The 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical School, 
Dallas. 
3:00-4:00 
Orthopedic Surgery. 
Cuarves F, Grecory, The University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: Louis H. Panapies and James H. 
The University of Texas Southwestern Medical School, 
Dallas. 
Demonstration of the use of various appliances, post im- 
mobilization care of injured limb, and treatment of strained 
joints. 


Thursday morning, Dec. 3 
10:00-12:00 


Obstetrics—Operative Clinic. 
Jack A. Prircnanp, The University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: Reusen H. Apams, MacDona M. T. 
Jenkins, and Witt1aM W. McCue, The University of 
Texas Southwestern Medical School, Dallas. 


Friday morning, Dec. 4 
10:00-11:00 


Dermatology. 
Beprorp SHELMIKE The University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Participants: CoLEMAN JAcosson, J. B. Howe, and D. 
SHELTON Briain, The University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas. 
Presentation of 10 cases of troublesome dermatological prob- 
lems, presentation of tumors of the skin, and demonstration 
of office procedure. 


11:00-12:00 


Ophthalmology. 
W. Browninc and Jerome Byers, The Uni- 
versity of Texas Southwestern Medical School, Dallas. 
A demonstration of eye muscle imbalance problems, com- 
mon external eye problems, and plastic surgery of the eye. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC CLINICO-PATHOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE: ROOM 5 


Thursday, Dec. 3 


American Medical Association Clinical Meeting, Dallas. 
British Medical Association, Glasgow Division, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
Presented in cooperation with Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories, Philadelphia 
2:30-3:30 p. m. (Central Standard Time ) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. (Greenwich Time ) 
American Medical Association Panel in Room 5, Dallas 
Memorial Auditorium. 
Joun S, CHapman, The University of Texas Southwest- 
ern Medical School, Dallas, Moderator. 
Pathologist: T. Ashwortru, The University of 
Texas Southwestern Medical School, Dallas. 
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Participants: JAMES V. WARREN, The University of Texas 
Medical Branch, Galveston, and RicHarp L. RILey, 
Johns Hopkins University Medical School, Baltimore. 
British Medical Association, Glasgow Division, Panel in 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


BREAKFAST ROUND TABLES: BAKER HOTEL 


Ten breakfast round tables will be held in the Baker Ho- 
tel, five on Wednesday morning and five on Thursday morn- 
ing. Attendance at each breakfast will be limited to 40 
persons. Tickets will be available at $2.75 each including 
the gratuity, as long as the supply lasts, in the Registration 
Area in the Dallas Municipal Auditorium. 

Following are the subjects to be discussed at each break- 
fast, the chairmen and the participants, and the place: 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 2 
7:15-8:45 


. Diabetes: Newer Drugs and Research. 
Chairman: James H. Hernpon, Dallas. 
Participants: RANDALL G. SpracuE, Rochester, Minn., and 
LILLIAN REcANT, St. Louis. 
Baker Hotel, English Room. 

. Diagnosis and Treatment of Non-Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

Chairman: Ricuarp A. Datue, Dallas. 
Participants: W. Paut Tucson, Ariz.; 
S. Crark, New York; and Cuarvey J. SmMytu, 
Denver. 
Baker Hotel, Tally-Ho Room. 
3. Air-Borne Infections. 
Chairman: Roserr R. SHaw, Dallas. 
Participants: RicHarp L. Riey, Baltimore, and Maurice 
S. SEGAL, Boston. 
Baker Hotel, Banquet Room No. 2. 

4. Metabolic Changes in the Injured and Burned Patient. 
Chairman: Jerry StirMAN, Dallas. 
Participants: Joun M. Howarp, Philadelphia, and Joun A. 

Scuituinc, Oklahoma City. 
Baker Hotel, Banquet Room No. 4. 

. Indications for and Choice of Diuretics. 
Chairman: ALFRED W. Harats, Dallas. 
Paricipant: RicHarp V. Esper, Little Rock, Ark. 
Baker Hotel, Banquet Room No. 5. 


Thursday morning, Dec. 3 
7:15-8:45 


6. Severe and Unusual Infections. 
Chairman: RALPH Tompsett, Dallas. 
Participants: VERNON Knicut, Bethesda, Md., and EL- 
LARD M. Yow, Houston, Texas. 
Baker Hotel, English Room. 
. Hepatitis. 
Chairman: E. R. Hayes, Dallas. 
Participants: New York, and 
LIAM T, Fou.k, Rochester, Minn. 
Baker Hotel, Tally-Ho Room. 
8. Problems in Growth and Development. 
Chairman: FLoyp A. Norman, Dallas. 
Participants: Harris D. Ritey Jr., Oklahoma City, and 
E, Batson, Jackson, Miss. 
Baker Hotel, Banquet Room No. 2. 
9. The Management of Bladder Neck Obstruction in Children. 
Chairman: Harry M. Spence, Dallas. 
Participant: Henry A. BucuTeL, Denver. 
Baker Hotel, Banquet Room No. 4. 
10. Newer Methods in Anesthesiology. 
Chairman: Oxtver F. Busn, Dallas. 
Participant: Perer Saran, Baltimore. 
Baker Hotel, Banquet Room No. 5. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT 


The Scientific Exhibit will be located on the first floor of 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium, with access from the Industrial 
Exhibit, with the exception of two special features which will 
be presented in Room 6 on the second floor. These include 
manikin demonstrations on problems of delivery twice daily 
Tuesday through Thursday, and a symposium on sunlight 
and the skin which will be presented on Wednesday. 

The Scientific Exhibit will open at 8:30 a. m. Tuesday, 
Dec. 1, and will close at 12:00 noon on Friday, Dec. 4. 


PROBLEMS OF DELIVERY—MANIKIN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Room 6, second floor. 

Manikin demonstrations on problems of delivery will be 
conducted daily at 12:00 noon and 4:30 p. m., Tuesday 
through Thursday, by a group of Dallas obstetricians. An 
opportunity for questions and answers will follow each 
demonstration. 

Don G. Harper, Dallas, is in charge of the demonstra- 
tions. The following schedule will be presented: 


Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 1 


Forceps Delivery. 
Oran V. Preyean, Dallas. 
Delivery from Breech and Other Abnormal Presen- 
tations. 
Cuar.es H. Bruce, Dallas. 


Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 2 


Forceps Delivery. 
G., Laneston, Dallas. 
Delivery from Breech and Other Abnormal Presen- 
tations. 
Asa A. Newsom Snr., Dallas. 


Thursday afternoon, Dec. 3 


Forceps Delivery. 
Don G. Harret, Dallas. 
Delivery from Breech and Other Abnormal Presen- 
tations. 
H. C. HENveRSON Jr., Dallas. 


SYMPOSIUM ON SUNLIGHT AND THE SKIN 
Wednesday, Dec. 2 


Room 6, second floor. 

: A symposium on Sunlight and the Skin is presented by 
the Committee on Cosmetics of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with an exhibit on this subject. The 
program follows: 

9:00 a.m. Chairman: STEPHEN RoruMan, Chicago. 

Physical Factors in Sun Exposures. 

FARRINGTON DANIELS Jr., Portland, Ore. 

Experimental Photobiology. 

Haro.p Buium, Princeton, N. J. 

The Physiological and Pathological Changes in Sunburn 
and Suntan. 

ALLAN L, Lorincz, Chicago. 

Problems of Solar Hypersensitivity and Their Pathogenesis 
(Polymorphous Light Eruptions, Solar Urticaria, Photo- 
sensitization from Exogenous Sources, etc.). 

Rupo.r L. BAER, New York. 
Discussion by Farrincton Daniets Jr., HAROLD BLUM, 
ALLAN L. Lorincz, and Rupoir L. 


1:30 p. m. Chairman: RaymMonp R. Suskinp, Cincinnati. 
Diseases Aggravated by Sunlight (L.E., Porphyria); Thera- 
peutic Benefits of Ultraviolet Light (Psoriasis, Atopic 
Dermatitis, Acne, etc.). 
KENNETH H. Buroick, Cleveland. 
The Sunlight Factor in Aging and Skin Cancer. 
James B, Howe t, Dallas. 
The Prevention and Management of Harmful Effects In- 
duced by Sunlight—Physical and Chemical Sunscreens. 
Joun M. Knox, Houston, Texas. 
The Use and Abuse of the Psoralens. 
S. Becker Jr., Chicago. 
The Sun and Your Patients. 
Discussion by KENNETH H. Burpick, James B. How- 
ELL, JOHN M. Knox, and S. WiLLiAM Becker Jr. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF FRACTURES 


Spaces 301-304 

The Special Exhibit on Fractures is presented under the 
auspices of the following committee: 

Raven G. Caroruens, Cincinnati, Chairman. 
Harry B. HAL, Minneapolis. 
Cuarves V. Heck, Chicago. 

Continuous demonstrations will be conducted daily from 
10 a. m. to 12 noon and from 2 to 4 p. m., Tuesday morn- 
ing to Friday noon on the following subjects: 

Fractures in Children. 
Fractures of the Elbow. 
Fractures of the Ankle. 

Basic principles will be stressed and ample opportunity 
will be allowed for questions. Members of the committee 
will be present to discuss individual probiems with visiting 
physicians. A pamphlet giving the essential teatures of the 
exhibit will be distributed. The following surgeons will assist 
the committee in the presentation of the exhibit: 

Roy E. Brackin, Winnetka, Ill. 

Warner D. Bunvens Jr., Philadelp)iia. 
Davip M. Camenon, Paso, Texas. 
Rosert H. Covington, Ky. 

L. J. Corprey, Cleveland. 

Ropert H. DeENHAM Jr., South Bend, Ind. 
SAMUEL H. FRAERMAN, Highland Park, IIL. 
Rosert T. GALLacHer, Cincinnati. 
Morais E. GoLpMAN, Lewiston, Maine. 
Kennetu T. Huspsarp, Oak Park, 
Ricuarp H, Jones, Minneapolis. 

Epwaxp H. Juers, Red Wing, Minn. 
J. Kisrer, Springfield, Mass. 
ANDREW R. Chicago. 

M. Chicago. 
Moore Moore Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 

Jack Mosuen, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
THEovoRE Norvey, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Freperick G. RoseNvAHL, Minneapolis. 
Epmunp T. RuMBLE Jr., Callicoon, N. Y. 
GARLAND F. St. Louis. 

WituaM J. Stewart, Columbia, Mo. 
Mixton S. THompson, San Antonio, Texas. 
FRANKLIN V. Wane, Flint, Mich. 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


Space 106 

Texas Medical History. 
WituiaM M. Crawrorp, Committee on Medical His- 
tory, Texas Medical Association, Austin, Texas. 
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Space 108 
History of Medical Education in the United States. 

Watrer S. Wiccrns and Catruertne Hayes, Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago. 

Space 109 
Historic “Firsts” in Experimental Therapeutics. 

Avucustus Grsson, Cuarves E. Lycut, and Marion J. 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 
tories, Rahway, N. J., and West Point, Pa. 

Space 110 
“Old Doc,” First Auto Test Driver. 

Harnoitp M. Camp, THeopore R. VAN DELLEN, and 
Joun A. Mint, Illinois State Medical Society, Chi- 
cago. 


ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM 
Space 202 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Rheumatic Diseases. 

Invin F. HERMANN, KENNETH M. Kron, Russe A. 
Det Toro, Joun Ricnarps, and Ricnarp T. Smiru, 
Benjamin Franklin Clinic, Philadelphia. 

Space 203 
The Feet in Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

Joun J. CaLtasro, Canto Nosenzo, and Trav- 
cott, Seton Hall College of Medicine and Jersey 
City Medical Center, Jersey City, N. J. 

Space 213 
Surgery of the Knee Joint in Chronic Arthritis. 
Tueopore A. Porter, Robert B. Brigham Hospital, 
Boston. 
Space 204 
Aortic Insufficiency and Aortitis Associated with Rheumatoid 
Spondylitis. 

W. Rosert Insy, ELAM C. Toone Jr., Epwin L. Prerce, 
and Lester F. BeLter, Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 

Space 205 
Gout and Blood Dyscrasias. 

Joun H. Tatsorr and DonaLp M. Wixson, Buffalo 
General Hospital and University of Buffalo School of 
Medicine, Buffalo. 

Space 206 
Do You Have a Question, Doctor? 

Donacp F. Hitt, Tucson, Ariz.; L. 

Buffalo; and Joun W. Sicer, Detroit. 
Space 208 
Action on Arthritis. 

RonaLtp W. LamMont-Havers and Russet L. 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, New York. 
Space 209 
Rheumatoid Spondylitis. 

Tuomas E. Weiss, H. Scuinve., Hurst B. 
Hatcn, and Louis E. Tovsert Jr., Ochsner Clinic, 
New Orleans. 

Space 210 
The Latex Fixation Tests for Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

Vow K. Pumps and Norman O. Roruermicn, Ohio 
State University College of Medicine, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Space 212 
Corticosteroids in Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
G. M. Witson Jr., Joun W. Sicter, and Dwicnr C. 
Ensicn, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. 
Space 214 
Reflex Neurovascular Dystrophy of the Extremities. 
Orro STEINBROCKER, SIDNEY S. BERKOWITZ, MORTIMER 
E. THomas G. AR- 
cyros, and Epoarno GuaricuiA, Hospital for Joint 
Diseases and Lenox Hill Hospital, New York. 
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CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 


Space 306 
Shock and Arrhythmias: Their Management. 

ArtHuR BERNSTEIN, FRANKLIN SIMON, JEROME Kaur- 
MAN, FRED CoHEN, BERNARD Rosins, and Epwin L. 
RorHFEp, Newark Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

Space 309 
The Management of Peripheral Arterial Insufficiency. 
Saux S. SamMuets and Herpert E. New York. 
Space 310 
Oral Digitalis Maintenance After Rapid Intravenous Digitali- 
zation. 
Rosert B. Croucn, Houston, Texas. 
Space 311 
Returning the Coronary Patient to Productivity. 
SHEPARD SHAPIRO, New York. 
Space 312 
Treatment of Essential Hypertension (A Double-blind Study). 

RayMonD F. GRENFELL, University of Mississippi School 
ot Medicine, Jackson, Miss., and James G. Hitton, 
Marquette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee. 


DIABETES 
Space 314 
Medroxyprogesterone: A Unique New Oral Progestin. 
Harovp L. Upyoun and Jacos C. Stucki, Medical and 
Research Divisions of the Upjohn Company, Kala- 


mazoo, Mich. 
Space 315 
Combined Insulin-Tolbutamide Treatment of Maturity Onset 
Diabetes. 


Sypney S. Lazarus and Bruno W. Vo Lk, Isaac Albert 
Research Institute of the Jewish Chronic Disease 
Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Space 317 
Management of the Patient with Diabetes Mellitus: Sulfo- 
nylurea Drugs Alone and in Combination with Insulin. 

Evare P. Ratu, Roy C. Gumpert, and Syivia CrueEss, 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, New 
York. 


DERMATOLOGY 


Space 319 
Treatment of Dermatoses with Intravenous 6-Methylpredni- 
solone. 
Lawrence C. Gotpserc and R. Barkorr, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati College of Medicine, Cincinnati. 


Space 320 
Griseofulvin in Ringworm Infections. 

James Q. Gant Jr., ARNOLD GouLp, and Marc A. 

Washington, D. C. 
Space 321 
Triamcinolone Therapy in Dermatologic Disorders. 

Sau. Brau, Raut and NorMan B. 
Kanor, New York University Postgraduate Medical 
School, New York. 

Space 322 
Fibrin Foam Injection Plus Dermabrasion in Treatment of 
Depressed Scars—5 Years Experience. 

ArtHuR S. SPANGLER and S. KeupPEr, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Peter Bent Brigham Hospi- 
tal and Harvard Medical School, Boston. 

Space 323 
Critical Evaluation of Topical Agents Using the Paired 
Comparison Method. 

Frank W. Crowe, and SHELDON A. WALKER, University 

of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Ore., and T. B. 
Frrzparrick, Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
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Space 324 
The Effects of the Sun on the Skin. 
Veronica L. Contey, Committee on Cosmetics, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago. 
Space 325 
Treatment of Disseminated Coccidioidomycosis with Am- 
photericin B. 
Tuomas H. STERNBERG, Victron D. Newcomer, Epwin 
T. Wrickt, Eart G. Lioyp J. SorENsEN, 
and RonaLp M. Reisner, University of California 
Medical Center and Veterans Administration Center 
General Medical and Surgical Hospital, Los Angeles. 
Space 326 
Treatment of Secondary Infections of the Lower Extremities 
in Ambulatory Patients. 
RecinaLp H. Farrar and Mitton E. Asuur, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 
Space 402 
Help and Hope for the Dystrophic Patient. 
Ape T. Micxorat, Muscular Dystrophy Associations of 
America, Inc., New York. 
Space 403 
Effects of Phenothiazines in Chronic Psychotics Refractory 
to Previous Treatment. 

Jackson A. SmirH, Dorotuy CuristTiAN, AVONELL 
and H. C. HENpERsON, Nebraska Psy- 
ciatric Institute, Omaha. 

Space 404 
Recognition and Treatment of Depressions. 
FRANK J. Ayp Jr., Franklin Square Hospital, Baltimore. 
Space 405 
Management of Emotional Disorders in General Practice. 

E. McLaucuiin, Woman’s Medical College of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Space 406 
Drugs in Emotional Disorders: Past and Present. 
Leo E. Ho.utster, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Space 407 
Dual Approach to Patient Care. 
Ross V. Parks and G. F. Moessner, Los Angeles. 
Space 408 
Facial Pain. 

ARNOLD P. FrRiepMAN, CHARLES A. Carton, and ASAo 

Hirano, Montefiore Hospital, New York. 
Space 409 
Alcoholism: Alcoholism Is Your Business. 

Marvin A. Bock, Buffalo, Committee on Alcoholism, 

American Medical Association. 
Space 411 
Management of Depression in General Medicine. 
Josern L. Bett, Tauber, ALBERT SANTY, and 
FRANK Putitro, New York. 
Space 413 
Depression: Treatment with a New Monoamine Oxidase 
Inhibitor, Tranylceypromine. 
H. P. Maccussin and B. E. Roesuck, Winchester Me- 
morial Hospital, Winchester, Va. 
Space 414 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Anxiety and Depression Reac- 
tions. 

Joun C. Maerz, Howarp G. Lee, and Harry H. 

Hunter, Oaks, Pa. 
Space 415 
Depression or Anxiety? A Common Diagnostic and Thera- 
peutic Problem. 

Mitton M. Percorr and Leonarp J. Levick, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Space 416 
Sublingual Ergotamine Therapy for Vascular Headache. 
Lester S. BLUMENTHAL and Marvin Fucus, George 
Washington University Medical School, Washington, 
D.C. 
Space 419 
Acetazolamide in the Treatment of Epilepsy in Children. 
Jean Hotowacu and Don L. Tuurston, St. Louis. 
Space 420 
Cerebral Palsy: A Basic Approach to Successful Manage- 
ment. 
Winturop M. Puevps, Children’s Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute, Reisterstown, Md. 
Space 421 
The Family Physician’s Responsibility to the Cerebral Pal- 
sied Patient. 
Brewster S. Miter, United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions, Inc., New York. 


DRUG THERAPY 
Space 503 
Sulfonamides New and Old: A Perspective. 

WituraM P. Bocer, Norristown State Hospital, Norris- 

town, Pa. 
Space 504 
Clinical Experience with a New Broncholytic Drug. 
Epwarp Sette, Forest Hills Nursing and Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Space 505 
Iron Deficiency States: Treatment with Intramuscular [ron- 
Dextran. 

Frank E. Kapren and Norman L, Mavuroner, Willis- 

Knighton Clinic, Shreveport, La. 
Space 506 
Antineoplastic Effects of Fluoropyrimidines. 

A. R. Current, C. Hemersercer, and F. J. ANSFIEeLD, 
University of Wisconsin School of Medicine, Madison, 
Wis., and R. Duscinsky and R. J. Scunrrzer, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

Space 507 
Comparison of Circulatory Effects of “Peripheral Vaso- 
dilators.” 

Water Repiscu, J. Murskay STeeELe, and DE 
Crinis, New York University College of Medicine, 
New York. 

Space 508 
Drug Action as Measured by Rotating Explants of Human 
Respiratory Epithelium. 

GunTHER Corssen, C. Georce Lereser, E, Prr- 
SINGER, and CHAnrLes R. ALLEN, University of Texas 
Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas. 

Space 509 
Inhibition of Cholesterol Synthesis. 

Wicsur W. Oaks, Lisan, and Joun H. Moyen, 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 

Space 510 
Furaltadone—A New Peroral Antibacterial Agent. 

James Newt Lysaucut, Wesley Hospital Foundation, 

Oklahoma City. 
Space 511 
Pancreatic Enzymes. 
KenNetH W. THompson and R. T. Price, Organon 
Research Division, Orange, N. J. 
Space 512 
Buccal and Enteric Coated Trypsin: Clinical Study of 150 
Cases. 

Joun M. CoLeMan, ARKELL M. VaucHn, C. M. ANNAN, 
and Joun A. Caserta, Stritch School of Medicine of 
Loyola University, Mercy and Cook County Hospitals, 
Chicago. 
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Space 513 
Studies with the New Diuretics: A Comparison of the Elec- 
trolyte, Weight, and Water Loss in Humans. 

A. Kaun and I, J. Greensiatt, Beth-el Hospital, Brook- 
lyn. 

Space 514 
Comparative Pharmacology and Clinical Effectiveness of the 
Newer Diuretics. 

Morton Fucus, Joun H. Moyer, SANFoRD MALLIN, 
and Benjamin Newman, Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Space 515 

Demethylchlortetracycline (DMCT): A New Broad Spectrum 
Antibiotic Development, Chemistry, Pharmacology and 
Clinical Experience. 

Sranton M. Harpy, W. M. Sweeney, A. C. Dornsusn, 
J. M. Rurcseccer, J. R. D. McCormick, and N. O. 
SyoLanver, Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Space 516 
A New Analgesic in Acute and Chronic Pain. 

Rosert H. Yonemorto and Ravpu L, Byron Jr., City 

of Hope Medical Center, Duarte, Calif. 
Space 518 
Identification Guide for Solid Dosage Forms. 

Watrer WoLMAN and Gorpon SCHROTENBOER, Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Space 521 
Anti-inflammatory Adrenocorticoids. 

Tuomas H. McGavack and Kunc-Yinc Tanc Kao, 

Veterans Administration Center, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


SURGERY 
Space 603 
Tumors of the Parotid Gland: Their Surgical Management. 
O. H. Beanrs, K. D. Devine, and L. B. Woo.ner, 
Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 
Space 604 
Arterial Surgery for Arteriosclerotic Occlusions. 
J. Austin and Jesse E. THompson, Dallas. 
Space 605 
A New Technique for the Repair of Incisional and Inguinal 
Hernias. 

Francis C, Usner and Joun L. Ocusner, Baylor Uni- 

versity College of Medicine, Houston, Texas. 
Space 606 
Esophageal Atresia of the Newborn. 
E. R. A. H. Beit, and C. M. 
Oklahoma City Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
Space 608 
Surgical Treatment of Bullous Emphysema. 
Rosert R, Suaw, L. Pautson, and Joun L. 
Kee, Baylor University Medical School, Dallas. 
Space 609 
Surgical Aspects of Diaphragmatic Hernias. 
LAWRENCE M. Suerts, San Antonio, Texas. 
Space 610 
What Is Your Diagnosis—A Clinic on Proctoscopy. 

Joun McGrvney, Marcet Patrrerson, Epwarp LEFE- 
BER, and Louis Fievp, University of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston, Texas. 

Space 611 
Complete and Continuous Parenteral Nutrition. 

O. Rice and J. H. Srrickier, St. Barnabas Hos- 

pital, Minneapolis. 
Space 613 
Management of the Nephrotic Syndrome in Adults. 

E. Lovett Becker, Jonn T. Exuis, and Davw D. 
THompson, The New York Hospital—Cornell Medical 
Center, New York. 
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Space 614 ; 
Newer Mechanisms of Constipation—and Their Control. 
SAMUEL Wess, JEROME Wess, and BERNARD WEISS, 


New York. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Space 615 
Congenital Diseases of the Eye. 
Everet H. Woop, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
Space 616 
Secretory Otitis Media in Children. 
C. F. Lake and R. L. J. Kennepy, Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 
Space 617 
The Inflamed Eye. 
Dan M. Gorpon, Cornell Medical Center and New 
York Hospital, New York. 
Space 618 
Total Management of ENT Infections. 
Joseru C. Ext, Reno, Nev. 


RADIOLOGY 
Space 703 
Misleading Calcific Shadows in the Abdomen. 

L. G. BartHoLtoMew, J. C. Cain, G. D. Davis, and 
A. H. Buisu.ian, Mayo Clinic and Mayo Founda- 
tion, Rochester, Minn. 

Space 704 
Diagnosis by Angiography in Patients with Stroke. 
Rosert A. Kuun, All Souls Hospital, Morristown, N. J. 
Space 706 
Selective Visceral Arteriography. 

Cotvin H. AGNEw, JoHN Derrick, Ropert N. Coo.ey, 
and RayMonpD BERMUDEZ, University of Texas Medi- 
cal Branch, Galveston, Texas. 

Space 707 
The Value of the Scintogram in the Diagnosis of Thyroid 
Disease. 

J. Martin Metvin A, Bock, and RaYMonpD 

MELLINGER, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. 
Space 708 
Positive Contrast Ventriculography. 
McC.urE Wixson and S. R. SNopcrass, University of 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas. 
Space 710 
Dosage Distributions for Various Loadings of the Ernst 
Cervical Radium Applicator. 

Jack S. Kroumer, University of Texas Southwestern 

Medical School, Dallas. 


PEDIATRICS 
Space 711 
Congenital Muscular Torticollis (Wryneck). 
M. B. Coventry, L. E, Harris, and A. J. Branco Jr., 
Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 


Space 712 
Criteria for Diagnosis of Some Congenital Defects and Treat- 
ment of Some Complications of Therapy. 

Lyon P. SrreAN, JosepH T. Icuter, and P. 
Leont, Pennhurst State School, Spring City, Pa., and 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

Space 713 
Infections in Private Pediatric Practice: Rapid Diagnostic 
Susceptibility Tests and Prompt Antibiotic Therapy. 

Frank M. Ripsercer, Ropert H. ANDERSON, and Ricu- 

arp E. PALMER, Alexandria Hospital, Alexandria, Va. 
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Space 714 
Deaths in Children 48 Hours After Hospital Admission. 
Tuomas E. REICHELDERFER, Rospert L. Barap, AL- 
PHONSE P. Patmiert, and HELEN J. Ossorsky, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Space 715 
Baby Feeding: Prolonged Intervals and Early Use of Solids. 
WALTER W. Sackett Jr., Doctors Hospital, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Space 717 
Seven Paths to Fitness. 

W. W. Bauer, W. W. Botton, D. A. DukELow, Frep 
V. Hemn, and WaLLAcEe ANN WESLEY, Department of 
Health Education, American Medical Association, 
Chicago. 

Space 718 
Nutrition Nonsense. 

Pour L. Wuire, Eucene H. Stevenson, and Mary 
Jane Kiser, and SANpRA Bropie, Council on Foods 
and Nutrition, American Medical Association, Chicago. 

Space 720 
Western Equine and St. Louis Encephalitis in California: 
A Clinical Follow-up Study 1953. 

Knox H. Finney, Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine, Stanford, Calif., and California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Berkeley, Calif. 

Space 721 
Who Has V.D.? 

WituiaM J. Brown, Venereal Disease Branch, Com- 
municable Disease Center, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Atlanta, Ga. 

Space 722 
Epidemiological Study of Infectious Syphilis. 

Joun M. Knox, A. SoQUEL, WiLL1AM O. Hoskinc, 
C. Hunter Montcomery, and Frep K. LAurEeNtz, 
Venereal Disease Clinic, City of Houston Health De- 
partment, Houston, Texas. 

Space 723 
Prolonged Release Agents in the Treatment of Obesity. 
Burton M. Couen, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Space 724 
The Changing Polio Picture. 
THomas M. Rivers, The National Foundation, New 
‘York. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 
Space 803 
The Psychic Factor in Prenatal Symptomatology. 

Henry A. BELAFsky, SAMUEL BREsLOw, JAck E. SHAN- 

GOLD, and Leonarp M. Hirscu, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Space 804 
Surgical Complications of Pregnancy. 

Freperick H. and S. Hort, Illinois 

State Department of Public Health, Chicago. 
Space 805 
The Treatment of Threatened Abortion. 

HerscHeL S. Murpny, Roselle, N. J.; Ernest C. 
LoweEnsTEIN, Rahway, N. J.; D. GinpHarrt, 
Trenton, N. J.; Ancnipatp K. MAness, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Harry T. McFarvanp, Cincinnati; and Ep- 
warp R. FarracE, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Space 806 
Dysmenorrhea—Cramps or Psyche? 

Dennis M. Voutcaris, Gulf Coast Medical Foundation 

and Rugeley and Blasingame Clinic, Wharton, Texas. 
Space 808 
A Vaginal Lytic Agent. 

Ricuarp X. Sanps, St. Luke’s Hospital—Woman’s Hos- 

pital Division, New York. 
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Space 809 
Iron Therapy in Pregnancy. 
Frep B. HapKke and Jack L, Straur, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Health Center, Columbus, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Space 811 
Rehabilitation of the Cancer Patient. 
Roatp N. Grant and H. A. Press, American Cancer 
Society, New York. 
Space 812 
Smoking and Lung Cancer. 
Lewis C. Rossins, Cancer Control Program, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Space 813 
Tobacco and Health—Research Program of the Tobacco In- 
dustry Research Committee. 
Rosert C. Hockert, Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee, New York. 
Space 814 
Cancer in Texas Today. 
CHARLES Committee on Cancer, Texas Medi- 
cal Association, Austin, Texas. 
Space 815 
Acute Intermittent Porphyria. 
D. A. MaLooty, W. N. N, C. Hicnrowenr Jr., 
R. D. Harnes, and J. D. Ipanra, Scott and White 
Clinic, Temple, Texas. 
Space 816 
The Diagnostic Uses of Cholecystokinin in Biliary Tract 
Disease. 
W. Crockett Cuears Jn., O. Rouse, Cecu. 
O. Patterson, Herpert A. Bartey, F. Douc- 
Las, and JoHn W. Fisuen, Dallas. 
Space 817 
Sarcoidosis.in Texas. 
Harry E. Aucust R. RemMens, and NoRMAN 
L. Renrro, University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Space 818 
Gastrografin in Gastroenterologic Diagnosis. 
F. Crark Dovucias and Herserr A. Bartey, Dallas. 
Space 819 
National Clearing House Program—American Association of 
Blood Banks. 
Witu1aM P. Murpuy Jr., American Association of Blood 
Banks, Miami, Fla. 
Space 820 
American National Red Cross Blood Programs. 
Sam T. Grisson, The American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 
Space 821 
Hospital Services Tailored to Meet Patient Needs. 
E. T. THompson, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
Space 822 
Fundamentals in the Management of Asthma. 
Henry D. Ocpen, New Orleans and Marvin Fucus, 
Washington, D. C. 
Space 824 
Group Medical Practice. 
Georce W. Coorey, Council on Medical Service, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago. 
Space 825 
The Educational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates. 
Rut E. Burrows, Educational Council for Foreign 
Medical Graduates, Evanston, Ill. 
Space 826 
American Society of Internal Medicine. 
C. Greene American Society of Internal 
Medicine, San Francisco. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


13th A. M. A. Clinical Meeting 
Dec. 1-4, 1959.* Dallas Memorial 


The Industrial Exhibits at the Dallas Meeting will provide a quick review of the new develop- 
ments in medicine. 


The visiting physician will have an excellent opportunity to examine new ideas and new methods— 
as well as to review familiar products and new applications that have been developed. 


From Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 1 to 4, in Dallas, 150 industrial exhibitors will put the newest devel- 
opments in the field of medicine on parade for you. With ease and at your convenience you may pick 
and choose what is useful in your practice, Well-trained representatives of each company will answer 
your most technical questions and help in every way to make your practice of medicine more effective 
and efficient. 


The Industrial Exhibits will be open from 8:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. each day of the meeting, closing 
Friday at 12 noon. For your convenience all features of the Dallas meeting are under the same roof. 
The Scientific Exhibits, Industrial Exhibits, Clinical Discussions, Color Television, and Medical Mo- 
tion Pictures are placed within a few hundred feet of one another. 


We look forward to seeing you in Dallas and to your making full use of the values the Industrial 
Exhibits offer you. 


JOHN L. MURPHY 
Advertising Manager and Manager of Industrial Exhibition 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITORS 


Booth Numbers 
Abbott Laboratories 4-9, 10, 11, 12 
Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 
American Medical Association Publications 
American Medical Education Foundation 
Ames Company, Inc. 
Arnar-Stone Laboratories, Inc. 
Audio-Digest Foundation 
Ayerst Laboratori 
Barton Manufacturing Co., The 
Baxter Laboratories 
Blakiston Division—McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Borcherdt Malt Extract Co. 
Breon, George A., & Co. 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
Burdick Corp., The 
Burns Cuboid Co. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) Inc. 
Burton, Parsons & Co. . 
Chicago Reference Book Co. 
Chilean lodine Educational Bureau, Inc. 
Christian Medical Society 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Coca-Cola Co., The 
Colwell Publishing Co. 
Contour Sales, Inc. 
Coreco Research Corp. 
Dallas Radionics 
Dalzo, Inc. 
Darwin Laboratories 
DePuy Manufacturing Co., 
Desitin Chemical Co. 
Schools 
Dine, Lester A., Co. 
Doho Chemical Corp. 
Eaton Lab ies 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
First Texas Chemical Manufacturing Co. ............... 
Fischer, H. G., & Co. 
Flint Eaton & Co. 
Foregger Co., Inc., The 
Fougera, E., & Co., inc 
Geigy Pharmaceuticals 
General Foods Corp. 
Gerber Products Co. 
Gordon, M. J., Consultants 
Graf-Apsco Co., The 
Grant, R. D., Co., The 
Great Books of the Western World 
Grune & Stratton, Inc. 
Health | Council 
Holland-Rantos Co., Inc 
Ives-Cameren Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Knoll Pharmaceutical Co. 
Lanpar Co. ............ 
Lea & Febiger ... 
Lederle Laboratories 
Lilly, Eli, & Co. 
Lindquist, R. J., Co. 
Lippincott, J. B., Co. 
Lloyd Brothers, Inc. 
Loma Linda Food Co. 
Lov-e’ 
Mead Johnson & Co. 
Medco Products Co., Inc. 
Medical Film Guild, Ltd. 
Medical Plastics Lab 
Medical Protective Co. 


13th CLINICAL MEETING 


Booth Numbers 
Merck Sharp & Dohme ..................06 Q-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Merrell, Wm. S., Co., 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. . 
Milex Southern 
Miller Surgical Co. .. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. .............00. 
Modern Medicine . 
C. V. Mosby Co. ..... 
McNeil Laboratories, Inc. 
National Cash Register Co., The ............ 
National Drug Co. ............. 
National Federation of Catholic Physicians Guilds . 
Nordson Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Inc. 
Organon, Inc. 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 
Orthopedic Frame Co. 
Oxy-Lyfe Corp. 
Parke, Davis and Co. ....... 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Personal Products Corp. ......... 
Pet Milk Co. anes 
Pfizer Laboratories .................... 


‘Pharmacia Laboratories, Inc. .... 


Plough, Inc. 

Postgraduate Medicine 

Prior, W. F., Co., Ime. 

Procter & Gamble (o., The 

Professional Life & Casualty Co. 

Purdue Frederick Co., The .. 

Pyramid Rubber Co., The .. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

Rhinopto Co., Inc., The ... 

Richards Manufaciuring Co. 

Riker Laboratories, Inc. 

Robins, A. H., Co., Inc. 

Roche Laboratories 

Roerig, J. B., & Co. 

Rorer, Wm. H., Inc 

Ross Laboratories 

Sanborn Co. 

Sandoz Pharmaceuticals 

Saunders, W. B., Co. 

SchenLabs Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

Schering Corp. whl, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Searle, G. D., & Co. 
Seven-Up Co., The O9, 10 
Simmons Co. $-30 
Smith-Dorsey, Div. of the Wander Co. 
Smith Kiine & French Laboratories 8-9, $-34 
Squibb, E. R., & Sons ... N-8, P-12, 13, 14 
Siave Medical Journal Advertising Bureau, Inc. 

Straseaburgh, R. J., Co. 

Stuart Co., The 

Swift & Co. 

Tarcadu Co. 

Tho.up.oa Engineering Products 

Uniform Manufeciuring Co., The 

U. S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical Corp. 

Walgreen Co. 

Wallace Laboratories 

Wanipole Laboratories 

Wander Co., The 

Warner-Chilcott Laboratories 

Wes: wood Pharmaceuticals ..... 

White Laboratories, Inc. 

Winthrop laboratories 


, World Medical Association, The 


Wyeth Laboratories .......... 
Wynn Pharmacal Corp. ... 
Yeor Book Publishers, Inc. .... 
Young, F. E., & Co. 
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To the Members of the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association: 

The following annual report of the Board of Trustees is 
respectfully submitted: 

From July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, the Board held five 
meetings in addition to those held during the Annual and 
Clinical Meetings of the Association. 

The composition of the Board changed during this period. 
The death of Dr. Warren W. Furey in November, 1958, 
necessitated an interim appointment. In December, 1958, 
therefore, the Board selected Dr. W. Linwood Ball, Vice- 
president, to serve as Trustee until the next meeting of the 
House of Delegates. In June, 1959, Dr. Percy E. Hopkins 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Furey, and 
Drs. R. B. Robins and Hugh H. Hussey Jr. were re-elected 
for terms of five years. Dr. E. Vincent Askey, by virtue of 
his election as President-elect, also became a member of the 
Board in June, 1959. 

At its organizational meeting, June 11, 1959, the Board 
elected Dr. Leonard W. Larson, Chairman; Dr. Julian P. 
Price, Vice-chairman; Dr. Hugh H. Hussey Jr., Secretary, 
and Dr. Raymond M. McKeown, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Dr. Cleon A. Nafe serves as the elected mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Board. 

During this report period the Board divided itself into 
three committees: the Committee on Scientific Activities, 
the Committee on Socio-Economic Activities, and the Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Activities. The objective of these 
committees is to review the current programs of all com- 
mittees and councils of the Association. 

A report regarding the establishment of these committees 
was made to the House of Delegates in June, 1959. 


Annual and Clinical Meetings 


Policies.—At its meeting in November, 1958, the Board 
reviewed its present policies and practices concerning ar- 
rangements for the annual and clinical meetings and adopted, 
in December, 1958, a set of policies for the guidance of 
the staff. Adoption of these guides has improved our liaison 
with medical groups, hotels, exhibitors, and others. 

Centennials.—In order to permit several of the Scientific 
Sections to arrange centennial programs in 1959 at the 
Atlantic City meeting, sufficient funds were appropriated 
by the Board so that distinguished guests could be invited 
to participate. 

Meeting Dates.—The following places and dates have 
previously been approved for annual and clinical meetings of 
the Association: . 

Annual Meetings: 1960—Miami Beach, June 13-17 

1961—New York, June 26-30 
1962—Chicago, June 11-15 


Clinical Meetings: 1960—Washington, D. C., Nov. 29- 
Dec. 2 
1961—Denver, Nov. 28-Dec. 1 
1962—Los Angeles, Nov. 26-30 
General Chairmen.—On nomination by the local medical 
society, the following General Chairmen of the Local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements have been chosen as indicated: 
Annual Meetings: 
1960—Miami Beach, Dr. Reuben Chrisman 
Dr. Homer Pearson 
1961—New York, Dr. William L. Wheeler 
Clinical Meetings: 
1960—Washington, D. C., Dr. Donald L. Stubbs 
1961—Denver, Dr. William Condon 


Co-chairmen 
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_ study tour in South America. 
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A. M. A. Affiliations 


The American Medical Association continues its member- 
ship in the Joint Blood Council, Inc.; Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals; Blue Shield Commission; World 
Medical Association; U. $. Chamber of Commerce, and 
others. 

The Bylaws of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals (following the withdrawal of the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association) were amended to provide that the American 
Medical Association have seven representatives on the Board 
of Commissioners. The Board appointed Dr. Hugh Car- 
michael to the additional position. 

The Board voted to rejoin the National Health Council 
as a member, and appointed Drs. Cleon Nafe, W. Linwood 
Ball, and Ernest B. Howard as American Medical Associa- 
tion delegates. 

The Board also accepted membership on the Advisory 
Council on Medical Education, and designated Dr. Leland 
S. Mckittrick, Chairman of the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, or his designated alternate to serve as 
the A. M. A. representative. 

Dr. Frederick C. Swartz was appointed an A. M. A. rep- 
resentative on the Joint Council to Improve the Health Care 
of the Aged. The representatives are now Dr. Swartz, the 
President-elect and the Executive Vice-president. 

Liaison Activities 

Liaison committees have been appointed to meet with 
similar committees of the American Nurses’ Association, 
American College of Surgeons, the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, the American Hospital Association, Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association, American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, National Association of Retail Druggists, 
American Bar Association, Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, Inter-Association Committee on 
Health, and Health Insurance Council. 

The Board has cooperated with the College of American 
Pathologists in the revision of its Code of Procedures and 
Ethics Relating to Autopsies; has approved collaboration 
with the American Child Guidance Foundation in its 1960 
program; and is assisting the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in its health program activities. 

Several members of the Board are members of the Medical 
Advisory Board of the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 

In June, 1959, the National Fund for Medical Education 
appointed Dr. McKittrick to its Advisory Council. 

The A. M. A.-A. H. A. Joint Medicolegal Education Com- 
mittee was first established in 1957 with the American 
Hospital Association in an effort to devise an effective in- 
hospital medical professional liability prevention program. 
The name was recently changed to indicate the medicolegal 
education nature of its work. 


Representatives 


On appointment by the Board, several of the Trustees and 
others attended or participated in the programs of the fol- 
lowing associations during the report period: 

British Medical Association and Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Joint Meeting—Dr. Sigurd Gundersen. 

World Health Organization—Dr. Leonard W. Larson, as 
member of U. S. delegation to World Health Assembly, and 
Dr. Walter B. Martin, as member of the Expert Committee 
on Medical Care. 

International Seminars, Inc.—Dr. F. S. Crockett on a 
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National League for Nursing—Drs. Maurice Hoeltgen and 
Julian P. Price as representatives on the Committee on 
Nursing of the NLN. 

Advisory Board for Medical Specialties—-two members of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals. 

Blue Shield Commission—Drs. George Fister, David B. 
Allman, and Dwight Murray. 


Publications 


Specialty Journals.—The Board reviewed: (a) purposes 
and objectives of the specialty journals; (b) programs of 
the journals in relation to the over-all program of the 
A. M. A. in the scientific area; (c) groups to which the 
circulation of the journals should be directed; and (d) 
functions of the editorial boards; and established the follow- 
ing policies: 

(1) That a committee of the Board meet with the Chief 
Editors at least once every year; 

(2) That nominations for membership on the editorial 
boards may be received from the editorial board, through 
the Chief Editor, appropriate specialty societies, or any other 
fruitful source; 

(3) That editorial co-sponsorship by specialty organiza- 
tions of the A. M. A. specialty journals be approved in prin- 
ciple, including representation on the editorial boards from 
the specialty groups with whom the affiliation is established; 

(4) That members of the editorial boards be appointed 
for terms of two years, retroactive to January, 1953, so 
arranged that the terms of one-half of the membership ex- 
pire in one year and the other half the following year, with 
a maximum of five consecutive terms; 

(5) That the Chief Editor be appointed for terms of two 
years, with reconsideration at the end of each two years, but 
with a maximum of five consecutive terms as Chief Editor; 

(6) That the above policy with reference to two-year 
terms for members of editorial boards will become effective 
January, 1960, but that not more than three retiring mem- 
bers shall be removed in any one year. 

At its meeting in Atlantic City the Board recommended 
that (1) in addition to THE JourNAL of the American Medi- 
cal Association, each dues-paying member may receive a 
specialty journal of his choice as a benefit of membership 
and that (2) the prime objective of the specialty journal 
shall be the publication of scientific information for the field 
of interest of that journal. This recommendation has since 
been carried out. 

A report on the above recommendations was presented to 
the House of Delegates at its meeting in Atlantic City (sup- 
plementary report J). 

Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus.—Negotiations were 
completed for a joint project of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Library of Medicine, to be initiated 
in January, 1960. The National Library of Medicine will 
index the significant journals, and the A. M. A. will publish 
a cumulated index once a year. This action made it unneces- 
sary to continue the current Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, which had been published by the A. M. A. for 
many years. A report on this action of the Board also was 
reported to the House in Atlantic City in June (supplemen- 
tary report J). 

A. M. A. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry.—The Board 
after considerable discussion with various individuals and 
groups, voted that the A. M. A. Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry be divided into two periodicals, the Archives of 
General Psychiatry and the Archives of Neurology, to be 
devoted to clinical neurology as well as the wider aspects of 
the field. The first issue of the two new periodicals was 
July, 1959. 

Committees of the Board 


Appointments.—The Board appointed an ad hoc advisory 
committee to review the present scientific programs staffed 
by the Division of Scientific Activities, including their his- 
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tory, present status, and probable future, for the purpose of 
determining their effectivenes and recommending their future 
course. A two and one-half day meeting of this committee 
at Hershey, Pa., is planned in September, 1959. 
Terms of Service.—In February, 1959, the Board adopted 
the following policies for its Standing Councils and Com- 
mittees: 
(1) That the term of service be one year subject to re- 
appointment for a maximum of 10 years, retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1953; 
(2) That the membership be “frozen” for the remainder 
of the year 1959; 
(3) That a panel of competent eligible individuals be 
developed, who could serve on a committee or council effec- 
tively; that such panel be derived from the committee or 
council concerned, state and county societies, and other 
sources. 
The Board hopes to put these new rules into effect by 
Jan. 1, 1960. ° 
Reports.—Reports from several of the ad hoc committees 
of the Board were submitted at the June, 1959, meeting of 
the House of Delegates. They were: 
Committee on Amphetamines and Athletics 
(supplementary report 1) 
Committee on Preparation for General Practice 
(Handbook and Tue Journnat [170:681-684 (June 6) 
1959] ) 

Commission on Medical Care Plans 

(submitted in December, 1958; acted on by the House in 
June, 1959) 

Joint Committee to Study Paramedical Areas in Relation 

to Medicine 

(supplementary report E) 

Medical Disciplinary Committee 

(supplementary report H ) 

Committee on Nursing 

(supplementary report D ) 

Joint A. M. A.-American Bar Association Committee on 

Narcotic Drugs 

(supplementary report G) 

A. M. A.-American Hospital Association Medicolegal Edu- 

cation Committee 

(supplementary report F ) 

Annual reports herewith submitted from other ad hoc 
committees of the Board are as follows: 

Committee on Medical Aspects of Automobile Injuries and 

Deaths 
Committee on Medical Aspects of Sports 
Committee on Medical Rating of Physical Impairment 
Committee on Relationships Between Medicine and Allied 
Health Agencies 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of Na- 
tional Education Association and American Medical 
Association 

Committee on Medical Aspects of Automobile Injuries and 
Deaths.—The major report of the Committee, “Medical Guide 
in Determining Fitness to Drive a Motor Vehicle” was pub- 
lished in THe Journat (169:1195-1707 [March 14] 1959) 
and reprinted for distribution. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
requested A. M. A. cooperation in developing medical stand- 
ards for driver licensing and in evaluating present standards. 
The Committee was assigned to represent the A. M. A. Work 
has started on guides to licensing authorities. These guides 
include a medical history, a screening physical examination 
for driver license applicants for administration by lay exam- 
iners, and an examination to be given by physicians to those 
applicants not passing the screening examination. 

Staff Activities.—The Secretary staffed the exhibit “Physi- 
cian’s Responsibility in Highway Accidents” at meetings of 
the Ohio State Medical Association, the Illinois State Medical 
Society, and the American Medical Association. 
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The Secretary assisted in the preparation of statements to 
the Council on Legislative Activities in regard to proposed 
federal legislation on motor vehicle safety. 

The report of the Committee “Medical Guide for Physi- 
cians in Determining Fitness to Drive a Motor Vehicle” 
was reprinted. The Secretary has devoted much staff time in 
replying to requests for the publication and in answering 
inquiries concerning the medical aspects of automobile in- 
juries and deaths. 

Committee on Medical Aspects of Sports.-The Committee 
on the Medical Aspects of Sports of the American Medical 
Association (formerly the Committee on Injury in Sports) 
was appointed by the Board of Trustees in 1956 at the sug- 
gestion of various athletic groups. Chief purpose of the 
Committee is to advise such groups on the health aspects of 
athletics including the prevention and control of athletic 
injuries. Because of its broader interests and the desire for 
positive approaches to the injury problem the Committee was 
renamed, as indicated above, by the Board of Trustees in 
June, 1959, 

Present membership of the Committee is as follows: Allen 
J. Ryan, M.D., Chairman; Carl E. Badgley, M.D.; Harold P. 
Muller, M.D.; Francis Murphey, M.D.; Owen B. Murphy, 
M.D.; William D. Paul, M.D.; Thomas B. Quigley, M.D.; 
Augustus Thorndike, M.D., and Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., is Staff 
Secretary. 

Actions and contributions of members in the development 
and carrying out of Committee functions are given below 
(some of these contributions are of an individual nature 
made by one member; others involve general action and 
service by all of the members): 

(1) Reviewed records and statistics on head injuries in 
football and the possible relation of these injuries to the need 
for improvement of football helmets. The Committee also 
heard reports on research done on helmets and consulted 
with manufacturers concerning these. Some members (those 
working directly with footballs squads) are now using im- 
proved models and attempting to appraise the new types. 

(2) Set up liaison with the Committee on Injury and Safe- 
ty in Sports of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
through the inclusion on the N. C, A. A. Committee of one 
of the members of the A, M. A. Committee on the Medical 
Aspects of Sports. (At the present time Dr. Allan J. Ryan, 
Chairman of A. M. A.’s Committee, holds the liaison mem- 
bership. ) 

(3) Submitted ideas for, recommended the development 
of, and reviewed for publication the following items: 

(a) “Protecting the Health of the High School Athlete,” 
outlining ways in which schools and local medical societies 
can work together to assure proper health supervision of 
athletes. 

(b) “The Bill of Rights for the College Athlete,” stress- 
ing the importance of careful coaching, good officiating, 
right equipment, and proper medical care in the prevention 
of injuries. 

(c) A series of pertinent short statements on various 
aspects of health and safety in athletics for promulgation 
to high schools, (Examples—“The All-American Diet,” 
“Sleep and Sports,” “First-Aid Recommendations”. ) 

(d) “Safeguarding the Health of the High School Ath- 
lete,” a checklist for appraising the health aspects of the 
high school athletic program. 

(e) “Tips on Athletic Training,” a compendium of 
statements on matters of conditioning and health practices 
in the field of sports. 

(4) Cooperated with the Section on Orthopedic Surgery 
in the development of a symposium covering the medical 
aspects of sports at the June, 1959, Atlantic City Annual 
A, M. A. meeting. 

(5) Participated as speakers in a number of postgraduate 
courses and conferences on the control of athletic injuries 
and other phases of sports medicine. 
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(6) Made suggestions, located speakers, recommended 
program participants in connection with the projected Na- 
tional Conference on the Medical Aspects of Sports to be 
sponsored by the American Medical Association under the 
auspices of the Committee at Dallas, Texas, immediately 
preceding the Clinical meeting, Nov. 30, 1959. 

(7) Served as liaison and prepared articles and presenta- 
tions for such organizations as the American College of 
Surgeons, American College of Sports Medicine, Pan-Ameri- 
can Sports Congress, and other groups having similar com- 
mittees and/or interests. 

The Staff Secretary, in addition to his other duties as 
consultant in health and fitness for the Department of Health 
Education, aided the Committee in the implementation of 
the above plans and program in the following ways: 

(a) Provided the detail work essential to the prepara- 
tion and publication of Committee statements, recommen- 
dations, and pamphlets. 

(b) Made arrangements with appropriate officials for 
joint activity with such groups as the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

(c) Worked out methods for publicizing and dissemi- 
nating materials prepared by the Committee including 
announcements of availability in appropriate medical and 
educational periodicals. 

(d) Made mechanical arrangements for meetings of the 
Committee including the projected National Conference 
on the Medical Aspects of Sports at Dallas, Nov. 30, 1959. 

(e) Carried on the necessary correspondence for the 
Committee, prepared its minutes and reports and other- 
wise performed the usual and expected duties of a sec- 
retary. 

Committee on Medical Rating of Physical Impairment.— 
The Committee on Medical Rating of Physical Impairment 
is an ad hoc committee of the Board of Trustees. Its mem- 
bers are: Raymond M. McKeown, Chairman, George F. 
Gsell, Henry H. Kessler, Quentin W. Mack, and O, A. Sander. 
Mr. George W. Cooley and Mrs. Mary Van De Warker serve 
the Committee as staff members, and Mrs. Marjorie W. 
Grigsby as consultant. 

The Committee was appointed by the Board of Trustees 
in 1956 and held its first meeting in December of that year. 
Its purposes are: (1) the establishment of guides to the 
evaluation (rating) of permanent impairment for use by the 
medical profession; and (2) liaison with the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance (BOASI) and its Medical Ad- 
visory Committee (MAC) on medical matters under the 
BOASI program for the disabled. 

The Committee met twice last year, once in Chicago and 
once in Boston. Additionally, individual members and/or 
consultants have met with the staff 18 times to work on 
specific assignments. 

The majority of these meetings has been in connection 
with the development of further guides. The Committee cur- 
rently uses two procedures for this purpose. Under either 
procedure, however, certain preliminary work is always re- 
quired in the preparation of the original draft of any guide. 
This preliminary work requires a number of meetings of the 
individuals responsible for preparing the original draft at 
which they first review all pertinent literature and explore 
the problems inherent in rating impairment of the particular 
body system under consideration. Then, as the meetings 
progress, written material, based on the discussions, evolves. 
The final step involves careful and often numerous revisions 
by the responsible individuals until a suitable original draft 
is completed. For these reasons both individual meetings and 
the entire series of meetings are often protracted. 

Under the first procedure established by the Committee for 
the development of a guide, certain members of the Com- 
mittee prepare the original draft. This draft is then sent for 
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prior review, with an explanation of the Committee’s basic 
philosophy and responsibilities, to a group of specialists 
selected by the Committee as consultants. The consultants 
then meet with the originators of the draft and make any 
suggestions for its revision. Those suggestions compatible with 
the Committee’s aims are then incorporated in the final draft 
of the guide which is submitted to the Committee for con- 
sideration. 

Under the second procedure, the Committee appoints spe- 
cialists in a given field to prepare the original draft under 
the chairmanship of a member of the Committee who has 
been appointed by the Committee as a whole. The original 
draft is then submitted to a group of consultants selected by 
the Committee. The meeting of the two groups, revision of 
the original draft, and submission of the final draft to the 
Committee is arranged as outlined under the first procedure. 

Upon approval of the newly developed guide by the Com- 
mittee, it is sent to the Board of Trustees for action. Upon 
approval by the Board and prior to publication, the guide is 
again referred to each consultant for consideration. He, is 
asked to indicate to the Committee in writing whether or not 
he wishes his name listed as a consultant in the published 
guide. 

To date, two guides have been published, a third is com- 
pleted and three others are in preparation. 

The first guide (on the extremities and back) was pre- 
pared under the first procedure. Two members of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Kessler and Dr. Mack, prepared the original draft 
which was submitted to the following consultants, all of 
whom are listed in the guide: Frank H. Krusen, Earl D. Mc- 
Bride, Carl O. Rice, Chester C. Schneider, Earl C. Steele, 
and Julian H. Bigelow, Ph.D., Joseph E. Markee, Ph.D., and 
Mr. James J. Reid. This 112-page guide was published as 
the first Special Edition of THe Journax of the American 
Medical Association on Feb. 15, 1958. Since its publication 
the Committee has received over 6,000 requests for 18,000 
copies from the 50 states, Puerto Rico, and 28 foreign coun- 
tries. The response to the guide was most encouraging; 
hundreds of requests contained favorable comment. Less than 
a dozen letters have been received expressing dissatisfaction 
with one or more aspects of the guide, and in most cases 
constructive suggestions were made on ways to eliminate 
the objections. 

Publication of the first guide has also brought a number of 
requests for members of the Committee to speak at meetings 
of medical and interested lay groups such as the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
and the American Railroad Association, Committee members 
have endeavored to fill as many of these requests as possible. 

At the 1958 Annual Meeting, however, it became apparent 
that certain differences of opinion existed between the Ameri- 
can Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons and the Committee. 

These differences appear to stem for the most part from 
the philosophical concepts expressed in the first guide. After 
some discussion it was agreed that it would be advantageous 
for a committee of the American Academy of Orthopedic 
Surgeons to study the guide and to make recommendations 
to be considered by the Committee in making any revision. 
Such a committee has been appointed and plans to meet this 
fall under the chairmanship of Dr. Earl D. McBride. A mem- 
ber of the Committee on Medical Rating, Dr. Kessler, has 
accepted an invitation to serve on this committee of the 
American Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons. 

The second guide (on the visual system) was prepared 
under a modification of the first procedure because of exist- 
ing A. M. A. reports. A Committee member, Dr. Gsell, con- 
ferred with the following consultants, appointed by the Com- 
mittee and all of whom are listed in the guide: Ralph W. 
Danielson, Charles E. Jaeckle, and Harold Scheie. This guide 
was published as a Special Article in the Sept. 27, 1959, 
issue of THE JourNna of the American Medical Association. 
Since its publication 2,400 requests for 4,600 reprints have 
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been received from the 50 states, Puerto Rico, and 9 foreign 
countries, including one behind the iron curtain. There have 
been many favorable comments and no dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed to the Committee. 

The third guide (on the cardiovascular system) was pre- 
pared under the second procedure established by the Com- 
mittee and will be submitted to the Board for consideration. 

In accordance with its second procedure, the Committee 
appointed one of its members, Dr. Kessler, as chairman and 
also appointed the following specialists to develop the orig- 
inal draft of the cardiovascular guide: Richard J. Clark, 
William A. Leff, Leonard J. Goldwater, and James V. War- 
ren. After five meetings during the first year, the original 
draft was completed. It consisted of three sections; (1) 
organic heart disease; (2) hypertensive vascular disease; and 
(3) peripheral vascular disease. In the past year the original 
draft was submitted to the following consultants selected by 
the Committee: David I. Abramson, Edward F. Bland, Lewis 
Bronstein, S. Charles Franco, Hugh Montgomery, Jack 
Myers, Thomas W. Parkin, Oglesby Paul, Donal R. Spark- 
man, W. D. Stroud, and J. Allen Yager. 

At the meeting with the consultants, the first two sections 
were found to be generally acceptable but it was felt that 
the third secion (peripheral vascular disease ) needed further 
development. Dr. Warren, who had been responsible for this 
section, then met with Dr. Abramson and Dr. Montgomery 
to expand this material. After several meetings this section 
was completed and incorporated in the final draft of the 
guide which has been approved by the Committee. 

The cardiovascular guide presented problems which had 
not been encountered previously by the Committee and were 
in urgent need of resolution. The chief difficulty arose from 
the lack of recognized standards except for the American 
Heart Association’s functional and therapeutic classification 
and for grading retinopathy. This guide is, then, a first effort 
of its kind to enable all physicians to evaluate impairment 
competently without undue recourse to highly specialized and 
sometimes unavailable function tests. 

In December, 1956, work on the pulmonary guide was 
begun. Under the chairmanship of a Committee member, Dr. 
Sander, the following specialists are preparing the original 
draft: Edgar Mayer, J. Burns Amberson, and George Wright. 
From the beginning this group has encountered difficulties 
arising from the nature and multiplicity of pulmonary dis- 
turbances, their sequelae, and of function tests. Concurrent 
obligations of the individuals involved have also made the 
arrangement of meetings difficult. Despite these problems, 
the group has worked earnestly to produce a suitable original 
draft which will be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

Two other guides are now in the process of preparation. 
One of the peripheral nerves affecting the extremities is be- 
ing prepared in original draft form by two members of the 
Committee, Dr. Kessler and Dr. Mack, with the assistance of 
Joseph H. Markee, professor of anatomy of Duke University 
Medical School. A consultant group will be selected when 
the original draft is ready for submission. 

The subject matter of this guide confronts the group with 
several difficult questions. How is pain to be considered in 
evaluation of permanent impairment? How can muscle 
strength be measured accurately and how is its loss to be 
evaluated? How impairing is sensory loss caused by a nerve 
lesion? The development of this guide is contingent upon the 
resolution of these and other questions as they may arise. 

The other guide now in preparation is concerned with 
otolaryngology. A member of the Committee, Dr. Gsell, is the 
chairman and the specialists appointed by the Committee to 
prepare the original draft are: John Bordley, Aram Glorig, 
Dean Lierle, Daniel Miller, and Younger Staton. Harold 
Westlake, Ph.D., is working on speech impairment problems 
with the group. The first meeting was recently held at which 
time an outline of the guide was completed. 
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It is anticipated that guides for the gastrointestinal, genito- 
urinary, hemic and lymphatic, endocrine, and central nerv- 
ous systems and the skin will be undertaken as quickly as 
possible. 

Representatives of the W. B. Saunders Company called on 
the Committee chairman, Dr. McKeown, regarding the possi- 
bility of publishing the guides either in a single book or a 
series of volumes. This proposal will be discussed by the 
Committee at its next meeting. 

BOASI.—The second purpose of the Committee is to main- 
tain liaison with BOASI and its Medical Advisory Committee. 
The Committee is invited to attend as observers each of the 
MAC meetings (usually 2 a year) and a copy of the written 
summary of these proceedings is sent to the Committee after 
each such meeting. 

Sometime ago, BOASI suggested rather informally that the 
A. M. A. co-sponsor a film instructing physicians in the 
preparation of medical reports and the use of medical evi- 
dence in the process of disability determinations. The Com- 
mittee suggested to the representatives of BOASI that a 
formal proposal be made for approval of the Board of Trus- 
tees. A letter of agreement was submitted to Dr. Blasingame 
just prior to the 1959 Annual Meeting. The letter has since 
been signed and returned to BOASI. The staff will meet in 
the near future with BOASI representatives to develop a 
working arrangement. 

At the 1958 Annual Meeting, Resolution 23, introduced by 
the Medical Society of the State of New York, was adopted 
by the House of Delegates. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Medical Rating for implementation. 

Resolution 23 had two resolves: 

(1) Resolved, That this House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association advocate that the schedule of al- 
lowances by the aforesaid Bureau of Disability Determinations 
be not lower than that adopted for the fee schedule of 
allowances under the Medicare Program in the various states. 

(2) Resolved, That the Secretary of the American Medi- 
cal Association is hereby requested to send a copy of this 
resolution to each constituent association. 

The Committee on Medical Rating studied the resolution 
and then submitted a report to the Board through Dr. 
Blasingame, recommending that the resolution be not imple- 
mented and spelling out in some detail the reasons for this 
recommendation, The Board approved the report and trans- 
mitted it to the House of Delegates. At the Minneapolis 
Clinical Session the Reference Committee on Insurance and 
Medical Service concurred in the recommendation of the 
Committee and approved by the Board. However, the House 
of Delegates adopted the following amendment to the Refer- 
ence Committee report: 

The appropriate committee of the A. M. A. should be 
empowered to meet with representatives of the BOASI in 
Washington to develop a method by which each state medi- 
cal society can reach an agreement directly with the BOASI 
concerning medical service rendered within each state under 
this program. 

The Committee on Medical Rating is now studying this 
amendment. 

Committee on Relationships Between Medicine and Allied 
Health Agencies.—Members of the Committee are: Drs. 
Sidney J. Shipman, Chairman, San Francisco, California; 
Paul A. Davis, Akron, Ohio; Paul C. Swenson, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Alfred Popma, Boise, Idaho; Leonard W. Larson, 
Bismarck, N. D.; Louis A. Buie, Rochester, Minn.; David B. 
Allman, Atlantic City, N. J.; and David A. Wood, San Fran- 
cisco, Staff members are: Mr. George W. Cooley, Secretary; 
Dr, Donald Dukelow, Consultant; Mr. Donald Berg, Research 
Associate; and Miss Barbara Farley, Staff Assistant. 

The Committee has met on two occasions during the past 
year—in Minneapolis, Dec. 5, 1958, and in Chicago, April 
18-19, 1959. 
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Committee Activity.—The Committee’s booklet “Suggested 
Guides to Relationships Between Medical Societies and Vol- 
untary Health Agencies” which was published last fall, has 
had wide acceptance by medical societies and voluntary 
health agencies. To date, more than 50,000 copies of these 
Guides have been distributed and requests are still received. 
The Committee has been informed that these Guides have 
been used by voluntary health agencies and medical societies 
as a basis for organizing liaison committees at the local and 
state level. 

Resolutions.—Substitute resolution 7 was approved by the 
House of Delegates at the December, 1958, Clinical Session 
and submitted by the Board of Trustees to the Committee 
for comment. The resolution concerned the feasibility of 
initiating a: national conference of representatives of National 
Voluntary Health Agencies and United Funds to resolve 
problems involving fund raising practices by both groups. 
At the Dec. 5 meeting of the Committee, the resolution was 
discussed at length and the Committee’s recommendations 
were sent to the Board of Trustees in a memo dated Jan. 6. 
In essence, this memo stated that the Committee had held 
meetings with both of the groups concerned and therefore 
offered its services to the Board if such a national conference 
was contemplated. 

Resolutions 3, 4, and 18 which were submitted to the 
Board of Trustees at the House of Delegates’ 1959 Annual 
Session concerned relationships between medical. societies 
and The National Foundation. The Board of Trustees, in 
turn, referred these resolutions to this Committee for study 
and necessary action. 

Meetings.—During the past two years the Committee has 
held meetings and conferences with representatives of the 
American Cancer Society, American Heart Association, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, The National Foundation, 
and other voluntary health agencies. Representatives of 
United Funds and Councils of America have also been invited 
to discuss their activities. The Committee believes that these 
meetings have been beneficial to organized medicine, volun- 
tary health agencies, and United Funds. Also, as a result of 
these meetings the Committee has been better able to inform 
physicians and medical societies on the various programs and 
policies of these health agencies. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
National Education Association and American Medical Asso- 
ciation.—The Annual Meeting of the Joint Committee was 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 11-13, 1959. The 
Committee spent the greater portion of this meeting review- 
ing manuscripts which ultimately will become the fifth 
edition of a book entitled “Health Education.” 

The Editors preparing this edition of “Health Education” 
are Bernice Moss, Ed.D., professor of health education, Utah 
University; Warren Southworth, Dr.P.H., professor of health 
education, University of Wisconsin; and John L. Reichert, 
M.D., professor of pediatrics, Northwestern University. On 
completion of the revision, the Joint Committee plans a 
second edition of “School Health Services,” work on which 
will start in 1960. 

A major function of the Joint Committee is the preparation 
of pamphlets and brochures describing medically and educa- 
tionally sound policies and practices in the school health 
program. 

During this year, the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
was E. H. Pawsat, M.D. (A. M. A., Fond du Lac, Wis. ); 
Vice-chairman, Lloyd S. Michael, Ed.D. (N. E. A., Evanston, 
Ill.); Secretary, Donald A. Dukelow, M.D. (A. M. A., Chi- 
cago). At the Annual Meeting the following officers were 
elected for 1959-1960: Lloyd S. Michael, Ed.D., Chairman; 
Jay J. Johns, M.D. (A. M. A., Taylor, Texas), Vice-chair- 
man; and Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous Reports 


Report on Matters Referred by House of Delegates in June, 
1959. 

Traffic Safety.—Resolution 26 endorsed the issuance of a 
special postage stamp for traffic safety. 

This resolution was transmitted to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Mr, Franklin R. Bruns Jr., Director, Division of Phi- 
lately of the Post Office Department, replied that the pro- 
posal was carefully reviewed by the Department’s Citizens’ 
Sta:ip Advisory Committee which recognized its value but 
decided it was not possible to recommend such a stamp in 
the 1960 program. Mr. Bruns stated that the proposal would 
be considered again, however, in the future. 

Public Relations and Public Infermation.—The House 
urged even greater emphasis on the liaison program with 
magazine editors, free lance writers, and other principal 
sources of public information. 

The staff is implementing to the fullest extent this recom- 
mendation. In June and July, 14 national magazines re- 
quested material on medical or related subjects, or review of 
articles. Twenty-three articles appeared in June issues of 
mass circulation magazines, most of which presented a favor- 
able image of the physician. 

McDowell Commemorative Stamp.—The Board reported in 
June, 1959, that the Postmaster General indicated, in re- 
sponse to a request that a commemorative stamp be issued 
in honor of Dr. Ephraim McDowell, that it was not possible 
to include this stamp in the 1959 schedule. 

The Board can now report that such a stamp will be 
issued in December, 1959, at Danville, Ky. 

Armed Forces Institute of Pathology.—Resolution 37 re- 
affirmed the position taken at Minneapolis in December, 
1958, recommending the establishment of flag rank for the 
Director of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology during 
his tenure of office and actively supported S. 1925, 86th 
Congress, which provides that an officer of the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force who is assigned to service as Director of the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, shall hold a rank of 
not less than brigadier general, or rear admiral, as the case 
may be, while so serving. 

In accordance with the directive of the House, copies of 
the resolution were transmitted to the President of the United 
States and other appropriate individuals and officers. All 
have indicated, in acknowledgment, that such action is not 
compatible with existing or projected policies regarding 
military rank. 

Osteopathy.—The American Osteopathic Association has 
appointed a liaison committee to meet with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association. The Board, in 
accordance with the House action in June, 1959, has ap- 
pointed an A. M. A. liaison committee. No meeting of the 
two has occurred yet. 

Distinguished Service Award.—The Board wishes to urge 
that members of the Association submit nominations for the 
Distinguished Service award, If possible, these nominations 
should be received in the office of the Executive Vice-presi- 


dent by March 1, 1960. 


COUNCIL ON DRUGS 
Council Activities 


Pursuant to its fundamental program for evaluation of 
scientific data and dissemination of unbiased information 
on commercial preparations of drugs, the Council, individ- 
ually (as referees) and collectively, completed actions lead- 
ing to publication in THe JourNAL during the current annual 
period of the following statements for ultimate inclusion 
in its annual publication, New and Nonofficial Drugs: mono- 
graphs on 39 new or previously unevaluated drugs; sup- 
plemental statements on new uses of 4 previously evaluated 
drugs. 
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The Council collectively considered and sponsored pub- 
lication in THE Journat of 10 special reports covering a 
wide variety of therapeutic subjects (exclusive of those 
issued by its standing Committees on Pesticides, Research 
and Toxicology). These included several reports by outside 
experts dealing with the current status of therapy in such 
clinical disorders as infantile diarrhea, bronchial asthma 
and rheumatic fever. There were two reports of broader 
significance: (1) factors influencing the clinical evaluation 
of drugs; and (2) oral medication for prolonged action, 
The Council also published the first two of a series of six 
papers presented at its previously sponsored Symposium- 
Panel Discussion on The Use And Abuse of Adrenal Steroids 
which was held in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 25, 1958. 

The Council, through its three-member intramural com- 
mittee on nomenclature, and as a whole, separately consid- 
ered and @lopted nonproprietary names for a total of 74 
new chemical or biologic agents expected to be or recently in- 
troduced for clinical use (these names are not for publication 
except in conjunction with statements or reports on drugs). 
The members of this committee serve individually as ref- 
erees in the negotiation of nonproprietary terminology with 
American commercial sources. Dr. Windsor C. Cutting was 
appointed to serve as chairman of the committee following 
the untimely death of Dr. Elmer M. Nelson on Dec. 24, 1958. 

The Council held its annual meeting at A. M. A. head- 
quarters on Nov. 21-22, 1958, to receive the previous 
annual report of its own activities and those of its three 
standing committees; to elect a chairman and _ vice-chair- 
man; and to consider special problems and questions of 
policy. All except three members attended. Dr. Torald 
Sollmann and Dr. James P. Leake were re-elected chairman 
and vice-chairman respectively. A unique feature of the 
meeting was the participation, for the first time, of two 
guest physicians engaged in full-time practice, who were 
invited to take part in the discussions and to express their 
views of the work of the Council. Both physicians revealed 
that there was a considerable lack of appreciation by the 
medical profession regarding the care with which the 
Council critically compiles and provides information on 
drugs. Their comments, subsequently summarized in a 
special article by the AMA News, indicated that the Coun- 
cil’s statements could be made more appealing by changes 
in style or format and that expert promotional methods 
were needed to gain the interest of more physicians. 

A major part of the agenda of the annual meeting was 
centered upon a discussion of various ways and means 
to foster wider readership of Council statements in Tue 
JourNaL and to increase the distribution of the Council's 
annual publication, New and Nonofficial Drugs. The Coun- 
cil voted to give greater prominence to trade names in 
its descriptions of drugs by placing them immediately after 
the nonproprietary titles of monographs and in the titles 
of supplemental statements; to identify commercial sources 
of drugs in the index of future editions of the book; to 
include an alphabetical appendix of the complete organ- 
izational names and addresses of these sources; to indicate 
the year of commercial introduction in conjunction with 
the publication of monographs on new drugs; and, as far 
as possible, to add such information to the descriptions 
of all drugs included in subsequent editions of the book. 
Also adopted was a motion to appoint an ad hoc committee 
to consider various suggestions for re-titling the book 
and the over-all problem of increasing its distribution to 
physicians; a committee composed of three members, 
subsequently appointed by the Chairman of the Council, 
explored this matter and forwarded comments for discus- 
sion in the Council bulletin and at the next annual m= | 
ing. Suggestions of this committee and other members of 
the Council for encouraging wider use of the book b, 
physicians included (1) reconsideration of the former cus- 
tom of distributing free copies to all sophomore medical 
students, (2) a forceful campaign to circularize directly 
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physicians, hospitals, and libraries concerning the features 
of the book, and (8) distribution of each annual edition 
as a part of A. M. A. membership either by absorbing 
the cost or by an increase in dues. 

Because Council-published statements still are being 
misconstrued by some readers as a form of approval, not- 
withstanding the termination of the seal-acceptance pro- 
gram in 1955, the Council further voted to preface all 
future descriptions of New and Nonofficial Drugs in THe 
JournaL with a revised introductory statement to dis- 
claim any implication of endorsement. 

The Council adopted a proposal to recommend to the 
Board of Trustees that the Council’s Committees on Pesti- 
cides and Toxicology be united to form a separate Council 
on Toxicology. This matter is under consideration by the 
Board. 

On the basis of a suggested outline of topics for a pro- 
posed symposium on acute injuries, the Council voted that 
Dr. F. A. Simeone undertake the chairmanship and or- 
ganization of a committee to plan a program on this subject 
to be held in Cleveland during 1959. Dr. Simeone, together 
with the Chairman and Secretary of the Council, met in 
Cleveland on March 18, 1958, with representatives of the 
Academy of Medicine of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County 
Medical Society, Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine, the Ohio State Medical Society and the Ohio 
Committee on Trauma of the American College of Surgeons 
to select topics, speakers, and the date and place in Cleve- 
land for a Symposium on the Therapy of Acute Injuries. 
The Auditorium of the Allen Memorial Medical Library in 
Cleveland and Oct. 7, 1959, were selected as the place and 
date for the program. 

At the request of its Committee on Research, the Council 
approved, for consideration by the Board of Trustees, a 
recommendation that the Committee on Research establish 
a Subcommittee on Adverse Reactions of Drugs on the 
Central Nervous System. During this report period the 
Board had not had an opportunity to act on this recom- 
mendation. 

During the latter part of this annual period the Council 
adopted a staff-prepared statement on Penicillin and Other 
Antibiotics in Milk, a problem arising from the use of animal 
mastitis preparations of antibiotics by dairy farmers, which 
had been assigned to the Council for study in conjunction 
with a resolution introduced at the A. M. A. Clinical Meeting 
in Minneapolis, Dec. 2-5, 1958, 


Staff Activities 


The activities of the staff of the Council on Drugs which 
include implementation of Council actions are summarized 
under the following categories: 

Drug Evaluation.—Over the period of this report, the pro- 
fessional staff selected and transmitted to more than 200 
outside consultants in the basic and clinical medical sciences, 
for their review and opinions, copies of scientific data (usu- 
ally obtained through the cooperation of interested manu- 
facturers) in conjunction with the Council’s fundamental 
program for evaluation of drugs. 

During the same period the staff drafted statements and 
prepared reports for consideration by the Council, individ- 
ually and collectively, on a total of 39 new or previously 
unevaluated drugs and on new uses of 4 previously evaluated 
drugs for which statements were published in THe JourNnac. 
Preparation of statements on drugs for publication by the 
Council entails creative writing and the exercise of medical 
judgment on the part of the professional staff, so that they 
may properly reflect as well as reconcile the shades of expert 
opinions expressed by consultants and individual members 
of the Council. In addition to contacts with consultants 
and individual members of the Council, preparation of each 
statement requires intensive study and writing by one medi- 
cally trained individual for the equivalent of approximately 
8 to 4 full working days. All drafted statements for publica- 
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tion are pre-edited for THE JourNnat by the Department 
Publications Staff before presentation to the Council. Fol- 
lowing Council consideration, the staff transmits statements 
for publication to cooperating manufacturers for comment, 
and considers their valid suggestions for revision prior to 
release to THE JOURNAL. 

Over-all revision of the 1959 edition of the Council’s 
annual book publication, New and Nonofficial Drugs (to 
accommodate the inclusion of 41 new drug monographs, 
and the exclusion of 12 monographs on drugs no longer 
requiring description or no longer commercially available ) 
was directed by the staff with the editorial supervision of 
the Department Publications Section. Release of the 1959 
edition of the book, for the first time in January of the 
publication year, was highlighted by a staff-prepared edi- 
torial in THE JournNAL of Jan. 31, 1959, and by a special 
announcement in the AMA News. 

The Secretary and other professional members of the 
staff supervised the preparation of the Council’s bi-weekly 
confidential bulletin which is regularly composed by the 
stenographic personnel and circulated to members of the 
Council, together with scientific data on new drugs. The 
Council’s bulletin is used to expedite the consideration of 
reports and to record transactions of meetings, committee 
functions, and special announcements. All departmental 
correspondence, memoranda, statements, and reports formu- 
lated by the professional staff, including the stenciling of 
Council bulletins, is transcribed by nonexempt personnel. 

The Secretary prepared an explanatory statement which 
appeared in THe JournaL of Feb. 28, 1959, and simul- 
taneously implemented, on the basis of Council actions, 
the following changes in the operation of the drug evalua- 
tion program: prefacing of descriptions of New and Non- 
official Drugs published in THe JourNAL with a revised 
introductory statement to disclaim endorsement; placing 
of trademark names at the beginning rather than at the 
end of monographs; identification of commercial sources 
of drugs for the index of future editions of the book. 

The staff instituted, with the cooperation of the Editor, 
listing of the names of drugs on the cover of THE JoURNAL 
in those issues in which the Council's statements appear, 
so as to attract the attention of more readers. The staff 
also took steps to employ, with some flexibility, additional 
subheadings in monographs to increase the accessibility 
of varied information on new drugs. 

Nonproprietary Terminology.—The Council staff, with the 
assistance of the staff of the Chemical Laboratory and 
the advice of individual members of the Council’s intra- 
mural committee on nomenclature, separately presented 
for adoption by the Council as a whole nonproprietary 
names for a total of 74 new chemical or biologic agents 
expected to be or recently introduced for clinical use. 
All nonproprietary terminology was considered in coopera- 
tion with interested American commercial sources and, 
with their permission, also transmitted prior to final adop- 
tion for consideration by the U. S. P., N. F., NIH (ad- 
dicting drugs and biologics only), WHO and BPC. 

The staff met informally at headquarters with legal 
representatives of several pharmaceutical manufacturers 
on May 13, 1959, to review for them the Council’s coop- 
erative arrangement with the foregoing outside agencies 
in the consideration of nonproprietary terminology. 

Special Reports.—The professional staff screened and pre- 
pared for Council bulletin consideration, with the edi- 
torial assistance of the Department Publications Section, 
a total of 10 Council-sponsored special reports on various 
aspects of therapeutics which appeared in THE JoURNAL 
in addition to those sponsored by its standing committees. 
These included such subjects as the current status of 
therapy in particular clinical problems, the first two papers 
from the previously sponsored Symposium-Panel Discus- 
sion on The Use and Abuse of Adrenal Steroids presented 
in Washington, D. C., Sept. 25, 1958, and two articles of 
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broader therapeutic significance; factors influencing the 
clinical evaluation of drugs; oral medication for prolonged 
action. Typescript copies prepared from a tape-recording 
of all six symposium presentations and the panel discussion 
were screened by the professional staff, forwarded for edi- 
torial review by the speakers, and otherwise readied for 
consideration and serial publication by the Council. 

The Secretary, on approval of the Council, transmitted 
for consideration by the Board of Trustees a recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Research for the proposed estab- 
lishment of a Subcommittee on Adverse Reactions of Drugs 
on the Central Nervous System. 

The Secretary initiated a study and prepared a state- 
ment on Penicillin and Other Antibiotics in Milk, based 
upon information obtained from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
and a selected group of allergists. This matter was pre- 
sented to the Council in conjunction with a resolution intro- 
duced at the Clinical Meeting in Minneapolis, Dec. 2-5, 
1958, concerning the use of animal mastitis preparations 
sold directly to dairy farmers. The statement as adopted 
by the Council and transmitted by the Secretary for con- 
sideration by the Board of Trustees at the close of the 
period of this report was subsequently released for pub- 
lication as a Council report in accordance with the advice 
that it need not be reviewed by the Trustees. ° 

Meetings and Programs.—The Secretary, with the advice 
of the chairman and other members of the Council, sched- 
uled, prepared the agenda, and conducted the Council’s 
annual meeting at headquarters on Nov. 21-22, 1958. In 
addition to the implementation of changes in operation 
of the drug evaluation program (noted above), the Sec- 
retary also recorded and implemented in the Council bulle- 
tin the following further transactions of the meeting: ap- 
pointment by the chairman of an ad hoc committee of 
three members to consider a more appealing title for New 
and Nonofficial Drugs and other ways or means to encour- 
age its distribution; the decision to publish the presenta- 
tions made at the Symposium-Panel Discussion on The Use 
and Abuse of Adrenal Steroids (noted above); a motion 
to ask Dr. F. A. Simeone to serve as chairman and organ- 
ize a program committee with two other members of the 
Council and representatives of interested local medical 
groups to plan a Cleveland symposium on the management 
of acute injuries. 

Upon the subsequent advice of Dr. Simeone, the Secre- 
tary implemented formation of the program committee and 
conducted a meeting on March 18, 1959, in Cleveland to 
select topics, speakers, and the date and place for the sym- 
posium. As of the close of the current report period, plans 
were completed, in cooperation with the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County Medical Society, 
the Western Reserve University School of Medicine, the 
Ohio State Medical Association and the Ohio Committee 
on Trauma of the American College of Surgeons, to pre- 
sent a Symposium on The Therapy of Acute Injuries on 
Oct. 7, 1959, at the Auditorium of the Allen Memorial 
Medical Library of Cleveland. The American Academy 
of General Practice also gave its approval for an allowance 
of up to 5 hours of Category II credit for attendance by 
its members. 

As a result of extensive discussion and action by the 
Council at its annual meeting, the Secretary also transmit- 
ted to the Board of Trustees a proposal that the Council’s 
standing Committees on Pesticides and on Toxicology be 
united to form a separate Council on Toxicology. 

Miscellaneous Activities.—In addition to direct replies to 
numerous outside inquiries concerning drugs, the profes- 
sional staff provided comments and opinions on many 
manuscripts and reviewed several books referred from the 
Editor of THe Journat. The staff also reviewed applica- 
tions for the scientific exhibit at A. M. A. meetings re- 
ferred from the Secretary of the Council on Scientific 
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Assembly, as well as several motion picture films dealing 
with therapeutic subjects. The opinions of members of the 
Council also were polled and transmitted to the Law Divi- 
sion and the Council on Legislative Activities in connec- 
tion with several proposed federal bills pertaining to drugs 
or therapy. 

Professional Engagements and Personnel.—The Secretary 
presented a paper on Evaluation of New Therapeutic 
Agents at a symposium on Stress and Circulation sponsored 
by The Wayne County Chapter of The Michigan Academy 
of General Practice in Detroit on Jan. 7, 1959. 

Dr. John C. Ballin, Assistant Secretary, attended the 
Sixth Annual Symposium on Antibiotics in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 15-17, 1958, and the 18th Veterans—Armed 
Forces Conference on the Chemotherapy of Tuberculosis 
in St. Louis, Feb. 2-5, 1959. 

Dr. Christian Wingard, formerly assistant professor of 
pharmacology at the University of Alabama School of 
Medicine and Dentistry, joined the headquarters staff on 
Feb. 2, 1959, as an Assistant Secretary of the Council. 
Dr. Wingard assists in the review of scientific data and prep- 
aration of statements on new drugs for publication by the 
Council. 

Miss Cecilia Conroy, formerly employed as a junior phar- 
macologist, was engaged as a Staff Assistant on March 1, 
1959, to aid the Secretary in the negotiation and consid- 
eration of nonproprietary names for new drugs. 

The foregoing as well as further contemplated additions 
to the staff were expected to enable the Council to publish 
statements on new drugs more nearly coincident with their 
introduction for general clinical use. 


COUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Council Activities 


Currently, membership of the Council is: Charles S. 
Davidson, Chairman; John B. Youmans, Vice-chairman; 
George R. Cowgill, William J. Darby, Grace A. Goldsmith, 
Wendell H. Griffith, David B. Hand, Robert L. Jackson, 
Leonard A. Maynard, Robert E. Olson, and Clement A. 
Smith. 

New projects were initiated and old ones that have 
proven of value were continued this year. 

New Projects.—Interest in the relationship of diet to cor- 
onary heart disease has, at times this year, amounted to near 
hysteria. The Council, several members of which are active 
in this area of research, has recommended a conservative 
approach to major dietary changes. As a stabilizing influence, 
the Council has encouraged continued investigation, but it 
has also taken action. A committee studied the fat content 
of the diet, and has been charged with the responsibility 
of defining the frequently used terms, “low-fat,” “moderate- 
fat,” and “high-fat” diets. Dr. Hand, a member of the 
Council, is serving as chairman of the committee, of which 
Dr. Paul Day arid Dr. George Mann are members. The 
rough draft of the report of the Committee has been com- 
pleted and, if accepted by the Council, will be submitted 
for publication in THe Joury it of the American Medical 
Association. 

Hypercholesteremia has been implicated by some as a 
direct correlative of coronary heart disease. Maintaining that 
the answer cannot as yet be given but that the profession 
should be kept informed, the Council requested statements 
from five investigators on “The Significance of Lowered 
Cholesterol Levels.” These statements, to be published in 
THE JourRNAL in August, 1959, represent another new 
project of the Council; that is, to publish statements or 
short reports of investigators in areas of current research 
in which there is not agreement on findings or on the sig- 
nificance of findings. 

Another area to which the Council has turned its attention 
this year is that of radioactivity in foods. The Council de- 
cided that a short general report on this subject should be 
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published, followed by frequent reports of the amounts of 
radioactivity found in foods in various localities. The initial 
report is soon to be submitted to the Editor of THe JourNac. 

A more formal cooperation with the American Dietetic 
Association was begun this year. A committee of physicians 
and dietitians was appointed to study and to define the 
frequently used, but seldom consistent “bland” or “low- 
residue” diet. It is hoped that the Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Franz J. Ingelfinger, will soon be 
ready to present a rational deiettion and direction for use 
of this dietary regimen. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and teed tic Act was amended 
in September, 1958, to allow for more complete control of 
food additives. The Council was pleased with this action, 
but recognized an added responsibility of the A. M. A. 
The Council has given serious consideration to the FDA’s 
need for advice as to safety of the many thousands of 
substances added to foods during production, processing, 
and packaging. 

A committee of the Council, organized several years ago, 
presented a report on “Vitamin Preparations as Dietary 
Supplements and as Therapeutic Agents.” After preliminary 
consideration of this report, the Council submitted it for 
comments to the medical directors of the major pharma- 
ceutical firms that manufacture and distribute vitamin prep- 
arations. Careful consideration was given to the many 
replies that were received from these consultants. In Janu- 
ary, 1959, the statement was published in THe JouRNAL. 
Over 10,000 reprints of this statement on the proper use of 
multivitamin preparations have been distributed. It also 
has been added as a supplement to “Statements and Deci- 
sions of the Council on Foods and Nutrition.” 

Continuation of Existing Program: Symposiums.—In 1955, 
the Council decided to offer to the physician the opportunity 
of an intense one-day study of various current aspects of 
clinical nutrition, Usually six papers in a specific area are 
given by outstanding investigators. Time for thorough dis- 
cussion is provided. These symposiums are directed toward 
the family practitioner, and the significance of the research 
findings to the general practice of medicine is emphasized. 
The symposiums are held in different locations each time 
and are cosponsored by local medical schools and medical 
societies. 

As soon as possible following each of these meetings, 
the papers are published in THe JouRNAL and in monograph 
form for distribution. A special monograph, incorporating 
the papers given at the Council sponsored symposium on 
“Nutrition in Pregnancy” in October, 1957, was published. 
It was sent to each person who attended the symposium, 
in addition to the several hundred individual requests. 

“Factors Involved in Formation and Diseases of Bone” 
was the subject of the fifth symposium, held at the University 
of Wisconsin, Oct. 16, 1958. Co-sponsors were the Medical 
School, University of Wisconsin, Dane County Medical 
Society, and the Charitable, Educational, and Scientific 
Foundation of the State Medical Society of Wisconsin. The 
papers presented were: 

Historical Background of Vitamin D by Dr. H. T. Scott; 

Mode of Action of Vitamin D by Dr. H. F. De Luca; 

Clinical Indications for Use of Vitamin D Preparations 

by Dr. D. W. Smith; 

Factors Influencing Tooth Formation and Repair by Dr. 

W. D. Armstrong; 

Clinical Considerations in Bone Formation and Repair 

by Dr. D. M. Angevine and Dr. L. W. Paul; 

Lathyrism and Bone Disease by Dr. I. V. Ponseti; and 

Fall-out and Radioactive Strontium Utilization in Human 

Bone by Dr. Willard Libby. 

The Council and Vanderbilt University Medical School 
cosponsored the next symposium which dealt with “Nutri- 
tional Problems in Medicine.” The program, which was held 
May 8, 1959, included the following subjects: 
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Regulation of Electrolytes in the Management of Heart 
Disease by Elliot V. Newman, M.D.; 

Diet and Diuretics in Hypertensive Heart Disease by 
Harriet Pearson Dustan, M.D.; 

Role of Diet in Managing Coronary Heart Disease by 
Ashton Graybiel, M.D.; 

Recognition and Management of Steatorrhea by Julian 
Ruffin, M.D 

Celiac Disease and Pancreatic Fibrosis by Paul E. A. 
di Sant’Agnese, M.D.; and 

Absorptive Difficulties Following Gastrointestinal Surgery 
by Parker Vanamee, M.D. 
Cooperation with the Nutrition Foundation, Inc.—The 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York City, is an organiza- 
tion formed by the food industry to support basic research 
and education in the science of nutrition. The Council has 
enjoyed excellent cooperation and support from the Foun- 
dation in its nutrition education program. In addition, 
certain reports are jointly sponsored for publication in 
Tue JournaL by the Council and the Foundation. The 
following practical reports appeared during the past year. 
1. Nutritional Management ot Children with Diabetes 
Mellitus by R. L. Jackson, M.D., Sept. 6, 1958. 

2. Low Sodium Diets by T. S. Danowski, M.D., Dec. 6, 
1958. 

3. Hereditary Galactose Disease by G. M. Guest, M.D., 
Dec. 13, 1958. 

4. An Adequate Diet, by L. A. Maynard, Ph.D., May 
20, 1959. 

5. Diet in the Management of Peptic Ulcer by H. J. 
Shull, M.D., June 27, 1959. 

Exhibit Symposium.—As a part of the scientific exhibit, a 
question and answer symposium was conducted during the 
A. M. A.’s Annual Meeting in Atlantic City, June, 1959. 
Thirty-two sessions were held. Under the general title of 
“Diet as a Preventive and Therapeutic Tool for the Doctor,” 
subjects, such as diet in weight control, in cardiovascular 
disease, in the management of trauma, of the adolescent, 
and in the management of diabetes mellitus, were moder- 
ated by authorities in each area. The format of these 
meetings is a 15-minute introduction of current knowledge 
by the moderator, followea by a 30-minute period for 
specitic questions from the audience. This represents the 
third year for such a program. 

The Joseph Goldberger Award in Clinical Nutrition.— 
Annually, the Board of ‘lrustees of A. M. A. cooperates with 
the Council in presenting the Joseph Goldberger award in 
Clinical Nutrition. This award is sponsored by The Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc. and consists of $1,000 and a plaque. 
It is presented for outstanding research in clinical nutri- 
tion. At the 1959 Annual Meeting of the A. M. A., Dr. Carl 
V. Moore of Washington University, St. Louis, was honored 
with the award for his work in iron metabolism and 
anemias. The “Goldberger Lecture,” presented before the 
general session by Dr. Moore, was entitled “Iron Deficiency: 
Prevalence, Pathogenesis, and Problems in Prevention.” 

The Joseph Goldberger Fellowships.—The second annual 
group of fellowships was granted to 10 medical students 
for research in clinical nutrition. The fellowships, con- 
sisting of $600 each, are granted to outstanding students 
to carry on research during the nonacademic portion of 
their junior or senior school year. Application for these 
grants must be made by a faculty member who will super- 
vise the study. 

Each year these fellowships are given in honor of the 
previous recipient of the Joseph Goldberger award. Thus, 
the fellowships awarded in 1959 honored Dr. Virgil P. 
Sydenstricker and were for the following research: (1) 
niacin and niacin-containing cofactors in hepatic lymph; 
(2) the possible biosynthesis of vitamins A and D in fish; 
(3) the effects of iron stores and growth on iron absorp- 
tion; (4) vitamin supplementation and the excretion of 
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urinary oxalate; (5) cholesterol and carbohydrate metabo- 
lism; (6) studies on the rate of hydrolysis (in vivo and in 
vitro) of vitamin A esters; (7) the determination of body 
density of infants and children and the effect of diet on 
body composition; (8) an enzymatic and metabolic study 
of specific amino acids and the effect of certain nutritional 
conditions; (9) protein and amino acid requirements of 
rats following experimental injury; (10) the relationship 
of lipemia clearing to coronary artery disease. 

Council Sponsored Articles.—Another means by which the 
Council presents current, authoritative information to the 
physician is that of sponsoring reports for publication in 
THE JourNaL. These reports to the Council are written 
upon invitation from the Council and must present the 
subject in a manner to the satisfaction of each Council 
member before being submitted for publication. During 
the past year, the following such reports were published: 

1. Nutritional State of the Mother Prior to Conception 
by G. Stearns, Ph.D., Nov. 22, 1958. 

2. Maternal Nutrition and the Fetus by R. Hepner, M.D., 

Nov. 29, 1958. 
3. Production of Congenital Malformations by Dietary 
Measures by J. Warkany, M.D., Dec. 13, 1958. 

. Effect of Reproductive Cycle on Nutritional Status 
and requirements by W. J. McGanity, M.D.; E. B. 
Bridgforth, A.B.; and W. J. Darby, M.D., Ph.D., Dec. 
20, 1958. 

. Metabolic and Biochemical Changes in Pregnancy by 
I. G. Macy, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dec. 27, 1958. 

. Vitamin Preparations as Dietary Supplements and as 
Therapeutic Agents, Statement of the Council, Jan. 3, 
1959. 

. Metabolism and Caloric Value of Alcohol by W. W. 
Westerfeld, Ph.D., and M. P. Schulman, Ph.D., May 
9, 1959. 

Lay Education.—The Council recognizes another responsi- 
bility in the area of nutrition education, and that is to the 
public. It believes, however, that the most effective means 
to be employed here is through the physician. The Council 
encourages its members and its staff to make every effort 
to serve as consultants or to participate in programs of 
nutrition education for the public. 

Review of Educational Materials.—Trade associations, such 
as the American Meat Institute, American Institute of 
Baking, National Livestock and Meat Board, National 
Dairy Council, National Macaroni Institute and the Wheat 
Flour Institute have continued to ask for Council attention 
to their educational materials which are in a variety of 
forms: for example, booklets, radio and television scripts, 
exhibits, and advertising. These materials are reviewed 
by the entire membership of the Council for accuracy of 
the nutritional statements. When found to be satisfactory, 
the Council permits each item to carry the statement, “The 
nutritional statements presented have been reviewed by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association and are considered to be in keeping with 
current authoritative medical opinion.” Twenty-three pieces 
of educational materials were reviewed during the past 
year and all were granted permission to carry the state- 
ment after being revised in accordance with the Council's 
suggestions. Some of this material is presented by the trade 
associations to both physicians and the public. 

Today’s Health.—Three articles on nutrition appeared in 
Today's Health. They were: 

What Should Oldsters Eat? by H. L. Gillum, July, 1958; 

Diet for Mothers-to-Be by I. G. Macy, August, 1958; 

How to Eat Well and Reduce Sensibly! by H. S. Mitchell, 

September, 1958. 

These articles completed a series of 12 under the general 
title of “Food and Health,” which was begun in October, 
1957, and was co-sponsored by Today’s Health, the Depart- 
ment of Health Education, and the Council. 
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Organization.—The Council met in Madison, Wisconsin, 
in October, 1958, and in Atlantic City in June, 1959. Dr. 
Charles S. Davidson and Dr. John B. Youmans were re- 
elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively. 

The resignation of Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, was accepted regretfully. 
Dr. Elvehjem’s 18 years of service to the medical profession 
as a member of the Council are gratefully appreciated. 

Dr. Robert E. Olson, professor and head of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry and nutrition, Graduate School of 
Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, was welcomed 
to the membership of the Council. It is expected that 
Dr. Olson, through his intense activity in current research 
and his enthusiasm for disseminating practical nutrition in- 
formation, will be a most valuable member of the Council. 

The Council also welcomed Dr. Paul Day, scientific 
director of the Food and Drug Administration, as the FDA 
liaison representative to the Council. The value to the 
Council of such a representative was exemplified in the 
unstinting services rendered by the late Dr. E. M. Nelson, 
former director of the Division of Nutrition of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Dr. Nelson worked closely with 
the Council for 13 years before his death in 1958. 

Dr. Goldsmith received the Osborne-Mendel award, one 
of the nation’s top nutrition awards, given by the American 
Institute of Nutrition. She was honored specifically for her 
major contributions in the field of macrocytic anemias, the 
relationship of niacin to tryptophan, and protein malnu- 
trition. 


Staff Activities 


The staff of the Council on Foods and Nutrition is 
directed by Dr. Philip L. White, Secretary. Other pro- 
fessional members are Eugene H. Stevenson, Assistant 
Secretary, Sandra L. Brodie, and Mary Jane Kibler. 

Two responsibilities are recognized: (1) to implement 
directives received from the Council and from the Associa- 
tion, and (2) to instigate activities that will improve the 
Council’s and the Association’s service to the medical profes- 
sion and to the public. 

The business of the Council is regularly carried on by 
means of a Bulletin and two meetings each year. The 
Bulletin is issued periodically as needed, usually every 
two weeks. All of the educational materials submitted by 
trade associations for Council review, manuscripts of 
articles, and statements that the Council considers spon- 
soring for publication, and any other material that requires 
Council action is included in the Bulletin. All Council 
actions are recorded in the bulletin. The staff is, of course, 
responsible for this vehicle of communication. 

The staff, in cooperation with the Chairman of the 
Council, is also responsible for the agenda and for physical 
arrangements for Council meetings. 

During the past year, the Council sponsored two scien- 
tific symposiums in cooperation with two medical schools 
and their local medical societies. The staff works closely 
with the host Council member and a committee of his 
choosing in planning the program and the speakers. The 
staff is in charge of publicity, invitations, and other physi- 
cal details of these meetings. 

In October, 1958, the fifth symposium of the Council 
was held at the University of Wisconsin, cosponsored by 
the Medical School, Dane County Medical Society, and 
the Charitable, Educational, and Scientific Foundation of 
the State Medical Society of Wisconsin. “Factors Involved 
in Formation and Disease of Bone” was the title of the 
symposium. 

“Nutritional Problems in Medicine” was the topic under 
consideration at the sixth symposium, which was held at 
Vanderbilt University in May, 1959. This meeting was co- 
sponsored by Vanderbilt University Medical School and 
the Council. 
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Another means by which the Council presents current 
and authoritative information to the physician is that of 
sponsoring reports for publication in THe Journac. Indi- 
vidual members, as well as the staff, suggest areas of need 
for such reports. When the Council has agreed on the 
subjects and possible authors, invitations are issued from 
the Council office. All arrangements, including communi- 
cations with the authors, revisions to the satisfaction of 
both the author and the Council, and editing for content 
and for style acceptable to A.M.A. publications, are 
handled by the staff. Twelve articles and statements have 
been published. 

In addition, five papers given at the symposium on 
“Nutrition in Pregnancy,” which was held in October, 
1957, were re-issued in monograph form. 

Three articles on nutrition appeared in Today’s Health 
under cosponsorship of Today's Health, Department of 
Health Education, and the Council. 

These articles completed a series of 12 under the gen- 
eral title of “Food and Health” which began in October, 
1957. In cooperation with the staffs of the cosponsoring 
departments, this series was handled in much the same 
manner as Council-sponsored scientific articles. 

Several hundred thousand copies of Council-sponsored 
reprints have been distributed. 

All Council activities are coordinated through the office 
of the Secretary. More detailed report of these activities 
is given in the report of the Council to the Board of 
Trustees. 

Staff members are available at all times for coopera- 
tion with other offices of the Association. 

The staff is especially pleased with the results of the 
campaign to combat nutrition nonsense and false claims. 
This campaign has been a cooperative effort of the Com- 
munications Division, the Department of Investigation, 
and the Council staff. During the past year, seven exhibits 
have been put into circulation. One 28-minute movie 
entitled “The Medicine Man” has been produced and 
shown on about 150 television stations plus other showings 
to organized audiences. 

Two leaflets entitled “The Merchants of Menace” and 
“The Healthy Way to Weigh Less” were developed spe- 
cifically for use with the exhibits on nutrition nonsense 
and on weight control. They are also promoted to the 
physician for distribution to his patients as supplements 
to his instructions. More than 250,000 copies of “The 
Merchants of Menace” and 600,000 copies of “The Healthy 
Way to Weigh Less” have been distributed during the past 
eight months. 

At least 6,000 kits of materials designed to assist in 
planning local programs to combat food faddism have been 
distributed. It has received wide use by state and county 
medical societies, home economists, dietitians, and radio and 
television broadcasters. These kits contain materials to 
refute popular misleading claims and false ideas, an exten- 
sive bibliography, a sample speech, and instructions as to 
obtaining the movie, exhibits, and literature available from 
the Association. 

Members of the staff cooperated with the editorial de- 
partments of the various A. M. A. publications. Manuscripts, 
“Letters to the Editor,” etc., were reviewed. The staff was 
quite active as consultants for the question and answer 
columns in both THe JournNAL and Topay’s HEALTH. 

The staff is frequently asked to serve as a consultant to 
the Advertising Committee. 

Other Activities.—Dr. White was co-director of a Medical 
Nutrition Survey Team in Peru for three months. This sur- 
vey was sponsored by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense and conducted at the request 
of the Peruvian government. More than 8,500 members of 
the Peruvian Armed Forces and civilian population were 
examined, A nucleus of an Armed Forces Research Institute 
was developed. 
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The Association is represented by staff members in a 
number of other organizations. Dr. White is a consultant 
to the Youth Power Congress of the National Food Confer- 
ence, consultant to the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense, member of the subcom- 
mittee on Food and Agriculture of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Nutrition for National Defense, member of 
the Nomenclature Committee of the American Institute of 
Nutrition, member of the Food and Agriculture Research 
Advisory Committee of the U. $. Department of Agriculture, 
member of the Nutrition Committee of the American Heart 
Association, chairman of the Nutrition Committee of the 
Chicago Heart Association, and liaison representative of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. 
Mr. Stevenson is also a liaison representative to the Food 
and Nutrition Board. 

Members of the staff frequently participate in meetings 
of other professional groups and food trade associations. 
This participation is usually in the form of speeches or 
exhibits. 


COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


Council Activities 


Membership.—The make-up of the Council is the same as 
that given in last year’s report except for the loss through 
death of one Council member, Dr. Paul S. Richards of Salt 
Lake City, and the addition in his place of Dr. Jan H. 
Tillisch of Rochester, Minn. Dr. Tillisch received his Doctor 
of Medicine degree from the University of Minnesota, and 
is at present a member of the Clinical Section of the Mayo 
Clinic. He has long had an interest in aviation medicine, 
and was Chairman of the A. M. A. Board of Trustees Com- 
mittee on Aviation Medicine before aviation medicine was 
assigned to the Council and a Council Committee appointed 
(same members as Board of Trustees Committee). This is 
a Standing Committee of the Council, with Dr. Tillisch as 
its Chairman. Dr. Tillisch has been President of the Aero 
(now Aerospace) Medical Association; Consultant to the 
Surgeon General of the Air Force; Member of the Board of 
Visitors of the Air Force’s Air University and Chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Medicine; Medical Director, Northwest 
Airlines; and Member of the American Board of Preven- 
tive Medicine. : 

Meetings and the Congress on Industrial Health.—Three 
meetings of the Council were held during this period, name- 
ly, in Portland, Ore., in September; in Cincinnati in Febru- 
ary; and in Chicago in May. 

The September meeting was held in Portland at the same 
time as the Pacific Northwest Industrial Health Conference 
and the Oregon State Medical Society Annual Meeting, in 
both of which several of the Council members actively 
participated. During the visit Council members also spoke 
before the Executive Club of Portland, the City Club of 
Portland, the Northwestern Association of Occupational 
Medicine, and a meeting of State Board of Health personnel 
and representatives of the voluntary health agencies. 

The Cincinnati meeting was held in conjunction with the 
19th Annual Congress on Industrial Health. Several excellent 
sessions were devoted to education and training in occupa- 
tional medicine, industrial noise, research in ionizing radia- 
tion, occupational cancer, toxicology, and the presentation 
of cases of industrial disease by fellows and staff of the 
University of Cincinnati Institute of Industrial Health. 

As in previous years, conferences with the chairmen of 
the state medical association committees on industrial health 
and with the officers and directors of the Industrial Medical 
Association were held in conjunction with the Congress. 
This meeting with the state chairmen has proved valuable 
both to the state medical associations and to the American 
Medical Association. It has helped to keep the Council ap- 
prised of problems requiring its attention. At the same time 
it has brought to the Council, for the solution of such 
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problems, the collective thinking of the state chairmen, rep- 
resenting the views of physicians engaged in occupational 
health at the “grass roots.” Solutions thus developed have 
been of inestimable value to the states concerned, often 
sparing them from having to learn the hard way. Addition- 
ally, the Council, acquainted as it is with A. M. A. policies, 
has been able’ to communicate and interpret them to the 
state chairmen for dissemination to their constituencies for 
their information and guidance. Conversely, the state chair- 
men and the industrial physicians they represent, being in 
touch with privately practicing physicians at the “gr s 
roots” level, have been able to gather the latter’s views, 
which have a vital bearing on industrial medicine, and to 
communicate these views to the Council, enabling it to 
make pronouncements that are realistic and helpful. The 
recent establishment by the Medical Association of Puerto 
Rico and by the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land of committees on industrial health attests to the in- 
creasing recognition of the need for such committees and 
of the benefits they can yield the medical profession. All 
but a handful of the state medical associations now have 
industrial health committees. 

General Council Activities—During the American Public 
Health Association meeting in St. Louis in October and the 
Industrial Health Conference in Chicago in May, several 
of the Council members assisted the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine in the written and oral examinations of 
candidates for certification in Occupational Medicine. 

Council members Kehoe and Sander represented the 
A. M. A. at the National Conference on Air Pollution held 
by the Public Health Service in Washington in November. 

Dr. Sander took part as one of four delegates from the 
United States in an invitational Conference on Pneumoco- 
nioses in Johannesburg, South Africa, in February. The 
Conference was sponsored by the Pneumoconiosis Research 
Unit of the South African Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. Dr. Sander read two papers: “Radiological 
Appearances of the More Common Pneumoconioses and of 


Other Conditions Which Simulate Them,” and “The Effect. 


of Continuing in Original Dusty Occupation on the Pro- 
gression of Pneumoconiosis.” Dr. Sander is an associate 
clinical professor of occupational and environmental medi- 
cine, Marquette University School of Medicine. 

Drs. Shepard, Kehoe, Sterner, and Newquist, members of 
the Council, took an active part in the National Health 
Council’s National Health Forum held in Chicago in March. 
In addition to appearing on the program, Dr. Sterner was 
General Chairman of the Forum, which this year was on 
the subject “The Health of People Who Work.” 

The Council Chairman, with the Secretary and with cor- 
responding representation from other councils and depart- 
ments of the Division of Socio-Economic Activities and the 
Division Director and A. M. A. Assistant Executive Vice- 
president, appeared in May before the Committee on Socio- 
Economic Activities of the Board of Trustees. The Council 
Chairman made a verbal report to the Committee, offering 
recommendations as to the proper scope of activity the Coun- 
cil should have, basing his report upon a report (copies of 
which he furnished to the Committee) that had been de- 
veloped by an ad hoc Committee on Council Scope chaired 
by Council member Sterner. 


Committee Activities 


Committee on Aviation Medicine (Standing Committee) 

Dr. Jan H. Chairman, Rochester, Minn. 

Dr. Wo. F. AsHe, Columbus, Ohio 

Brig. Gen. Victor A. Byrnes, USAF MC, Washington, D. C. 
Capt. Oran W. CuHenautt, USN MC, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Hersert F. Fenwick, Chicago 

Capt. AsHton GraypieL, USN MC, Pensacola, Fla. 

Dr. G. J. Kipera, Chicago 

Dr. Lupwic G. Leperer, Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. W. Loveace II, Albuquerque 
Dr. L. O. Srmenstap, Osceola, Wis. 

Brig. Gen. M. S. Wurre, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. B. Dixon HOLLAnp, Secretary, Chicago 

This Committee met on July 31 and Aug. 1 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to study and to formulate comments and recom- 
mendations on Medical Study Reports Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Flight Safety Foundation to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, entitled, respectively, “Physical Qualifications of 
Air Traffic Control Personnel” and “Medical Aspects of Civil 
Aviation”; and to consider the organization of the medical 
division of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and legisla- 
tion proposed to upgrade and strengthen this division, The 
Committee discussed these matters with representatives of 
the CAA and with Mr. Luikart, Assistant to Mr. Quesada, 
the then Special Assistant to the President for Airways 
Modernization and the present Administrator of the newly 
established Federal Aviation Agency, successor organization 
to the CAA. The Committee prepared and forwarded to the 
Administrator of the CAA comments and recommendations 
on the above-mentioned Flight Safety Foundation Medical 
Study Reports. 

The Committee met again in November in San Antonio 
with Me. Luikart and with Dr. Smith, former chief of the 
CAA medical division, and then Acting Civil Air Surgeon 
of FAA, principally to discuss and make recommendation 
on the medical setup of the FAA in an attempt to get it so 
staffed and so placed in the organization chart as to make 
it maximally effective in developing and applying standards 
of physical and mental fitness for flying. The Committee 
also discussed with Dr. Smith ways of getting the fullest 
possible cooperation between the medical profession and 
the FAA Civil Air Surgeon’s office and central and regional 
medical departments for the promotion of flying safety. 
Considerable credit is probably due the Committee for the 
elevation of the Civil Air Surgeon with his medical depart- 
ment to a position directly under the FAA Administrator, 
and not under an intermediate office as was the medical 
chief of the CAA. 

The Committee held its third meeting during the report 
year in April in Los Angeles. It discussed the FAA Admin- 
istrator’s failure to date to fill the position of Civil Air 
Surgeon; the proposed FAA rule changes to make stricter 
the standards of physical and mental fitness for flying and 
to designate physicians for the examination of applicants for 
Class II] Airman (private and student pilots) certificates; 
the development of a guide to govern the transportation by 
air of nonmilitary patients suffering various illnesses; the 
desirability of having space medicine assigned to the Com- 
mittee; and the development of THe JouRNAL editorials to 
impress physicians with the gravity of the responsibility they 
incur in pronouncing an individual physically and mentally 
fit to serve as an aircraft crew member or air traffic con- 
troller. 


Committee on Interprofessional Relations 


(Standing Committee) 

Dr. Lemuet C. McGee, Chairman, Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. E. S. Jones, Hammond, Indiana 

Dr. Cuarces F. SHoox, Toledo 

This Committee has been concerned with the importance 
of presenting industrial medicine, its problems and demands, 
to the general practitioner. It is he upon whom most small 
industries must depend almost solely for whatever health 
guidance is provided their employees. The Committee has 
convinced the American Academy of General Practice that 
this is an important area and is assisting that Academy to 
prepare a meaningful program for its next annual meeting. 

The Committee is also concerned with the schism between 
the American Industrial Hygiene Association and the ‘in- 
dustrial physicians in general. It has encouraged the 
AIHA to prepare a statement of Scope, Functions, and 
Objectives of Industrial Hygiene and to join with the 
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Council on Industrial Health in various statements which 
will indicate the most productive relationships between 
industrial physicians and industrial hygienists. 

This Committee directed and coordinated the following 
Committees. 


Committee on Industrial Nursing 
Dr. Jermyn F. McCanan, Chairman, Chicago 
Mary Lovutse Brown, R.N., New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Davmw H. Goipsrein, New York City 
Dr. EmMmerr B. Lams, Indianapolis 
KaTuaringe A, Lempricut, R.N., New York City 
Dr. O. Top Jn., Wausau, Wis. 
Dr. Cuarces F. SHoox, Toledo 
Sara P. Wacner, R.N., New York City 

The Committee met in New York in September, 1958, and 
in Chicago in March, 1959. 

The report, “The Legal Scope of Industrial Nursing Prac- 
tice,” which was prepared in cooperation with the Law 
Division was published in THe Journnav (pages 1072-1075, 
March 7, 1959). The paper has been reprinted in at least 
two journals with wide circulation. 

The Committee approved statements from the American 
Nurses’ Association and the American Association of In- 
dustrial Nurses concerning the role of the licensed practical 
nurse in industry. 

The Committee is working on the following statements: 

“Guiding Principles and Procedures for Nursing Care of 
Industrial Eye Injuries and Diseases,” “Education in Oc- 
cupational Health Nursing,” and “The Occupational Health 
Nurse-Relationship to Management and Medical Super- 
vision.” 

Joint Committee on Mental Health in Industry 


°+Dr. T. Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Leo H. Baltimore 

Leonarp E. Himver, Ann Arbor 

W. Donavp Ross, Cincinnati 

*Dr. Cuarves F. SHoox, Toledo 

(*Council on Industrial Health designee; 

tCouncil on Mental Health designee ) 

This Joint Committee of the Councils on Industrial Health 
and Mental Health last year met in November in Chicago 
and in April in Philadelphia to restate and consider the 
objectives for which it was established and to draw up for 
their attainment a program of Committee activities. These 
objectives are (1) to bring to bear effective medical, joint 
psychiatric and occupational medical, leadership in the 
solution in industry of such mental health problems as 
alcoholism, inter-personal frictions, and (2) proper place- 
ment and utilization for maximum productivity of individu- 
als who are emotionally or mentally disturbed. Among 
activities decided upon was the establishment and main- 
tenance of liaison with management and labor groups, state 
and county medical societies, and other medical as well as 
nursing organizations in order to learn of their activities in 
industrial mental health and to determine how best to work 
with and through them. 


Committee on Medical Education and Training 


(Standing Committee) 
Dr. Ropert A. Kenoe, Chairman, Cincinnati 
Dr. V. C. Barrp, Houston 
Dr. Lemuet C. McGee, Wilmington 
This Committee has continued with activities designated 
by its name. It has cooperated with the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine in the preparation and conduct of 
written and oral examinations for physicians seeking certi- 
fication in occupational medicine. It has also been of great 
assistance in preparing criteria for the accreditation of 
schools offering postgraduate study in occupational medi- 
cine. In addition, it has assisted in the development of 
criteria for the accreditation of in-plant residencies in oc- 
cupational medicine. 
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Committee on Public Services 
(Standing Committee) 
Dr. ME.vin N. Newouist, Chairman, West Cornwall, Conn. 
Dr. Joun N. Gautivan, East Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. JAN H. Tiuiscu, Rochester, Minn. 
This Committee directed and coordinated the following 
Committees: 
Committee on Industrial Health Emergencies 
Dr. Norvin C. Kierer, Chairman, New York City 
Dr. Cortez F. ENLOE, Jr., New York City 
Dr. ALLAN J. FLeminc, Wilmington, Del. 
Dr. Joun N. GAuuivan, East Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. James H. Lape, Albany, N. Y. 
Dr. Watsu, Chicago 
Meeting in New York City last September, this Committee 
started a survey of 65 large industrial companies concerning 
their experiences with industrial immunization and work 
absence during the Asian influenza outbreak during the fall 
of 1957. The data obtained were used as background in- 
formation for a “Guide to Industrial Immunization Pro- 
grams.” This “Guide” is now being revised, in accordance 
with suggestions made by the Board of Trustees. Plans for 
the second major project of the Committee the development 
of a “Guide to Planning Industrial Disaster Medical Serv- 
ice,” were laid out at the Committee’s January meeting, also 
held in New York City. A large number of industrial disaster 
plans have been studied, and a draft of this “planning guide” 
has already been prepared. In another project, the Com- 
mittee is continuing its study of the value and use in in- 
dustry of mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 


Committee on Workmen’s Compensation 

Dr. GeraLcp D. Dorman, Chairman, New York City 
Dr. Josepu P. Carn, Jr., Mullins, So. Car. 

Dr. RuTHERFORD T. JoHNsTONE, Los Angeles 

Dr. QueNTIN W. Mack, Boise, Idaho 

Dr. F. McCanan, Chicago 

Dr. O. A. SANDER, Milwaukee 

Dr. Cartton E. Wertz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Committee met in Chicago in November, 1958. 

No reports were published during the year, but the Com- 
mittee continued work on a revision of the A. M. A. state- 
ment on “Medical Relations in Workmen’s Compensation.” 

The Committee established liaison with the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
and expects to contribute to the IAIABC annual meetings. 

Reports on the following are in various stages of develop- 
ment: 

Workmen’s compensation aspects of hearing loss. 

Workmen’s compensation aspects of ionizing radiation. 

Medical fees under workmen’s compensation. 

Medical testimony in compensation cases. 

Joint Committee on Medical Care for Industrial Workers 


+Dr. Frank J. Chairman, Princeton, W. Va. 
THomas J. DANAHER, Torrington, Conn. 
Epwin P. Jorpan, Charlottesville, Va. 
*Dr. Metvin N. Newouist, West Cornwall, Conn. 
*Dr. Leo Price, New York City 
°*Dr. Wn. A. SAwyeEr, Rochester, N. 
*Dr. FREDERICK W. SLoBE, Olympia Tl. 
+ Dr. Crype C. Sparks, Ashland, Ky. 
(*Council on Industrial Health designee; 
+ Council on Medical Service designee ) 
This is a Joint Committee of the Council on Medical 
Service and the Council on Industrial Health. 
Its report is included in the report of the Council on 
Medical Service. 
Committee on Scientific Development (Standing Committee) 
Dr. JAMEs H. STERNER, Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. RuTHERFORD T. JOHNSTONE, Los Angeles 
Dr. O. A. SANDER, Milwaukee 
This Committee directed and coordinated the following 
Committees: 
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Committee on Neurological Disorders in Industry 
. Metvin D. Yaur, Chairman, New York City 
. Pearce Baiwey, Bethesda, Md. 
. BENJAMIN Bosues, Chicago 
. Francis M. Forster, Madison, Wis. 
. Ropert S. Garser, Belle Mead, N. J. 
. Aucustus Rose, Los Angeles 
Harry SAnpbs, Ph.D., New York City 
Dr. Epwarp D. ScHwape, Milwaukee 
Dr. Harry E. Tesprock, New York City 
A “workshop-type” meeting was held in February with 
several inuustrial physicians in Cincinnati at the time of the 
A. M. A. Congress on Industrial Health. In addition to 
providing a large amount of information, the meeting gave 
to the Committee and to the attending industrial physicians 
a better understanding of the problems of neurological dis- 
orders in industry. As a result of the information obtained 
from this anu other Committee investigations, the Com- 
mittee at its june meeting in Atlantic City prepared a draft 
of a “Guide to the Classification and Employment of In- 
dividuals with Neurological Disorders.” In addition to con- 
taining a classificauon of functional capacity, the “Guide” 
will outline other factors which must be considered by the 
plant physician, the general physician, the neurologist, and 
the plant supervisory personnel when dealing with the 
employment problems of an individual with a neurological 


disorder. 


Committee on Industrial Medical Records 
Dr. Karu A. Irvin, Chairman, Dearborn, Mich. 
W. M. Gararer, D.Sc., Washington, D. C. 
ANNETTE Hakrsock, R.N., Detroit 
F. M. Hempuityi, Ph.D., Ann Arbor 
Dr. J. A. LLEWELLYN, Butler, Pa. 
Patricia O’Brien, R.N., Dearborn, Mich. 
Dr. Locan T. Rospertson, Asheville, N. C. 

At its first meeting, held in Dearborn, Mich., last Novem- 
ber, the Committee developed a set of objectives of in- 
dustrial medical records, which is designed to guide the 
Committee in developing a kit of standardized, minimal, 
basic, industrial medical record forms. After studying a large 
number of industrial medical forms, the Committee de- 
veloped at its May meeting in Asheville, N. C., a draft of a 
combined “Health History and Examination” form. Other 
record forms will be worked on in order. 


Committee on Occupational Cancer 

Dr. G. BurroucHs Miver, Chairman, Besthesda, Md. 

Harowp Dorn, Ph.D., Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Joun G. Downinc, Boston 

Dr. Ropert E. Ecxarprt, Linden, N. J. 

Epwarp A. Lew, New York City 

W. H. Macuican, Ph.D., Hopewell, Va. , 

Dr. Jonn J. PHar, Cincinnati 

The Committee met on May 14 at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda, Maryland to review its past work, 
including the preparation of its report “Occupational Can- 
cer—Methods of Epidemiological Study” (THE JouRNAL, 
April 26, 1958) and to make plans to continue and intensify 
its efforts to improve epidemiologic studies for detecting 
and controlling substances that are or may be carcinogenic 
which are produced, used and handled in industry. 


Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology 
Dr. Epmunp B. Spaetu, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Dr. FRANKLIN M. Foote, New York City 
Dr. S, Laconia, N. H. 
Dr. Joseru F. Novak, Pittsburgh 
Dr. Rate W. Ryan, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Dr. BENJAMIN J. WoLpaw, Cleveland 
The Committee met twice, in October, 1958, in Chicago 
and in June, 1959, in Philadelphia. 
Four reports were written and published during the year: 
“Tonometry in Glaucoma Surveys,” THE JouRNAL, Jan. 
81, 1959, page 506. 
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“Use of Water in Emergency Treatment of Chemical Eye 

Injuries,” THe JouRNAL, Sept. 6, 1958, page 47. 

“Effect of Fluorescent Light on Vision,” THe Jounnat, 
Sept. 6, 1958, page 47. 

“Eye Safety Equipment,” THe JourNAL, Sept. 6, 1958, 
page 47. The four publications were reprinted and 
distributed on request. 

The Committee reviewed the acuity charts for distant and 
near vision developed by the Wilmer Ophthalmological In- 
stitute of Johns Hopkins University and recommended that 
they be referred to the appropriate department within the 
A. M. A. for evaluation. 

Statements are being prepared on: the use of tinted lenses 
in night driving, and placement in industry of individuals 
with high myopia and chorioretinal degeneration. 


Committee on Occupational Dermatoses 


Dr. Donan J. BirmincHaM, Chairman, Cincinnati 
Dr. Frank ComBes, New York City 
Dr. A. FLercuer Santa Monica, Calif. 
Dr. James W. Jorpan, Buffalo 
Dr. Georce Morais, Boston 
Dr. Ray O. Noojin, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dr. LEonNARD WeBER, Chicago 
The Committee met in Chicago in December, 1958. 
Five reports were prepared and published: 
“Occupational Dermatoses—An Introduction,” THe Jour- 
NAL, July 26, 1958, pages 1636-1637. 
“Occupational Dermatoses—Predisposing and Direct 
Causes,” THe JounNAL, Aug. 30, 1958, pages 2203-2205. 
“Prevention and Control of Occupational Dermatoses,” 
THe JourNnaL, March 21, 1959, pages 1340-1344. 
“Prolonged and Recurrent Industrial Dermatitis,” THe 
Journa., Oct. 4, 1958, pages 516-520, 
“Some Medicolegal Aspects of Occupational Dermatoses,” 
THE JourNAL, Nov. 8, 1958, pages 1351-1359. 
The reports were reprinted together in one booklet and 
added to the Council’s publications for distribution. 


Committee on Medical Services for Construction Projects 


Dr. Irnvinc R. TABersHaw, Chairman, New York City 

Dr. A. QuicLey, Hamilton, Ohio 

This Committee completed its assigned task with the 
publication in the Dec. 6, 1958, issue of THe JourNac of 
“A Guide for Medical Services for Construction Projects,” 
and has been officially discharged. Reprints of this article 
are now available. 


Committee on the Pneumoconioses 

Dr. Epcar Mayer, Chairman, New York City 

Dr. L. KAttremper, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. NorMAN PLUMMER, New York City 

Dr. FRANK J. Princ, Cincinnati 

Dr. O. A. SANDER, Milwaukee 

Dr. J, Vorwavp, Detroit 

Dr. Georce W. Wricut, Cleveland 

This Committee (originally “Committee on Classification 

of the Pneumoconioses”) was authorized by the Board of 
Trustees in June, 1958, on recommendation by the Council 
on Industrial Health. It held its first meeting in Philadelphia 
in June, 1959, and set for itself the task of developing ma- 
terial on the pneumoconioses, particularly for the general 
practitioner, including classification, causes, clinical and 
laboratory findings; and guides to correct history taking, 
examination, disability evaluation, determination of causal 
relationship to occupation, and medical management. 
Joint Activities with Other A. M. A. Groups.—The Council 
on Industrial Health continued its cooperative efforts with 
other groups within the A. M. A. In addition to the afore- 
mentioned joint activities with the Council on Mental Health 
through the Committee on Mental Health in Industry, the 
Council on Industrial Health worked closely with the Coun- 
cils on Drugs, Medical Physics and Medical Service, and 
the Committee on Toxicology. In fact, the Council on In- 
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dustrial Health worked at one time or other with almost 
every one of the A. M. A. councils, departments and com- 
mittees. 
Liaison with Other Societies, Associations, and Groups 
The Council continues to cooperate with the following 
groups: 
American Academy of General Practice 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
American Association of Governmental Industrial Hy- 
gienists 
American Association of Industrial Nurses 
American Board of Preventive Medicine 
American Foundrymen’s Society (Committee on Noise in 
Industry ) 
American Heart Association 
American Industrial Hygiene Association 
American Management Association 
American Nurses Association (Industrial Nurses Section ) 
American Public Health Association (Subcommittee on 
Air Pollution ) 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Committee on 
Uniform Air Pollution ) 
American Standards Association (Committee on Uniform 
Industrial Hygiene Standards and Sectional Committee 
N6 Reactor Hazards ) 
American Union of Occupational Medicine (inter-Ameri- 
can) 
Association of State and Territorial Health Officers 
Committee of United States Planning XIII International 
Congress of Occupational Health to be held in New 
York City, 1960 
Industrial Medical Association and Occupational Health 
Institute 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions 
National Association of Manufacturers 
National Health Council 
National Safety Council’s Traffic and Transportation Divi- 
sion, Industrial Division, Committee on Nuclear Energy 
in Industry, Industrial Nursing Section and Committee 
on Safety Films 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and its Medical Committee 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
President’s Conference on Occupational Safety 
World Medical Association 
U. S. Government agencies, including the Public Health 
Service, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
and the occupational health offices of the armed forces’ 
surgeons- general. 
Miscellaneous.—Members of the Council and members of 
the Council’s various committees were extremely helpful in 
providing information on many of the inquiries received by 
the staff on many subjects, such as occupational health 
programs, industrial nursing, industrial hygiene, job health 
hazards, job and highway safety, physical examination pro- 
grams, aviation medicine and preventive medicine in general. 


Staff Activities 


Personnel.—The make-up of the staff is the same as that 
given in last year’s report. 
Activities.—Staff services were provided in connection with 
the plans and decisions reported in the Council report sub- 
mitted by the Council Chairman to the Executive Vice- 
president for transmittal to the Board of Trustees. 

The Council Secretary participated in a panel on “Where 
Is the Manpower Coming from?” at the National Health 
Council’s National Health Forum held in Chicago in March, 
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and took part in the final morning’s breakfast sessions, at 
which suggestions for future action by the National Health 
Council were formulated. 

In May the Secretary of the Committee on Industrial 
Health Emergencies attended at Battle Creek, Mich., an 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization course in “Industry 
Defense and Mobilization” as background for his work as 
Committee Secretary, particularly in the development of the 
“planning guide” proposed by the Committee. 

In February in Chapel Hill, N. C. the Council Secretary 
attended the Third Annual Governor’s Conference on Occu- 
pational Health; and the annual Seminar on Occupational 
Health, sponsored jointly by the School of Medicine of the 
University of North Carolina, the Committee on Occupa- 
tional Health of the Medical Society of the State of North 
Carolina, and the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. At 
this latter meeting he gave a talk on the “Scope and Inter- 
professional Relations of Occupational Medicine,” which was 
accepted by THe JourNAv for publication in its July 25, 
1959, issue. 

Staff met with Mr. Clinton Fair and Mr. Jerome Pollack, 
AFL-CIO, in Washington in April to develop a program of 
cooperative action between the two organizations in the 
field of workmen’s compensation. Various projects and activ- 
ities were considered and several agreed upon as worthy 
of exploration, study, and joint action. The first joint action 
will be to encourage the creation of medical advisory com- 
mittees to workmen’s compensation bodies in the various 
states. This was acknowledged to be the first step in secur- 
ing necessary revision of laws. Future meetings have been 
planned to continue discussions and planning. The next 
meeting is tentatively scheduled for Boston in September 
during the meeting of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions, at which time 
the A. M. A. Workmen’s Compensation Committee will also 
meet. This activity is in consonance with and implementation 
of the Council’s published statements on workmen’s com- 
pensation, approved by the House of Delegates in 1955. 

The Secretary attended meetings of the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
and its Medical Committee. He told the Medical Com- 
mittee about the work of the A. M. A. Committee on Re- 
habilitation in promoting greater interest and activity in 
rehabilitation on the part of physicians in general and 
recommended that it consider asking the committees on 
industrial health of the state medical associations to serve 
as the Medical Committees of the Governors’ Committees 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The Council staff drafted a “Guide to Organization and 
Functioning of a Committee on Industrial Health of a 
State Medical Association,” which, when completed with 
Council and other assistance, will be used to furnish state 
medical societies the advice they request in organizing and 
using such committees. It is expected also to be of great 
help to the chairmen of such committees. 

During the past year thousands of copies of reprints per- 
taining to occupational health were supplied to industrial 
physicians, general practitioners, nurses, and other interested 
parties. In response to numerous requests from medical and 
nursing schools Council publications have been furnished 
in quantities for use in occupational medicine and nursing 
instruction. Hundreds of inquiries were answered, some 
requiring a great deal of literature research. These inquiries 
concerned a large number of subjects, such as occupational 
health programs, industrial nursing, industrial hygiene, job 
health hazards, job and highway safety, physical examina- 
tion programs, aviation medicine, and preventive medicine 
in general. 

A great deal of staff time was spent in connection with 
committee activities. Several Council Bulletins were pub- 
lished for the information of Council members. 
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COUNCIL ON LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


This report covers the period from September 1, 1958, to 
September 15, 1959. The period of the report has been ex- 
tended beyond July 1 in order to cover the complete activi- 
ties of the First Session of the 86th Congress, which recessed 
on September 15, 1959. 

At the December, 1958, meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and the House of Delegates, the former Committee on Legis- 
lation was elevated to Council status and redesignated as the 
Council on Legislative Activities. At the same time Doctor 
Martyn A. Vickers of Bangor, Maine, was appointed to 
succeed Doctor D. Olan Meeker of Riverside, Connecticut, 
who died on September 13, 1958. Doctor David B. Allman 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, and Doctor Raymond L. White 
of Boise, Idaho, were added to the Council, and C. Joseph 
Stetler, Director of the AMA Law Division, was designated 
as Secretary of the Council. The composition of the Council 
at present is: 

GerorcE M. Fister, M.D., Chairman 
McK L. M.D., Vice Chairman 
B. ALLMAN, M.D. 

C. Byron M.D. 

R. B. CurisMan Jr., M.D. 

FraNK C. CoLeMAN, M.D. 
Haran Encuisu, M.D. 

Frank J. Hotroyp, M.D. 

J. Lare Lupwic, M.D. 

Joun E. McDonatp, M.D. 

GeorceE E. Twente, M.D. 

MarTYN A. VICKERS, M.D. 
RayMonp L. Wuire, M.D. 

C. JosepH STETLER, Secretary 


During the period covered by this report, the Council met 
on five occasions: on September 28, 1958, in Chicago, IIli- 
nois; on November 30, 1958, in Minneapolis, Minnesota; on 
February 28, 1959, in Washington, D. C.; on May 8, 1959, 
in Washington, D. C.; and on August 2, 1959, in Chicago. 
The Subcommittee on Political Avtivities also met in Chicago 
on August 1, 1959. The next meeting of the Council will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, on October 1 to be followed by 
a two-day Medical Legislative Conference to which repre- 
sentatives from all of the states have been invited. 


First Session, 86th Congress 


During the first session of the 86th Congress which began 
on January 7, 1959, and ended September 15, 1959, a total of 
13,892 bills were introduced. More than one thousand were 
subject to serious study and 495 were analyzed for considera- 
tion by the Council on Legislative Activities. Of these bills 77 
have been subject to some form of legislative activity. Six 
have been signed into law by the President. In addition three 
bills were awaiting Presidential signature when this report 
was prepared. There have been 28 reports by committees on 
bills being followed by the Association. The bills signed by 
the President involved Extension of the Selective Service Act, 
Presumption of Service-Connection for Veterans with Lep- 
rosy, Presumption of Service-Connection for Veterans with 
Multiple Sclerosis, Admission Requirements for Immigrant 
Aliens with Tuberculosis, Public Health Traineeships, and 
Federal Employees Health Insurance. 

The bills awaiting Presidential signature are Nursing Home 
Loan Guarantees, Extension of the Air Pollution Control 
Law, and Atomic Energy Act Amendment Regarding Co- 
operation between the States. 

During the period of the report more than 26,000 pages of 
the Congressional Record were studied and indexed and over 
7,000 pages of the Federal Register were scanned for items 
of interest. 
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Testimony and Written Statements Presented 


During the First Session of the 86th Congress the Ameri- 
can Medical Association testified or submitted written state- 
ments on nineteen occasions, as shown below: 


Subject Date Presentation 
1/26/59 Statement 


Bill No. 
S. 57 proprietary nursing 
Mortgage Insurance for 
homes 
Mortgage Insurance for 1/29/59 Statement 
proprietary nursing 
homes 
Universal Military 
Training and Service 
Act 
International Health 
and Medical Research 
Act of 1959 
Immigration of Aliens 
with Tuberculosis, 
health controls 
S. 94 Health Insurance for 
Federal Employees 
Community Facilities 
Act 
Immigration and Naturalization Laws 5/26/59 Statement 
Social Security 6/3/59 Statement 
H.R. 10 Tax Deferment of Annu- 6/18/59 Testimony 
ities for the Self- 
Employed 
Appropriations for 
Departments of Labor 
and HEW, etc. 

H.R. 2347 Air Pollution Control 

S. 441 Act 

Automobile Safety 

H.R. 4700 Forand Bill 

S. 2162 Health Insurance for 
Federal Employees 

§. 37 Mortgage Insurancé for 7/22/59 Statement 

S. 2378 proprietary nursing 
homes 

Problems of the Aged and Aging 

S. 1283 Hazardous Substances 

S. 2575 Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health 
Insurance 


H.R. 2357 


H.R. 2260 2/2/59 Statement 


S.J.Res. 41 2/25/59 Testimony 


H.R. 3089 3/20/59 Statement 


4/27/59 Statement 


H.R. 5944. 4/29/59 Statement 


H.R. 6769 6/19/59 Statement 


6/26/59 Statement 


7/6/59 Statement 
7/15/59 Testimony 
7/21/59 Statement 


8/5/59 Testimony 
8/13/59 Statement 
9/2/59 Statement 


In view of the oft-repeated and highly inaccurate accusa- 
tion that the AMA is completely negative in its legislative 
policies, it is interesting to note that in fourteen of the above 
instances the Association supported the legislation in ques- 
tion, on four occasions the statement was informational only 
and only once—in connection with H.R. 4700—did we active- 
ly oppose the legislation. 

Although all of the bills on which testimony or statements 
were presented are important, the measures of most current 
interest and significance to the medical profession are H.R. 
4700, the “Forand Bill” and H.R. 10, the Keogh-Simpson 
legislation. 

H.R. 4700—The “Forand Bill” 

Undoubtedly the most important legislation with which the 
Council dealt during the period covered by this report was 
the Forand Bill, H.R. 4700. This measure proposed an 
amendment to Title II of the Social Security Act so as to 
provide hospital, surgical, dental and nursing home benefits 
for the more than twelve million beneficiaries of the Old 
Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance program. It was 
strenuously opposed at all levels of organized medicine and 
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by the majority of other groups in the health field. At the 
adjournment of the First Session of the 86th Congress no 
final action had been taken on the bill. 

Due to the seriousness of the “Forand-type” legislation 
and its clear-cut threat to the medical profession, the Asso- 
ciation established a full time staff task force to work on 
this campaign. This group has worked closely with the 
Council throughout the entire year. The plans and strategy 
of this special staff operation were placed before the Council 
in detail on several occasions and received the endorsement 
of the Council on each occasion. 

The members of the Council and the state legislative key- 
men devoted a great deal of time during the period of this 
report to the Forand campaign. They worked closely with 
the staff of the newly organized Field Service Division in an 
effort to effectively contact the twenty-five members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and to persuade them 
and other influential Congressional leaders that this legisla- 
tion was not in the public interest. 

Testimony was given cn H.R. 4700 by the Association 
during the five days of hearings conducted by the House 
Ways and Means Committee from July 13-17, 1959. Appear- 
ing for the Association were Doctor Leonard W. Larson, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and Doctor Frederick C. 
Swartz of Lansing, Michigan. 

Although this bill was contained in Committee during the 
First Session of the 86th Congress there can be little doubt 
that legislation of this type will be the most important meas- 
ure facing the medical profession and the Council next year. 
The Council feels that this legislation is a clear-cut and direct 
threat to the private practice of medicine and is committed 
with all of the other agencies of the AMA to insure its defeat. 
H.R. 10—Keogh-Simpson Legislation 

The Keogh-Simpson bills, H.R. 9 and H.R. 10, under the 
same bill numbers, but with different authors, have been 
of interest to the American Medical Association and the 
Council since 1951. 

H.R. 10 is intended to provide self-employed persons with 
an income tax deduction for limited amounts which they 
set aside for retirement purposes. To qualify as tax deduc- 
tions these “retirement deposits” must be used: 

a) To purchase a “restricted retirement policy” (an an- 
nuity or endowment contract underwritten by an 
insurance company ); or 

b) Deposited into a “restricted retirement fund” (a tax 
exempt trust fund administered by a bank). 

Amounts set aside in this way and the earnings accumu- 
lated therefrom will be free from income taxes until they are 
withdrawn or paid out in benefits. The taxpayer must start 
drawing on these funds before he reaches the age of 70%. 

The maximum amounts which a self-employed taxpayer 
could claim annually as a deduction for retirement deposits 
under the bills, would be limited by these rules: 

1) Except as provided in subparagraph (2) below, the 
taxpayer could deduct up to 10% of his net earnings 
from self-employment each year, not exceeding $2,500. 

2) For the taxpayer who attained age 50 before January 

1, 1959, the annual limit would be increased by 1/10 
for each full year of his age in excess of 50. Thus, for 
an individual age 60 on that date, the limit on his 
annual deduction would be 20% of self-employment 
income up to a maximum of $5,000, 
The lifetime total amount which may be set aside tax 
free (exclusive of the amount which such deposits 
earn) is 20 times the maximum annual deduction 
allowable, but no more than a total of $50,000. 

A special limitation is imposed on taxpayers who have 
previously received benefits under an employer’s pension, 
profit-sharing or stock bonus plan. 

A “self-employed individual” is defined as one who is sub- 
ject to the tax on self-employment income under the Social 
Security Act and doctors and clergymen. The fact that a 
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self-employed person receives some wages, subject to social 
security taxes, would not necessarily exclude him from eligi- 
bility for the deduction. If the taxpayer dies before he 
reaches age 70, his retirement deposits and accumulated 
earnings must be distributed within 5 years after death. 
Payment may be made in a lump sum or used to purchase an 
annuity for the taxpayer’s widow. 

The bill restricts the taxpayer from assigning his interest 
in the fund or pledging it as security for a loan. However, 
he can name beneficiaries who may inherit his interest if he 
should die. The bills provide that retirement funds may be 
invested only in government bonds, mutual fund shares and 
listed corporate stocks and bonds, and that the taxpayer will 
be taxed only when he receives payments from the retire- 
ment fund or insurance contract. 

This bill was favorably reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee on February 24, 1959. On March 16, 
under a suspension of the rules, the bill was considered and 
passed by the House. The Senate Finance Committee held 
hearings on H.R. 10 on June 17 and 18 and on August 11. 
At the June hearings, Doctor George M. Fister, a member of 
the Board of Trustees and the Chairman of the Council on 
Legislative Activities, and Doctor Vincent W. Archer, state 
legislative keyman for Virginia, testified. 

Since the first session of the 86th Congress has adjourned 
it is hoped that action will be taken when Congress recon- 
venes. Prospects for the passage of H.R. 10 are brighter than 
they have been since this bill was first introduced eight 
years ago. 

Legislative Activities of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
American Medical Association 

The program of close cooperation with the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary on legislative matters was continued during the period 
of ths report. The Chairman of Legislative Committee of the 
Auxiliary continued to attend the meetings of the Committee 
under a policy instituted in February, 1957. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary has completed its own keywoman organization and 
all requests for legislative action sent to the state legislative 
keymen were also relayed to the Woman’s Auxiliary through 
their Legislative Committee. 


Conclusion 


In closing its report, the Council wishes to express the 
appreciation to the Board of Trustees, the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, the officers and staff of the Association, and the Wash- 
ington Office, as well as to the state medical societies, for 
their cooperation and assistance during the period covered 
by this report. We particularly wish to asknowledge the 
significant contribution of the State Legislative Keymen and 
the physicians in the various states who took part in Federal 
legislative matters during this period. 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL PHYSICS 


Council Activities 


The Council on Medical Physics was organized in 1956. 
This is the third Annual Report and covers the activities and 
decisions of the Council during the period July 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1959. ‘ 

The Council submitted a list of nominees to the Board of 
Trustees for consideration for appointment to Council mem- 
bership. Dr. Irving R. Adams was appointed to serve as a 
member of the Council to succeed Dr. Irving S. Wright who 
resigned. One Council member, Dr. Frederic C. Bost, died 
during the year. 

At the request of the Council, William F. Hughes, M.D., 
submitted a report “Beta Radiation Sources, Uses, and 
Dangers in Treatment of the Eye.” After receiving consult- 
ants’ opinions on the paper, the Council authorized its pub- 
lication. 
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The Council adopted a preliminary draft of a report entitled 
“Evaluation of Electrical Nerve-Muscle Stimulation in Pro- 
viding Pulmonary Ventilation.” Revisions as suggested by 
consultants will be incorporated in a final draft which will 
be considered by the Council for authorization for publica- 
tion in THE JOURNAL. 

Council evaluation projects authorized or under considera- 
tion for authorization include the following: evaluation of 
negative airborne ion therapy; cardiac resuscitation appara- 
tus; room air-filtering apparatus; and oxygen therapy appara- 
tus. 

According to arrangements made two years ago, the ani- 
mated portion of the Council exhibit on artificial respiration 
was transferred to the Chicago Museum of Science and Indus- 
try where it became a part of the Museum’s permanent ex- 
hibit on the history of artificial respiration. 

The Council provided the Board of Trustees with a list of 
names to be used as a basis for making appointments to the 
Board’s ad hoc Committee on Atomic Medicine and Ionizing 
Radiation. This contained the names of approximately 65 
individuals. 

The Council-sponsored “Symposium on Mouth-to-Mouth 
Resuscitation (Expired Air Inflation),” THe JourNnaL, May 
17, 1958, has been a significant contribution toward the dis- 
semination of scientific information regarding methods of 
artificial respiration. It is anticipated that, on the basis of this 
and other subsequent information, it will be possible to pre- 
pare an evaluation report on various methods of artificial 
respiration intended primarily for use by the general public. 


Staff Activities 


At the beginning of the 12-month period covered by this 
report the permanent staff consisted of the Secretary of the 
Council, the Associate Secretary, and three office secretaries. 
During the year the Associate Secretary retired from this 
position to become a consultant to the Department and an 
assistant to the Director of the Division of Scientific Activities. 
Also a full-time staff assistant was added, and the services of 
a research assistant were available tor several months. 

The staff as part of its general activities provided con- 
sultation services and worked with all of the departments of 
the Association. 

In serving the Council on Medical Physics the staff col- 
lected and processed data from many sources on various items 
being evaluated by the Council. Detailed biographical in- 
formation was obtained on the 65 individuals whose names 
were submitted by the Council to the Board of Trustees to 
serve as a basis for appointments to the ad hoc Committee 
on Atomic Medicine and lonizing Radiation. 

Reprints of various Council-sponsored articles were dis- 
tributed to interested persons or groups on request. These 
included 5,500 copies of the Symposium on Mouth-to-Mouth 
Resuscitation (Expired Air Inflation), 200 miscellaneous re- 
prints, and 53,450 pocket-size instruction cards on artificial 
respiration. 

During the year the staff did preliminary planning and 
survey work tor the ad hoc Committee on Atomic Medicine 
and Ionizing Radiation. The necessary arrangements were 
made for conducting the meeting and providing the Com- 
mittee with staff services. 

Members of the staff participated in the following activi- 
ties: a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Joint 
Conference on Electrical Techniques in Medicine and Bi- 
ology; a meeting of the Committee on Hospital Operating 
Rooms of the National Fire Protection Association; a demon- 
stration of various types of artificial respiration at the Chica- 
go Health Fair given at the Chicago Museum of Science and 
Industry; the delivery by the Secretary of a paper at the 
National Safety Congress and Exposition, sponsored by the 
Industrial Medical Association, the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, and the National Safety Council, on oxy- 
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gen and its uses in resuscitation; a meeting of the National 
Acadeiny of Sciences—National Research Council ad hoc 
Advisory Committee on Artificial Respiration. 


COUNCIL ON MENTAL HEALTH 


Council Activities 


The Council on Mental Health, since the last annual re- 
port, has held two meetings, November, 1958, and February, 
1959: also two meetings of the Council’s Planning Committee 
for the “Sixth Annual Conference of Mental Health Repre- 
sentatives of State Medical Associations” were held in Feb- 
ruary and April, 1959. A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Council was held in April, 1959. A third meeting of 
the full Council is scheduled for Oct. 16-17, 1959. The Coun- 
cil’s primary concerns this year have been in studies relating 
to the medical uses of hypnosis; deliberations relating to 
licensure of clinical psychologists; and continued efforts to- 
ward strengthening relationships between the Council and 
the committees on mental health of the constituent medical 
associations. 

During this past year the Council, with Board approval, 
appointed Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier and Dr. Leonard E. Himler 
to the newly formed Joint Committee on Mental Health in 
Industry, which is a joint effort with the Council on Indus- 
trial Health for the purpose of improving mental practices in 
industrial organizations. 

Dr. Hugh T. Carmichael of the Council was appointed by 
the Board of Trustees to the Joint Commission on Accredita 
tion of Hospitals, as its only present psychiatrist member. 

Committee on Hypnosis.—In February, 1959, the Board of 
of Trustees voted to approve the establishment of a Commit- 
tee on Hypnosis, composed of Dr. Harold Rosen, Chairman, 
Baltimore; Dr. M. Ralph Kaufman, Council Member, New 
York City; Dr. Zigmond M. Lebensohn, Washington, D. C.; 
and Dr. Louis J. West, Oklahoma City. The Committee has 
held two meetings, April and June, 1959, and is scheduled to 
have a third meeting in November, 1959. The primary ob- 
jective of this Committee is to concern itself chiefly with the 
problem of implementing the suggestions and ideas expressed 
in the Council’s Report on Medical Use of Hypnosis, which 
was approved by the Board of Trustees and the House of 
Delegates last year. 

At its meetings, the Committee discussed future projects 
and voted to prepare a series of three or four articles on 
Medical Use of Hypnosis for publication as a special report 
in THE JouRNAL, and for compilation in manual form to be 
available for distribution to physicians throughout the coun- 
try. The Committee believes that this will aid the immediate 
need to educate physicians who are now being bombarded 
with requests to sign up for two three-day courses in hyp- 
notic techniques only. Another project in consultation with 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, will be a 
report to the Board of Trustees outlining a proper curriculum 
for the teaching of hypnosis at medical school and _post- 
graduate levels. It is hoped that a skeleton curriculum for 
inaugurating such teaching will be ready within the next few 
months. 

Committee on Alcoholism.—Since the last annual report, 
the Committee on Alcoholism has held two meetings, Sep- 
tember, 1958, and February, 1959. The Committee, continu- 
ing its attempt to carry out its 18-Point Program, undertook 
the project of establishing a curriculum for teaching alcohol- 
ism in the medical schools. Assistance was received from the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, which also 
distributed the curriculum to the deans of all medical schools. 
The Committee now has under consideration the establish- 
ment of uniform terminology and definitions in the field of 
alcoholism, and will collaborate with the Association’s De- 
partment of Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and Opera- 
tions on this project. Plans are being made for a meeting in 
August, 1959. 
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Still available at Council headquarters is the Classified 
Abstract Archive of the Alcohol Literature for physicians and 
other interested groups as a reference guide to literature 
dealing with the problems of alcoholism. 

Fifth Annual Conference of Mental Health Representa- 
tives of State Medical Associations.—Approximately 175 per- 
sons attended the Nov. 21-22, 1958, Council-sponsored Con- 
ference of Mental Health Representatives of State Medical 
Associations. The five main topics of discussion at this Con- 
ference were: 

(1) Emotional Block Versus Brain Damage in the Diag- 
nostic Categories of Mental Retardation or Mental De- 
ficiency in School Children. 

(2) Communicability of Mental and Emotional Illness. 

(3) Education for Psychiatric Medicine. 

(4) The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health— 
Progress and Problems. 

(5) Mental Illness and Health in the Aged. 

The Conference, as in past years, was chaired by Dr. Leo H. 
Bartemeier, the Council Chairman. The guest speakers in the 
morning and evening of Nov. 21 were: Dr. Gunnar Gunder- 
sen, President, American Medical Association; Dr. Ernest B. 
Howard, Assistant Executive Vice-president, American Medi- 
cal Association; and Dr. Jonas E. Salk, Director, Virus Re- 
search Laboratories, University of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine. 

The Proceedings of the Conference have been published 
and distributed to all state medical associations and other 
participating organizations and guests. Copies are still avail- 
able at the headquarters office. 

Preparations are now being made for the Sixth Annual 
Conference scheduled for Nov. 20-21, 1959, at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. 

At the meeting of the Council’s Planning Committee in 
February, 1959, it was decided that there should be one 
unified topic broken down into a number of main facets. 
The theme selected and approved for this year’s Conference 
is “Organized Medicine in Its Relationship to the Hospital- 
ized Psychiatric Patient.” Six main levels were selected for 
discussion by the Conference participants, i. e.: (1) state 
hospital level; (2) private hospital level; (3) general hospital 
level ( psychiatric services in general hospitals); (4) outpa- 
tient psychiatric clinics; (5) rehabilitation programs, and 
(6) Veterans Administration hospitals. 

It was also decided at the February meeting to invite the 
commissioners of mental health of the 50 states to attend this 
year's Conference. The Committee felt that the participation 
of the commissioners with the chairmen of the state associa- 
tion mental health committees will make the conference dis- 
cussions and decisions with respect to improvements that can 
be made in the care and treatment of the mental patient much 
more effective. Subsequent meetings on this general theme 
at state levels will be encouraged to be organized and led 
by the state chairmen and commissioners jointly after the 
November meeting. Owing to the scope of this year’s theme, 
it will be necessary to devote two full days to the Conference 
instead of a one-and-a-half-day meeting as in past years. 

Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, Inc.—The 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health closed its 
headquarters offices in Cambridge on June 30, 1959. Dr. 
Richard J. Plunkett, who was on part-time leave from the 
Association to act as associate director of the Commission, 
returned on a full-time basis to the headquarters office as of 
July 1, 1959. A skeleton staff will be maintained by the Joint 
Commission to complete the editing and publication of nine 
monographs as weil as the final report of the Commission, 
which will be released in early 1960. Drs. Leo H. Bartemeier, 

Lauren H. Smith, Richard J. Plunkett and M. Ralph Kaufman 
(Chairman) are still retained as members of the Joint Com- 
mission’s most important “Committee on the Studies,” which 
reviews all material before final publication. Dr. Bartemeier 
continties as Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Joint 
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Commission and the Council is still represented by five of its 
members on the over-all body of the Joint Commission until 
the Commission becomes unincorporated, probably in early 
1960. 

Staff Activities 

Activities of the headquarters staff this year as in past years 
revolve around the necessary implementation of decisions 
made by the Council which are approved by the Board of 
Trustees, and current projects of the Council. In this respect, 
the Secretary of the Council, with the Secretary of the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Health, agreed upon the organizational needs 
for setting up the first meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Mental Health in Industry. One of the decisions of this new 
Joint Committee was to publish an editorial in THE JouRNAL 
on alcoholism in the transportation industry. The editorial 
was prepared in preliminary form for approval of the mem- 
bers of the two Councils. Staff activities in this respect in- 
volved a bringing together and rediscussion of view-points 
so that the editorial would properly express the view-points 
of both Councils. 

With regard to the Committee on Hypnosis, staff activity 
concerned the preparation and circulation to the Council 
members of a memorandum to the Board of Trustees request- 
ing appointment of the Committee and appointment of mem- 
bers of the Committee. This necessitated a study of the back- 
ground of the proposed Committee members and submission 
of this background material to the Board of Trustees along 
with the memorandum requesting the appointments. Staff 
activities for this Committee in the past year have also in- 
cluded heavy correspondence with doctors throughout the 
country who have become interested in the medical use of 
hypnosis, particularly with regard to where they might best 
apply for courses in hypnotic induction techniques, and in 
understanding the dynamics of psychology underlying the 
hypnotic process. In this we have so far not been able to 
provide fully satisfactory replies to these requests for the 
simple reason that there are no such courses in the United 
States that now fully satisfy the requirements of such a course 
as visualized by the members of the Committee on Hypnosis. 

Staff activities regarding the Committee on Alcoholism 
this year involved the mechanics of inter-change between the 
Secretary’s office and the Secretary of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals to arrange for publication and dis- 
tribution to deans of medical schools a basic curriculum for 
teaching about alcoholism at the medical school level; this 
document has been sent to the groups involved. 

Considerable staff assistance was necessary during the past 
year for arranging space, time schedules and agenda for the 
November 1958 Annual Conference of Mental Health Rep- 
resentatives of State Medical Associations. This involved the 
preparation of invitation and descriptive material to the pro- 
posed representatives, not only of the state medical associa- 
tions, but to associated participating organizations. As the 
agenda for each of these Conferences is set up, the staff also 
undertakes the collection and distribution to the Conference 
participants as much informational background material as 
is currently available concerning the immediate (five topics ) 
of the Conference. In general the staff activities involve a 
continual correspondence with physicians in the United States 
who have a special interest in some aspect in the field of 
mental health, interest in what participating activities the 
Council may be undertaking in these fields, and correspond- 
ence with other organizations in the mental health field 
pointing toward co-operative endeavor in planning and carry- 
ing out programs that can be mutually agreed upon as ad- 
vantageous. 

The staff also follows through at the clinical and annual 
sessions of the Association all memoranda or recommenda- 
tions made to the Board of Trustees with particular regard 
to additional information that might be required by the 
reference committees pertaining to projects or recommenda- 
tions stemming from the Council. 
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The Council continues to work closely with many organiza- 
tions in the field of mental and emotional health outside the 
Association. Some of these organizations are: American Psy- 
chiatric Association; Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health; National Institute of Mental Health; American Psy- 
choanalytic Association; American Nurses Association; Na- 
tional League for Nursing; and the American Association for 
Mental Deficiency. Within Headquarters itself the Council 
continues close cooperation with other Councils and Com- 
mittees in work that touches upon or overlaps into other 
special council fields and/or pertains to the overall general 
efforts and programs of the Association. 


COUNCIL ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Council Activities 


Meetings and Administrative Actions.—The Council and its 
two Committees each held two regular meetings during the 
period covered by this report, July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. 
In addition, the Council held a special meeting on Dec. 14, 
1958, in Chicago to review the draft report of the A. M. A. 
Commission on National Emergency Medical Care and make 
appropriate recommendations to the Board of Trustees. The 
Council met in regular session in Washington, D. C., on Nov. 
16, 1958, and in Chicago on May 16, 1959. The Committee 
on Military Medical Affairs met in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
8-9, 1958, and in Chicago on May 4, 1959, while the Com- 
mittee on Disaster Medical Care held regional meetings in 
Boston on Sept. 13-14, 1958, and in Colorado Springs on 
April 17-18, 1959, and a special meeting on March 10, 1958, 
at Fort Detrick, Md. 

The Executive Committee of the Council met during the 
1958 Clinical Session in Minneapolis and the 1959 Annual 
Meeting in Atlantic City. Moreover, Council and Committee 
members participated in numerous meetings with federal 
government officials, military leaders, and representatives of 
constituent medical societies and allied medical and health 
groups. In addition, Council and Committee members de- 
voted a considerable amount of time to the special study on 
national emergency medical care. 

The Board of Trustees, at its meeting in Minneapolis in 
December, 1958, approved the change in the name of the 
Council’s Committee on Civil Defense to Committee on Dis- 
aster Medical Care. At the same time, the Board approved 
an increase in membership from seven to nine physicians for 
each of the Council’s Committees. 

The resignation of Council member Roscoe L. Sensenich, 
M.D., South Bend, Ind., a past-president of the Association, 
was accepted by the Board of Trustees at its meeting in 
Chicago on Feb. 6-7, 1959. As the fiscal year ended, there 
was one vacancy on the Council. 

At the same meeting, the Board of Trustees appointed 
Henry A. Crawford, M.D., Cleveland, and Gerald D. Dorman, 
M.D., New York, to the two new positions on the Committee 
on Military Medical Affairs. Wayne P. Chesbro, M.D., Berk- 
eley, Calif., and Francis C. Jackson, M.D., Pittsburgh, were 
appointed to membership on the Committee on Disaster Med- 
ical Care. There was one vacancy on the latter Committee as 
the fiscal year ended because of Dr. Sensenich’s resignation. 

The Role of the Council and Its Committees.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council reported on May 17, 1959, 
to the newly constituted Board of Trustees’ Committee on 
Socio-Economic Activities and recommended a broad re- 
vision of the role of the Council in the military medical and 
disaster medical care areas. An expanded and more active 
program was recommended for the Committee on Disaster 
Medical Care. The Board Committee was furnished an outline 
of the mission and proposed activities of the Committee. 
Through the Committee on Disaster Medical Care, the Asso- 
ciation would provide leadership and guidance in medical 
and health matters, as they pertain to civil defense and dis- 
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aster preparedness, to individual physicians, constituent 
medical societies, national health associations and govern- 
mental agencies, and the general public. 

In addition, the attention of the Committee was invited to 
the fact that there are nonmilitary medical activities in some 
departments and agencies of the federal government, such 
as the National Security Council, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
responsibility for which has not been assigned to any council 
or committee of the Association. Moreover, it was suggested 
that the responsibility for some federal medical programs 
which is currently divided among several councils and com- 
mittees within the Association possibly should be properly 
assigned to a single council or committee with “primary 
interest” and the responsibility for maintaining coordination 
with all other interested agencies of the Association. 

Military Medical Activities.—In August, 1958, the Re- 
organization Act of the Department of Defense was enacted. 
This, in itself, is the most drastic reorientation of our nation’s 
defense forces in the past 50 years. The Secretary of Defense 
was provided greatly increased authority, and an all-powerful 
enlarged Joint Staff, without medical or health staffing, was 
created. 

To maintain liaison with the federal departments and 
agencies and secure the counsel of the senior military leaders 
of the medical services, the Committee on Military Medical 
Affairs held its fall meeting on Oct. 8-9, 1958, in Washington, 
D. C. In separate meetings the Committee was briefed by 
the following officials and their staffs: W. Palmer Dearing, 
M.D., Director of Health Services, Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization; Leroy E. Burney, M.D., The Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service; Frank E. Berry, M.D., 
Assistant Secretary of Defense ( Health and Medical); Major 
General James P. Cooney, MC, USA, Deputy Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army, representing the Surgeon 
General, Major General Silas B. Hays; Rear Admiral B. W. 
Hogan, MC, USN, The Surgeon General, Department of the 
Navy; and Major General Dan C. Ogle, USAF, MC, The 
Surgeon General, Department of the Air Force. 

At these meetings the Committee was briefed on various 
military medical subjects and on organizational structure, 
authority, rsponsibility, functions and current problems 
within the medical services of the military departments, the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. Such meetings with top level federal med- 
ical representatives have proved to be most fruitful in pro- 
moting discussion and maintaining liaison essential to the 
understanding of problems in the military medical area. This 
is of particular note at this time following the Lebanon and 
the Quemoy incidents involving U. S. forces, with no as- 
signed medical responsibilities at the Joint Staff level. 

Many matters in the field of military medicine were con- 
sidered and recommendations made to the Council by the 
Committee on Military- Medical Affairs at its Washington, 
D. C., and Chicago executive sessions. There follow some of 
the more important results. 

Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medi- 
cal) Continued.—The most significant action in the field of 
military medicine during the year was the decision of the 
Secretary of Defense, with the concurrence of the President, 
to continue the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical). The Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958, Public Law 85-599, approved Aug. 6, 1958, provides, 
among other things, that the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense be reduced from nine to seven. Prior to 
passage of this legislation, the Board of Trustees approved 
the recommendation of the Council and its Committee on 
Military Medical Affairs to actively oppose any downgrading 
of the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical). Numerous letters were written and consultations 
held between the Secretary of Defense, his advisors and 
officials of the Association and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Medical Affairs. In addition, the Chair- 
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man of the Committee on Military Medical Affairs testified 
on behalf of the Association before the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. There is reason to believe that the de- 
cision to retain the position of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Health and Medical) was the result, to a considerable 
degree, of the Association’s activities. 

“Doctor Draft Law” Extended.—Public Law 86-4, ap- 
proved March 23, 1959, extended to July 1, 1963, the in- 
duction provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, which includes the special 
call-up and pay provisions applicable to physicians. In letters 
to the Chairmen of the Committees on Armed Services of 
the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives, the Associa- 
tion, upon recommendation of the Council, affirmed its 
position of 1957 that, “. . . if the demands for the defense 
and security of our nation are such that, in the opinion of 
Congress, it is necessary to have a draft act to maintain the 
strength of our Armed Forces, then the extension of the 
present legislation would be one method to insure sufficient 
physicians for the military services.” 

In that a four-year rather than a two-year extension of the 
law was proposed, the Association suggested that the addi- 
tional two-year extension should be fully explained and 
justified because scientific and technical advances have re- 
sulted in rapidly changing concepts of military manpower 
requirements, Consequently, there have resulted, directly 
or indirectly, current and projected reductions in the strength 
of the Armed Forces and, conceivably, future manpower 
requirements may be subject to further downward revisions. 
Thus, it was the Association’s view that a two-year rather 
than a four-year extension of the law would permit a timely 
review of military manpower requirements in light of perti- 
nent changes in the then current military situations. This 
would have been particularly desirable with respect to the 
call-up of medical allied specialists because of the increasing 
demands and requirements of the civilian population for the 
nation’s medical and health resources. 

Equitable Military Call-up of Physicians in Time of Na- 
tional Emergency.—Resolution No. 63 adopted by the House 
of Delegates at the Annual Meeting in San Francisco in 
June, 1958, directee that liaison be effected with the De- 
partment of Defense for the purpose of effecting a more 
equitable call-up of physicians by the military services in 
time of a national emergency. 

When this topic was mentioned by the Committee Chair- 
man at the meeting of the Committee on Military Medical 
Affairs with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical) and members of his staff on Oct. 8, 1958, the 
Committee was informed that stand-by legislation had been 
drafted and was available for referral te Congress should 
the need arise. It was stated that this proposed legislation 
was a Classified document. The Council informed the Board 
of its inability to further discuss this subject with the De- 
partment of Defense. : 

The utilization of physicians, in fact all medical and 
health personnel, in a grave national emergency is not of 
military concern exclusively. The needs and requirements of 
the civilian population are of equal importance. Consequent- 
ly, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization was advised 
that the Association felt that it may be desirable for OCDM 
to request the Department of Defense to review and co- 
ordinate this matter with OCDM inasmuch as it has a direct 
bearing on the extent of medical and health manpower 
which would be available for the civilian population in 
time of national emergency. 

In response, the Association was informed that OCDM 
has the continuing advice of its Health Resources Advisory 
Committee. 

Armed Forces Institute of Pathology.—At its Clinical 
Meeting in Minneapolis in December, 1958, the House of 
Delegates unanimously approved a resolution that the As- 
sociation petition the Secretary of Defense to provide for 
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general or flag rank for the Director of the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology during his tenure of office. In re- 
sponse, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Per- 
sonnel and Reserve) advised on March 26, 1959, that it is 
the view of the Department of Defense that the establish- 
ment of the position of Director of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology for general or flag rank is not desirable. 
The reasons advanced were, first, that the specialist quali- 
fications which the Director must possess preclude the 
routine assignment of a general or flag officer to the posi- 
tion; and second, the services are unable to accommodate 
within present general or flag officer authorizations a num- 
ber of positions for which the assignment of a general or 
flag officer is considered fully justified. 

Subsequently, at its Annual Meeting in Atlantic City in 
June, 1959, the House of Delegates reaffirmed its position 
and went on record in active support of proposed legislation 
in the 86th Congress to establish general or flag rank for the 
Director of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology during 
his tenure of office. Copies of this resolution were trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the Surgeons 
General of the Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and the Chairmen of the Committees on Armed Services of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives. 

Medical Representation to Joint Chiefs of Staff.—Under 
the Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff now have an operational or command 
as well as a planning capability. Thus, the Council and its 
Committee on Military Medical Affairs believe that a med- 
ical section in the Joint Staff is essential. Currently there are 
six principal divisions of the Joint Staff. To effect coordinated 
medical planning for the combined, unified and special com- 
mands, the Committee feels that the Joint Staff should in- 
corporate medical plans in the tactical and strategic plans. 
The Lebanon military operation in the summer of 1958 
demonstrated the undesirable results of the three services 
making independent and uncoordinated medical plans for a 
combined operation. 

On Aug. 20, 1958, the Association, in a letter to the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, expressed its concern as to 
how the Joint Chiefs of Staff planned to coordinate the sup- 
port from the three military departments in the field of 
medicine, hospitalization, evacuation and sanitation with 
the combined, unified or special commands. The Association 
inquired as to what provisions would be made in the reor- 
ganized Joint Staff for medical intelligence covering all 
three services, medical planning for hospitalization, sup- 
plies and evacuation, and medical logistics for both tactical 
and strategic operations in overseas and separate theater 
commands. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
Association on September 5, 1958 that: the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 does not change the 
policy that the military departments continue to be respon- 
sible for the support of the forces and personnel except in 
those cases where one service may provide support to an- 
other for reasons of economy and efficiency; the military 
departments working with the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Health and Medical) will formulate policies and 
procedures for the care of their military personnel; the 
military departments will continue to exercise medical plan- 
ning for hospitalization, supplies and evacuation and med- 
ical logistics for the support of the personnel, based on 
joint strategic plans; and the Joint Chiefs of Staff will par- 
ticipate to the extent it may be necessary to ensure adequate 
medical support to a unified command and they will recom- 
mend allocation of medical resources when necessary and, in 
this connection, medical logistics will receive adequate con- 
sideration by trained personnel on the Joint Staff assisted 
by the qualified medical personnel of the sy Witirv depart- 
ments. 
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The Committee has noted no unclassified announcement 
to this date to support this position. The new directive of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) 
makes no mention of its responsibilities in this field. 

Military Nutritional Surveys.—The Committee has fol- 
lowed with considerable interest the efforts and programs 
of the federal government and particularly the Department 
of Defense in the food and nutritional field surveys in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, and South America. This presents a some- 
what unorthodox approach to national defense and security. 

National Defense Blood Program.—The Committee, fol- 
lowing the Lebanon crisis, visited Washington, D. C. and 
requested information concerning a national defense blood 
program. The Committee is happy to note that since then 
liaison and coordination between the American Red Cross 
and the Department of Defense has been once again officially 
established with respect to a National Defense Blood Pro- 
gram. 

Medicare Program.—In October, 1958, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Health and Medical) issued directives 
curtailing the care of military dependents in civilian facili- 
ties. This included the denial of cancer detection, diagnosis 
and treatment in civilian facilities. Upon representation by 
the Committee, this matter was reviewed by the Department 
of Defense and in May 1959 directives re-established this 
care for female dependents suffering from cancer. 

Federal Legislative Proposals.—The Council on National 
Defense advised the Council on Legislative Activities of its 
unalterable opposition to H. R. 720, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a United States Armed Forces Medical 
Academy. Bills identical with H. R. 720 were introduced in 
the 84th and 85th Congresses. H. R. 1055 and a companion 
bill, S. 596, of the 85th Congress were not the subject of 
Committee hearings. The then A. M. A. Committee on Legis- 
lation had reviewed these bills and recommended opposition. 
The Board of Trustees approved this recommendation as 
it did the prior recommendation of the Committee to oppose 
the identical bill, H. R. 2096 of the 84th Congress. 

The Council also advised the Council on Legislative Ac- 
tivities of the interest of the Council on National Defense 
in H. Con. Res. 71 and requested that the Council on Na- 
tional Defense be kept advised on developments in regard 
to this resolution. H. Con. Res. 71 is a concurrent resolution 
to establish a joint congressional committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of the alternatives to conscription. 

The Council on Legislative Activities was requested to 
give favorable consideration to a recommendation to the 
Board of Trustees that the Association support S. 185, a bill 
to strengthen the Commissioned Corps of the U. S. Public 
Health Service through revision and extension of some of 
the provisions relating to retirement, appointment of per- 
sonnel and other related matters. It was the opinion of the 
Council that officers of the U. S. Public Health Service should 
have the same privileges and benefits as medical officers 
of the military services. 

With the concurrence of the Council on National De- 
fense, the Council on Legislative Activities recommended 
to the Board of Trustees that the Association change its posi- 
tion to one of opposition to the creation of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council of Health. In the 84th and 85th Congresses, 
bills to create a Federal Advisory Council of Health were 
introduced but did not pass. Those bills provided that such 
Council would be comprised of four members of the med- 
ical profession and three with distinguished records in fields 
other than medicine, appointed by the President of the 
United States. The Council on National Defense is of the 
opinion that it is preferable that existing federal medical 
authority be implemented rather than that a new Federal 
Advisory Council be established. The creation of a Federal 
Advisory Council of Health was recommended by the 
Hoover Commission Report on Federal Medical Services of 
February, 1955. Such recommendation was actively sup- 
ported in principle by the Association. 
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Disaster Medical Care Activities.—During the fiscal year 
the Committee on Disaster Medical Care held its third and 
fourth regional meetings in Boston and Colorado Springs in 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization Regions 1 and 6 
respectively. Region 1 consists of the New England states, 
New York and New Jersey, while Region 6 embraces Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Iowa. 

On the first day of these two-day meetings, the Com- 
mittee meets with the executive secretary of the medical 
society of each state in the region, the chairman of each 
state society's emergency medical service committee and 
the chairman of the committee on civil defense of the 
woman’s auxiliary to each state society as well as federal 
medical civil defense officials. The second day is devoted 
to an executive session of the Committee. 

These regional meetings provide a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and information which is most helpful in the co- 
ordination of medical civil defense efforts. The meetings 
held to date in Atlanta, Dallas, Boston and Colorado Springs 
have been well attended and very successful in providing a 
stimulus for renewed effort and cooperation among medical 
civil defense people at state, regional and national levels 
of activity. 

Some of the more important accomplishments of the 
Council and its Committee on Disaster Medical Care during 
the past year follow. 

Chemical and Biological Defense.—At the May, 1959, 
meeting of the Council, a resolution was adopted that the 
federal Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization be re- 
quested to: (1) take appropriate action to have pertinent 
biological and chemical information declassified and released 
to the public to permit free discussion and an opportunity 
for preparation for biological and chemical defense and (2) 
to give serious consideration to the development of a real- 
istic education and training program dealing with detection, 
decontamination, and other protective measures against bio- 
logical and chemical warfare, including the stockpiling of 
appropriate supplies and equipment for subsequent dis- 
tribution and use. 

OCDM advised the Council on June 4, 1959 that the 
Department of Defense, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and OCDM are now working on the 
problem of declassifying such information for release to the 
public. In regard to an education and training program, 
OCDM is delegating this responsibility to the Department 
of HEW. OCDM also advised that the Council's resolution 
coincides with the training and education objectives con- 
tained in the National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense 
Mobilization. 

Chemical and Biological Warfare Briefing.—On March 11, 
1959, the members of the Committee on Disaster Medical 
Care, the members of the Health Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and 
other federal medical representatives were briefed on chem- 
ical and biological warfare concepts and protection at Fort 
Detrick, Maryland. 

Utilization of Reservists for Civil Defense Duties.—The 
Association’s House of Delegates meeting in Clinical Session 
in December 1958 unanimously approved a resolution favor- 
ing the utilization of reserve Armed Forces units and per- 
sonnel for civil defense operations. A copy of this resolution 
was transmitted to the Secretary of Defense and the Di- 
rector, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

The Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion informed the Association that he was in agreement 
with the principles of the Association’s resolution and that 
the proposed program has merit. The Director of OCDM 
also advised that the Health Resourcet Advisory Commit- 
tee of OCDM had reviewed and studied the resolution and 
had endorsed its adoption. Moreover, the Director of Health 
Services, OCDM, will make an evaluation as to the feasi- 
bility of its adoption. The Director of Health Services plans 
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preliminary discussion with representatives of the interested 
federal agencies. The Department of Defense reply indi- 
cated that the Department regularly assists and strongly 
supports the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in its 
efforts to emphasize and develop such plans and the attain- 
ment of optimum survival capabilities. 

Self Help in a Disaster Situation.—At its meeting on May 
16, 1959, the Council, upon recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Disaster Medical Care, voted to support in prin- 
ciple the proposition that health information should be dis- 
seminated to the public for use in post-attack situations 
where expert medical service may not be available. The 
Director of Health Services, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, initiated a discussion of this subject before the 
Association’s Board of Trustees on Feb. 7, 1959. 

Upon notice of the Council’s action, the Director of 
Health Services, OCDM, advised on June 2, 1959 that the 
U. S. Public Health Service has initiated a study to deter- 
mine what people will have to know and what is the best 
method of teaching them. On June 9, 1959, the Chief, PHS 
Division of Health Mobilization, informed the Council that 
the Boston Public Health Service Hospital, which has the 
job of determining what people will have to know, has de- 
termined that the best approach to developing the essential 
knowledge would be in the preparation of a standardized 
procedures manual related to a standardized emergency 
medical kit. After evaluation, discussion and revision of the 
material for the manual by a committee recommended by 
the Schools of Public Health of both Yale and Harvard, the 
material will be submitted to the Council’s Committee on 
Disaster Medical Care for review and recommendations. 
The PHS Division of General Health Services has the task 
of developing a feasible acceptable method of teaching the 
layman the material that is developed at Boston. This Divi- 
sion’s proposals and progress will be submitted at intervals 
to our Committee for advice, guidance and informational 
purposes. 

Commendation of U. S. Army Medical Service.—At its 
meeting in Minneapolis in December 1958 the Board of 
Trustees, upon recommendation of the Council, adopted a 
resolution of commendation in regard to the achievements 
of the United States Army Medical Service in conducting 
disaster medicine courses. 

Shortly after World War II, the Army Medical Service 
initiated courses relating to medical matters incident to 
atomic and nuclear warfare. Up to December, 1958, nearly 
50 courses had been conducted from which over 6,000 stu- 
dents have been graduated. 

The resolution of commendation was transmitted to The 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, and to the Secre- 
tary, Department of the Army. 

Dissemination of Civil Def and Disaster Information.— 
Meeting in Clinical Session in Minneapolis in December, 
1958, the Association’s House of Delegates strongly urged 
that pertinent information relating to civil defense and/or 
disaster planning be disseminated in THE JouRNAL of the 
American Medical Association and in the publications of 
state and county medical societies. In implementation, THE 
Journat of Jan. 24, 1959 was a civil defense issue contain- 
ing all papers presented at the Ninth County Medical So- 
cieties Civil Defense Conference of November, 1958, which 
is sponsored annually by the Council on National Defense. 
The proceedings of the Seventh National Medical Civil De- 
fense Conference held in Atlantic City on June 6, 1959 will 
appear in the Sept. 12, 1959, issue of THE JouRNAL. 

OCDM 200-Bed Civil Defense Emergency Hospital.— 
On May 27, 1959, the Council requested the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization to consider the initiation of action 
to assure that future assemblies of the Civil Defense Emer- 
gency Hospital be functionally packed and marked in order 
to facilitate periodic inspection, use and repacking of the 
unit’s equipment. 
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In response, on June 9, 1959, OCDM informed the Coun- 
cil that the need for a broader program of quality control 
has been recognized and that under the pending executive 
assignment of certain medical and health functions to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, it is hoped 
that an expanded program will be possible. OCDM and the 
Public Health Service will give full consideration to the 
Council’s recommendations. 

OCDM First-Aid Station and Emergency Treatment Sta- 
tion.—Pursuant to the action of the Council at its meeting 
on Nov. 16, 1958, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Disaster Medical Care informally discussed with Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization officials the Council’s pro- 
posal that the OCDM First-Aid Station and Emergency 
Treatment Station be field tested. OCDM advised that federal 
policy in this area is under review in light of proposed 
further assignments of certain responsibilities for civil de- 
fense health services of the federal government to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare for discharge 
by the U. S, Public Health Service. On finalization of such 
assignments, the Council’s recommendation will be con- 
sidered. 

Flying Physicians Association—During the year, the 
members of the Committee on Disaster Medical Care met 
several times with representatives of the Flying Physicians 
Association in regard to the utilization of the resources of 
that Association in disaster situations. As a result of these 
meetings, as well as a joint meeting with federal medical 
civil defense officials, it was agreed that the Flying Phy- 
sicians Association could render maximum assistance through 
its membership participating in the civil defense plans and 
programs of the state medical associations and those of the 
state and local governments. The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization advised state civil defense directors that mem- 
bers of the Flying Physicians Association are being urged 
to contact them to volunteer their services. The Council sent 
a letter to the chairman of the civil defense committee of 
each constituent state medical association urging those com- 
mittees to cooperate with the Flying Physicians Association. 

Air Defense Command Briefing.—While in Colorado 
Springs for its fourth regional meeting, the Committee on 
Disaster Medical Care was briefed by medical officials of 
the North American Air Defense Command at Ent Air Force 
Base. The Committee also toured the facilities of the Air 
Force Academy and was briefed by the Academy’s Surgeon. 

Federal Legislative Proposal.—The Council on National 
Defense recommended that the Council on Legislative Ac- 
tivities give favorable consideration to a recommendation to 
the Board of Trustees that the Association actively support 
S. 1628, a bill to provide for the vesting of primary respon- 
sibility for the protection of the public health and safety 
from radiation hazards in the U. S. Public Health Service. 
The Council is of the opinion that air and water pollution 
is a continuing Public Health Service responsibility and the 
proposed legislation is a logical extension of the basic re- 
sponsibility of PHS in keeping with its normal functions 
concerning public health safeguards. 

Special Council Activities: Report on National Emergency 
Medical Care.—The special study and report prepared at the 
request of and for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion was conducted by a special commission under the guid- 
ance of the Council. The report embodies recommendations 
with respect to the planning, training, and operational organ- 
ization needed as a basis for a national emergency medical 
care plan for the treatment and care of casualties and non- 
casualties prior to, during and after a thermonuclear attack 
upon the United States. 

The threat of nuclear warfare has imposed on the med- 
ical and allied health professions of this country a tre- 
mendous responsibility in the nation’s effort to survive. In 
view of the important role that the medical profession must 
recognize and assume in civil defense preparedness, the 
Council is submitting a separate summary report to the 
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Board on this study project on national emergency medical 
care. The summary report will outline the problems and 
recommendations thereto concerning the role of the medical 
and associated professions, their functions, responsibilities, 
and training for medical disaster preparedness. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Aeronautics and Space.—This 
Committee was appointed by the Board of Trustees to advise 
on the evolution of the government agencies and legislation 
affecting them in the area of aeronautics and space. Council 
membeis Harold C. Lueth, M.D., and Richard L. Meiling, 
M.D., were selected for membership on the Committee. 
Leonard W. Larson, M.D., was designated the chairman of 
the three-member Committee. 

On June 2, 1959, the Committee submitted a report and 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees. The Committee 
recommended that the Association continue to follow the 
developments in the space programs and that this project 
be assigned to one of the existing councils or committees as 
the “responsible agent” of the Association. The Committee 
further recommended that, inasmuch as the major portion 
of the effort in space research and exploration is based 
upon military considerations, that this assignment be made 
to the Council on National Defense. As the responsible 
agency, the Council would continue its liaison with the 
military services concerned with space medicine and would 
effect liaison with the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. All other Association councils and committees 
having an interest in the space program would coordinate 
their activities with the Council on National Defense. This 
would permit comprehensive reports on space medicine to 
the Board of Trustees from a single source. 

Appreciation.—The Council and its Committees are grate- 
ful for the cooperation and assistance received from the 
Board of Trustees, other councils and committees and of- 
ficers of the Association, from allied professional organiza- 
tions and from officials of federal government agencies with 
whom we have worked during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ReuBEN A. Benson, M.D. 

P, Huncate, M.D. 

Perrin H. Lone, M.D. 

Harovp C. M.D. 

Watrter B. Martin, M.D. 

Ricnarp L. Meiminc, M.D. 

Davin Henry Poer, M.D. 

Hersert B. Wricut, M.D. 

Haron S, Drent, M.D., Chairman 
August 27, 1959 


Staff Activities 


This report covers the activities of the headquarters stafl 
of the Council on National Defense for the period July 1, 
1958 to June 30, 1959. 

Meetings.—The staff prepared agenda, made arrangements 
for, and provided administrative and stenographic assistance 
for the ten meetings of the Council, the Committees, and 
the Executive Committee of the Council. The staff imple- 
mented the actions of the Council and Committees through- 
out the reporting period. Between meetings, members were 
kept currently advised on significant activities and develop- 
ments. Appropriate reports on Council actions and_ staff 
implementation were furnished the Office of the Executive 
Vice President of the Association. 

In addition, the following meetings were attended by 
staff members: 

July 1958—Conference in Philadelphia with Program Com- 
mittee of County Medical Societies Civil Defense 
Conference. 

August—Conference in Battle Creek with representatives 
of OCDM on medical civil defense matters. 

September—Conference in Battle Creek with representa- 
tives of OCDM on medical civil defense matters. 
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October—Speaker in Chicago at meeting of Woman's Aux- 
iliary to A. M. A. 

—Speaker in Philadelphia at meeting of Pennsylvania 
Nurses Association. 

November—Attended in San Antonio meeting of Inter- 
national Symposium on Space and Medicine. 

—Attended in Washington, D. C. meeting of Association 
of Military Surgeons. 

December—Attended in Minneapolis conference on Fed- 
eral Medical Services. 

—Attended in Minneapolis Clinical Session of Asso- 
ciation. 

—Conference in Minneapolis with officers of Flying 
Physicians Association on civil defense program of 
that organization. 

—Conference in Chicago with representatives of De- 
partment of the Army and National Medical Vet- 
erans Society on military medical matters. 

January 1959—Conference in Washington, D. C. with 
military representatives on program of Seventh Na- 
tional Medical Civil Defense Conference. 

February—Attended in San Antonio Army Medical Service 
course on Management of Mass Casualties. 

March—Conference in Washington, D. C. with representa- 
tives of OCDM and Flying Physicians Association on 
civil defense program of Flying Physicians. 

—Attended in Albuquerque military course on Medical 
Symposium at Armed Forces Special Weapons Project. 

—Attended in Washington, D. C. medicolegal confer- 
ence, 

April—Conference in Detroit with Program Committee of 
County Medical Societies Civil Defense Conference. 

—Attended in Cleveland medicolegal conference. 

May—Conference in Atlantic City with military repre- 
sentatives on Seventh National Medical Civil Defense 
Conference in June 1959. 

June—Staffed in Atlantic City Seventh ! 
Civil Defense Conference. 

—Attended in Atlantic City Annual Meeting of Asso- 
ciation ‘and spoke at meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary 
to A. M. A. 

—Attended in Washington, D, C, hearings of Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on environmental and bio- 
logical effects of nuclear warfare. 

National Emergency Medical Care Project.—The staff of 
the Council participated in a number of meetings in Min- 
neapolis, Battle Creek, Washington, D. C., and Chicago de- 
voted to the study and research project of the special 
A. M. A. Commission on National Emergency Medical Care. 
After the Commission completed its mission and the Com- 
mission staff released in January, 1958, the staff of the 
Council carried on the many administrative actions and staff 
functions necessary in the review, revision, printing, trans- 
mittal of the report to the government, and contemplated 
distribution to medical and health organizations and _ per- 
sonnel, Throughout the reporting period, the Council staff 
assisted the Commission and its staff in the many adminis- 
trative actions required in furtherance of the project. 

Survey of Separated Military Physicians.—The opinion 
survey begun in 1952 among physicians recently separated 
from active military duty continues to achieve salutary 
effects in encouraging not only the improvement of condi- 
tions under which medical service is performed in the mili- 
tary but also the maintenance of present high standards. 
During the current fiscal year, the staff has distributed 4,471 
questionnaires of which 2,458 were completed and returned. 
Results of this survey are compiled each calendar year and 
published in THe JournaL. A summary of the compilation 
is also published in the United States Armed Forces Med- 
ical Journal. 

Physician Placement Assistance.—In a program initiated in 
1952 the staff continues to assist physicians being released 
from active military service by providing information on 
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available civilian medical opportunities. The staff has made 
such information available to 2,404 physicians during the 
current fiscal year and received 359 requests for assistance. 
These physicians were given placement assistance with the 
cooperation of the Council on Medical Service. 

Liaison with Physicians on Active Military Duty.—The 
staff continues to prepare a monthly article for publication 
in the United States Armed Forces Medical Journal. The 
pages made available to the Association by the USAFM]J are 
utilized to inform military physicians as to the objectives 
and activities of the Association, as weli as what American 
medicine is doing currently. Council members also con- 
tribute timely articles for the publication from time to time. 

Central Repository for Medical Credentials.--The services 
of the World Medical Association’s Central Repository for 
Medical Credentials, which became available to doctors of 
the world on July 1, 1958, was publicized to the executive 
secretaries of state medical associations on Sept. 25, 1958. It 
was suggested that information on the availability of this 
worthwhile service be published in state medical association 
journals and other publications. Acknowledgements were re- 
ceived from many state associations that the service would 
be publicized. A letter of appreciation was received from 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Secretary General of W. M. A., in re- 
gard to this action. 

Physician Travel to Hospital in Emergency Situation.— 
Pursuant to an action taken at the Ninth County Medical 
Societies Civil Defense Conference in Chicago in November, 
1958, the staff communicated with the executive secretaries 
of state medical associations in regard to the problems in- 
volved in getting physicians to hospitals under emergency 
conditions. A request was made to alert the state associations’ 
committees on emergency medical care to the problem. The 
committees were asked to work out a solution with local and 
state law enforcement agencies so that such travel by phy- 
sicians could be expedited. 

County Medical Societies Civil Defense Conference.—The 
ninth conference of the civil defense organization of the 
county medical societies, which was held in Chicago, Illinois 
on Nov, 8-9, 1958, required a considerable amount of time 
and effort of the staff, in both the planning and presentation 
of the program. Participating at the most successful con- 
ference to date were 217 physicians and allied medical and 
health personnel from 31 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada. Honorable Leo A. Hoegh, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, was 
one of the featured speakers. This conference is sponsored 
annually by the Council on National Defense to inform, 
assist and encourage medical and health personnel at the 
local level to plan and prepare to render services which will 
alleviate suffering and save lives in disaster situations. 

All arrangements for these conferences, including invita- 
tions and publicity, are handled by the staff. A well received 
additional feature of the conference was a display, that was 
prepared by the staff, of medical civil defense publications. 

National Medical Civil Defense Conference.—The seventh 
National Medical Civil Defense Conference was held in 
Atlantic City on June 6, 1959. All arrangements for these 
conferences, including invitations and publicity, are handled 
by the staff. This year’s conference was a departure from 
past conferences in that the program was presented by the 
United States Army Medical Service. Outstanding medical 
military leaders sustained the interest of the audience 
throughout the day with a presentation of a condensed one- 
day version of the Army Medical Service’s excellent one- 
week course on the Management of Mass Casualties. 

The conference was attended by 297 physicians and allied 
medical and health personnel from 41 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Canada. Dr. Louis M. Orr, the then 
President-elect, welcomed the conferees on behalf of the 
Association while Major General Leonard D. Heaton, The 
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Surgeon General, United States Army, opened the mass 
casualty care program. The papers presented at the con- 
ference appeared in the Sept. 12 issue of THE JouRNAL. — 

Courses on Management of Mass Casualties.—Under an 
arrangement with the Office of The Surgeon General, De- 
partment of the Army, the Association is given a quota for 
spaces for civilian physicians to attend the military courses 
on Management of Mass Casualties. The Council staff publi- 
cizes this information and processes applications received 
from civilian physicians. The one-week courses are con- 
ducted at Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C., and Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

During the reporting period, seven spaces were filled 
through the facilities of the Council. For the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1959, a total of 16 spaces for these courses 
have been allotted to the Council. 

Publications.—Since May, 1951, the staff has prepared the 
Civil Defense Review, a bi-monthly publication which is 
distributed to approximately 2,000 civilian and military 
physicians, allied medical and health personnel, and federal, 
state, and local civil defense officials and organizations. 
The Review is devoted primarily to the medical and health 
aspects of civil defense. 

There has also been published in THe JourNAL and other 
similar publications selected articles and addresses on the 
medical aspects of civil defense. In addition, the Jan. 24, 
1959 issue of THE JouRNAL was a special civil defense issue 
containing all papers presented at the Ninth County Medical 
Societies Civil Defense Conference. 

Informational material on the medical aspects of disaster 
medical care and medical planning for civil defense is widely 
distributed by the staff. 

Mass Immunization.—At the June, 1958 meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, the Special Committee on Influenza was 
discharged by the Board and the subject of mass immuniza- 
tion was referred to the Council for study. During the re- 
porting period, the principal implementation of Council 
action was the distribution by the staff of questionnaires to 
constituent state medical associations and a sample of 2,000 
physicians throughout the United States concerning opera- 
tions and activities of Asian Influenza programs. 

A final report on the development of a mass immunization 
stand-by program has been delayed pending coding, editing, 
tabulating, and analyzing the information contained in the 
completed questionnaires which have been received. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Aeronautics and Space.—This Com- 
mittee, composed of Drs. Leonard W. Larson, Chairman, 
Richard L. Meiling, and Harold C. Lueth, members, was 
appointed by the Board of Trustees to advise on the evolu- 
tion of the government agencies and legislation affecting 
them in the area of aeronautics and space. Through admin- 
istrative staffing by the Secretary of the Council on National 
Defense, the Committee has been kept informed of the 
various space programs. The Secretary is currently maintain- 
ing a resource and reference file on astronautics and space. 


COUNCIL ON RURAL HEALTH 


Council Activities 


The Council on Rural Health is composed of nine physi- 
cians from different areas of the country and each Council 
member is responsible for a certain group of states desig- 
nated as regions. In June, 1945, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation invited the American Medical Association to 
join it in a study of rural health problems. For this purpose 
A. M. A. created a committee which is now the Council 
on Rural Health. Other rural organizations were invited to 
augment this cooperative program. There are now 13 medical 
and nonmedical advisors representing the Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, the Extension Services of the Land-Grant 
Colleges, the American Agricultural Editors Association, the 
Farm Foundation of Chicago, the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
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A. M. A. and the American Veterinary Medical Association. 
The valuable contributions of these groups has given us a 
fine cross-section of rural thinking. These professional, edu- 
cational, and producer groups also carry on programs at the 
state and regional level. The coordination of state programs 
geared to a common objective would certainly increase the 
effectiveness of all these programs. 

A resolution passed by the House of Delegates at the 
clinical session in December, 1957, reads: 

“That the House of Delegates urge each state medical 
association to give greater support and encouragement 
to its state rural health committee in its work with state 
farm organizations and rural groups, and encourage said 
committee to ask county medical societies to appoint a 
physician or a committee of physicians to form a closer 
liaison with and work with all local farm organizations 
and rural groups.” 

The House of Delegates at the clinical session in Decem- 
ber, 1958, adopted the following report of the Reference 
Committee: 

“Dr. F. A. Humphrey appeared before the Reference 
Committee and explained the current activities of the 
Council. The Committee endorses the principles under 
which the Council works and notes with satisfaction the 
many activities which the Council is continuously carry- 
ing on. It was brought out during the course of the hear- 
ing that a certain amount of apathy exists on the part of 
individual physicians as regards cooperating with the 
various rural organizations. Your committee recognizes the 
great demand on the time of individual physicians, but 
nevertheless feels compelled to encourage members of the 
Association to cooperate individually with the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange and similar organizations whenever 
opportunity and time permit.” 

Cognizant of both the resolution and the report of the 
Reference Committee, the Council has called upon the mem- 
bers of all state Rural Health Committees to assist in carry- 
ing out this program. Chairmen of Rural Health Committees 
in a number of states have directed letters to county societies 
urging that a Rural Health Committee be appointed in the 
counties where one does not exist, to work more closely 
with rural and farm organizations in their respective areas. 

Farm-City Week.—The Rural Health Committees in nu- 
merous states have cooperated in the National Farm-City 
Week program which for the past four years has been spear- 
headed by Kiwanis International. 

Regional, State, District, and County Meetings.—From 
among the 45 states having Rural Health Committees, 14 
of them have held state Rural Health Conferences, and a 
regional conference was held in the Northeast which com- 
bined a group of 10 states. Preceding this conference a 
meeting was held with advisory members from the various 
farm groups to formulate the regional program, and in this 
particular instance it is the Regional Director's belief that 
this type of meeting does a great deal to bring together 
varying people who are interested in rural health. Florida’s 
program through its state Rural Health Council is creating 
the best leadership for the various rural groups in that state. 
Its twice yearly council meetings are well attended, the spirit 
of cooperation exemplary and its attitude, aggressive; and 
its Regional Director feels this is a state of which we can 
be proud. In the state of North Carolina, this year four’ dis- 
trict meetings were held, instead of a state meeting. These 
were all well attended. In addition, two health programs were 
held in connection with the annual State Farm and Home 
Week, sponsored by the Home Demonstration Department 
of the Agricultural Extension Service. The state leader ar- 
ranged these programs, inviting the local physicians to par- 
ticipate; the state society feels that this is further indication 
of physical cooperation and interest in rural health activities. 
In each instance where state or regional conferences have 
been held, the Regional Directors have assisted in program 
planning and have participated in these conferences. 
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Dr. F. S. Crockett as Council Chairman has worked 
through the entire year maintaining personal contacts with 
advisory members, participating in a number of state Rural 
Health Conferences, and consulting with members of various 
state Rural Health Committees and state officers of State 
Farm ‘Bureau organizations. He has held. three conferences 
with officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation rela- 
tive to better liaison with that organization. 

Of particular importance to the Chairman was a meeting 
he attended of the co-chairmen of the Indiana Committee 
on Rural Health with the president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau relative to re-activating the rural health work in 
that state. As a result of that meeting, a joint meeting of 
various medical and rural groups is being planned in order 
to explore areas of cooperation that will be beneficial to the 
farm groups as well as the medical profession. He also at- 
tended several county meetings in connection with re-acti- 
vation of the state Committee on Rural Health. Dr. Crockett 
has worked very closely with the Cardiac Research Project 
at Purdue University, acting as liaison between the state 
Rural Health Committee and the various other rural organi- 
zations. He has participated in the Senior-Junior Medical 
Day programs in several states, and also has assumed full 
responsibility for carrying out all plans and programs in 
connection with the 14th National Conference on Rural 
Health in Wichita, Kan., as well as carrying out the various 
other routine duties delegated to the Chairman by the 
Council. 

Last July at the suggestion of the Council, the Extension 
Committee on Organization and Policy of the Land-Grant 
Colleges appointed a study committee to make a survey to 
establish better liaison between the two groups, and to con- 
sider (1) goals fixed by the Extension Services in all matters 
relating to the health of rural people; (2) availability of 
services and professional resources of the A. M. A. for the 
benefit of those whom both seek to serve; and (3) definition 
of duties of the health educator on the Extension staff. 

The Council is represented on this committee by two 
members from its Advisory Committee and its past and 
present Chairmen. Several meetings were held at which 
progress reports were furnished. The report in final form 
was presented at the Advisory Committee-Council meeting 
on Sept. 11. 

Lack of personnel has prevented the Council from giving 
as much active and continuous support at the state and 
county level as is necessary to carry on the most successful 
program, and it is hoped that a suitable Field Director will 
be employed as early as practicable. 

Council Chairman Visits South America.—Dr. Crockett 
representing the American Medical Association made a tour 
of South America under the sponsorship of International 
Seminars, Inc. This trip covered eight major countries and 
nine major cities and provided contacts with local physicians 
as well as discussions on organization and policy of medical 
societies and inspection of various medical schools and hos- 
pitals. A full report of this trip was personally presented to 
the Board of Trustees with his recommendations. 

Farm Magazine Health Column Service.—In 1956 the 
Council inaugurated a farm magazine health column service 
which was concluded about three months ago. These health 
articles were prepared by physicians, edited by a special lay 
writer, and distributed through the Council to executive 
secretaries for distribution to farm magazine editors. This 
service was enthusiastically received and since its discon- 
tinuance, the Council has received many letters from farm 
editors asking for additional service of this type. 

Medical Scholarship and Loan Funds and Preceptorship 
Programs.—In a number of states carrying on successful 
medical and scholarship loan programs, this is an activity of 
the state Rural Health Committee. In Minnesota the sev- 
enth rural medical scholarship has been awarded. In Ohio 
the 11th scholarship has been awarded this year. In Illinois, 
this scholarship program was established in 1948; to date 
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25 doctors are serving rural areas under this program and 6 
who are now in military service will go into rural practice 
this year. Eleven more are serving as interns in various hos- 
pitals around the state and 13 who have been approved this 
year will join 43 other students already in medical school. 
This particular program carries with it the stipulation that 
the students agree to practice five years in a rural area 
after completing medical training, internship, and military 
obligations. In Kentucky, 48 former fund recipients are now 
in practice in rural Kentucky areas—23 of this number have 
fulfilled their moral obligation to the Fund and 25 are in 
the process of doing so. Seventy-nine are in medical school 
or taking internship training. Twelve recipients are now in 
the armed forces and seven have practiced in rural areas 
and have completed their obligation; four are currently 
completing specialty training. Other states active in similar 
rural medical scholarship programs are Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Indiana. 

In lowa the Rural Health Committee has worked with the 
preceptorship committee in gaining greater acceptance for 
this program from the members of county medical societies 
because it feels that the experience provided through par- 
ticipation in the program constitutes the best means of per- 
suading young doctors to practice in small communities. 
In this state the Rural Health Committee is also respon- 
sible for the physician placement service. This is also true 
in Indiana and Wisconsin. Several other states are participat- 
ing in this program. 

The preceptorship program in Kansas, which has become 
nationally known as the “Kansas Plan,” continues to be most 
successful and has the wholehearted support of the medical 
society as well as the medical schools in that state. It is used 
as a pattern for other states to follow. 

Council and Advisory Meetings.—Two meetings of the full 
Council were held during this period, one in Chicago in 
September, the other in Wichita, Kan., in March; three 
Executive Committee meetings were held during the year, 
two in Chicago and one in Atlantic City; one Advisory 
Committee-Council meeting was also held in Chicago. The 
Advisory Committee, made up of various representatives of 
national, farm, educational, research, and public organiza- 
tions, came to the meeting primed with suggestions as to 
the areas of work that might bear fruit in the field of rural 
health. Similarity of interests on the part of these advisory 
groups was apparent in several areas: nutrition, hospital 
facilities, insurance plans, and the possible transference of 
antibiotics and hormones in food from milk, poultry, and 
meat animals to humans. The need for greater leadership by 
state and county medical societies in rural health programs 
was also expressed by these advisory representatives. 

Because of these many opinions a special Study Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Council to consider the sugges- 
tions for a re-activated program of the Council. Two meet- 
ings of this special committee were held for the purpose of 
studying all phases of the Council’s work and making rec- 
ommendations and suggestions for future activities. At the 
second meeting the Study Committee’s report was presented 
and accepted but because several Council members were not 
present, definite action was delayed pending study by all 
Council members and discussion at the next Council meet- 
ing. The report as compiled was furnished to the Executive 
Vice-president’s office for submission to the A. M. A. Board 
of Trustees. Set forth in the Study Committee’s report is 
the statement that it believes that the basic philosophy of 
the Council should not be changed; it suggests that the 
program be altered and broadened and the techniques modi- 
fied to encompass the following activities: (1) closer liaison 
with the several farm groups; (2) modification and broaden- 
ing of the national conference; and (3) more frequent and 
continuing contacts with farm groups at both national and 
state level, and with state medical associations through field 
representatives of the Council. 
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National Conference.—The 14th National Conference on 
Rural Health was held in Wichita, Kan., March 5-7, 1959, 
and was attended by approximately 700 representatives of 
medicine, farm organizations, governmental agencies, and 
lay groups. This lacked only a few registrants of equaling 
the all-time high in attendance, despite a sudden blizzard 
which tied up all traffic for 24 hours. The over-all theme 
was “Horizons in Rural Health” and the subject of each 
presentation was pointed toward this theme. Of particular 
note was the fact that the medical profession was well 
represented, and the Kansas Medical Society is to be com- 
mended on its intense interest in the meeting and its ex- 
cellent cooperation and participation, not only in the meet- 
ing but also in the suggestions for the program. The Council 
is grateful to the officers and personnel of the state society 
for their enthusiastic assistance in helping to develop all 
phases of the conference. There was good representation 
from national groups as well as lay leaders of rural organiza- 
tions. The news coverage was excellent and all of the speak- 
ers cooperated in radio, television, and personal appearances 
as well as addressing various clubs, etc. It was believed 
there were more farm people attending this conference than 
any of the previous ones. 

Activities of Advisory Members.—Mrs. Charles W. Sewell 
participated in a Senior Medical Student program at the 
University of Kansas, School of Medicine, Kansas City, Kan.; 
participated in the 14th National Conference on Rural 
Health; addressed the Senior-Junior Medical Student Group 
in Indiana; addressed the Arkansas Rural Health Confer- 
ence; and participated in five radio broadcasts, three tele- 
vision appearances, and six tape recordings for future Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour broadcasts. Mrs. Sewell also 
participated in the Northeast Regional Conference, appear- 
ing on the program as well as acting as a consultant. 

Miss Gertrude Humphreys represented the Council and 
participated in the program of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association at its national meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Mason Lawson, Liaison Member, A. M. A. Woman’s 
Auxiliary, attended the National Conference in Wichita 
and prepared an excellent summary of the conference for 
inclusion in the Auxiliary Bulletin. 

Resignation of Council Members—Appointment of New 
Officers.—After 14 years of successfully guiding the activities 
of the Council on Rural Health, Dr. Crockett tendered his 
resignation as Chairman at the annual meeting in Atlantic 
City in June. The Board regretfully accepted his resignation 
and appointed Dr. F. A. Humphrey of Fort Collins, Colo., 
as Chairman and Dr. C. S. Mundy of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Dr. N. H. Gardner of East Hampton, Conn., as Vice-chair- 
men. Dr. Crockett will remain a member of the Council. 

The Council regretfully accepted the resignations of Dr. 
W. J. Weese at its March meeting and Dr. Willard A. 
Wright at its June meeting. 

In summing up his Council membership for the past nine 
years, Dr. Wright made this comment: 

“In general there is now a mutual respect between 
farm organizations and medical organizations, largely ac- 
complished through the efforts of the Council on Rural 
Health and various committees and others working with 
them.” 

The Council on Rural Health is grateful to the Board of 
Trustees, the House of Delegates, and the management of 
the American Medical Association and to the constituent 
medical associations and their staffs for the encouragement, 
support, and cooperation it has received during the past 
year. 


Staff Activities 


The Council office, in addition to regular routine duties, 
acts as a clearing house of information for various health 
services of organizations and agencies in rural areas; con- 
tinues to maintain working relationships with state medical 
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societies and state committees handling rural health matters. 
In addition, it handles special assignments delegated by the 
Chairman and members of the Council which. included 
attendance at state :.1ral health meetings, annual meetings 
of national farm groups, inspection trips to various parts of 
the country in connection. with future sites for national con- 
ferences and makes definite arrangements for the. national 
conference after final approval by the Council. This office 
also keeps current rosters of (a) state Rural Health Com- 
mittees, (b) state and National Grange contacts, (c) Agri- 
cultural Extension Leaders, and (d) Farm Magazine Editors; 
handles the preparation and distribution of pre-conference 
fliers, conference programs, all details in connection with 
physical arrangements at the time of the conference; mis- 
cellaneous mailings of specialized material of particular 
interest to farm people; and all details in connection with 
Council, Executive, Advisory, and special committee meet- 
ings. 

The annual digest of the 14th National Conference on 
Rural Health was compiled. Approximately 3,000 copies 
have been distributed. These were directed to state Rural 
Health Committee members, executive secretaries of state 
medical associations, members of both Houses of Congress, 
leaders of agricultural and educational groups, etc. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 individual requests for various kinds of mate- 
rials have been mailed out from this office during this 
period. 

The Council was represented at a conference of the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor in St. Louis, 
sponsored by the Council of State Governments. 

The Council was empowered by the Executive Committee 
to contact several prospective applicants for the position of 
Field Director. 

Several conferences were held with the Executive Vice- 
president relative to re-activation of the Council’s program. 
Members of the Executive Committee collaborated with the 
special study committee on a final report to be submitted to 
the full Council at its next regular meeting. 

Pamphlets.—The A. M. A. continues to receive numerous 
requests for both family health records and personal health 
information cards from agricultural and educational leaders, 
and large quantities of these have been furnished for dis- 
tribution at county, state, and national meetings. These 
originated in the Council, but in recent months the distribu- 
tion has been taken over by the Communications Division. 
The Council staff is complying with many requests to fur- 
nish the two health pamphlets, “Check and Know” and 
“A Member of the Family—Your Doctor.” 


COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC ASSEMBLY 


Council Activities 


This report includes a summary of the activities of the 
Council on Scientific Assembly for the year from July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959. 

Council Meetings.—The Council on Scientific Assembly 
held four stated meetings during the year and conferred 
with other groups four times. In addition, subcommittees of 
the Council were active during the period covered by the 
report. 

New Chairman.—Dr. Stanley P. Reimann was elected 
chairman to replace Dr. Alphonse McMahon. Dr. McMahon 
served several years with great efficiency, but asked to be 
relieved of the duties of chairman. 

Meetings with Section Secretaries.—The Council met twice 
with the Section Secretaries, once at an all day meeting in 
Chicago and once at a dinner meeting in Atlantic City. The 
increasing enthusiasm and cooperation of the Secretaries for 
the best possible kind of a program is heartening, and will 
result in a distinct contribution to graduate medical educa- 
tion. 
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Meeting with Section Representatives to the Scientific Ex- 
hibit.—The Council was host to the Section Representatives 
at dinner in Atlantic City. This group of Section officers has 
become more and more active in the Annual Meeting and 
has made fine contributions to the program. 

Meetings with Section Delegates.—Members of the Council 
were guests of the Section Delegates at breakfast meetings 
in Minneapolis and Atlantic City. The Council appreciated 
these opportunities to discuss general policies for Section 
activities with the Section Delegates. 

Publicity for A. M. A. Meetings.—The Council discussed 
various methods for bringing the two meetings of the Asso- 
ciation to the attention of the physicians of the country. It 
was felt that the situation could be improved by taking 
advantage of the facilities available. 

Date of Annual Meeting.—Future dates for the Annual 
Meeting will be placed after June 15 each year. There is 
great difficulty in obtaining desired participants on the pro- 
gram during the first part of June because of interference 
with school graduations. 

Mead Johnson Traveling Exhibit.—Approval was given to 
Mead Johnson & Company to reproduce selected scientific 
exhibits on slides for showing in foreign countries. 

Purdue Frederick Traveling Exhibits.—Approval was given 
to The Purdue Frederick Company to arrange for certain 
scientific exhibits to be shown at meetings of state and 
county medical societies and other medical groups over the 
country. 

Squibb Awards.—The Council considered an offer from 
E. R. Squibb & Sons to establish awards of $1,000 each for 
the best clinical paper read at the Annual as well as the 
Clinical Meetings. The Council was much impressed with 
the possibilities of such awards, but because of certain in- 
herent difficulties, felt that the offer should be declined at 
the present time. 

Schering Film Reports.—Avproval was given to a request 
from Schering Corporation to make a film report of the 
Dallas Clinical Meeting to be shown to the medical profes- 
sion throughout the country. 

Merck Sharp & Dohme Request for Stenotype Coverage. 


_—A request from Merck Sharp & Dohme for stenotype cov- 


erage of certain sessions at the Minneapolis Clinical Meet- 
ing was relayed to the Council. Inasmuch as the request 
came to the attention of the Council too late for investiga- 
tion, action was deferred. 

Smith, Kline & French Recognition.—The Council took 
note of the fact that Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
had presented color television programs at the Annual and 
Clinical Meetings of the American Medical Association for 
10 years. In addition to an award presented in the House 
of Delegates, the Council voted to recognize the anniversary 
at one of the General Scientific Meetings in Atlantic City. 

Liaison Committee, Medical Section, Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association.—The Liaison Committee of the Medi- 
cal Section of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
considered 26 suggestions for the improvement of the Annual 
Meeting. These matters are being studied for implementa- 
tion. Members of the Liaison Committee are: Dr. W. D. 
Snively, Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, Ind.; Dr. 
Edward Henderson, Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Dr. John Henderson, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Dr. Edwin B. McLean, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Dr. Clayton G. Weigand, Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Stanton M. Hardy, Lederle Labora- 
tories, Pearl River, N. Y., and Dr. Charles E. Lyght, Merck 
Sharp & Dohme, Rahway, N. J. 

Nomination for Distinguished Service Award.—In accord- 
ance with a request from the Board of Trustees, the Council 
on Scientific Assembly presented a list of seven nominees 
for the Distinguished Service award. The Board of Trustees 
submitted three names from this list to the House of Dele- 
gates. Dr. Michael E. DeBakey was the final selection by 
the House of Delegates for this outstanding award. This 
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achievement, by a member of the Council on Scientific As- 
sembly, is an indication of the outstanding caliber of the 
physicians serving on the councils and committees of the 
American Medical Association. 

Award for Scientific Achievement.—The Council voted to 
recommend to the Board of Trustees that it consider the 
establishment of an award for “scientific achievement and its 
applicability to medicine” in addition to the Distinguished 
Service award and the Citation of a Layman for Distin- 
guished Service. This matter is under consideration by the 
Board. 

Clinical Laboratory Examinations at Annual Meeting.—A 
proposition from the Section on Pathology and Physiology, 
whereby blood counts, blood chemistry, urine analysis, and 
Papanicolaou tests would be made in the Scientific Exhibit 
at the Atlantic City meeting for physicians requesting such 
tests was considered and was not accepted. At the Atlantic 
City meeting, the Section on Pathology and Physiology 
passed a resolution urging the Council to reconsider the 
proposition for the Miami Beach meeting. 

Trans-Atlantic Conference.—The Council approved a 
Trans-Atlantic Conference with the British Medical Associa- 
tion for the Clinical Meeting in Dallas. The program will 
be carried on by two-way telephone conversations between 
panels in Glasgow and Dallas. Smith, Kline & French Labor- 
atories will sponsor the project. 

Society for Investigative Dermatology.—The Council ap- 
proved a request from the Section on Dermatology, whereby 
the Society for Investigative Dermatology will hold _ its 
meetings in Miami Beach in conjunction with that Section. 

Integration of Other Specialty Groups with Sections.—The 
proposition of integrating specialty groups with respective 
Sections of the American Medical Association has been 
approved in principle by the Council. The Association for 
Research in Ophthalmology has been meeting with the 
Section on Ophthalmology for some years, on a year to year 
basis, and the Society for Investigative Dermatology will 
meet with the Section on Dermatology in Miami Beach in 
1960 on a trial basis. In addition, some 34 other organiza- 
tions contribute to the program of the Annual Meeting to 
a greater or lesser degree. A recommendation that the 
American College of Chest Physicians combine its meetings 
in whole or in part with the Section on Diseases of the 
Chest emphasized the fact that the whole matter of integra- 
tion should be studied further with a definite clarification 
of the issue. The Chairman of the Council appointed a 
committee to study the problem and report back to the 
Council. 

Inclusion of Color Television with Orthopedic Surgery.— 
The Secretary of the Section on Orthopedic Surgery, at the 
request of the Council, discussed the possibility of integrat- 
ing part of the program of that Section with color television 
at the Miami Beach meeting. The matter is being studied 
and the Secretary will report to the Council at the coming 
Conference of Section Secretaries. 

Admission Restrictions to Scientific Activities —-Members of 
the Council were concerned about the restrictions imposed 
for admission of physicians only to Convention Hall in 
Atlantic City on certain mornings during the meeting. This 
deprived other persons from attending the scientific activi- 
ties located in the hall during those periods, some of whom 
should have been admitted. The chairman of the Council 
appointed a committee to study the problem. 

Physicians’ Art Exhibit.—The Council recommended that 
the American Physicians’ Art Association be encouraged 
and that proper space for its exhibit be arranged by the 
American Medical Association at Annual Meetings. 

Allergy Session.—The Council approved a request from the 
American Academy of Allergy and the American College of 
Allergists for a Session on Allergy under the Section on 
Miscellaneous Topics at the Miami Beach Annual Meeting, 
1960. 
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Science Fair.—The Science Fair Committee of the Council 
attended the National Science Fair in Hartford, Conn., 
selecting four exhibits for awards. The two top winners 
brought their exhibits to the Atlantic City Meeting where 
they were displayed in the Scientific Exhibit. The expense 
was borne by the Communications Division of the American 
Medical Association. 

Council Committees.—The Chairman of the Council ap- 
pointed seven committees, composed of Council members, 
to take care of the following phases of the Council’s activi- 
ties: 

Executive Committee 

Scientific Exhibit Committee 

Motion Picture and Medical Television Committee 

Science Fair Committee 

Distinguished Service Award Committee 

Committee to Study Admission Restrictions at Annual 
Meeting 

Committee to Study Integration Problems with Specialty 
Groups 

Minneapolis Clinical Meeting.—The Council members ob- 
served at great length all scientific activities at the Clinical 
Meeting in Minneapolis, including lectures, color television, 


Trans-Atlantic Conference, motion pictures, and scientific 


exhibits. Studies were made concerning features that could 
be expanded, improved or deleted for the Dallas Clinical 
Meeting in 1959. Members of the local committee in Dallas 
were guests of the Council in Minneapolis and conferred 
with the Council throughout the week. 

Atlantic City Annual Meeting.—Meetings of the 21 Sec- 
tions of the Scientific Assembly were assigned to various 
members of the Council for observation. Council members 
not otherwise engaged (in the House of Delegates or with 
the Board of Trustees) spent practically the entire week in 
studying scientific activities and informing themselves con- 
cerning methods for obtaining the best results in the future. 

Five Sections passed resolutions at their business meetings 
some of which will be considered by the Council on Scien- 
tific Assembly, and others referred to the proper agencies. 

Section on Surgery, General and Abdominal.—A resolu- 
tion requesting that the name of this Section be shortened 
to Section on Surgery. 

Section on Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology.—A 
resolution requesting that audiograms be included in the 
physical examinations of physicians at the Annual Meeting. 

Section on Pathology and Physiology.—A resolution urg- 
ing the Council on Scientific Assembly to continue ex- 
ploration of the possible establishment of an exhibit in 
clinical pathology of a practical scope. 

Section on Ophthalmology.—A resolution directing the 
attention of the medical profession to the Glaucoma Iden- 
tification Card which will make immediately available to 
all attending physicians information concerning the pa- 
tient’s use of and requirements for miotics and other 
medications. 

Section on Anesthesiology.—A resolution in opposition 
to a third year of training in anesthesiology. A resolution 
approving mouth-to-mouth breathing in resuscitation. 
Future Plans.—The Council on Scientific Assembly is 

aware of the evolution taking place in medical meetings of 
all kinds, and is studying the problem so that meetings of 
the American Medical Association will be of the greatest 
possible benefit to the physicians of America. Several fac- 
tors may be mentioned. 

Total attendance at annual and clinical meetings at the 
present time usually exhausts the capacity of hotels for sleep- 
ing rooms in the cities where the meetings are held. An in- 
creased total attendance cannot be expected, therefore, 
unless physicians living in the areas of the meetings attend 
in greater numbers. 

Specialty organizations have increased both in number and 
in attendance over the years, competing with the Sections of 
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the Scientific Assembly. Studies are being made concerning 
a joint cooperative effort between some of the specialty 
groups and the Sections. 

Joint meetings of Sections of the Scientific Assembly are 
increasing in number and the Council is encouraging the 
trend. 

Methods of medical communication are being studied. 
The popularity of visual methods is bringing about a combi- 
nation of such methods with the spoken word. 

Staff Activities 

This report covers activities of the headquarters staff of 
the Council on Scientific Assembly for the year 1958-1959. 
In some instances there is duplication with the report of 
Council activities since the staff attended Council meetings 
and carried out the directions of the Council. 

Council Meetings.—The Council on Scientific Assembly 
held four stated meetings during the year and conferred 
with other groups four times. In addition, subcommittees of 
the Council were active during the period covered by the 
report. The staff made all arrangements for these meetings, 
preparing the agenda, arranging for hotel rooms, lunches 
and dinners, keeping the minutes and carrying out the 
recommendations of the Council. 

Meetings with Section Secretaries.—The Council met twice 
with the Section Secretaries, once at an all day meeting in 
Chicago and once at a dinner meeting in Atlantic City. The 
staff performed the usual functions incidental to the ad- 
ministration of these meetings. Preliminary correspondence 
and telephone conversations, followed by individual contacts 
after the meeting, helped to maintain the enthusiasm and 
cooperation of the Section Secretaries. 

Meeting with Section Representatives to the Scientific 
Exhibit.—The Council was host to the Section Representa- 
tives at dinner in Atlantic City. This group of Section Offi- 
cers has become more and more active in the Annual Meet- 
ing and has made distinct contributions to the program. 
Members of the staff made arrangements for the dinner, and 
welcomed the opportunity of meeting personally this im- 
portant group of Section officers who have become more 
and more active in their contributions of time and effort 
at the Annual Meeting. ; 

Meetings with Section Delegates.—-Members of the Council 
were guests of the Section Delegates at breakfast meetings 
in Minneapolis and Atlantic City. A member of the staff 
attended both meetings, appreciating the opportunity of dis- 
cussing general policies for Sections with the Section 
Delegates. 

Requests from Pharmaceutical Houses.—Several requests 
from the following pharmaceutical houses were received at 
Headquarters and transmitted to the Council for considera- 
tion: 

Mead Johnson & Company to reproduce selected scien- 
tific exhibits on slides for showing in foreign countries. 

Purdue Frederick Company to arrange for certain 
scientific exhibits to be shown at medical meetings over 
the country. 

Schering Corporation to make a film report of the Dallas 
Clinical Meeting. 

Merck Sharp and Dohme to make stenotype reports of 
the Minneapolis Clinical Meeting. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons to establish an award of $1,000 
each for the best clinical paper read at the Annual and 
Clinical meetings. 

As much information as possible was secured by the staff 
about each of these propositions and reported to the Council. 

Liaison Committee, Medical Section, Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association.—Members of the staff conferred with 
this group on several occasions. The 26 suggestions for the 
improvement of the Annual Meeting are being studied by the 
staff. 
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Nominations for Distinguished Service Award.—The staff 
secured biographies of nine nominees of the Council for the 
Distinguished Service Award. The names of the seven nom- 
inees finally selected were transmitted to the Board of Trus- 
tees with biographies. 

Clinical Laboratory Examinations at Annual Meeting.—The 
Council considered a proposition from the Section on Path- 
ology and Physiology, whereby blood counts, blood chem- 
istry, urine analysis and Papanicolaou tests would be made 
in the Scientific Exhibit at the Atlantic City meeting for 
physicians requesting such tests. Members of the staff held 
several conferences with representatives of the Section on 
Pathology and Physiology, besides carrying on much corre- 
spondence. A legal ruling on the matter was obtained from 
the Law Department. 

Trans-Atlantic Conference.—The Council approved a 
Trans-Atlantic Conference with the British Medical Associa- 
tion for the Clinical Meeting in Dallas. The program will be 
carried on by two-way telephone conversations between 
panels in Glasgow and Dallas. Smith, Kline & French Lab- 
oratories will sponsor the project. Members of the staff 
communicated with officers of the British Medical Associa- 
tion both in London and Glasgow, as well as with repre- 
sentatives of Smith, Kline & French Laboratories in Phila- 
delphia and with the local chairman of the program in Dallas. 

Society for Investigative Dermatology.—The Council ap- 
proved a request from the Section on Dermatology, whereby 
the Society for Investigative Dermatology will hold _ its 
meetings in Miami Beach in conjunction with that Section. 
Members of the staff communicated with officers of the 
Society, as well as the Section, and made preliminary ar- 
rangements for the 1960 meeting. 

Science Fair.—A member of the staff accompanied mem- 
bers of the Council on Scientific Assembly to the National 
Science Fair in Hartford, Conn., where two high school stu- 
dents were selected to attend the Atlantic City Meeting. 
The staff assisted the Council and made the necessary ar- 
rangements for the exhibits in Atlantic City. 

Student A. M. A.—The Secretary of the Council, with a 
committee appointed for the purpose, studied the scientific 
exhibits at the meeting of the Student American Medical 
Association and selected two exhibits for showing at the 
meeting of the American Medical Association in Atlantic 
City. 

Section Officers.—There were 115 officers of the 21 Sec- 
tions, with whom contact was maintained throughout the 
year. A list of the officers with addresses was prepared and 
widely distributed. Letterheads for most of the officers were 
printed and sent out. The bulletin, “Information for Sec- 
tion Officers,” was revised according to new Bylaws and 
distributed. Likewise, “Section Rules and Regulations for 
each Section were revised and distributed as well as “Rules 
and Regulations of the Scientific Assembly.” 

Program Copy.—Copy for the official program was assem- 
bled and edited by the staff and sent to the printer. Proofs 
were read and corrected and an index prepared. The Minne- 
apolis program contained 475 names of participants and the 
Atlantic City program 2,000 names. 

Applications for Scientific Exhibit.—Application blanks for 
space in the Scientific Exhibit at the Annual Meeting were 
prepared by the staff and sent to Section Secretaries, Section 
Representatives to the Scientific Exhibit, deans of medical 
schools and a mailing list of about 1,000 names carefully 
selected from several thousand previous participants in the 
Scientific Exhibit. Many individual requests were also filled. 
As each application was received, it was numbered accord- 
ing to the Section specified. Multiple copies were made of 
each application which were sent to Section Secretaries, to 
Section Representatives and to other sources, as necessary, 
for opinions, After the closing date, Section officers again 
reviewed the applications and submitted revised lists for 
acceptance or rejection. On the basis of these opinions copies 
of the applications were submitted to the three members of 
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the Committee on Scientific Exhibit with recommendations 
for acceptance or rejection. Members of the Committee 
studied all applications returning their reports to the staff 
with notations, agreeing or not agreeing with the recommen- 
dations. Three hundred eighty-five exhibits were accepted 
for the Atlantic City Meeting from about 600 applications. 
All applicants were notified by the staff concerning accept- 
ance or rejection. 

Applications for space in the Scientific Exhibit at the 
Clinical Meeting followed a somewhat different pattern, 
since the Sections did not participate. Very few mailings 
were made of application blanks, except in response to spe- 
cial requests. In a few instances award winners at the pre- 
vious Annual Meeting were urged to submit applications. 
Information concerning the acceptability of applicants was 
obtained as necessary and recommendations passed to the 
Committee on Scientific Exhibit in the usual manner. One 
hundred twenty-five applications were received of which 
101 were accepted. Each applicant was notified by the staff 
of the decision of the Committee. Special exhibits brought 
the total number in Minneapolis to 120. 

Floor Plan for Scientific Exhibit—The floor plan for the 
Scientific Exhibit at the Annual Meeting was arranged by 
Sections of the Scientific Assembly, with each exhibitor be- 
ing assigned space according to his needs. This required 
much time by the staff, several trial plans being drawn 
before one was obtained which was acceptable. Although 
an effort was made to allow 50% of the floor area for aisles, 
this could not be done at Atlantic City because of posts. 
The final plan was submitted to the Convention Services 
Department for copying, after which it was printed. Each 
exhibitor received a copy, showing the exact location, space 
number and size of booth. 

The floor plan for the Clinical Meeting followed a similar 
procedure. 

Exhibitors Requirements.—The staff mailed a blank to 
each applicant in the Scientific Exhibit who was accepted re- 
questing information concerning special requirements, such 
as illumination, power outlets, transparency cases and 
shelves. The information was assembled and turned over to 
the Convention Services Department for transmission to the 
exhibit contractor, 

Speakers Requirements.—The staff mailed cards to all 
speakers on the scientific program requesting information 
concerning special requirements for speakers. The replies 
were assembled and turned over to the Convention Services 
Department. 

Committee on Awards.—The Committee on Awards for 
the Scientific Exhibit consisted of five physicians selected 
from a panel of 25 names approved by the Council on 
Scientific Assembly. Service on the Committee on Awards 
required that members have no other duties on Monday and 
Tuesday of the week of the meeting, either during the day 
or the evening. 

Members of the staff briefed the Committee on its duties, 
sat in with it on its deliberations, obtained the services of 
various consultants as advisors, wrote the final report, and 
accompanied the members when recipients were notified of 
awards. 

Medals and Certificates.—During the summer and fall of 
1958, the six medals awarded in the Scientific Exhibit at 
the San Francisco Meeting, 1958, were engraved and sent 
to recipients. Accompanying each medal were certificates, 
one for each person named on the medals. These, together 
with certificates of merit and certificates of honorable men- 
tion, were engraved and signed by the President of the 
American Medical Association and by the Secretary of the 
Council on Scientific Assembly. 

Special. Exhibits.—The staff secured all supplies and made 
arrangements for special exhibits. 

The special exhibit on fractures shown both at Minne- 
apolis and Atlantic City, required a supply of surgical gowns 
and trousers, nurses gowns, rubber gloves, sheets, pillows 
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and pillow cases, plaster bandages of various sizes, cast 
knives, and a long list of miscellaneous supplies necessary 
for good fracture treatment. All these were checked and 
sorted by the staff before each meeting and packed in special 
cases for easy access during the demonstrations. The illus- 
trations for the walls of each booth were checked and packed 
so that installation was readily accomplished. The pamphlet 
on fractures for distribution during the meeting was edited 
and printed by the staff. 

The Special Exhibit on Fresh Tissue Pathology at the At- 
lantic City Meeting used a large number of white laboratory 
coats, rubber gloves, trays for specimens, three deep freezers 
and the necessary towels, buckets, and trash cans. The staff 
made all arrangements, except for the actual collection of 
specimens. 

The Special Exhibit on Pulmonary Function at Atlantic 
City required the services of the staff in providing space for 
equipment, together with platforms, speakers’ stand, micro- 
phone, and chairs supplied by the Convention Services De- 
partment. 

The Special Exhibit for the Centennial of the Section on 
Nervous and Mental Diseases was prepared and installed by 
the staff, with the advice of officers of that Section. Con- 
struction of the exhibit was done by the Exhibits Section of 
the Communications Division. 

Physical Examinations Made at the Atlantic City Meeting. 
—“An Annual P. E. for Every M.D.,” required a large 
amount of preparation by the staff. The location of this 
feature was especially difficult because of the sensitivity of 
electrocardiogram instruments to outside influences. Cots 
were furnished, with tables for ten instruments and all 
necessary arrangements for technicians, clerks and consult- 
ants. Chest x-rays, on the other hand, required space close 
to a high powered electric source. The lead wall for the 
x-ray room is owned by the Association and carried to the 
meeting. Several conferences were held by the staff with 
representatives of the General Electric Company, X-ray De- 
partment, in preparation for this feature. Careful attention 
was given to space needs and traffic flow to accommodate 
the many hundreds of physicians who took advantage of the 
opportunity for physical examinations. 

Question and Answer Conferences.—Arrangements were 
made at the Atlantic City Meeting for two question and 
answer conferences. One was on diet in cooperation with 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Association and the other on diabetes in cooperation 
with the American Diabetes Association, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Howard F. Root, Boston. The conferences 
were conducted continuously throughout the week. The 
staff made all necessary arrangements for each of these 
conferences. 

Hotel Accommodations.—All participants on the program, 
at both Annual and Clinical Meetings, were sent hotel ac- 
commodation blanks marked “Scientific Assembly.” The Con- 
vention Bureau in each instance was alerted to watch for 
these forms, and assign rooms as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with the applicant’s wishes. In addition, reserva- 
tions in hotels were made for demonstrators in the fracture 
exhibit, special exhibit committees, and Section officers, 
through the Convention Services Department. 

Medical Students.—Arrangements were made with the 
Convention Services Department for a group of medical 
students to assist with the details of the Scientific Exhibit 
at the Annual Meeting, and to serve as ushers in the meet- 
ing rooms. 

Council Office at Meeting.—At the Annual and Clinical 
Meetings the Council on Scientific Assembly maintained an 
office in the Scientific Exhibit, from which the staff admin- 
istered all scientific activities. The Secretary of the Council 
also acted as director of the Scientific Exhibit with a desk 
easily available to all scientific exhibitors and visitors alike. 
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At the Clinical Meeting in Minneapolis, the Staff was di- 
vided for the first time, with demonstrators’ badges for the 
Scientific Exhibit being distributed in the General Registra- 
tion area. This required a. somewhat larger force than. pre- 
viously, when all administrative activities were carried on 
in one place. 

Section Papers and Minutes.—Section papers and minutes 
of the Section business meetings were delivered to the staff 
at Atlantic City by each Section Secretary. The papers, with 
approval slips, were turned over to the Editor of THe 
JourNAL. The minutes of the Sections were assembled and 
prepared for publication in THE JouRNAL. 

Deadlines.—_The staff arranged a series of deadlines for 
various activities during the year. 

Aug. 1. Applications closed for space in the Scientific 

Exhibit at the Minneapolis Meeting. 

* 1. Program copy for the Minneapolis Meeting was 

ue. 

Sept. 15. Preliminary program submitted for Convention 

Number of THE JourNAL. 

Sept. 25. Applicants for space in Scientific Exhibit notified 

of decision of Committee. 

Oct. 15. Meeting with Section Secretaries, when prelim- 

inary plans for Atlantic City were announced. 

Nov. 21. All material for shipment to Minneapolis to be 

ready. 

June 5. Deadline for assembling material for shipment to 

Atlantic City. 

Minneapolis Clinical Meeting.—The Minneapolis Clinical 
Meeting was eminently successful from a scientific stand- 
point. All activities were well attended, and there was a 
general feeling of enthusiasm throughout the week. There 
were 224 presentations of all types—lectures, panels, sym- 
posiums, motion pictures, color television, breakfast confer- 
ences, scientific exhibits, and special demonstrations. The 
total participants numbered 519 of which 35 were on the 
program two or more times. Only 30% of the participants 
came from the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

There were four meeting rooms with programs in progress 
simultaneously, morning and afternoon. Lectures were pre- 
sented in one room, panel discussions in another and color 
television in the third room. Symposiums were presented in 
the fourth room each morning and motion pictures each 
afternoon. At the same time, demonstrations in the Scientific 
Exhibit were conducted continuously in 120 exhibits. 

Many features of the meeting were worthy of mention. 
The ten breakfast conferences, presented at a Clinical Meet- 
ing for the first time, were sufficiently well attended to de- 
serve repetition. The Trans-Atlantic Conference, with the 
British Medical Association, was a distinct success, with a 
clinical pathological conference on chest disease. Panels in 
Southampton and in Minneapolis discussed the subject to 
capacity audiences in both places. Spectacular exhibits on 
the history of medicine in the Minnesota area were arranged 
by Dr. Thomas A. Peppard, Minneapolis, and attracted 
much attention. Demonstrations on the problems of delivery, 
under the auspices of Dr. Mancel T. Mitchell, Minneapolis, 
were presented eight times during the week. The special 
exhibit on fractures, presented by a committee headed by 
Dr. Ralph G. Carothers, Cincinnati, as chairman, attracted 
the usual large audience. 

A diversified program, such as was presented in Minne- 
apolis, is of necessity the product of various individuals with 
specialized experiences. The staff wishes to express appre- 
ciation to members of the local committee, especially to Dr. 
O. L. Norman Nelson, General Chairman, who kept the 
whole program moving; to Dr. N. L. Gault Jr., who pro- 
duced an outstanding program that taxed the capacity of 
the meeting halls most of the time; to Dr. James R. Fox, 
for the color television program and the Trans-Atlantic 
conference; and to Mr. Thomas P. Cook, Executive Secre- 
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tary of the Hennepin County Medical Society, Minneapolis, 
for his continued assistance with the many details incidental 
to the planning of the program. 

Annual Meeting—Atlantic City.—Meetings in Atlantic City 
are always well attended, and the one in 1959 attracted a 
large number of physicians. The headquarters for scientific 
activities was the commodious Convention Hall, but some 
of the Section meetings were held in nearby hotels along 
the boardwalk and easily reached. Attendance at most Sec- 
tion meetings was satisfactory. 

The General Scientific Meetings on Monday afternoon 
and Tuesday morning, devoted to diseases of the blood, were 
especially popular. The 21 Sections of the Scientific Assem- 
bly held 56 meetings, nine of which were joint sessions—in 
most cases two or three Sections meeting together. In one 
instance six Sections conducted a joint symposium on he- 
patic diseases and at another time seven Sections presented 
a joint symposium on childbirth. Both of these features at- 
tracted large audiences and laid the pattern for similar ac- 
tivities in the future. The Section on Military Medicine ex- 
perimented with a program that combined various audiovis- 
ual features with the lecture program. There were 276 
individual lectures, 19 panel discussions, and 14 symposiums 
presented by the Sections. 

Centennial ceremonies were conducted by seven Sections: 
Experimental Medicine and Therapeutics, Internal Medicine, 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Pathology and Physiology, Preventive Medicine and Surgery. 
Guest speakers included Mr. Andrew Claye, Leeds, England, 
President of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists, Dr. J. N. Morris, London Hospital Research Lab- 
oratories, and Dr. R. R. Coombs, Department of Pathology, 
University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 

Color television programs were presented each morning 
and afternoon throughout the week. A feature was the repe- 
tition of a surgical clinic by Dr. I. S. Ravdin presented at 
the first color television program ten years previously. Appre- 
ciation is extended to Atlantic City Hospital for its coopera- 
tion and to Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia, for sponsoring the program. 

Motion pictures were shown continuously throughout the 
week, covering all phases of medicine. In many instances, 
there was a discussion of the film by the author, which 
added interest for appreciative audiences. A special feature 
was an evening program on hospital sepsis with discussions 
of the motion picture by outstanding authorities. 

The Scientific Exhibit included 385 exhibits of which 352 
were shown under Section auspices. The special exhibits 
conducted by Sections were especially attractive. Pulmonary 
function was presented by the Section on Diseases of the 
Chest and fresh tissue pathology by the Section on Pathology 
and Physiology. 

Physical examinations of physicians attending the meeting 
were conducted by the Section on General Practice with 
the assistance of cardiologists and radiologists. The National 
Tuberculosis Association made 802 chest x-rays of which 
18% showed some abnormality. More than 1,000 electro- 
cardiograms were taken, of which 22% of the cases were 
abnormal. 

Other features included the special exhibit on fractures, 
which was as popular as ever. The question and answer 
conference on diabetes was conducted continuously, with no 
time out for lunch, to an ever present, interested audience. 
In addition, there was a question and answer conference on 
diet and an exhibit symposium on arthritis and rheumatism, 
both of which were highly successful. 

Awards in the Scientific Exhibit included 6 medals, 23 
certificates of merit, 25 honorable mention certificates and 
2 certificates of appreciation. In addition, awards were made 
for medical illustration and medical photography. The Sec- 
tion on Urology presented the John H. Morrissey Award 
and the Section on Ophthalmology an award of $250 to the 
best exhibit in the respective Sections. 
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Total participants in the scientific program numbered 
about 2,000, coming from 43 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as from 14 foreign countries. 

The staff appreciated the cooperation and unstinted con- 
tribution of time and effort on the part of Section officers, 
various special committees and numerous participants in the 
program at Atlantic City. Their patience and cordiality, 
often under trying circumstances, made the problem of ad- 
ministering the meeting infinitely easier. 

Cooperation with A. M. A. Divisions.—Cooperation was 
maintained constantly with the various departments of the 
Association throughout the year in matters pertaining to the 
scientific program at the Annual and Clinical Meetings. 

Business Division: Circulation and Records Department.— 
The staff checked the eligibility of all participants in the 
scientific program with the Records Department which in- 
cluded some 2,000 names on the program for the Annual 
Meeting and some 475 names for the Clinical Meeting. 
During the Annual and Clinical Meetings, close contact was 
maintained with this department in connection with regis- 
tration problems of scientific exhibitors, Section officers, in- 
vited guests, etc. 

Convention Services Department.—The staff cooperated 
with the Convention Services Department relative to all 
services incidental to the smooth operation of the scientific 
program at both meetings, which included technical ar- 
rangements for meeting rooms as well as the Scientific Ex- 
hibit; arrangements for hotel accommodations for Section 
officers, special demonstrators in the Scientific Exhibit and 
program participants, Council members and staff; transpor- 
tation of staff to the meetings, as well as shipment of all 
equipment; employment of personnel to serve as ushers in 
the meeting rooms, patients in the Scientific Exhibit, as well 
as office assistants, messengers, and many other details in- 
volved in running the meeting. 

Industrial Exhibits.—The staff continued its cordial rela- 
tionship with the Industrial Exhibit staff. 

Operating Services Department.—The staff cooperated 
with the Operating Services Department in matters pertain- 
ing to the production of the Scientific Programs and other 
material necessary for the meetings. 

Communications Division: Press Relations.—The staff co- 
operated with the Press Department concerning publicity 
for the program. It supplied names and addresses of all 
speakers and scientific exhibitors, as well as titles of papers, 
panel discussions, etc., and abstracts when needed. 

Program Development.—The staff cooperated with this 
new department in the Communications Division in helping 
to develop publicity for the scientific program in the best 
manner possible. It furnished highlights of the program for 
inclusion in advertisements which were published in THE 
Journat, and offered its services whenever needed. 

AMA News.—The staff continued to cooperate with the 
AMA News staff throughout the year. 

Special Services.—The staff enlisted the service of the 
Special Services Department in making the cover for the 
Scientific Program for the Annual Meeting. The Council 
staff also continued to cooperate with this department in 
supplying material for the preliminary summary for the 
Annual Meeting. 

Daily Bulletin.—The staff continued to cooperate with the 
Editor of the Daily Bulletin for the Annual as well as the 
Clinical Meeting. It supplied as much scientific program 
material as possible and the complete report of the Commit- 
tee on Awards at the Annual Meeting. 

Scientific Activities Division.—The staff continued to avail 
itself of the services of the various councils and committees 
under this division. Confidential opinions were received on 
certain applicants for space in the Scientific Exhibit at both 
the Annual and Clinical Meeting. Various members of these 
councils were asked to check over the Scientific Exhibits at 
the meetings. The Bureau of Investigation checked all ap- 
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plications for space in the Scientific Exhibit to make certain 
that none appeared in their files. These services were much 
appreciated by the Council staff. 

The Council also cooperated with the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition in presenting excellent exhibits at both the 
Annual and Clinical Meetings as well as Diet Conferences 
at the Annual Meeting, and with the Committee on Cos- 
metics presenting a session on Cutaneous Facial Disfigure- 
ment under the Section on Miscellaneous Topics at the An- 
nual Meeting. 

Scientific Publications.—The Council furnished the Editor 
of THE JournNAL with copy for the Convention Number of 
Tue Journat for both the Annual and Clinical Meeting for 
the preliminary scientific program. It also furnished material, 
from time to time, for notices calling attention to the forth- 
coming program. During the Annual Meeting, the staff col- 
lected all of the papers which were read before the General 
Scientific Meetings and Section meetings, together with the 
approval slips, and turned them over to the Editorial De- 
partment for publication in THe JouRNAL or one of the 
special journals. 

Socio-Economics Division.—The staff continued to cooper- 
ate with the various councils and departments in this divi- 
sion with either scientific exhibits or scientific programs. 
It cooperated with the Committee on Aging of the Council 
on Medical Service in presenting a full day’s program on 
aging under the Section on Miscellaneous Topics at the 
Atlantic City Meeting in June. 

Attendance at Other Meetings.—During the year the Sec- 
retary of the Council attended various meetings over the 
country, participating on some of the programs. He read 
papers at the meeting of the Northwest Conference on Dis- 
eases Transmitted by Animals, in Hamilton, Montana, and 
at the meeting of the Medical Writers Association in Chi- 
cago. He conferred with the Committee on Section Work of 
the Southern Medical Association in New Orleans, and 
served on the Committee on Awards of the American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology in Chicago. 
He participated in panel discussions at the meeting of 
the Association of Medical Illustrators in Dallas and the 
meeting of Professional Convention Managers Association 
at Bal Harbour, Fla. Other meetings included the Academy 
of General Practice in San Francisco, the American Public 
Health Association in St. Louis, and the American Academy 
of Orthopedic Surgery in Chicago. 


COMMITTEE ON COSMETICS 
Committee Activities 


The Committee on Cosmetics continued to function in an 
educational and liaison capacity between the medical pro- 
fession, the cosmetic industry and the public in a rapidly 
expanding area with broadening medical implications. In 
1958, well over 2 billion dollars were spent by the American 
public on cosmetics and allied preparations which represent 
the products that come within the direct purview of the 
Committee on Cosmetics. More significant than increasing 
volume alone is the trend toward the incorporation of drugs 
into products merchandized as cosmetics and accepted and 
used by the public as such. The concept of a cosmetic as a 
product containing only physiologically inert ingredients is 
becoming more historical than real. In spite of the changing 
character of these products there are no legal requirements 
for the pre-testing of new cosmetics. However, concern for 
public health is reflected in the introduction into the 86th 
Congress of two bills whose purpose is to provide for the 
safety of chemicals in cosmetics. A second trend of growing 
concern to the Committee is the increased amount of mis- 
information on the basic physiology of the skin and the 
cutaneous effects of cosmetic chemicals directed to the 
public through mass media advertising. 
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Educational Activities.—The symposium reports, exhibits, 
and pamphlets which the Committee sponsors are intended 
primarily to serve in the continuing education of the physi- 
cian, Although the medical profession is the major target, 
experience has shown that scientists in areas allied to medi- 
cine and those in industry have been enlightened and stim- 
ulated by the Committee’s educational activities. The public 
has been reached through widespread mass media publicity 
of published material and through -articles- published in 
Today’s Health. 

Symposiums.—The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has published in monograph torm the third 
symposium of ‘ie Committee on Cosmetics which was pre- 
sented before the Medical Sciences Section of that Associa- 
tion. This monograph “The Human Integument” is edited 
by Dr. Stephen Rothman, Chairman of the Committee. The 
12 papers in the monograph represent a Committee endeavor 
to-call attention to the impact of the basic biological sciences 
on the progress of medical science. It is intended to show 
that research in cutaneous physiology and its application to 
clinical dermatology has produced new ideas and knowledge 
which will improve patient care. The papers evolve about 
four major issues: (1) the protective function of the skin, 
(2) circulation and vascular reactions, (3) sebaceous gland 
secretion, and (4) pathogenic factors in premalignant con- 
ditions and malignancies of the skin. 

The fourth symposium of the Committee was held during 
the Annual Meeting of the A. M. A. in Atlantic City, June 9, 
1959. This symposium “The Management of Cutaneous 
Facial Disfigurement” was planned to promote one of the 
Committee’s major objectives; namely, to alert the medical 
profession to the severe psychological implications of condi- 
tions characterized by temporary or permanent skin dis- 
figurement. 

A summary of the symposium papers was published in 
THE Journa (170:1194 [July 4] 1959) and the complete 
papers will appear in THE JouRNAL in the near future as 
reports to the Committee. 

The fifth symposium of the Committee will be presented 
at the Clinical Meeting of the A. M. A. in Dallas on Dec. 
2, 1959. The program “Sunlight and the Skin” was selected 
because of the significance of cutaneous exposure to solar 
radiation in this geographical area. Drs. Stephen Rothman 
and Raymond R. Suskind will serve as co-chairmen. The 
program will include the following papers: The Physical 
Factors in Sun Exposures, The Physiological and Pathologi- 
cal Changes in Sunburning and Suntanning, The Patho- 
genesis of Solar Hypersensitivity, Cutaneous Diseases 
Provoked or Aggravated by Sunlight, The Sunlight Factor 
in Aging and Skin Cancer, The Medical and Cosmetic Uses 
of Solar Radiation and U.V.L., The Prevention and Man- 
agement of Harmful Effects Induced by Sunlight—Physical 
and Chemical Sunscreens and The Use and Abuse of the 
Psoralens. Speakers will include: Drs. Farrington Daniels, 
Jr., Allan L. Lorincz, James B. Howell, John M. Knox 
and Samuel Wm. Becker, Jr., Harold Blum, R. L. Baer, 
Kenneth Burdick. 

Exhibits.—-The Committee in cooperation with the Com- 
munications Division has under construction a new exhibit 
“Sunlight and the Skin,” which is intended for professional 
audiences and will cover such phases of the problem as the 
effects of chronic and acute exposures and the pathogenesis 
of ultraviolet rays. This new exhibit will be shown for the 
first time at the Clinical Meeting in Dallas in December. 
The Committee also has under consideration at the present 
time a second exhibit which will concern dermatitis caused 
by various types of cosmetics. 

Pamphlets.-Two pamphlets are being prepared to sup- 
plement the exhibit “Sunlight and the Skin.” The first is a 
composite of two reports already published by the Com- 
mittee on the medical significance of solar radiation. The 
second pamphlet, written for the public, will be provided 
to viewing physicians for distribution in their offices. This 
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pamphlet will include instructions on a safe way to achieve 
skin tanning with special emphasis on the consequences of 
overexposure to the skin’s health and appearance. 
Reports.—-The Committee communicates to the medical 
profession at large through its reports published in Tue 
Journat. These are frequently written by individual Com- 
mittee members on topics which are particularly timely and 
significant. Two such reports have been published recently. 


~ They are: “Suntanning—Potentiation with Oral Medication” 


and “Inclusion of Antibiotics in Cosmetic Preparations.” 
Two reports on hirsutism are awaiting publication; namely, 
“The Diagnosis and Management of Hirsutism” and “Elec- 
trolytic Methods in the Management of Hirsutism.” Nearing 
completion are a Committee statement on the use of drugs 
in cosmetics and a status report on the safety of aerosol 
hair lacquer sprays. Reports to the Committee under con- 
sideration at the present time are eight papers presented 
at the Committee’s most recent symposium “The Manage- 
ment of Cutaneous Facial Disfigurement.” The Committee 
has, during the past year, given permission to the editor of 
Boletin de la Sociedad Cubana de Dermatologia to publish 
all of its reports in this professional journal. 

Liaison Activities.—Individual Committee members have 
demonstrated theiz interest in increased cooperation with 
the toilet goods industry toward the mutual goal of provid- 
ing the public with safe and effective products. They have 
actively participated in and assisted with the programs for 
meetings and seminars sponsored by industry scientists. As 
participants, Committee members have stressed the impor- 
tance of the basic sciences in the research and development 
of effective, safe cosmetics. In recognition of their contri- 
butions, this year the Society of Cosmetic Chemists has for 
the second time honored a member of the Committee with 
its special $1,000 award. Four such awards have been made 
by the Society. Of these, two recipients have been members 
of the Committee on Cosmetics. Both Dr. Irvin H. Blank, 
this year’s recipient, and Dr. Stephen Rothman, the first 


‘award winner in 1955, were honored for their research in 


the biochemistry and physiology of the skin. Individual 
members also promote Committee objectives through their 
activities in such professional and scientific organizations as 
the Society for Investigative Dernatology, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the American Academy of Der- 
matology and Syphilology and the Academy of Allergy. 
Individual members serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Better Business Bureau and have most recently assisted that 
group in an evaluation of home electrolysis machines. They 
are now cooperating with the Bureau of Medicine of the 
Food and Drug Administration in a study of the problems 
associated with the use of antiperspirants. 


Staff Activities 


The staff of the Committee on Cosmetics consists of its 
Secretary, Veronica L. Conley, Ph.D., a research assistant 
and a clerical staff of two. 

The Secretary is responsible for the administration of the 
Committee’s program which includes the accumulation, 
preparation, and dissemination of its educational material 
and for the direction of the Committee’s investigational and 
service activities. 

Investigational Activities: Surveys.—The Secretary this 
year concluded a two-year study of resistance to inaccurate 
advertising claims among nurses, physicians’ wives, Today's 
Health readers and average women. The Secretary was re- 
sponsible for the development and pre-testing of the ques- 
tionnaire, the preparation of the returned questionnaires for 
IBM tabulations and the interpretation and analysis of the 
findings. The results of this study will be published soon as 
a Report to the Committee. The purpose of this study was 
to obtain some measure of the success of health education 
efforts in regard to the safety and effectiveness of cosmetic 
hormone creams among health oriented groups as com- 
pared with average women. 
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The Secretary completed a survey of all inquiries received 
over a period of the past seven years with classifications 
according to source and subject. This was done to determine 
what subjects are of greatest interest to the profession and 
the public. 

Library Research.—The Committee operates in a sphere 
of activity where no single comprehensive literature exists. 
Consequently, data pertinent to skin function and care with 
emphasis on the role of cosmetics or allied products must 
be accumulated from a number of medical, scientific and 
trade sources. For the purpose of keeping a comprehensive 
and current file of information, 300 journals are checked 
regularly. Abstracts, reprints, and references are accumu- 
lated and a readily accessible file is available for the staff 
and Committee members, The reference files had grown in 
a 10-year period to an unmanageable size. Therefore, during 
the past year, the files were thoroughly studied with a view 
to removing all extraneous and outdated information. All 
material was reclassified into specific sections which expe- 
rience has shown would render the files most accessible and 
useful. 

The information in these files is used regularly as a basis 
for Committee statements, for replies to the Question and 
Answer Section of Tue JournNAL, and for the advisory serv- 
ice provided to such groups as the Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, the A. M. A. Library, and the Better Business Bureau. 

Educational Activities: Today’s Health Articles.—The Sec- 
retary has during the past year written three articles for 
Today's Health. These represent the final articles in a seven- 
year monthly series of educational pieces on skin health and 
appearance. Reprints of the 90 articles have been bound in 
loose leaf form. 

Committee Reports.—The Secretary is responsible for 
writing educational material published as reports to the 
Committee. These reports are then reproduced in the Com- 
mittee Bulletin and must be unanimously accepted before 
they may be published. A report on the use of electrolytic 
methods for the permanent correction of hirsutism is await- 
ing publication. The Secretary is now writing a statement 
on the use of drugs in cosmetics and a status report on the 
safety of aerosol hair sprays. 

A summary of the papers of the recent symposium of the 
Committee “The Management of Cutaneous Facial Dis- 
figurement” presented at the Annual Meeting in Atlantic 
City was prepared for publication. It appeared in the Organ- 
ization Section of the July 4th issue of THE JouRNAL. 

Introductory Statements.—The Secretary wrote the intro- 
duction to the monograph “The Human Integument” a 
symposium sponsored by the Committee on Cosmetics and 
published recently by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The introduction focuses on the pur- 
pose of the symposium; namely, to help the physician 
maintain close contact with developments in the basic bio- 
logical sciences which have an ever increasing impact on 
the progress of medical sciences. 

Introductory statements are written to precede all reports 
published in THe Journav. In these preliminary remarks, 
the important issues in the subsequent report are emphasized 
as well as the Committee’s purpose in authorizing publica- 
tion. 

Editorials.—The Secretary wrote an editorial entitled 
“Suntanning” to accompany the Committee Report “Sun- 
tanning—Potentiation with Oral Medication.” An editorial 
is prepared for publication at the same time as a report 
whenever the Committee is of the opinion that the issues 
in the report warrant special attention. 

Exhibits.—The Secretary is preparing the format of the 
exhibit “Sunlight and the Skin” which will be presented 
for the first time at the Dallas meeting. 

Pamphlets.—-Two pamphlets to accompany the foregoing 
exhibit “Sunlight and the Skin” are under preparation. The 
first pamphlet will be a supplement to the exhibit and is 
directed to the medical profession. 
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The second pamphlet is written for the public and will be 
presented to physician viewers for distribution to their 
patients. 

Service Activities.—The Secretary has completed five years 
of service as a member of the Editorial Board of The Journal 
of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists. During the past year 
she served as a member of a joint committee of the National 
Education Association and the A. M. A. in the preparation 
of a booklet “As Others See Us.” The Secretary regularly 
serves in a consultant capacity to the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and its local branches, to various state and 
medical societies, and to radio and television stations, news- 
papers, and magazines regarding the acceptability of ad- 
vertisements. Advice on the scientific soundness and time- 
liness of material is given to physician writers and free lance 
writers. Reference material is often provided to advertising 
agency research departments, librarians in the pharma- 
ceutical and cosmetic industries, and writers. The Secretary 
serves in a consultant capacity to the A. M. A.’s Bureau of 
Health Education, Question and Answer Department of 
THE JourNAL, the Department of Investigation, the Council 
on Scientific Assembly, and the Advertising Committee. 

The Secretary maintains close contact with the Toilet 
Goods Association and participates in a frequent exchange 
of information with that group. Meetings of this Association, 
closed to all but industry members, are attended by the 
Secretary as an invited guest. The Secretary is also regularly 
invited to meetings of the American Academy of Derma- 
tology and the Society for Investigative Dermatology. 


COMMITTEE ON MEDICOLEGAL 
PROBLEMS 


Committee Activities 


This report covers the activities of the Committee during 
the period July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959. During this 
period, two meetings were held; Dr. Herman Heise was 
elected chairman to succeed Dr. Alan Moritz, who resigned 
from the Committee, Dr. Russell Fisher was appointed to 
the Committee to replace Dr. Moritz, and Mr. George E. 
Hall of the Law Division staff was designated as Executive 
Secretary. 

Forensic Pathology.—One of the principal activities of the 
Committee relates to the improvement of the caliber of 
medicolegal investigations throughout the country. Hoping 
to further this objective, the Committee worked with the 
Law Division in the preparation and shooting of a medi- 
colegal film entitled “A Matter of Fact.” The film, shown for 
the first time at the American Bar Association meeting in 
Miami Beach, Florida, in August, 1959, demonstrates clearly 
and emphatically how a medicolegal autopsy performed by 
a trained forensic pathologist can improve the administration 
of justice. In the example given, a medical examiner was 
able to establish the innocence of a young man who, on the 
basis of a coroner’s investigation, would probably have been 
found guilty of the murder of his wife. 

Chemical Tests for Intoxication.—The manual on Chemical 
Tests for Intoxication is nearing completion with but the 
finishing touches on one chapter yet remaining. In the mean- 
time, a number of the scientific chapters of the manual have 
been published in THe JounnaL. The number of requests 
for reprints of these chapters indicates that the manual will 
be a popular one. 

Many toxicologists have suggested that, according to 
scientific evidence, the upper limit of prima facie intoxica- 
tion should be lowered from 0.15% to 0.10%. This recom- 
mendation will be studied during the coming year. 

So far as highway safety in general is concerned, the 
Committee discussed the point system now being used in 
some states with respect to traffic violations. The system 
consists of a series of demerits against the violator which 
may eventually result in suspension of his license. The Com- 
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mittee voted to express its approval of the point system to 
the Committee on Medical Aspects of Automobile Injuries 
and Deaths. 

Professional Liability. The Committee is in the process of 
trying to develop a system for studying certain hazardous 
fields of practice and making recommendations to the prac- 
ticing physician concerning his activities in such fields. In- 
cluded are: the use of tetanus prophylaxis, the use of X-ray 
in periodic examinations and the promiscuous use of anti- 
biotics. In addition to this study, the Committee is desirous 
of collecting all the information it can about the misuse of 
expert medical testimony in court. It urges physicians en- 
countering this problem to report the situation to the Com- 
mittee Secretary at the headquarters office. 

Medicolegal Education.—A survey of the medical schools to 
determine the extent to which medicolegal courses are being 
given to medical students has been completed. 

The Committee is in the process of working out a program 
of postgraduate medicolegal education which may be 
adapted to the needs of local medical societies throughout the 
country. 

Blood Grouping Tests and Blood Transfusions.—An effort is 
being made to determine standards which may be used by 
those attempting to locate an expert in the field of blood 
grouping. The Committee feels that any list of laboratories 
purporting to be able to perform blood grouping tests should 
be carefully scrutinized so that attorneys needing such 
specialists will not be misled. 

A member of the Committee attended a meeting with the 
Council on Professional Practices Committee of the AHA 
and assisted in the development of guides to be used when 
a patient’s religion prohibits the transfusion of blood. 

Retention of Body Tissue.—It was called to the attention of 
the Committee that the office of the coroner in Los Angeles 
was having trouble because the legal counsel of the Board 
of Supervisors was enforcing a ruling that it is improper to 
retain any tissues from the bodies of the dead for more than 
three days. In the opinion of the Committee this is in- 
compatible with the practice of pathology. The Committee 
adopted a resolution recommending that the Board of 
Trustees of the American Medical Association communicate 
with the appropriate authorities in Los Angeles emphasizing 
the impossibility of doing adequate chemical studies with- 
out the indefinite retention of tissues and fluids to detect 
the causes of industrial, accidental, and suicidal deaths. 


COMMITTEE ON PESTICIDES 


Committee Activities 


This is the 10th annual report of the Committee on Pesti- 
cides. The following is a résumé of its more important activ- 
ities and accomplishments during the past year. 

Educational Activities.—The series of Committee reports has 
been extended to 25 with the publication of a report on 
“Morbidity and Mortality from Economic Poisons in the 
United States.” This report is based on an analysis of 37,000 
incidents of poisoning reported by poison control centers, 
industrial commissions, and state departments of health for 
a two-year period. 

A review of the health hazards of dieldrin to public health 
workers engaged in disease vector control has been finalized 
and is being readied for publication. Several hundred cases 
of poisoning from various parts of the world were evaluated 
in the light of pharmacologic and toxicologic data available 
on this chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide. The first report 
of a case of accidental ingestion of this material was just 
received from Israel and is being edited for publication as 
a clinical note to accompany the review in the committee’s 
section in THE JOURNAL. 

The Committee has been invited to participate in organiz- 
ing a symposium on Accidental Poisoning at the next An- 
nual American Medical Association Meeting. The program 
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is to include “question and answer” type of presentations 
including those related to farm safety and the hazards of 
pesticides around the home. 

Service Activities.—-The Committee on Pesticides collabo- 
rated-with other groups and organizations during the past year. 
The United States Public Health Service requested the Com- 
mittee to participate in the revision of its booklet entitled 
“Clinical Memoranda on Economic Poisons.” In this connec- 
tion, case histories and pharmacological data are presently 
being compiled on endrin, phosdrin, and D. D. V. P. which 
are newly introduced economic poisons. 

The Committee continues to cooperate with the American 
Standards Association in the selection of generic names for 
pesticides. During the past year, coined common names for 
several new pesticidal chemicals were considered and recom- 
mendations made on names proposed by the International 
Standards Association for items entering foreign commerce. 

A proposal to form a new council was considered. The 
recommendations of the Council on Drugs which stated that 
the work of the Committee on Pesticides could be strength- 
ened by combining it with the Committee on Toxicology to 
form a Council to study toxicology and other environmental 
health problems were reviewed and a special subcommittee 
was appointed to deal with technical problems involving 
amalgamation and council status. 

The Committee in cooperation with the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association announced the availability of a 
64 page booklet “Open Door to Plenty” in March, 1959 in 
Tuz JouRNAL and the AMA News. The booklet is designed 
to tell the story of how pesticides are used to protect food, 
property and health. An average of 100 requests a week 
has been received from physicians and over 14,000 copies 
have been distributed through all sources to date. 


Staff Activities 


The staff of the Committee on Pesticides was engaged in 
the following activities during the past year: 

Educational Activities: Publications.—The following reports 
were prepared for publication “Morbidity and Mortality 
from Economic Poisons in the United States” (Arch. Ind. 
Health 18:126 [Aug.] 1958) and “Studies on Chemical 
Protection Against Lethal Action of Parathion” ( Arch. Inter. 
de Pharm. et de Therapie 116:375 [Sept.] 1958). 

Three confidential bulletins comprising over 100 pages of 
transactions of Committee business were prepared by the 
office staff for circulation among the members of the Com- 
mittee on Pesticides. A fourth bulletin has been prepared for 
mailing to the membership. Among the topics submitted for 
discussion are: adipose tissue storage of DDT; hazards of 
pesticide spraying programs; proposed amendment to the 
Federal Pesticide Act; suspected pesticide fatality. A report 
was also presented on the Kerala (India) food poisoning 
episode in which 106 deaths and 400 nonfatal injuries were 
attributed to parathion contaminated flour. 

Reprints.—The Committee on Pesticides in cooperation with 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Association announced 
the availability of a 64-page booklet entitled “Open Door 
to Plenty” in recent issues of THe JourNAL of the American 
Medical Association and the AMA News. The booklet is 
designed to tell the story of how pesticides are used to 
protect food, property, and health. An average of 100 re- 
quests a week have been received from physicians and over 
14,000 copies have been distributed through all sources to 
date. 

Since the publication of the Committee report “Morbidity 
and Mortality from Economic Poisons in the United States” 
over 4,000 reprints have been distributed. An additional 
1,000 reprints have been ordered to meet current and antici- 
pated requests for this publication. 

Reprints of Committee reports and other staff publications 
have been bound in loose-leaf form for sale, at cost, to in- 
terested persons and for free distribution to medical school 
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libraries. Twenty-five Committee-sponsored reviews which 
appeared in American Medical Association publications and 
18 additional reports published in other scientific periodicals 
were bound in this form. 

Information Services.—A new project was initiated to extend 
the Committee’s information services and is directed towards 
the preparation of 5” 8” pesticide poisoning information 
cards. One hundred information cards have been prepared. 
These provide basic information in concise form on chemi- 
cals found in pesticide products. Data furnished on these 
cards include the common and chemical name of the poison- 
ous ingredients; trade name; type of product (formulation 
in which the chemical is used); physical and chemical 
properties and uses; principal hazards and toxicity rating; 
symptoms and treatment of poisoning; and the present status 
of its use in agricultural and home environment. These cards 
are to be made available for use by poison control centers 
and for pharmacology departments and other teaching staffs 
in medical schools, pharmacy schools, and colleges of agri- 
culture. 

In the same connection, the Committee staff assisted in 
the preparation of a lecture series on problems arising from 
the use of drugs and chemicals in agriculture by a former 
Committee member currently lecturing at Cornell University. 
The series consists of lectures on the use of estrogenic sub- 
stances in clinical medicine, in animal and poultry produc- 
tion and residues in meat and plant products; feed and food 
residues from arsenicals in animals and plant products; anti- 
biotic residues in milk and animal products; veterinary 
clinical problems in the use of antibiotics; pharmacologic 
effects in tranquilizers and miscellaneous drugs in domestic 
animals; and problems in the use of coccidiostats and 
anthelmintics. The foregoing subjects represent a new field 
of interest for Committee activity and broadening the base 
of our information services in these areas is now being 
studied. 

The Committee has been asked by the ad hoc committee 
on clinical toxicology, which is revising the “Standard 
Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations,” to review a draft 
of the section concerned with the classification of economic 
poisons. A provisional list of 212 pesticidal chemicals was 
reviewed in connection with the forthcoming edition of this 
publication. 

The) Florida Department of Agriculture has requested the 
Committee’s review of the dangers involved in the unlimited 
registration of a household pesticide containing 1% parathi- 
on, a highly toxic insecticide ordinarily restricted to use in 
agriculture. The Committee was unanimous in its condemna- 
tion of the proposed registration and provided information 
and comments concerning the dangers involved. 

The need for study of other toxicology problems in agri- 
culture was brought to the attention of the Committee office 
by the Portuguese government which recently requested in- 
formation on the etiology of nitrogen dioxide pneumonia in 
farmers caused by the fermentation of silage. The Institute 
Nacional Do Paé requested the comments of the Committee 
and clarification concerning the chemical reactions involved 
in “silo-fillers disease” which has been reported from time 
to time in THE JouRNAL and other American Medical Associ- 
ation publications. 

Service Activities.—The Committee on Pesticides collaborat- 
ed with other groups and organizations during the past year on 
problems of mutual concern. It maintains close cooperation 
with the Inter-departmental Committee on Pest Control, 
Pesticides Regulations Section, United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Communicable Disease Center, United 
States Public Health Service. Through the Secretary, it is 
represented on the Sectional Committee on Common Names 
for Pest Control Chemicals (American Standards Associa- 
tion) and Liaison Panel, Food Protection Committee (Na- 
tional Research Council), 
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The Committee staff provided information and assistance 
to the Committee on Toxicology in the development of a 
model law to require precautionary labeling of hazardous 
substances. It reviewed existing labeling statutes, as applied 
to pesticides, and the members participated in the two 
American Medical Association legislative conferences on the 
labeling of hazardous substances. 

During the past year, the Committee office was asked by 
physicians and private agencies to consider and render 
opinion on a variety of medico-economic problems involving 
the hazardous potentialities of pesticides. It considered 
problems such as prohibitive legislation against DDT; 
hazards of community fogging to counteract nuisance in- 
sects; optic neuritis, aplastic anemia, peripheral neuropathies 
and other syndromes with a history of exposure to pesticides. 
It also answered a growing number of telephone and mail 
inquiries. Representative of these inquiries are the following: 
directions for using ethylene oxide as a fumigant; the pos- 
sibility of staph-pneumonia and granulocytopenia being 
associated with exposure to a household insecticide; experi- 
mental and clinical findings on the action of a dinitrophenol 
insecticide on nerve cells; and the possibility of a proprietary 
ant-roach product being the precipitating factor in peripheral 
neuritis and paresthesias of the extremities. 

The Committee staff reviewed data pertaining to the 
hazards of mercurial fungicides. This review was undertaken 
at the behest of United States Public Health Service officials 
and firms marketing these products. Background data on the 
occupational hazards was already received from one firm. A 
survey has been initiated to determine occupational hazards 
of mercurial fungicides among workers involved in the 
manufacturing process and seed treatment. A literature search 
of published reports of injury was also undertaken. A report 
of findings is presently being prepared. 


COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


Committee Activities 

This is a report on the activities and decisions of the 
Intra-Association Liaison Committee on Rehabilitation, cover- 
ing the period July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959. The 
Committee is composed of representatives of the following: 
Council on Industrial Health, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, Council on Medical Physics, Council on 
Medical Service, and Council on Mental Health. 

The Committee on Rehabilitation held two meetings (in 
September, 1958, and March, 1959) during the 12-month 
period covered by this report. The Committee met with 
representatives of the U. S. Public Health Service Chronic 
Disease Program and the National Rehabilitation Association 
in order to discuss mutual rehabilitation interests and 
programs. 

The U..S. Public Health Service booklet, “Strike Back at 
Stroke,” was reviewed and endorsed by the Committee. 

A report was submitted to the Board of Trustees recom- 
mending that every constituent medical society which does 
not already have a committee on rehabilitation establish 
such a committee. The report a!so recommended that exist- 
ing constituent society committees on rehabilitation which 
limit their activities to liaison and cooperation with state 
offices of vocational rehabilitation be encouraged to expand 
their activities. The report included a list of recommended 
guides for suggested activities and also contained a model 
questionnaire for use by a county medical society in survey- 
ing existing local rehabilitation services and facilities. The 
House of Delegates, at its December, 1958, meeting in 
Minneapolis, endorsed the recommendation that each con- 
stituent society establish a committee, if such a committee 
does not already exist, to carry out the recommended activi- 
ties. 
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The Committee recommended to the Board of Trustees 
that the A. M. A. sponsor a motion picture on rehabilitation 
designed to (1) acquaint the practitioner with the magni- 
tude of the rehabilitation problem from the standpoint of 
patients’ needs and the opportunities that physicians have to 
increase their services by helping in the rehabilitation of 
their patients, (2) show the medical profession the tech- 
niques to organize medical and other phases of rehabilita- 
tion at the community level, (3) show by practical example 
how the practitioner can see to it that his patients receive 
these rehabilitation services which have been organized in 
the community, and (4) indicate the type of rehabilitation 
problems which warrant referring the patient to a compre- 
hensive center. In this connection the film would show how 
the center can serve the patient while still respecting the 
referring physician’s interest in his patient. 

The Committee’s recommendation was approved by the 
Board, and subsequently a script for the film, entitled “Re- 
habilitation Adds Life to Years” was approved by the Com- 
mittee. It is expected that the film will be ready for showing 
by December, 1959. 

The extent to which nonmedical aspects of rehabilitation 
should be included within a rehabilitation center was con- 
sidered at a joint meeting of the Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion and the Committee on Medical and Related Facilities 
of the Council on Medical Service, particularly in relation 
to the section of the Hill-Burton Act which provides funds 
for the construction of hospital rehabilitation facilities. 

At this joint meeting it was agreed that all services (i. e., 
medical, psychological, social, educational, and vocational) 
should be available in the community. However, it was not 
deemed essential that all services be contained in one build- 
ing or unit. Centers of the multiple disability type were 
favored and the Committee decried the establishment of 
centers serving only a single type of disability. The Com- 
mittee favored constructing rehabilitation centers in close 
geographical proximity to community hospitals and believed 
there should be good administrative liaison between the two 
facilities. The Committee opposed the establishment of “free- 
standing centers,” i. e., centers not in close proximity geo- 
graphically and administratively to community hospitals. 

The Committee voted to ask individuals to prepare articles 
on pertinent aspects of rehabilitation for publication in THE 
Journat for the information of the medical profession. The 
following papers have been approved for publication: (1) 
“The State-Federal Rehabilitation Program,” (2) “Training 
in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation,” (3) “Social Serv- 
ice in Rehabilitation,” and (4) “Psychiatric Rehabilitation.” 

At the request of the Council on Mental Health the Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation considered within the purview of 
its program inclusion of psychiatric problems involved in the 
care of children undergoing rehabilitation. It invited a physi- 
cian to prepare a brief general article on this subject for 
inclusion in the series of articles sponsored by the Com- 
mittee. In’ addition, the Committee decided to refer this 
special problem to the Council on Mental Health for de- 
velopment of a report containing recommendations on effec- 
tive rehabilitation programs for children who are physically 
disabled, mentally ill, or emotionally disturbed, for use by 
the Committee on Rehabilitation in promoting this aspect 
of rehabilitation. 

The Committee voted to include the following subjects in 
its series of articles intended for publication: “Paying for 
Rehabilitation,” “Assessing Rehabilitation Services in a 
Metropolitan Area,” “The Rehabilitation Program in Ontario 
for Occupational Injuries,” and “The Role of the Medical 
Consultant in the State Rehabilitation Agency.” 

The Committee on Rehabilitation at the request of the 
Council on Legislative Activities, commented on certain 
items of legislation and recommended opposition to: H. R. 
122, H. R. 3465, H. R. 1119, and S. 722, 86th Congress. 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Committee Activities 


The Committee on Research recommended that it be 
made autonomous and be separated from the Council on 
Drugs since there was an increased concern on the part of 
the A. M. A. in research and since the field of activity of 
the Committee on Research was developing differently from 
that of the the Council on Drugs. This recommendation was 
transmitted to the Council on Drugs and the Director of 
the Division of Scientific Activities where it is under study. 

The establishment of a Subcommittee with a Registry 
concerned with the adverse reactions of drugs on the central 
nervous system patterned after the Subcommittee on Blood 
Dyscrasias and its Registry was recommended. This matter 
was considered by the Council on Drugs and transmitted to 
the Board of Trustees where it is now being reviewed. 

A request from a group of gastroenterologists that a sur- 
vey be made on the incidence of ulcerative colitis, ileitis, 
and regional enteritis in the United States was disapproved 
since the Committee felt that the problem could best be 
resolved by specialty groups or in a number of large active 
centers. 

The Committee approved the publication of an article 
entitled, “Experimentation in Man” by Henry K. Beecher, 
M.D., professor of anesthesiology, department of anesthesiol- 
ogy, Harvard University Medical School and Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

Subcommittee on Publications.—Closer liaison between the 
Editor of THe JournNAL, the Council on Drugs and the Com- 
mittee on Research has been urged. This has been discussed 
with the Editor of THe Journat and the Secretary of the 
Council on Drugs to avoid duplication of effort. Lists of 
titles of proposed articles dealing with basic science research 
would be exchanged between the three groups. 

Subcommittee on Grants-in-Aid.—A more extensive program 
of research grants has been urged and during the past year 
83 applications were processed and 71 awards were made. 

Subcommittee on Breast and Genital Cancer.—The Subcom- 
mittee recommended the preparation of a compilation of all 
of the data accumulated in the Mammary Cancer Study in 
order to provide investigators in the field of cancer research 
with all of the statistical information derived in the Study 
and suggested that the material be distributed with the 
Report of the Study. This material is being prepared and 
will be ready for publication shortly. 

The Subcommittee approved the recommendation that an 
editorial be prepared for THe Jounnat and that it be pub- 
ished in the same issue as the final report. An editorial is 
being prepared by the Chairman of the Subcommittee. 

Subcommittee on Diabetes and Pregnancy Wastage.—The 
Subcommittee recommended that the report forms used in 
the Diabetes and Pregnancy Wastage Study be revised with 
the help of a consultant statistician so that the information 
can be transposed to IBM punch cards for greater utility. 
The proposed revision is almost completed and will be ready 
for consideration at an early date. 

The Subcommittee recommended that the investigators 
of the Diabetes and Pregnancy Wastage Study use gastric 
lavage on the infants of alternate cases delivered by cesarean 
section of diabetic and nondiabetic mothers to determine 
whether the procedure is worthwhile and harmless. This 
problem will be studied for a two year period before redch- 
ing any conclusion. 

The Subcommittee recommended that we attempt to 
secure the cooperation of a Department of Obstetrics in a 
large West Coast hospital in order to have geographic dis- 
tribution in the study. Arrangements will be made shortly 
to enlist the help of a Department of Obstetrics on the West 
Coast. 

The Subcommittee agreed to hold its future annual meet- 
ings in conjunction with the meetings of the American 
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College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists to reduce the 
time away from their practices. The next annual meeting 
will take place on April 2, 1960, at Cincinnati. 

Subcommittee on Blood Dyscrasias.—The Subcommittee 
recommended that the Registry on Blood Dyscrasias be ex- 
panded by wider distribution of the tabulation of the cases 
reported to it, and by inviting more physicians to submit 
reports on the cases that they have encountered. The tabula- 
tion has been distributed to state, county, and local medical 
societies; the libraries, and departments of medicine, pathol- 
ogy, pharmacology, pediatrics, neurology and psychiatry, 
of all the medical schools of the United States and Canada; 
and all of the hospitals in the United States. 

The Subcommittee recommended preparation of an article 
and an editorial dealing with the development and work of 
the Registry on Blood Dyscrasias for publication in THE 
JournaL. The article and editorial appeared in the Aug. 
15th issue of THe JourRNAL. 

The Subcommittee recommended that a statement dealing 
with the subject of blood dyscrasias associated with 
chloramphenicol therapy be prepared and published in THe 
Journa. A proposed statement has been transmitted to the 
Council on Drugs where it is being considered. 


Staff Activities 


Committee on Research.—Following the recommendations 
of the Committee on Research, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration was contacted and it was learned that their program 
for the reporting of adverse reactions to drugs has not de- 
veloped any further than it had in 1956. This information 
was relayed to the Committee on Research and, at its An- 
nual Meeting, the Committee voted to establish a Subcom- 
mittee on Adverse Reactions of Drugs on the Central 
Nervous System. 

The recommendation that the Committee on Research be 
given autonomy was processed and forwarded to the Execu- 
tive Vice-president for informal consideration. It was recom- 
mended that in the absence of complete information a full 
report on the subject be prepared. Subsequently, arrange- 
ments were made for a meeting of an ad hoc intramural 
Subcommittee on Program and Function in New York City 
on Feb. 18, 1959. The report of this meeting was reviewed 
and approved by the Committee on Research after which 
copies were transmitted to the Secretary of the Council on 
Drugs and the Director of the Division of Scientific Activ- 
ities. 

During 1958 the Secretary received letters from a number 
of outstanding gastroenterologists throughout the country 
suggesting that the Committee on Research undertake a 
survey on the rate of incidence of ulcerative colitis, ileitis, 
and regional enteritis in the United States because these 
conditions were increasing and represented a growing medi- 
cal and economic problem. Some data was accumulated and 
presented to the Committee for its consideration. The Com- 
mittee rejected the proposal on the basis that this type of 
problem could best be handled by specialty groups or in a 
few active large centers where such cases are seen. 

Although the Subcommittee on Publications had been 
voted into existence there was considerable misunderstand- 
ing by the Chairman as to his authority and responsibility 
in connection with the activities of the Subcommittee. The 
Secretary discussed the matter with the Editor of Tue 
JournaL and the Secretary of the Council on Drugs and 
every effort was made to avoid duplication by coordinating 
the lists of the proposed articles which each group was con- 
sidering. Toward the end of 1958 the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee resigned because of the press of work and 
the Secretary offered to assume the responsibility for con- 
tacting the proposed prospective authors on the list but this 
suggestion was vetoed and the operation has been held in 
abeyance. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


The Headquarters staff assisted in the editing and re- 
production in the Committee on Research Bulletin of a 
manuscript by Dr. Henry K. Beecher entitled, “Experimen- 
tation in Man.” When the Committee approved publication 
of Dr. Beecher’s article the manuscript was forwarded to 
the Council on Drugs with the request that it be authorized 
for publication in THE JounnaL (16932461-478 [Jan. 31] 
1959). 

Subcommittee on Breast and Genital Cancer.—The Sec- 
retary assisted the Subcommittee and its consultant bio- 
statistician in the preparation of the final report and the 
compilation of the data of the Study of the use of steroids 
and hormones in the treatment of disseminated mammary 
carcinoma. The staff aided the Subcommittee in the prepa- 
ration of tables, figures, graphs, and charts for both the final 
report and the compilation. It is hoped that compilation of 
the data will be completed in time so that it can be dis- 
tributed with reprints of the Report. 

Subcommittee on Diabetes and Pregnancy Wastage.—The 
Secretary has been working with one of the members of the 
Subcommittee on a proposed revision of all of the forms 
used in reporting the information in the Diabetes and Preg- 
nancy Wastage Study. Consultation with a member of the 
Department of Biometrics at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, has been undertaken and it is hoped that 
a form will be devised so that it will be simpler to code, 
index, and put the information on punch cards from the 
reported cases. 

During the year the Secretary visited the collaborators at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chapel Hill, New Orleans, 
and Chicago, and met with the members of the staffs of 
the Departments of Obstetrics, Pediatrics and Medicine 
(diabetes) to work out the procedures for the handling of 
reports and tissues in each institution. Arrangements were 
made for the pathological examination of placental tissue 
and autopsy material in the Laboratories of the Department 
of Pathology, Harvard University Medical School, Boston. 

During the current year the Secretary has devised a sys- 
tem for maintaining a quick reference to the status of all 
of the cases and for double checking of the cases and the 
investigators. Arrangements were made with a pharmaceu- 
tical firm to provide long-acting preparations to two of the 
collaborating investigators who are using the products on a 
“double blind” basis in the Study. The Study is divided into 
three parts, (a) one group at Boston in which all patients 
are being treated with steroids and hormones; (b) groups 
at New York and Philadelphia being treated with long- 
acting preparations on “double blind” basis; and (c) groups 
of “untreated” diabetics at Chicago and New Orleans which 
will serve as “controls.” 

Since the Subcommittee indicated a desire to hold future 
annual meetings in conjunction with the meetings of the 
American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, the 
Secretary has arranged for the next meeting to be held at 
Cincinnati on Saturday, April 2, 1960. 

Subcommittee on Blood Dyscrasias.—After the staff had 
assembled the reports and prepared the semi-annual Tabu- 
lation of the cases reported to the Registry on Blood Dys- 
crasias through Dec. 31, 1958, the material was distributed 
to the state, county, and local Medical Societies; the librar- 
ies and departments of medicine, pathology, pediatrics, 
and pharmacology of all the medical schools in the United 
States and Canada; the physicians who had collaborated in 
the initial pilot study; and all of the hospitals in the United 
States. It was hoped through this means that more physi- 
cians would become aware of the existence of the Registry 
and would report cases. 

The Secretary assisted in the preparation and editing of 
an article and an editorial which will discuss the develop- 
ment and work of the Registry (J. A. M. A. 170:1925 [Aug. 
15] 1959; J. A. M. A. 170:1931 [Aug. 15] 1959). 
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The Secretary assisted the Subcommittee in the develop- 
ment. and preparation of a statement dealing with blood 
dyscrasias associated with chloramphenicol therapy. This 
statement was processed through the Committee on Research 
Bulletin. After it was approved by the Committee it was 
transmitted to the Council on Drugs with the request that 
it be published in THe Jounna. The matter was considered 
by the Council on Drugs and it concluded that further 
discussion was desirable and placed the subject on the 
Agenda of its Annual Meeting scheduled for November, 
1959. 

During this past year the Secretary has been in contact 
with the officials of the American Society of Clinical Pathol- 
ogists and the College of American Pathologists in an effort 
to enlist their help for the Registry on Blood Dyscrasias. 
It is hoped that by this means it may be possible to secure 
the help of a group of 20 to 30 pathologists who would be 
willing to assist in either reporting or getting attending 
physicians to report cases to the Registry. It was our desire 
to explore sections of the country other than the large 
metropolitan, teaching areas in order to obtain a more 
representative cross-section of the cases that we are missing 
since our present experience probably involves only a small 
segment of all of the cases which occur. 

In December, 1958, the Secretary was invited to meet with 
Dr. Jonathan O. Cole, chief, Psychopharmacology Service 
Center, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md., 
and the members of his staff to discuss the work of the Reg- 
istry on Blood Dyscrasias. The Staff of the Psychopharmacol- 
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Fig. 1.—Number of applications received and number of 
grants awarded. 


ogy Service Center is concerned about the untoward reaction 
of drugs used in the care and treatment of patients with 
neuropsychiatric conditions. They were impressed with the 
simplicity and utility of our Registry. Subsequently, Dr. Cole 
advised the Secretary that the National Institute of Mental 
Health was unable to reach a decision concerning the ad- 
visability of setting up its own Registry. A second meeting 
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developed the suggestion that the Psychopharmacology Serv- 
ice Center should make recommendations concerning in- 
dividuals and institutions whose cooperation might be en- 
listed by the Registry on Blood Dyscrasias and any other 
Registry which may be developed under the aegis of the 
Committee on Research of the A. M. A. to study the adverse 
reactions to drugs. 
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Fig. 2.-Amounts requested and funds available. 


In attempting to bring the Registry to the attention of 
more physicians the Secretary appeared before the Midwest 
Regional Meeting of the American College of Physicians on 
Sept. 27, 1958, in Milwaukee, and discussed the organization 
and function of the Registry on Blood Dyscrasias of the 
A. M. A. 

Subcommittee on Grants-in-Aid.—In view of the recom- 
mendation for a larger allocation for funds, the appeal to the 
Board of Trustees was made through the annual budget. The 
Board graciously allotted $35,000, or $5,000 more than last 
year’s allotment, for this activity. The Subcommittee proc- 
essed 83 applications—70 received full awards, 1 a partial 
award, 7 were rejected on the basis of the information, and 5 
applicants whose requests came in late had to be advised 
that the funds were expended for 1959. Of the 71 grants 
awarded 68 were given to applicants from medical schools 
and 3 went to applicants from hospitals and other medical 
facilities. The Secretary reviewed all of the applications to 
determine the merit of the proposed project; whether the 
applicant had received previous grants; and the total number 
of awards made to each institution since the Subcommittee 
limits each institution to two awards per year. The Secretary 
conferred with the Chairman of the Subcommittee and the 
Director of the Department of Therapy and Research after 
his preliminary review and following this consultation the 
applications were forwarded to the members of the Subcom- 
mittee for consideration. Approval of applications resulted 
in the processing of the notification and preparation of a 
“contract” for the signatures by the investigator and a 
responsible official of the institution after which the awards 
were made. 
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COMMITTEE ON TOXICOLOGY 
Committee Activities 

This is the fifth annual report of the Committee on Toxi- 
cology. The following is a résumé of its more important 
activities and accomplishments during the past year. 

Educational Activities.—The series of the Committee re- 
ports has been extended to eleven with the adoption for pub- 
lication of reports on “Accidental Iron Poisoning in Children” 
and “Danger of Suffocation from Plastic Bags.” The latter 
was a special progress report on a heretofor unrecognized 
environmental health hazard to which nationwide attention 
was first directed by the Committee on Toxicology. 

The following special publications about legislation for the 
labeling of hazardous substances were also authorized: 
“Comparison of Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and American Medical Association Bills,” “Summary of 
First American Medical Association Conference on Hazard- 
ous Substances Labeling Legislation,” “Minutes of Second 
American Medical Association Labeling Legislation Confer- 
ence,” “Questions and Answers about Labeling Legislation,” 
and the “Uniform Hazardous Substances Act”—a model for 
uniform laws to require precautionary labeling of hazardous 
substances in commercial, household, and industrial pack- 
aged chemicals. 

A symposium on Accidental Poisoning was authorized for 
Committee sponsorship at the next Annual American Medical 
Association Meeting. The program which was recommended 
is to include “question and answer” type of presentations 
preceded by formal discussion by specialists in pediatrics, 
toxicology, environmental health, and accident prevention. 

The Committee endorsed the resolution of Representative 
Jones of Missouri, now before the House of Representatives, 
which designates the second week in October as “National 
Poison Prevention Week.” The Committee recommended five 
ways in which the American Medical Association could sup- 
port this resolution and effectively participate in poison pre- 
vention activities. 

Service Activities Committee on Toxicology collab- 
orated with other groups and organizations during the past 
year. The Committee continues its cooperation for a second 
year with the American Academy of Pediatrics and the 
American Public Health Association in a nationwide project 
to study the treatment of kerosene poisoning. Approximate- 
ly 30 poison control centers and affiliated hospitals and clin- 
ics participated in this clinical study which is expected to 
take from three to five years. An initial result of the study 
has been the discovery of a means for determining blood 
levels of absorbed petroleum distillate. The value of anti- 
inflammatory agents such as steroid hormones has also been 
investigated. A progress report on 473 cases studied to date 
was presented at the Ninth International Pediatric Congress, 
July, 1959, in Montreal. 

The Committee continues its participation in the study 
by the Research and Reference Branch of the United States 
Food and Drug Administration of toxic reactions to drugs in 
select hospitals throughout the country. This study is intend- 
ed to determine the frequency, extunt, and duration of injury 
from drugs among hospital patients. During the past year, 
161 cases from 10 cooperating hospitals were reviewed. 

A special subcommittee has been appointed to study the 
technical problems involved in maintaining the identity and 
character of the toxicology program of the Committee with- 
in the framework of a broader study of environmental health 
hazards. The sub-committee has suggested that, because of 
the major importance of toxicity hazards and the contribu- 
tions the Committees have made to their understanding the 
present programs of the Committees on Pesticides and Toxi- 
cology be retained as a nucleus for an expanded program of 
study of environmental hazards affecting public health. 

The Committee reviewed 16 potential projects for devel- 
opment of safety standards for the American Standards As- 
sociation. Four projects were recommended in which infor- 
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mation and other Committee facilities could be of help in 
developing standards. 

Legislative Activities.—The Committee sponsored an indus- 
try-wide label law conference on July 25, 1958. This was the 
second national meeting to discuss proposed legislation re- 
quiring the declaration of hazardous ingredients and warning 
statements on the label and in the accompanying literature 
of household, commercial, and industrial packaged chemi- 
cals. It was attended by representatives of over 60 industry 
trade associations, toxicity testing laboratories, chemical 
trade unions, and similarly interested groups. Following a 
recommendation of this conference, the Committee met in a 
high level conference with industry representatives in Cleve- 
land, November, 1958. The exchange of views led to pro- 
posals for modifications which did not appear in the original 
drafts of either bill but which seemed to meet the 
objectives of both groups. The five affected trade associations 
have adopted a modified bill reflecting many of the tentative 
agreements reached during the meetings last fall. 

In January, 1959, a joint meeting was held between repre- 
sentatives of the Council on Industrial Health and members 
of the Committee on Toxicology to discuss the proposed 
hazardous chemical labeling legislation. It was agreed that 
tremendous progress had been made in resolving issues which 
were felt to be of considerable importance and on which 
there had been major disagreement. The representatives of 
the Council on Industrial Health indicated their sympathetic 
understanding of the treatment of the problems that had 
arisen in connection with the drafting of the law and on the 
basis of latest developments indicated their approval in gen- 
eral of the intention and principles in the development of a 
model law. 

The American Medical Association sponsored “Uniform 
Hazardous Substances Act” was introduced into Congress by 
Representative Thomas Curtis on May 25, 1959, as H. R. 
7352. The Committee subsequently submitted a seven-point 
program to support passage of this legislation. 

The Committee also provided technical assistance to the 
New York City Health Department in revision of the sec- 
tion of the New York City Sanitary Code concerned with 
hazardous substances. The revised Sanitary Code was ap- 
proved by the New York City Board of Health in December, 
1958. 

Staff Activities 


The staff of the Committee on Toxicology was engaged in 
the following activities during the past year: 

Educational Activities: Publications.—The following re- 
ports were prepared for publication in the Committee col- 
umn in THe JournaL: “Accidental Iron Poisoning in Chil- 
dren” and “Danger of Suffocation from Plastic Bags.” Other 
staff reports appeared in The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law 
Journal (“Closing the Gap in Label Legislation”), Monthly 
Bulletin of DiCyan and Brown (“The Philosophy of Label 
Legislation”), and in The Sanitarian (“Labels, Legislation 
and Our Expanding Chemical Environment” ). 

The following special publications were prepared as back- 
ground information on legislation for the labeling of hazard- 
ous substances: “Digest of Uniform Hazardous Substances 
Act,” “Comparison of Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association and American Medical Association Bills,” “Sum- 
mary of First American Medical Association Legislative 
Conference,” “Minutes of Second American Medical Asso- 
ciation Legislative Conference,” “Condensed Table of Exist- 
ing Label Laws for Chemicals” and “Questions and An- 
swers. 

Confidential Bulletins comprising nearly 400 pages of 
transactions of Committee business were prepared by the 
office staff for circulation among the members of the Commit- 
tee on Toxicology. 

Reprints.—Several thousand reprints of the two latest 
Committee reports have been distributed to medical so- 
cieties, public health and regulatory groups, various organi- 
zations, and individuals in this country and abroad. Over 
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5,000 reprints of the report “Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Toxicology on First-Aid Measures for Poisoning” 
have been distributed and authorization to reproduce the 
report as a public service pamphlet has been given to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Agricultural Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (3,000 copies), and the National Pest Control 
Association (20,000 copies ). 

Two volumes of Committee on Toxicology publications 
were prepared in loose-leaf form in response to requests for 
permanent bound copies for reference use. 

Information Services.—The Secretary met with representa- 
tives of the National Safety Council and the National Associ- 
ation of Poison Control Centers to consider an educational 
campaign for the public on the prevention of accidental 
poisoning. Tentative plans were discussed for studying exist- 
ing educational programs of various public and private 
agencies and coordinating these efforts in a unified educa- 
tional program. 

A description of the Committee’s program for study of ac- 
cidental poisoning, published reports illustrating work done 
by the Committee and its relationship with poison control 
centers was provided to Cornell University as background 
for lectures on the poison prevention movement. The Secre- 
tary addressed the Medical College of Virginia on current 
toxicologic problems. This is the second year that an invi- 
tation has been extended. 

During the past year, the Committee was asked by public 
and private agencies to consider and render opinion on a 
variety of problems involving the hazardous potentialities 
of chemicals. Several hundred inquiries on the health aspects 
and usefulness of commercial, household, and industrial 
products were also answered by the Committee office. As- 
sistance was provided various departments at Headquarters 
in the preparation of book reviews, “Questions and Answers,” 
reviewing manuscripts, and advertising on matters involving 
toxicology. 

Investigative Activities—The danger of suffocation to 
small children who play with plastic garment bags was 
brought to the attention of various national and local health 
agencies by the Committee office in February. At that time, 
the Committee was advised by a local medical society that 
four deaths in one week were reported in a western city. 
As a result of this early warning, various municipal health 
departments prepared technical notices and news releases 
about infants dying from suffocation by plastic material. A 
feature story in the April 25th issue of THe Jounna (Med- 
icine at Work) on the problem and the Committee’s effort 
to sound a warning prompted nationwide publicity in Time 
Magazine and over various wire services. 

In the meantime, the committee office continued its in- 
vestigation and contacted The National Safety Council, The 
Society of the Plastics Industry, and manufacturers of poly- 
ethylene plastics to determine the static characteristics of 
various grades of polyethylene and other technical aspects 
in the production and manufacture of plastic garment bags. 
Significant facts were obtained for evaluating the practical 
hazard of thin plastic sheets to crawling infants and small 
children who may encounter them as discarded garment 
bags, food wrappings, and table and furniture coverings. 
To date over 70 deaths have been uncovered. 

The hazards of suffocation from misuse of plastic garment 
bags occupied a substantial amount of time of the Committee 
staff. Meetings were successively held with representatives of 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., Life Magazine, 
and the Chicago Health Department. Interviews were held 
with news reporters; facts were collected for feature stories 
in THE Journa and the AMA News, and a 25-page Special 
Bulletin on status of problem was prepared for members of 
the Committee on Toxicology. 

As a result of the Committee’s alert, the U. S. Public 
Health Service initiated a nationwide epidemiologic survey 
of reported injuries, The Pastics Industry has prepared an 
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educational booklet on hazards and radio and TV stations 
donated time for spot announcements on the plastic bag 
hazard at time of newscasts. Bills to require warning labels 
were introduced into Congress and various state and local 
legislatures including Illinois legislature and the Chicago 
City Council. A progress report to the medical profession has 
been prepared for Journat publication summarizing the 
record of injury and the remedial measures which have been 
undertaken. 

The annual compilation of accidental poisoning statistics 
was prepared from weekly reports received from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the monthly reports of the New York 
Poison Center. These compilations provide information about 
relative incidence of injury from various types of substances 
involved in poisoning. A compilation of accidental poisoning 
cases taken from newspaper clippings, covering the period 
from 1955 through 1958, was completed in February, The 
data revealed the pattern of nonfatal injury to be as follows: 
poisoning from internal medications is most frequent fol- 
lowed by cases due to insecticides and rodenticides, house- 
hold agents, industrial and other solvents, and miscellaneous 
products such as cosmetics. Seven hundred and seven deaths 
from substances in all categories were reported during this 
period. 

Service Activities—Through the Secretary, representation 
is maintained on the Committee of the Chicago Poison Con- 
trol Center, the Steering Committee of the National Clear- 
inghouse for Poison Control Centers, the American Standards 
Association—Z66 Committee on Hazards to Children, and the 
United States Food and Drug Administration’s Committee on 
Adverse Reactions to Drugs. During the past year, the Sec- 
retary addressed the Association of Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States, the Annual Educational Conference of 
The National Association of Sanitarians and the Ohio State 
Medical Association’s Poison Control Conference. He was 
elected to membership in the Royal Society of Health, Great 
Britain, and was appointed Councilor for the Occupational 
Health Section of the American Public Health Association. 
He also contributed to a textbook on toxicology recently 
published by the Oxford University Press. 

Liaison is maintained with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Association of Poison Control Centers, 
American Public Health Association, American Standards 
Association, National Research Council, and the United 
States Food and Drug Administration. The Committee on 
Toxicology is a joint sponsor or participating member of 
inter-organizational undertakings with one or more of the 
foregoing groups. 

The Committee office arranged for two public conferences 
on the labeling of hazardous substances, a luncheon meeting 
of the Occupational Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association, a joint meeting with the Council on 
Industrial Health, and for the Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Toxicology. 

The Committee office reviewed and commented on haz- 
ardous substances bills introduced in several state legislatures 
and in both houses of Congress. Assistance was provided in 
the revision of the clinical toxicology section of the “Stand- 
ard Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEeonarp W. Larson, M.D., Chairman 
Juuian P. Price, M.D., Vice Chairman 
Hucu H. Hussey Jr., M.D., Secretary 
JaMes Z. Apre., M.D. 

Georce M., Fister, M.D. 

Percy E. Hopkins, M.D. 

RayMonp M. McKeown, M.D. 
A, Nare, M.D. 

Rurvus B. Rosins, M.D. 

Louis M. Orr, M.D. 

E. Vincent Askey, M.D. 

J. Sranvey Kenney, M.D. 

Norman A, We cu, M.D. 

Microrp O. Rouse, M.D, 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Report of the Executive Vice President to the 
Board of Trustees 


This first annual report of the Executive Vice President 
to the Board of Trustees covers the period of July 1, 1958 
to June 30, 1959. 

During this period, the major event was the reorganiza- 
tion of the staff. As previously reported, the staff was re- 
constituted into seven broad divisions. The Directors of these 
divisions have reported their respective activities during the 
reporting period; but I should like to add a few special 
comments. It is my conviction that the reorganization has 
streamlined our organizational structure, eliminated much 
overlapping and duplication of effort, established clear lines 
of command, and resulted in increased efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

I am certain that the over-all legislative program of the 
American Medical Association is far more effective than it 
was previously. The reorganization of the Washington Office 
into Divisional programs with the personnel of that office an- 
swering to their respective divisional directors in Chicago 
has resulted in clearer lines of communication and an iden- 
tity of interest of the Washington office staff with the AMA 
staff in Chicago. 

The Division of Scientific Activities, under the direction of 
Dr. Edward L. Turner, is now reappraising its entire pro- 
gram. I predict that the many diverse programs now in- 
cluded within that division will undergo considerable change 
and expansion, or retraction, as the case may be, during the 
next reporting period. In any event, the coming changes 
will be designed to promote ever increasing scientific pres- 
tige of this Association. 

During the next year, I shall make additional recommen- 
dations to the Board of Trustees to carry forward the basic 
reorganization which has now been completed. I am hopeful 
that, when these administrative changes are made, the morale 
and efficiency of the members of the staff will be further 
strengthened and their relations with councils and commit- 
tees to which they are assigned as secretaries will be better 
defined. Some confusion still exists in the minds of some 
members of the staff regarding the source of their authority 
and the person to whom they report. This situation is partic- 
ularly true of council secretaries. We are hopeful that the 
responsibility of a council secretary will be so defined dur- 
ing the coming year that he will understand that he answers 
to respective staff through department and divisional levels 
to the Executive Vice President but is assigned to provide 
specific service to a committee or council, When the admin- 
istrative structure is more clearly appreciated by the staff, 
I am convinced that committees and councils of the Asso- 
ciation will receive even better staff service. 

The remodeling of the AMA headquarters building was 
begun in summer of 1958 and in June was proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. The AMA will be housed in a modernized 
air-conditioned office building by the end of this year. 

During this period, innumerable conferences and meet- 
ings have been attended; an enormous amount of mail has 
been processed; the new administrative regulations and pol- 
icies have been established; and the Board of Trustees, its 
committees, and the House of Delegates have been pro- 
vided staff service. It has been a busy, challenging, fruitful, 
and exciting year. 


Report of the Assistant Executive Vice President 
to the Executive Vice President 


During the reporting year, the Assistant Executive Vice 
President assisted the Executive Vice President in the ad- 
ministration of the headquarters office, and the staff serv- 
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icing of the Board of Trustees and the House of Delegates. 
He acted for the Executive Vice President in his absence 
and represented him at selected meetings. 

In addition to his other duties, he was Director of the 
Staff Task Force on the Forand campaign, whose objective 
was to coordinate and plan the campaign at a staff level. 
This important responsibility will continue into the next 
reporting year, since the Forand bill remains a serious threat 
in the 1959-1960 Congress. 


Report of the Assistant to the Executive 
Vice President 


As assistant to the Executive Vice President, Mr. Thomas 
A. Hendricks is responsible for special assignments in con- 
nection with the operation of the Executive Vice President’s 
office, assisting the Executive Vice President in handling 
official correspondence, visitors and meetings. 

During the year he carried out many special assignments 
in connection with the operation of the Executive Vice 
President’s office. Among these tasks: 

He served as AMA staff respresentative at the annual 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce meeting in Washington; 

He was liaison representative between local arrangements 
committee and the AMA for the Second World Conference 
on Medical Education, held in Chicago; 

He acted as staff observer at the annual AAPS meeting in 
Fort-Worth, Texas; 

He attended as observer the annual session of the National 
Health Council, and served as chairman for the meeting be- 
tween the staffs of that council and the AMA following that 
meeting; 

He moderated the panel on “Princeton’s Contribution to 
American Medicine” at Princeton, New Jersey; 

During the year he spoke at many state and local medical 
society and auxiliary meetings, and aided in the indoctrina- 
tion of the field service staff; 

From time to time he fulfilled assignments for the AMA 
News and The Journal; 

He was co-author of article “The Emblem of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association”; 

He sat in as representative for the office of Executive Vice 
President on many committee and council meetings; 

He is responsible for the assembling and production of 
the monthly periodic reports, which serve to keep the staff 
up-to-date on programs, developments and progress of the 
various AMA divisions; 

He is serving as President of the Medical Society Execu- 
tives Association; and 

He is a director on the National Board of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America. 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH ABSTRACTER 
OFFICE OF E. V. P. 


Proceedings of the House of Delegates.—Six issues of the 
Official Proceedings of the House of Delegates (June 1956 
to December 1958) were completed, bringing this basic 
policy document up to date. The format was completely re- 
vised and, instead of a chronological listing of events ver- 
batim, material was organized and selected so that reference 
need not be made to three or four different locations in trac- 
ing through an action. 

The index, formerly 16 pages long, was replaced by one 
which is two and a half pages and more comprehensive in 
coverage. Rather than designating an item by the multiple 
key words in its title, the new index attempts to reach items 
of policy within a report or resolution. The conciseness of 
this index lends itself to cumulation. 

The new Proceedings attempt to be a complete historical 
record of a given meeting, including a directory of officers, 
committees and delegates, as well as policy matters. 
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Digest of Official Actions.—The encyclopedia of A. M. A. 
policy, covering the years 1846 to 1958, was completed dur- 
ing the period of this report. Printing of the Digest has com- 
menced and the volume should be ready for distribution by 
September 1959. 

To insure continuity, supplements to the Digest will be 
prepared in five year intervals and periodically cumulated. 

Reference Service.—An integrated medical socio-economic 
reference service was developed for the use of headquarters 
staff and outside persons, incorporating House and Board 
actions, council decisions, and The Journal editorials. Re- 
ports were furnished for many special committees, including 
the Joint Committee to Study Paramedical Areas in Relation 
to Medicine, the Committee on Scientific Activities, and the 
Committee on Atomic Medicine and Ionizing Radiation. 
Background for testimony was regularly provided for the Law 
Division; facts were established for the Communications 
Division; a 90-page brochure on House policies was compiled 
for the Field Division. For the Office of the Executive Vice 
President, resolutions were analyzed and background ma- 
terial furnished for reference committees prior to each House 
session. 

Consultant Activities—The research abstracter served as 
consultant in the area of library and indexing services for 
headquarters. 

1. Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus: Professional ad- 
vice was given over a one-year period with regard to the 
discontinuation of this publication and the proposal of the 
National Medical Library. 

2. Survey of the A. M. A. Library: Assistance was pro- 
vided to Dr. Thomas Fleming of Columbia University in a 
survey of the Library of the American Medical Association 
and its program in the field of international medical indexing. 

3. Medical Socio-Economic Library: Several departments 
within the Division of Socio-Economic Activities expressed 
a desire for establishment of a division library, pooling book, 
periodical and file holdings. Subsequently, each department 
was surveyed with reference to scope, classification and ad- 
ministration of materials. Suggested floor plans were com- 
pleted for Dr. Yoder. 

4. Microfilm: At the request of the Business Manager, an 
extensive study was made of the use of microfilm in records 
management, covering legal and technical aspects as well as 
data retrieval methods. 

5. Developments in Library Field: The research abstracter 
attended (1) an international conference on scientific infor- 
mation, sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences, 
and reported developments in data storage and retrieval; 
(2) meeting of the National Medical Library Association 
at which significant trends in the medical library field were 
reported in relation to the program of the American Medical 
Association. 

6. Canadian Medical Association: Assistance was given to 
the Canadian Medical Association in setting up methods for 
handling socio-economic materials. The subject authority 
file, compiled by the research abstracter, was requested by 
the C. M. A. in setting up its filing and indexing program. 

Medical Socio-Economic Indexing.—At the direction of the 
Assistant Executive Vice President, a comprehensive index- 
ing program to coordinate all basic policy documents of the 
American Medical Association was begun. These documents 
include proceedings of the House of Delegates, minutes of 
the Board of Trustees and minutes of the several committees 
and councils. 

Steps were taken to define the problem. A survey of de- 
partments at headquarters was made with regard to (a) the 
need for an index or guide to proceedings; (b) scope of ma- 
terial to be indexed; (c) nature of information desired—level 
of complexity. 

First edition of a subject authority file, central to an in- 
dexing program, was completed for the field of medical 
socio-economics, This twenty-one page list is the first to be 
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produced in this area; the nomenclature is based upon a 
long term view of the activities of organized medicine (from 
1846) and the mechanics upon a complex of cross headings. 

In addition to subject, entries are made under organiza- 
tions and names; thus, for a given individual or organization, 
there will be a complete guide to relationships with the 
American Medical Association. 

The objective of this program is the development of a 
central reference and indexing service for the Association in 
the field of medical socio-economics. 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS DIVISION 


In August 1958, the reorganization of the headquarters 

staff resulted in the formation of the Business Division which 
included eight operating departments—Accounting, Advertis- 
ing Sales, Building Maintenance, Circulation & Records, 
Contract Printing, Convention Services, Operating Services, 
and Personnel. From July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, the 
Business Division accomplished the following: 
A. M. A. Building Program.—The renovation of the A. M. A.’s 
headquarters building in Chicago has proceeded according 
to schedule and will be completed in December 1959. Air- 
conditioning equipment with seven-thousand tons of capacity 
has been installed and modern office facilities are being 
created. 


Convention Services.—The Convention Services Department 
has continued to expand its area of services in connection 
with the Annual and Clinical Meetings. The facilities of 
several cities have been surveyed, and on the basis of these 
studies, recommendations for meeting sites for future years 
have been made to the Executive Vice President. 


Advertising Department.—Following the reorganization in 
August 1958, the Advertising Sales Department was charged 
with responsibility for the sale of advertising in all A. M. A. 
publications. Advertising rates were increased for Tue 
Journa of the American Medical Association on January 1, 
1959, and present plans call for increases in the advertising 
rates for other A. M. A. publications in the near future. 
These increases will reflect the expanded circulation of 
these publications and will offset the increases in the cost of 
their production. 


Accounting Department.—The Accounting Department 
undertook a study of the past accounting and budgetary 
practices of the Association and recommended to the Exec- 
utive Vice President that the accounting and budget system 
be completely revamped. These recommendations were 
endorsed by the Association’s auditors, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., were recommended to the Board of Trustees 
by the Executive Vice President and were made effective 
January 1, 1959. 


Personnel Department.—The Personnel Department, in ad- 
dition to providing service to all of the other departments 
and divisions, participated in several basic studies in the 
personnel area, The Wage and Salary Administration Pro- 
gram, within which the compensation of all staff personnel 
is administered, was reviewed and several improvements 
made. The existing Employee Pension Program was re- 
studied and recommendations for its improvement will be 
forthcoming. Studies were begun for the publication of a 
manual describing the organization and the operating poli- 
cies in effect at headquarters. 

The Personnel Department also participated in the plan- 
ning of the remodeled cafeteria and in launching a monthly 
employee magazine. 


Contract Printing.—The Association continues to purchase 
all of its printing from outside sources, and at present, 
is using three different printing firms for the production of 
its regular publications. During the year, over 21 million 
copies of these publications were produced and distributed 
to A. M. A. members and to other subscribers. 
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Operating Services.—The activities of this Department were 
reorganized and major improvements were effected in the 
handling of mail and telephone calls and in providing pur- 
chasing and reproduction services to all other departments. 

During the year, almost 4,000 separate reproduction jobs 
were handled by this Department. 


Circulation & Records Department.—Membership in the 
A. M. A. increased by 7,019 during the fiscal year July 1, 
1958, through June 30, 1959. A breakdown of the member- 
ship records as of June 30, 1959, follows: 


Reported Through Constituent Societies 


AS OF AS OF 
6/30/59 6/30/58 


Active Members dues paid 140,167 136,062 
Active Members exempt from dues 10,811 10,344 
Associate Members exempt from dues 6,439 6,293 
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A. M. A. Membership Report June 30, 1959 


Reported Direct 
Service Members exempt from dues 18,654 16,352 


Affiliate Members exempt from dues 278 278 
Honorary Members exempt from dues 88 89 
Total Membership on June 30 176,437 169,418 


The next table shows the number of physician members 
of constituent medical associations who also hold member- 
ship in the American Medical Association. For reference, 
the total number of physicians litensed to practice medicine 
and currently residing in the state is also indicated. The ap- 
portionment of the delegates to the A. M. A. House of Dele- 
gates is based on the membership as recorded on December 
31 of each calendar year, and this should not be confused 
with the following June 30 report: 


28 

£% 2 3% 34 

<> “oe 2e ome = 

Constituent 

Society 
Alabama 1,589 290 =1,879 1,879 2,444 
Alaska 78 6 84 3 87 109 
Arizona 900 45 945 54 999 = 1,184 
Arkansas 959 123 1,082 1,082 1,627 


California 15,313 619 15,932 1,356 17,288 23,642 
Colorado 1,738 301 20399 310 2349 2577 


Connecticut 2,405 159 2,564 2,564 4,084 
Delaware 363 38 40] 401 522 
B.C. 1,182 103. 1,285 206 1,491 2,530 
Florida 3,200 216 3,416 19 3,435 5,608 
Georgia 2,162 296 2,458 20 «62.478 
Hawaii 399 17 416 22 438 622 
Idaho 498 1 499 499 574 
Illinois 9,102 958 10,060 10,060 12,514 
Indiana 3,427 726 4,153 4,153 4,491 
lowa 2.063 280 82,343 31. 62374: 2,737 
Isthmian C.Z. = 11 9 20 20 83 
Kansas 1,314 224 1,538 2 1540. .2297 


Kentucky 1,798 65 1,863 84 1,947 2,645 
Louisiana 1,886 13 1,899 76 1,975 3,496 
Maine 535 118 653 l 654 981 
Maryland 1,818 272 2,090 249 2,339 4,028 
Massachusetts 4,472 589 5,061 60 5,121 8,926 
Michigan 5,502 375 5,877 245 6,122 8,498 
Minnesota 2,988 366 3,354 152 3,506 4,465 
Mississippi 1,130 187 4 1481 1,682 


Missouri 2,902 471 3,373 3,373 4,855 
Montana 517 23 540 48 588 630 
Nebraska 1,146 Sh O7 2274 1,523 
Nevada 224 6 230 230 283 


N. Hampshire 450 51 501 7 508 788 
New Jersey 5,341 253 5,594 373 5,967 7,159 


New Mexico 492 43 535 535 695 
New York 16,654 116 16,770 1,242 18,012 31,734 
N. Carolina 2,665 192 2,857 2,857 4,150 
North Dakota 413 34 447 447 500 
Ohio 7,696 595 8,291 8,291 11,272 


Oklahoma 1,541 162 1,703 108 1,811 2,194 


=] 
Society 
Oregon 1,348 125-3473 264 1,737 
Pennsylvania 10,541 297 10,838 944 11,782 14,854 
Puerto Rico 181 181 181 1,060 
Rhode Island 691 90 781 781 1,051 
S. Carolina 1,126 110 1,236 1,236 1,822 
South Dakota 366 22 388 28 416 486 
Tennessee 2,306 184 2,490 20 2,510 3,595 
Texas 6,660 499 7,159 218 17,377 9,295 
Utah 776 43 810 819 1,083 
Vermont 370 47 417 417 575 
Virgin Islands 18 18 18 27 
Virginia 1,739 259 1,998 42 2,040 3,915 
Washington 2,573 264 2,837 4 2841 3,432 
West Virginia 1,307 151 1,458 1,458 1,643 
Wisconsin 2,975 338 33,463 4,064 
Wyoming 247 9 256 256 271 
Transfers 
( Direct ) 70 70 70 
Total in 
U.S. & 
Possessions 140,167 10,811 150,978 6,439 157,417 220,969 
U. S. Army 4,622 4,622 4,622 4,622 
U. S. Navy 3,753 3,753 3,758. 3,753 
U. S. Air Force 3,807 3,807 3,807 3,807 
1,792 1,792 1,792 1,792 
U. S. Vet. Admin. 3,771 3,771 370k 3,771 
U. S. Government 
Retired 909 909 909 
(Residing in States) 
Total Service 
Members 18,654 18,654 18,654 
Affiliate Members 278 
Honorary Members 88 


Total All Classi- 
fications 140,167 29,465 169,632 6,439 176,437 238,714 
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The circulation of A. M. A. publications continued to rise 
in most cases and as of June 30, 1959, reached the follow- 
ing levels: 

THE JOURNAL A. M. A. (weekly) 

SPECIALTY JOURNALS (monthlies ) 

INTERNAL MEDICINE 


DERMATOLOGY 

PATHOLOGY 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

SURGERY 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
A. M. A. NEWS (bi-weekly) 
TODAY’S HEALTH (monthly) 
AMERICAN MEDICAL DIRECTORY, 

20th Edition (biennially ) 


REPORT OF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
DIVISION 


The period covered by this report is July 1, 1958, to June 
30, 1959. 

In the early weeks of this period the former Department 
of Public Relations was reorganized into four departments— 
Media Relations, Program Development, Services to Officers 
and Special Services—in the newly created Communications 
Division. In addition, the Department of Medical Motion 
Pictures and Television, the Bureau of Exhibits, Today’s 
Health Editorial and A. M. A. News Editorial became units 
of the Communications Division. 

The new Division as a whole is aimed at a coordinated 
effort to give both the public and the medical profession a 
positive concept of the American Medical Association itself 
and of the scientific and socio-economic advances in medi- 
cine. 

Advisory Committee.—To help achieve that objective, the 
Advisory Committee to the Director of the Communications 
Division met four times and gave valuable advice on ways 
and means of solving medicine’s public relations problems. 
Members of the Advisory Committee were: 

Mr. George Saville, Chairman 

Assistant Executive Secretary, Ohio State Medical As- 
sociation 

Mr, Ed. Clancy 

Director of Public Relations, California Medical As- 
sociation 
. John C. Foster 
Executive Secretary, South Dakota State Medical As- 
sociation 
. Joseph L. Gordon 
Executive Secretary, Hartford County (Conn.) Medi- 
cal Association 
. Robert I. Howard 
Executive Secretary, Medical Society of Virginia 
. Milton D. Krueger 
Executive Secretary, Medical Association of Georgia 
. W. Harold Parham ; 
Executive Director, Florida Medical Association 
. Donald L. Taylor 
Executive Secretary, Iowa State Medical Society 
. C. Lincoln Williston 
Executive Secretary, Texas Medical Association 


COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


This new section researches medical and non-scientific 
materials for Communications Division writers and reporters 
for mass media. Aided by an enlarged, centralized reference 
library, the section handled an average of 13 research re- 
quests per week. 
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Department of Media Relations 
PRESS RELATIONS 


Service to Newsmen.—The press section provided a con- 
tinuing service to newspaper, wire service and news maga- 
zine reporters—handling an average of 15 requests for infor- 
mation a week. 

Annual Meeting.—The Atlantic City meeting attracted one 
of the widest press coverages ever given a medical meeting. 
Press room total registration was second only to that at the 
1957 annual meeting in New York. Western Union employed 
40 persons to man a battery of 20 teletype machines which 
handled an unprecedented quarter-million words of wire 
copy. The registration included 56 newspapermen, 20 mem- 
bers of the Washington press corps, 23 radio and television 
reporters, 26 magazine and free lance writers, 73 members 
of the medical trade press and 44 advertising and public 
relations representatives, for a total of 242. 

President Eisenhower's address at the inaugural ceremony 
gained a vast amount of news and editorial coverage 
throughout the country, Extensive coverage also was given 
to Dr. Gunnar Gundersen’s House of Delegates address, 
House actions on osteopathy and the report of the Commis- 
sion on Medical Care Plans, and several of the scientific 
papers. 

Clinical Meeting.—The Minneapolis meeting drew a total 
press room registration of 54 persons. Excellent news cover- 
age was obtained in the Twin-City area, and good nation- 
wide publicity resulted from the efforts of Associated Press 
and the New York Times. Stories which attracted particular 
attention were the General Practitioner of the Year award, 
Minnesota Governor Orville Freeman’s address to the House 
of Delegates, the House action regarding adjusted fees for 
the aged with low incomes or limited family resources, and 
discussion of the report of the Commission on Medical Care 
Plans. 

Special Meetings.—Through advance news packets, press 
room services and follow-up informational activities, the 
Press Section provided news coverage for the following con- 
ferences or meetings sponsored by the Association: two 
symposia on Foods and Nutrition, three conferences (two 
national and one regional) on medical aspects of National 
Defense, Mental Health Conference, Congress on Medical 
Education and Licensure, Congress on Industrial Health, 
Conference on Rural Health, three conferences on Medico- 
legal Problems, a national planning conference and a regional 
conference on Aging, and two press conferences on the Med- 
ical Aspects of Sports Injuries. In addition, the press staff 
assisted with publicity for meetings sponsored by the Joint 
Council to Improve the Health Care of the Aged, the Na- 
tional Health Council and the Homemaker Service Con- 
ference. 

Special Releases.—In addition to the weekly news release, 
which now goes to almost 3,000 outlets, special stories were 
issued on A. M. A. appointments and resignations, A. M. A. 
program on aging, formation of new committee to coordinate 
audio-visual aids in the staphylococcus education program, 
publication date for A. M. A. News, year-end roundup on 
future of medical research, model law to cut poison deaths, 
progress in health programs for the aged, and speeches by 
Association officers on quackery and aging. 


MAGAZINE RELATIONS 


New Staff Member.—At the Minneapolis session the House 
of Delegates recommended increased liaison with magazine 
writers and editors. In order to accomplish this end, the De- 
partment secured the services of an editor formerly em- 
ployed by Time, Inc. and Pageant. 

Continuing Services.—Approximately 180 requests for as- 
sistance in the preparation of medical or health articles were 
received and serviced. The material provided has been used 
for articles in 30 mass circulation magazines, including Sat- 
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urday Evening Post, Life, Reader's Digest, Good ~House- 
keeping, Coronet and Family Weekly. In the same period a 
total of 63 articles came in for review. 

Expanding Program.—To increase liaison with magazines 
and free lance writers, a letter was sent in February to edi- 
tors of the 25 major consumer publications and to more than 
150 members of the Society of Magazine Writers, telling 
them about expansion of the magazine relations section and 
its services. Follow-up trips to New York were made to con- 
tact editors and writers personally for discussions of story 
ideas*and common problems. The new program is placing 
greater emphasis on the origination and placement of story 
ideas with magazines and writers. Special articles also were 
prepared for This Week and Parade on compulsory retire- 
ment and the cost of medical care, respectively. 


RADIO-TELEVISION-MOTION PICTURES 


Increased Liaison.—As part of the general expansion of the 
Division, a full-time staff man was employed to serve as 
liaison between the Association and the television, radio and 
motion picture industries. Early in the period, assistance pro- 
vided to broadcasting representatives was limited; towards 
the end of the period, requests were handled at an average 
of 20 a week. 

Liaison was established with producers of “Monitor” and 
discussions were held for presentation of medical features on 
this program. In cooperation with the Committee on Hypno- 
sis, advice was given for the Armstrong Circle Theatre pro- 
duction of “Prescription Hypnosis.” A one-minute film on 
amphetamines was released simultaneously with the press 
conference on the report of the Committee on Amphetamines 
and Athletics. Background film footage on the GP of the 
Year was released to TV stations to tie in with his selection 
at the Clinical Session. 

Advisory Committee.—The Physicians Advisory Committee 
on Television, Radio and Motion Pictures, which entered its 
fourth year of operation, was very active in helping to assure 
accurate dissemination of medical facts in the audio and 
visual media. 

Maintaining liaison with producers in both Hollywood and 
New York, the Committee and its staff supplied help to 
writers and continuity clearance men an average of 10 times 
a week. This assistance ranged from checking medical facts 
for accuracy via telephone to reviewing complete television 
scripts. The Committee assisted all three networks—ABC, 
NBC and CBS—in both radio and television activities, work- 
ing with such important programs as “Playhouse 90,” 
“Studio One,” “Armstrong Circle Theatre,” “The Donna 
Reed Show,” “The Art Linkletter Show,” ‘The Loretta 
Young Show” and “DesiLu Playhouse.” The Committee was 
also called upon to review several movie scripts such as 
20th Century Fox’s “Beloved Infidel.” 

Current members of the Committee are: 

( California ) 
Eugene Hoffman, M.D., Chairman 
E, Vincent Askey, M.D. 
Dudley M. Cobb, M.D. 
Robert W. Gentry, M.D. 
Richard O. Myers, M.D. 
Marcus H. Rabwin, M.D. 
James F. Regan, M.D. 
Charles C. Stehly, M.D. 
Edward T. Tyler, M.D. 
(New York) 
Gerald D. Dorman, M.D., Co-Chairman 
Renato J. Azzari, M.D. 
Henry I. Fineberg, M.D. 

Radio Transcription.—During the period of this report, the 
Division took over radio production previously handled by 
the Bureau of Health Education. A series of 13 fifteen-minute 
programs titled “Health Magazine of the Air” which was 
originated by the Bureau was produced and distributed to 
radio stations. 
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A special committee of medical society public relations 
executives analyzed the Association’s radio transcription ac- 
tivities and recommended a curtailment in production of 
fifteen-minute programs. The group recommended produc- 
tion of five-minute features. Work was started immediately 
on a series of vignettes from medical history to be called 
“Medical Milestones.” 

TV Films.—Five A. M. A. public relations films—“Even 
For One,” “Helping Hands for Julie,” “A Life to Save,” 
“Whitehall 4-1500” and “Medicine Man’—were shown 636 
times on television stations with a total viewing audience of 
21,000,000. 

Group Showings.—The aferementioned five films, plus 
“Your Doctor,” also were distributed to school, church and 
club groups for a total of 12,285 showings to 950,000 people. 

Annual and Clinical Meetimgs.—The Atlantic City and 
Minneapolis meetings received good radio and television 
coverage, both local and network, through regular news pro- 
grams and special interviews, live and taped, and through 
the Bulletin of the Air series presented in cooperation with 
Merck, Sharp and Dohme. In addition, the annual meeting 
coverage included a one-minute news film clip of Dr. Orr’s 
inaugural address, which was used by more than 225 TV 
stations reaching an estimated audience of well over 18,000,- 
000 persons; a CBS Radio Network broadcast of President 
Eisenhower’s address, and two 3-minute spots prepared for 
NBC Monitor. 

EXHIBITS 


Distribution.—The Exhibit Section distributed 425 exhibits 
for a total of 1,575 showing days before 96 lay groups, 35 
county fairs, 23 state fairs, 23 allied health groups, 10 health 
fairs and six state medical society annual meetings. The 
section assisted the Columbus (Ohio) Health Fair with 35 
exhibits and two staff members. 

New Exhibits.—Twenty-two new exhibits were constructed 
including those on the following subjects: drinking drivers, 
nutrition, medical careers, A. M. A. services, mechanical 
quackery, standard nomenclature, aging, and immunization. 

New Systems.—To improve efficiency, increase bookings 
and lower construction costs, the section established three 
new sources of supply, a working agreement with a top 
exhibit designer, a more practical system of construction 
bidding, streamlined reservation and record-keeping systems, 
new shipping procedures to insure on-time arrivals, a quan- 
tity exhibit structure purchasing plan to save 40 per cent in 
construction costs, and a new flexible exhibit catalog. 


Department of Program Development 
HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED 


In close collaboration with the Council on Medical Service, 
the Committee on Aging, the A. M. A. Task Force on Aging, 
the Field Service Division and other units of the Communi- 
cations Division, the department engaged in the following 
activities: 3 

1. A detailed report on recent A. M. A. efforts to improve 
health care for the aged was prepared for the House Ways 
and Means Committee and also was distributed to other key 
persons in Congress and elsewhere. 

» 2. Developed an over-all program for future A. M. A. 
activity in the field of aging, which was unanimously adopted 
by the task force. 

3. Prepared copy for a new exhibit on aging. 

4. Produced and distributed 150,000 copies of a new ques- 
tion and answer pamphlet on compulsory health insurance 
(Forand Bill). 

5. Prepared special speech materials on aging for A. M. A. 
officials and for the Washington conference of the Joint 
Council to Improve the Health Care of the Aged. 

6. Wrote testimony for A. M. A. witnesses before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the U. S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 
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7. Worked with state and county medical society officials 
on plans and publicity for a saturation speaking program to 
begin in late summer and to be supplemented by a special 
speakers’ kit. 

8. Assisted in preparation of an informational letter to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and other interested 
groups. 

National Science Fair.—The Association participated for 
the fourth time in the National Science Fair, held at Hart- 
ford, Conn. in May, and presented four citations to the stu- 
dents with the best exhibits in the basic medical sciences. 
The winners received substantial nationwide publicity. They 
were honored at a special A. M. A. banquet for all of the 
1,000 students participating in the fair. The two top award 
winners displayed their exhibits at the A. M. A. June meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. 

Medical Careers.—The department produced “I Am a 
Doctor,” a film for high school and college students, wrote 
copy for an exhibit on “Medicine As a Career” and com- 
pleted the first draft of a comprehensive medical careers 
handbook for vocational guidance counsellors and teachers. 

Medical Education.—An attractively illustrated booklet on 
the progress of American medical schools was prepared for 
distribution to participants in the Second World Conference 
on Medical Education. 

Weight Reduction.—In cooperation with the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, a new pamphlet entitled “The Healthy 
Way to Weigh Less” was distributed to more than 600,000 
persons. It was widely used by syndicated health columnists, 
newspaper food editors and television and radio commen- 
tators. 

Food Faddism.—Six thousand kits of materials on sound 
nutrition—speeches, pamphlets, films, flyers, reprints—were 
distributed to state and county medical societies and allied 
groups. More than 204,000 copies of the pamphlet, “The 
Merchants of Menace.” were sent out. 

Annual Meeting.—A promotional program including both 
publicity and advertising was carried out to stimulate at- 
tendance at the Atlantic City meeting. The department also 
handled production of the general program. 

Seat Belts——The department continued liaison activity 
with the National Safety Council and the U. S. Public Health 
Service to develop a public education campaign to stimulate 
the use of seat belts in automobiles. 


Department of Services to Officers 


Speeches.—The four staff members assisted in the prepara- 
tion of 88 speeches. The bulk of these dealt with AMA 
policies or programs on aging, freedom of choice, medical 
research, medical education, third parties and medical care 
plans, quackery, atomedics and voluntary health insurance. 
Many of them were reprinted in state and county medical 
journals, specialty journals or non-medical publications. 

Articles.—Editorial assistance was given in the preparation 
of four major articles: “Opportunities Ahead” for GP, “Medi- 
cal Practice in 1970” for New Physician, “Report From the 
AMA” for Public Health Reports, and “Teamwork Is the 
Answer” for American Professional Pharmacist. 

Statements.—Eleven special statements were written for 
such organizations or publications as Drug Topics, USO, 
American Dental Association, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Red Cross, and on the subjects of inflation, 
health care of the aged, compulsory health insurance and 
freedom of choice. 

Inaugural Ceremony.—The Department handled general 
arrangements, script writing and promotion for the presiden- 
tial inauguration ceremony at the annual meeting. 

Daily Bulletin.—The department manager, assisted by 
other division staff members, served as editor of the Daily 
Bulletin at the Minneapolis meeting (three issues) and the 
Atlantic City meeting (five issues). 
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House of Delegates Report.—Total distribution for the 
roundup story on House of Delegates policy actions, which 
is mailed out on the final day of each annual and clinical 
meeting, increased from 900 at Minneapolis to 1,350 for 
Atlantic City. These reports also were reprinted in AMA 
News. 

Additional Services.—The department also: assisted in the 
preparation of the monthly President’s Page in JAMA; pro- 
vided press assistance for the President on 11 speaking trips; 
helped arrange and coordinate itineraries of officers and 
handled a large volume of correspondence for the President 
and President-Elect. 


Department of Special Services 
SERVICES TO STATE AND COUNTY SOCIETIES 


PR Doctor.—Six regular bimonthly issues, plus a special 
issue on county officers conferences and public relations 
conferences, were distributed to state and county medical 
societies. The special issue was added to the file of “PR in 
Action” kits. A 1958 index of the newsletter was distributed 
with the January issue. An index of PR Aids and Materials 
was assembled for distribution at the 1959 PR Institute. 

PR Institute.—The 1958 annual workshop session attracted 
nearly 400 medical society officers, public relations chairmen 
and lay executives for practical discussions of social and 
economic changes in American life, communications tech- 
niques, outstanding PR projects and the need for “vision, 
valor and vitality” in medical public relations programs. 


LITERATURE PRODUCTION AND COUNSELLING 


New Publications.—Major new pieces were “The Pill That 
Could Change America,” an up-to-date review of socialized 
medicine in the world today and “Science and Service to 
Humanity,” a four-page brochure on AMA services, which 
was distributed to Association members and to medical so- 
cieties. 

Distribution.—Total distribution of printed materials, in- 
cluding reprints, was more than 4,500,000, the major items 
being: Family Health Record—1,500,000; Personal Health 
Information Card—1,250,000; “To All My Patients”—600,000; 
“The Fifth Freedom”—400,000; “Do You Like To Make 
Decisions?”—400,000, and “What Everyone Should Know 
About Doctors”—100,000. 

Counselling.—A new creative counselling service, available 
on request to AMA departments, councils and committees, 
provided editorial, production and promotional assistance 
on 22 projects. 

Evaluations.—To help eliminate duplication and improve 
quality, evaluation studies were being made of (1) all 
printed materials prepared in connection with AMA annual 
and clinical meetings and (2) the nearly 1,000 pamphlets, 
brochures and reprints turned out by all Association de- 
partments. 


LIAISON WITH WOMEN’S GROUPS 


Medical Assistants.—The department provided program- 
planning guidance and speakers for medical assistants groups; 
held a special half-day program at AMA headquarters for 
500 women during the Chicago convention of the American 
Association of Medical Assistants; co-sponsored a reception 
for 600 convention participants; assisted in the planning of 
an educational seminar for the AAMA 1959 meeting; initi- 
ated a monthly news release for medical assistants bulletins; 
gave continuing assistance in the development of career 
guidance programs, and helped in the establishment of the 
AAMA national office in Chicago. 

Woman’s Auxiliary.—For the first time, the AMA Woman's 
Auxiliary annual meeting was provided with full-time exten- 
sive news coverage by means of advance news releases and 
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special packets, operation of a press room at Auxiliary head- 
quarters in Atlantic City, and follow-up informational serv- 
ices. A publicity evaluation revealed excellent nationwide 
coverage by wire services, women’s page editors and syndi- 
cated women’s columnists. 

Other Groups.—Literature and program-planning help 
were given on a continuing basis to such groups as the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the National 
Association of Business and Professional Women. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES 


In addition to the “Science and Service to Humanity” 
brochure, the department also: produced a speech-and-slides 
package, “The New Model AMA,” which was used by more 
than 35 medical societies and by Association officials to 
describe AMA reorganization and current projects; initiated 
a many-faceted program to create a positive “corporate 
image” of the AMA; handled the guided tour program at 
Chicago headquarters, which served over 200 physicians and 
other visitors, and conducted a seven-week training course 
for new guides. 


Department of Medical Motion Pictures and 
Television 


Clinical Meeting.—Twenty-six films were shown at the 
Minneapolis meeting, drawing a total attendance of 2,909. 
Premiere showings were “Fire and Explosion Hazards from 
Flammable Anesthetics” and “Routine Pelvic Examination.” 

Annual Meeting.—The Atlantic City program included 53 
films, five of which had their premiere showings. An audi- 
ence of 850 attended the premiere of “Hospital Sepsis—A 
Communicable Disease,” produced cooperatively by the 
AMA, American College of Surgeons and American Hospital 
Association, with the financial assistance of Johnson and 
Johnson. 

New Films.—In production were a film on patient rehabili- 
tation for the general practitioner, expected to be ready for 
the 1959 clinical meeting, and one on children’s health 
examinations, being produced by the Smart Foundation in 
cooperation with the AMA and the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. 

Catalogs and Reviews.—A pediatric film catalog, prepared 
jointly by the AMA and AAP, attracted 130 requests. A 
revised edition of the AMA film library catalog was dis- 
tributed to medical societies and other interested groups. 
The department prepared and published in the AMA 
Journal 63 medical motion picture reviews and one illus- 
trated review. 

Film Library.—Bookings of medical films totaled 6,595, 
an increase of 779 over the previous year. Added to the 
library were 178 prints of 27 new subjects. This brings the 
total up to 1,132 prints of 215 subjects. 

Special Activities.—The department manager organized and 
supervised a 60-film program for the 15th General Assembly 
of the Japan Medical Congress, attended by more than 30,000 
physicians and medical students. The department made plans 
for an afternoon film program and a demonstration and dis- 
cussion program on the use of audio-visual methods in post- 
graduate medical education for the Second World Conference 
on Medical Education. 


Today's Health 


Size, Format and Content.—To provide a greater number 
and variety of articles attracting public interest, Today’s 
Health nearly doubled its editorial content during the year. 
The number of pages has increased from 56 to 80, with a 
planned expansion to 88. The inventory of articles hase been 
enlarged, and new ground rules covering the submission of 
material have been established through meetings with mem- 
bers of the Society of Magazine Writers and other authors. 
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Close editorial coordination has been set up between Today’s 
Health and the medical specialties and the American Dental 
Association. 

Policy Coordination.—Increased effort is being made to 
keep the editorial content of Today’s Health more closely 
geared to AMA policies and programs. For example, a total 
of eight articles appeared on the subjects of aging, freedom 
of choice of physician and automobile seat belts. 

Promotion Efforts.—To help gain more extensive circulation 
in doctors’ offices, the House of Delegates at Atlantic City 
approved the inclusion of Today’s Health as a benefit of dues- 
paying membership and urged physicians to make the maga- 
zine available to their patients. To make writers, editors and 
advertisers more aware of Today’s Health, complimentary 
copies of each issue now are sent to the Society of Magazine 
Writers, Advertising Club of New York, Chicago Press Club, 
Overseas Press Club in New York, National Press Club in 
Washington and to a select list of science writers and syndi- 
cated columnists. 

Reprints and Pickups.—Numerous Today’s Health articles 
have been reprinted in such publications as the Congressional 
Record (four times); Reader’s Digest (five times), and the 
State Department’s Russian-language magazine, America II- 
lustrated. Four new books will incorporate material from the 
magazine. A total of 1,074,500 requested reprints of articles 
were supplied to schools, physicians and organizations. Stories 
based on Today’s Health articles, and distributed via the press 
section’s weekly news release, were quoted frequently by 
newspapers and newscasters throughout the country. 


The AMA News 


A Star Is Born.—The Association’s newest publication, the 
biweekly AMA News, came out for the first time on Sept. 22, 
1958. During the period of this report 21 regular issues were 
published. Spontaneous acceptance of the newspaper re- 
quired a press run increase of 41,327 in the first two months. 
By June 30, 1959, circulation was 264,130, reaching more 
physicians than any other medical publication. 

Quotes and Reprints.—Although the News is still a rela- 
tively young publication, it has been widely quoted and 
reprinted both here and abroad in newspapers, magazines, 
state and county medical journals, trade papers, hospital and 
health publications, chamber of commerce bulletins, pharma- 
ceutical periodicals, college and university publications, in- 
surance bulletins and magazines, farm journals, science and 
military publications and reports of U. S. congressional com- 
mittees. News articles also have served as the basis for edi- 
torials, quotes in editors’ personal columns, comments in 
nationally syndicated health columns, network radio and 
television commentary, regular weekly health programs for 
radio stations, and weekly newspaper science and medicine 
departments. 

Commendations.—Hundreds of physicians have sent com- 
mendatory letters. Very few critical letters have been re- 
ceived. Several medical societies and medical journals have 
expressed approval of the new publication. The AMA House 
of Delegates at Minneapolis heartily approved and lauded the 
purpose, content and format of the News and recommended 
continuance of the publication under its present and estab- 
lished _ policies. 

CONCLUSION 


The work of the division is constantly expanding as it be- 
comes not only the public relations arm of the profession but 
also a functioning communications service unit for the Associ- 
ation. The division wishes to express its appreciation to the 
House of Delegates, Officers and Trustees of the Association, 
state and county medical societies, departments and staff 
members at AMA Headquarters, Physicians Advisory Com- 
mittee on Television, Radio and Motion Pictures and Advisory 
Committee to the Director of Communications, for their help 
and cooperation during the period of this report. 
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REPORT OF THE FIELD SERVICE 
DIVISION 


The staff of the Field Service Division is composed of: 
Aubrey D. Gates, Division Director 
Reuben M. Dalbec, Field Representative 
Glenn Gillette, Field Representative 
Charles Johnson, Field Representative 
Richard Nelson, Field Representative 
Cecil Dickson, Legislative Representative 
James W. Foristel, Legislative Representative 
D. Harold Slater, Legislative Representative 
R. O. Beckman, Consultant on Aging 
The Field Service Division was created by action of the 
Board of Trustees in August, 1958. The following statement 
of purposes, objectives and functions of the Field Service 
Division was approved by the Executive Vice President and 
the Board of Trustees. 
1. Purpose: 

The Division of Field Service shall serve as an operational 

and liaison arm of the AMA with the state and local medi- 

cal societies in specified activities. It shall serve in conjunc- 
tion with, in support of, and as a service to all Divisions 
and Departments of AMA in the field as may be agreed 
upon by the respective directors or as may be directed by 
the management. 

II. Objectives: 

A. To further develop the spirit of teamwork between AMA 

and the state societies. 

B. To help create among AMA members a recognition of 
their identity of interest with the AMA. 

C. To assist in locating, cultivating, and developing a bet- 
ter understanding and closer working relationship with 
appropriate lay organizations. 

III. Functions: 

A. To gain and maintain the complete confidence, under- 
standing and cooperation of the executive secretary, 
principal officers, and governing bodies of each state 
society. 

B. To detect adverse criticism of the AMA, and transmit 
the information to the management. 

C. To locate in organized medicine any points of friction, 
schisms, conflicts, splinter-groups, and attempt to cata- 
lyze the correction and healing of such situations. 

D. To interpret and promote the services of all units of 
AMA to constituent societies. 

E. To develop a constructive, cooperative working rela- 
tionship with the members of Congress and their sup- 
porters and friends. 

F. To facilitate the utilization by lay organizations of 
AMA resources. 

G. To promote such other special activities as directed by 
the management. 

The first undertaking was the staffing of the Division. This 
was accomplished after carefully surveying the field as to 
available talent, many interviews, and numerous discussions 
with the Executive Vice President and the Assistant Execu- 
tive Vice President. On November 1 and 15, 1958, the four 
Field Representatives went on active duty. A period of orien- 
tation through the month of November and the Clinical Ses- 
sion in Minneapolis, was pursued in order to get as thorough 
an understanding of the Association, its structure, its philoso- 
phy, its services, and its management, as possible. Each of 
the Field Representatives was assigned twelve states. These 
are not located in one geographic region of the United States. 
For efficiency in travel they were grouped in two or three 
adjacent states, but located in different areas of the country. 
This was done to give each Field Representative an oppor- 
tunity to know and be able to evaluate problems in all parts 
of the country, While it is acknowledged that medicine is 
practiced much the same in all parts of the country, the phil- 
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osophic, social and economic outlook of physicians and the 
public is different in different areas. It is necessary for men 
occupying positions of this type to understand fully these 
variations and to interpret them to AMA staff and manage- 
ment. 

In November and December each Field Representative 
visited enough states to be able to relate the services of the 
association to the needs of the states and to gaining better 
perspective of the functions that they would perform in the 
field. 

Beginning on January 1, 1959, and continuing throughout 
this year, they have systematically visited the states, en- 
deavoring to carry out the over-all purposes, objectives and 
functions of the Division, and have reported back to the 
Association in an effort to reflect problems and opportunities 
of serving the constituent and component Associations. 

Every state has been visited by the Field Representative a 
minimum of three times during the year, and many of the 
states have been visited numerous times, depending upon 
situations and needs. 

In addition to general representation of the Association 
and its services in the field, a number of special activities 
have been pursued. In a special effort to establish closer liai- 
son with the American Hospital Association, we have made 
contacts in the states with the medical staffs and hospital 
administrators. Out of this, we believe, has come a climate 
for better cooperation between the two Associations. 

In our efforts to further the Association’s policy with refer- 
ence to legislative activities, the Field Service Division has 
devoted major attention to developing a closer liaison between 
the Communications Division, the Law Division, the Council 
on Legislative Activities, the Keyman System, and the state 
association’s executive officers and their legislative committees. 

We have given concentrated assistance to some states 
where key members of the Congress reside in an effort to 
establish better liaison between the physicians and the Con- 
gress. In other states, we have worked on an extensive basis 
to do the same thing with all members of Congress. This has 
been principally in the field of providing more information 
to the Congressmen and better contacts with them and with 
others interested in medical legislation, from physicians, med- 
ical organizations, lay readers and lay organizations. 

The Field Service Division has devoted a considerable 
amount of time to the promotion of programs such as the 
AMA Six Point Program for the Aged, community types of 
endeavors in the nursing home field, and related activities. 
We have called to the attention of the state associations, the 
opportunities for working with governors of states in setting 
up committees and commissions for the aged, and planning 
and holding state conferences on aging in 1959 and 1960. 
We have also worked with the states in getting physicians 
designated by governors to be a part of the state’s delegation 
to the White House Conference. 

The Field Representatives have worked at an expanded 
program of getting acquainted with many different kinds of 
organizations and institutions within states. Field Representa- 
tives have, for example, in certain states initiated a program 
of establishing new contacts between state and local medical 
groups, with newspaper editors, civic organizations of many 
types, farm organizations and women’s organizations. We 
have not yet begun to reach the potential available in this 
phase of our program, 

The Division has endeavored to further the specific activi- 
ties resulting from Forand Task Force considerations and 
administrative suggestions. It has done its utmost in these 
initial months to further the entire program of the AMA as 
projected by and through the various Divisions and Depart- 
ments of the Association. 

The staff of this Division is appreciative of the support and 
cooperation it has had from the management, the several 
Divisions and Departments of AMA headquarters, and from 
the constituent and component associations and societies. 
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In early December 1958, the Executive Vice President di- 
rected the Division to assume responsibility for establishing 
Washington legislative liaison with Congress. The initial 
staffing function of two men in the Washington office was 
achieved by January 1, 1959. This staff has now been ex- 
panded to three members, who serve as the AMA’s listening 
post and Legislative Contact Representatives. 

A short-term function of the Division has been that of 
establishing contacts with, and making a study of, Golden 
Age clubs and similar types of groups of the aged. The in- 
formation gained has been studied by the other Divisions of 
the AMA in an effort to understand attitudes of these groups, 
and realize opportunities to serve them better through local 
medical organizations. 


REPORT OF THE LAW DIVISION 


This report covers the activities of the Law Division from 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. During this period the Divi- 
sion has continued to operate as the coordinating agency for 
the legal activities of the Association. In addition the Division 
provided staff assistance for the Judicial Council, the Council 
on Legislative Activities, the Council on Constitution and 
Bylaws, the Committee on Medicolegal Problems and numer- 
ous other temporary committees. 

Under the direction of the Executive Vice President, the 
Division has acted as legal adviser to the Board of Trustees 
and the House of Delegates as well as to the officers and 
executive staff of the Association. This work has involved a 
variety of legal problems dealing with contracts, taxes, leases, 
copyrights, trade marks, anti-trust law, libel, slander and 
insurance. 

Liaison Activities 

Association Work.—Each of the attorneys on the staff of 
the Division continued to maintain liaison with one or more 
of the Association’s permanent councils and committees by 
attending meetings, assisting in the answering of correspond- 
ence, reviewing prospective programs and giving oral and 
written legal advice. In addition, members of the staff have 
attended meetings and have provided legal and administra- 
tive assistance to numerous temporary committees and sub- 
committees of the Association. Examples of these special 
committees staffed by the Director or members of the staff 
of the Law Division include: 

American Medical Association-American Bar Association 
Liaison Committee 

American Medical Association-American Hospital Associ- 
ation Liaison Committee 

American Medical Association-American Bar Association 
Committee on Narcotic Drugs 

American Medical Association-American Hospital Associ- 
ation Medicolegal Education Committee 

Medical Disciplinary Committee 

Committee to Study Political Activities 

Joint Committee to Study Paramedical Areas in Relation 
to Medicine. 

Medical Societies and Individual Physicians.—The Division 
has, through correspondence and personal visits, maintained 
contact with state and county medical societies, Representa- 
tives of the Division have on request spoken at or presented 
programs on medicolegal subjects at state and local medical 
meetings and at joint medicolegal conferences. 

The staff of the Division has also staffed and explained 
exhibits on medical professional liability and chemical tests 

for intoxication at state and county medical meetings. These 
exhibits have been shown on eight occasions. 

In an effort to keep the legal counsel and executive secre- 
taries of the medical societies advised of current legal activi- 
ties, court decisions and trends affecting medical societies and 
individual physicians, the Law Division has continued the 
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publication of a newsletter identified as “The Citation.” One 
issue a month was published during the period covered by 
this report. 

Although a statistical record has not been kept of the num- 
ber of letters received and answered there is no doubt that 
several thousand inquiries were handled by the Division. 
These letters from individual physicians, attorneys, medical 
societies and other organizations deal with a wide variety of 
problems in the medical-legal field. 

Medicolegal Relations.—During the period of the report the 
Division has encouraged and participated in joint medico- 
legal conferences at the national, state and local levels. 
Assistance has also been provided in the negotiation of writ- 
ten codes of understanding between physicians and attorneys. 
A National Interprofessional Code was approved by the 
House of Delegates of the American Medical Association 
and the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association 
in June and August, 1958, respectively. 

Medicolegal Symposiums.—The Division presented a third 
series of three regional medicolegal symposiums in March 
and April, 1959. More than 1,100 physicians and attorneys 
from forty-four states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and Canada attended the meetings which were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 20-21, Cleveland, Ohio, April 3-4, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 17-18. 

Each was devoted to the same general topics which were: 

Narcotic Addiction 

Res Ipsa Loquitur in Medical Professional Liability 
Cases 

Impartial Medical Testimony 

Traumatic Neurosis 

Cross-Examination of Expert Medical Witnesses 

The Approach of Physicians and Attorneys to Contingent 
Fees 

The official proceedings of the three conferences were is- 
sued in a combined publication which was sent to all the 
participants and those attending the meetings. 


Preparation or Review of Published Material 


The Division has continued to work closely with the edi- 
tors and the staff of THE JourNAL, Specialty Journals, To- 
day’s Health and the AMA News—preparing special articles, 
book reviews, news stories and editorials. Assistance has also 
been provided in reviewing material with possible legal im- 
plications submitted from others sources. 

The following list indicates the material prepared by the 
Division and the dates of publication: 

Follow-up Study of Fatal Penicillin Reactions—June 28, 
1958 

Tax Deduction of Postgraduate Education—August 16, 
1958 

Impartial Medical Testimony—September 6, 1958 

Comments on Film Dealing with Traumatic Neurosis, 
“The Man Who Didn’t Walk”—September 6, 1958 

Tort Liability of Charitable Hospitals to Patients—Oc- 
tober 11, 1958 

Tax Deduction of Professional Entertainment Expenses— 
November 15, 1958 

National Interprofessional Code for Physicians and At- 
torneys—November 22, 1958 

Averting Professional Liability Actions—April 25, 1959 

Liability of Governmental Hospitals for Negligence— 
May 30, 1959 

Coverage and Exclusions of Professional Liability Insur- 
ance—June 13, 1959 

Survey of Professional Liability Insurance—June 20, 1959 


Special Projects of Medicolegal Significance 


During the year the Division planned, developed and di- 
rected a number of projects of substantia] importance to the 
medical profession and the Association. Some of the more 
important ones were: 
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Medicolegal Film Series.—The Division assisted in the 
preparation of the script and in the production of two 
medicolegal films. The first entitled “No Margin for Error” 
dealt with in-hospital medical professional liability. This film 
was previewed at the Mid-Winter Meeting of the American 
Hospital Association in Chicago in February, 1959. 

The second film entitled “A Matter of Fact” presented a 
discussion of the coroner versus the medical examiners sys- 
tem. These films were the fourth and fifth in a series of six 
being prepared jointly by the American Medical Association 
and the American Bar Association with the financial assist- 
ance of the Wm. S. Merrell Company of Cincinnati. 

Student Medicolegal Program.—Members of the staff of the 
Division participated in and helped to organize a medico- 
legal day for senior medical and law students from Creighton 
University and the University of Nebraska. The meeting was 
held in Omaha on February 21. 

Opinion Survey of Attorneys.—In an effort to assess the 
opinion of the legal profession with respect to medical pro- 
fessional liability, medical testimony and interprofessional 
relations, a questionnaire was prepared and distributed to 
approximately 8,600 attorneys. The questionnaires were sent 
to the entire membership of the sections on Insurance, Ju- 
dicial Administration and Criminal Law of the American 
Bar Association. To date a total of 5,042 usable question- 
naires have been returned. This represents a 58.95% of usa- 
ble responses. Information contained in the questionnaires is 
now being coded and tabulated. It is intended that an article 
will be prepared for publication in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Journal of the American Bar 
Association within the next six months. 

Analysis of Medical Professional Liability Insurance.—A 
study of the standard provisions of medical professional lia- 
bility insurance policies was completed and the results pub- 
lished in a special article in THE JouRNAL, A survey was also 
made of insurance companies to determine company policy 
with respect to coverage in stated hypothetical situations. 
The results of this survey were also published in a special 
article in THE JOURNAL. 

Medical Legislative Handbook.—A National Medical Legis- 
lative Handbook was prepared and distributed to members 
of the Council on Legislative Activities, state key legislative 
personnel and executive secretaries. Background information 
and the status of current legislation in the field of social se- 
curity and tax legislation have also been distributed. 

Political Activities.—A legal memorandum dealing with a 
discussion of federal laws relative to permissible political 
activities of individual physicians and medical societies has 
been prepared and distributed. 

Corporate and Tax Status of County and State Medical 
Societies.—A survey of the corporate and tax status of the 
state and various county medical societies was completed dur- 
ing the period of this report. A full report of this survey was 
prepared and distributed to executive secretaries and legal 
counsel for state medical societies. 

Medical Legislative Digest.—In May the Washington Office 
discontinued the preparation and distribution of the Wash- 
ington Letter. Responsibility for preparing and distributing 
current legislative information to key legislative personnel and 
executive secretaries of state and county medical societies 
was assumed by the Council on Legislative Activities. The 
staff work in connection with this publication was taken over 
by the Law Division. The first issue of the Medical Legisla- 
tive Digest was published on May 1, 1959. During the period 
of this report four issues of the Digest were distributed. 

“Jury Deliberation” Concerning Traumatic Neurosis.—In 
an effort to increase the effectiveness of the film on traumatic 
neurosis entitled “The Man Who Didn’t Walk” the staff of 
the Law Division prepared a taped jury deliberation. In pre- 
paring this tape recording seven juries consisting of AMA 
employees were shown the film and permitted to discuss, as 
a jury, the points which the film raised in their minds. Their 
deliberations were recorded and on the basis of this informa- 
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tion a script was prepared. From this script a twenty-minute 
typical jury deliberation was prepared for use following the 
showing of the film on traumatic neurosis. 

Board of Trustees Handbook.—A handbook was prepared 
by the staff of the Law Division for the Board of Trustees. 
The Handbook included the standing rules of the Board, 
excerpts from the Constitution and Bylaws of the Association, 
selected parliamentary rules of procedure and basic policy 
statements of the Board of Trustees. 


Medicolegal Abstracts 


Work is progressing toward the preparation of Volume V1 
of the permanent bound volumes of medicolegal abstracts 
which the American Medical Association has been publishing 
since 1925. This work entails the reading, abstracting and in- 
dexing of more than one hundred medicolegal court decisions 
rendered during the years 1953-1957 in addition to those 
already abstracted and published in JAMA during those 
years. This project is scheduled for completion in the near 
future. 

As a continuing project, the Law Division has abstracted 
for publication in current issues of THE JouRNAL, medico- 
legal court decisions of general interest to the profession. The 
following are some of the cases which were abstracted and 
published during the period covered by this report. 

Abandonment of Patient.—The court of appeals of Georgia 
(Carroll v. Griffin, 101 S.E.(2) 764) held that a surgeon 
who advised a patient that he would not get well until he 
had had surgical treatment but that he, the defendant, would 
not take care of him, was not guilty of abandonment in the 
absence of a showing that the time was critical and the need 
for surgery immediate. 

Denial of Hospital Staff Privileges.—The district court of 
appeals of Florida (Dade County v. Trombly, 102 S.(2) 
394) pointed out that it is not incumbent upon a municipality 
to maintain a hospital for the private practice of medicine 
and that a physician has no constitutional or statutory right 
to practice in a city hospital. A public hospital may make 
rules for admission to staff or major surgical privileges so 
long as they are not unreasonable, discriminatory or arbitrary 
in either meaning or application. 

Drug Addiction.—The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
(State v. White 142 A.(2) 65) held that voluntary drug 
addiction is no defense to murder unless the addiction so 
prostrates the faculties as to prevent the formation of the 
specific intent to kill, in which latter case the crime will be 
murder in the second degree. 

Expert Witnesses.—The court of civil appeals of Texas 
(Miles v. Meadows, 309 S.W.(2) 284), in a suit involving 
the performance of a total hysterectomy by an osteopath, per- 
mitted M.D.s to testify after a showing that the methods, 
training, and dangers incident to the operation in question 
are common to both schools of medical practice and equally 
recognized. 

Libel.—The Supreme Court of North Carolina (Bailey v. 
McGill, 100 S.E.(2) 860) held that physicians who are wit- 
nesses in judicial proceedings to commit an alleged mentally 
disordered person for confinement, have absolute immunity 
from civil liability for their material and pertinent affidavits, 
certificates, and testimony. The plaintiff had been committed 
following an examination by the two defendant physicians 
which the plaintiff contended was hurried, superficial and 
inadequate. His suit for libel was dismissed. 

Libel.—The appellate court of Illinois (Judge v. Rockford 
Memorial Hospital, 150 N.E.(2) 202) held that a letter from 
a director of nurses in a hospital to the Grievance Committee 
of a nurse’s registry complaining of a nurse’s conduct was 
not libelous since it was sent in good faith by a person 
having an interest and duty to send it and it was sent to a 
person having a proper interest in receiving it. 

Libel.—_The supreme court, special term, Kings County, 
New York (Anonymous v. Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, 173 N.Y.S.(2) 74) held that complaints about a 
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physician made to a board set up to hear such complaints 
were qualifiedly privileged but that such privilege could be 
destroyed by a showing of excessive publication or malice. 

Medical Professional Liability—The Supreme Court of 
Delaware (Christian vy. Wilmington General Hospital Associ- 
ation, 135 A.(2) 727) emphasized that no presumption of 
negligence on the part of a doctor arises merely because of 
an unfavorable result. A sixteen-month-old infant cut her 
hand on a piece of glass. The fact that a tendon had been 
severed was not discovered until nearly three months after 
the accident. The evidence indicated that it is often difficult 
to discover a severed tendon without the cooperation of the 
patient and that the infant was crying and struggling. It also 
appeared that the tendon might have been only partially 
severed at the time of the original examinations and rup- 
tured later. The court refused to apply the doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitur in these circumstances. 

Medical Professional Liability—The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts (Fitzgerald v. Leach, 150 N.E.(2) 
12) held that a jury was justified in finding that a surgeon 
was negligent in not distinguishing the superficial tendon 
from the median nerve. The court stated that a surgeon who 
operates properly in a field wherein nerves and tendons are 
exposed will distinguish them and not unite a nerve with a 
tendon. 

Opinion as to Cause of Death.—The court of appeals of 
Alabama (McMurtrey v. State, 101 S.(2) 88) held that a 
staff member of the State Department of Toxicology and 
Criminal Investigation was qualified by study and experience 
to testify as an expert as to cause of death, 

Pretesting for Drug Reaction.—The district court of ap- 
peals of California (Horace v. Weyrauch, 324 P.(2) 666) 
held that a jury would be justified in finding that a doctor 
was negligent when he failed to inquire of a patient as to 
her reactions to injections and for his failure to make sensi- 
tivity tests when such tests were available. 

Privileged Communications.—The Supreme Court of lowa 
(Newman v. Blom, 89 N.W.(2) 349) held that the medical 
records of a patient made in a hospital to which he was taken 
after an accident and in the handwriting of the attending 
physician was covered by the State’s law relating to privi- 
leged communications. The theory was that the record clerk 
of the hospital became the stenographer or confidential clerk 
of the attending physician and that the records in her charge 
taken in a protessional capacity were privileged. 

Records of Medical Society.—The district court of appeals 
of California (Tatkin v. Superior Court, 326 P.(2) 201) 
held that, in a suit for damages for denial of membership in 
a county medical society, the books, records and documents 
in the society’s files relating to the plaintiff's membership ap- 
plication were subject to subpoeua. 

Survival of Cause of Action.—The Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan (Deeg v. City of Detroit, 76 N.W.(2) 16) said that a 
surviving widow has a cause of action for the unlawful and 
intentional mutilation of her husband’s dead body. This is 
a purely personal right however, and does not survive the 
death of the widow. 

Tort Liability of Charitable Hospitals.—The Supreme Court 
of New Jersey (Collopy v. Newark Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
141 A.(2) 276) repudiated the doctrine of the immunity of 
charitable hospitals from tort liability which had been in 
effect in the state since 1925. 

Tort Liability of Charitable Hospitals.—The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania (Knecht vy. Saint Mary’s Hospital, 140 A. (2) 
30) refused to repudiate the rule of non-liability of charitable 
hospitals torts committed by employees. 

Zoning Restrictions.—The court of appeals of Ohio ( Diebel 
v. Wilson, 150 N.E.(2) 448) held that the practice of medi- 
cine was not to be classed as a trade or business and that, 
under the ordinance in question, a physician could maintain 

his office in his private residence. 
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REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF 
SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES 


Organization.—During the period between July 1, 1958 
and February 9, 1959, the Division of Scientific Activities 
was coordinated through the office of Dr. E. B. Howard, 
Assistant Executive Vice President of the American Medical 
Association. Throughout that period, following the 1957- 
1958 annual report, the various councils and committees 
comprising the Division conducted their duly designated 
responsibilities with essentially no deviation from established 
pattern. 

The current Director of the Division assumed this assign- 
ment immediately following the 55th Annual Congress on 
Medical Education and Licensure in February 1959. Al- 
though the first two months following this assignment 
necessitated clearing, as well as completing, many commit- 
ments made as Secretary of the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, the major portion of the six months 
through June 30 was devoted to an effort to become fa- 
miliar with the activities of the various departments, councils, 
committees, laboratories, etc., encompassed within the Divi- 
sion of Scientific Activities. 

Insofar as possible, the Director has endeavored to attend 
scheduled meetings of the various councils and committees 
within the Division. So far this has included the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, Committee on Cosmetics, 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, Committee on Research, 
Council on Scientific Assembly, Council on Mental Health, 
and the American Medical Education Foundation. In addi- 
tion, special meetings have been held in connection with the 
A. M. A. Chemical Laboratory and with the Committee on 
Atomic Medicine and Ionizing Radiation. 

There have been innumerable conferences dealing with 
such matters as the status of the Department of Investiga- 
tion, possible changes in the format of the scientific and 
commercial exhibits, pharmaceutical and other advertising, 
possible staffing and activating of the American Medical 
Research Foundation, etc. 

Early in this assignment it was believed that future prog- 
ress might be enhanced through the medium of a conference 
designed to identify the current, important issues in medical 
education and medical science, and objectively scrutinize 
just what the American Medical Association has accom- 
plished, is doing, and has projected in these areas. Con- 
sequently, in March the idea of inviting a group of fifteen 
to twenty outstanding physicians and scientists in allied 
fields to serve as an “ad hoc” advisory committee to assist 
in an objective analysis of this type was presented to the 
administration. It was believed that such a conference should 
be attended by members of the Board of Trustees and 
A. M. A. officials, as well as the chairmen and administrative 
officers of the various councils and committees within the 
Division. It was proposed, furthermore, that such a meeting 
be held in a quiet, pleasant environment and that it be 
planned to cover a two and one-half day period. Subsequent 
approval of this proposal by the administration and Board 
of Trustees made it possible to arrange for the conference to 
take place at Hershey, Pennsylvania, September 14-16. Since 
the details concerning the conference program have already 
been distributed, no further comment is indicated in this 
report. It is hoped that this conference will be a valuable 
experience for those who attend, and that it will assist in 
guiding subsequent thinking and planning as to how 
A. M. A.’s scientific activities may be of greatest possible 
value to the profession in the future. 

Personnel.—A number of personnel changes of importance 
have occurred within the Division during the course of the 
year. These include: 

A—Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 

Dr. Walter S. Wiggins appointed as Secretary 
Dr. Arthur S. Cain appointed as Associate Secretary 
(to begin duties in October ) 
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Dr. George H. Miller appointed (part-time) to field staff 
Dr. Winchell Craig appointed (part-time) to field staff 
Dr. William Fellows appointed (part-time) to field staff 

B—Department of Therapy and Research 

Dr. Robert T. Stormont, director, resignation as of 
September 1 

Dr. John H. Ballin, assigned as Acting Chairman of 
Advertising Committee 

Dr. John Hefferren, resignation from Chemical Labora- 

tory staff to become director of ADA Chemical Labora- 

tory 

C—Council on Scientific Assembly 

Dr. Charles H. Bramlitt appointed as Secretary to suc- 
ceed Dr. Thomas Hull, currently acting as Secretary 
until Dr, Hull’s retirement on January 1, 1960 

D—Council on Mental Health 

Dr. Richard J. Plunkett reassigned as full-time Secretary 

The resignation of Dr. Stormont necessitated reconsidera- 
tion of the organizational structure of the Department of 
Therapy and Research. In order to bring about the necessary 
direct interplay between the secretaries of the various coun- 
cils and committees with the office of the Division Director, 
it was recommended that the position of Director of the 
Department of Therapy and Research be eliminated. Even- 
tual administrative reorganization within the Division will 
reduce the number of staff administrative officers reporting 
to the Division Director. 

The role played by Dr. Stormont as Chairman of the 
Advertising Committee has been assigned to Dr. John Ballin. 
A completely new set of “Principles” related to A. M. A. 
advertising is currently being developed by a committee 
representing the Business Division as well as the Division 
of Scientific Activities. Following clearance with the Law 
Division, these advertising principles will be presented to 
the administration with a recommendation for their adop- 
tion. It is hoped that both the American Medical Association 
and the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association will co- 
operate in the establishment of these as sound, mutually 
acceptable working principles, as far as advertising is con- 
cerned. 

There are certain facets of the Division of Scientific 
Activities which merit special consideration during the period 
ahead. Some of these matters impinge upon activities of 
other divisions and necessitate thoughtful, cooperative ap- 
proaches seeking adequate solutions. For example, the con- 
cern of the Committees on Toxicology and Pesticides in- 
cludes interests common also to the Council on Industrial 
Health. Furthermore, there are gaps in the general field of 
environmental hazards not encompassed by any current 
aspect of A. M. A. organization. This example emphasizes 
the need for broadening the scope of concern through the 
development of an organizational structure covering the 
general field of public health, in which areas of interest such 
as these may be appropriately coordinated. Such a develop- 
ment would result in strengthening potential achievement 
and eliminating much of the duplication of effort that cur- 
rently may be involved. 

Similar problems are encountered in connection with the 
activities of the Committee on Research. While it is true 
that this Committee was given rather broad functions at the 
time of its reorganization in 1950, its activities have re- 
mained circumscribed. This has probably been due to the 
organizational structure whereby it did not function as a 
general committee on research, but as a subcommittee of the 
Council on Drugs. It may well be that there should be a 
Committee on Research within each of the divisions where 
such activities are being conducted. In such instances, the 
committee should be representative of the broad interests 
within the division. However, one of the most imperative 
needs in the projection of research for the American Medical 
Association is the development of a strong committee on 
research representing all fields of its concern (education, 
science, socio-economic, legal, etc.), 
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Last November (1958) the Board of Trustees voted that 
the activities of the Committee on Cosmetics be absorbed 
by the Council on Drugs, and that the Committee be ter- 
minated as of December 1959. Following receipt of this 
information, the Committee on Cosmetics requested recon- 
sideration. The Board of Trustees in February (1959) re- 
ferred the matter to its Committee on Scientific Activities 
which has the matter under study. 

The Department of Investigation has served a useful role 
over the years and conducts a type of activity that has been 
of value to the profession and to the public. Its functions 
are investigation and education. Its investigative functions 
are primarily associated with quackery in the field of diag- 
nosis and therapy, but in toto encompass the broad field of 
quackery and imposture in the field of healing arts, Its 
educational functions are directed to the profession and to 
the public. Its potential legal entanglements are of genuine 
concern. This is, again, an area that transcends the divisional 
lines (scientific, socio-economic, legal, communications). A 
task force has recommended that this department be directly 
responsible to the Director of the Division of Socio-Economic 
Activities and that its educational efforts be allied to those 
of the Department of Health Education. 

During the past year, the American Medical Education 
Foundation has continued to make progress in further en- 
larging the number of contributors and in the total funds 
obtained through its efforts. If it had accomplished nothing 
else during its period of existence than the creation of 
awareness within the profession of the financial problems of 
medical education, the American Medical Education Foun- 
dation would have justified its existence. Actually, it has 
accomplished far more. It has stimulated the development 
of alumni giving in many schools where little or none existed 
previously. It has aided in public education. It has helped 
in improving medical school-professional liaison in many 
areas. Some of its contributions must be classified as in- 
tangibles that are existent but difficult to define. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals faces 
constantly increasing challenges in every aspect of its ac- 
tivities. Its staff nucleus was temporarily depleted as result 
of administrative reorganization (Turner, Wiggins, etc.) and 
is currently carrying a very heavy burden. The administra- 
tive readjustments have necessitated delay and reorientation 
of certain aspects of the Council’s work, notably the “on 
location” studies in the field of continuing medical educa- 
tion. The arrival of Dr. Arthur Cain in October will help 
to overcome this situation. 

The additional responsibilities involved in staffing the 
Committee on Nursing, and the Committee on Relations 
Between Medicine and Allied (Paramedical) Areas have 
loaded this Council staff almost to the point of no return. 
It is to be hoped that decision will be reached in the near 
future which will make it possible to bring in additional 
qualified personnel to undertake major staffing responsibili- 
ties in both of these areas. This Council and its staff are 
eager to seriously reevaluate their past, current and projected 
activities with the hope of determining their most effective 
role in the period ahead. 

In the previous paragraphs I have endeavored to give a 
brief picture of the Division of Scientific Activities and its 
current role as I have seen it during the period of February 
1 through June 30. This has been a broad generalization 
through which I have endeavored to indicate that the divi- 
sion represents a heterogeneous group of activities, present- 
ing many interesting problems and challenges. It is obvious 
that solutions to them involve long range planning, coopera- 
tion, diplomacy and common-sense. It will necessitate im- 
proved, coordinated thinking and planning and will involve 
a broad educational approach in which the central objective 
becomes A. M. A., rather than its segments. 

I have also endeavored to convey my belief that in the 
period ahead there should be major reorganization of some 
of the components comprising the Division. We are not 
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adequately fulfilling needs in some areas. Some segments 
may well be incorporated into new, broader areas. Some 
probably should be eliminated, or materially modified. New 
tasks may necessitate materially altered framework. In other 
words, there is a task to be done that will demand leader- 
ship, teamwork, understanding and a lot of work, and it 
will not be easy. 

In addition to attempting to understand the implications 
of the assignment as Director of the Division of Scientific 
Activities, I have continued to follow through on a number 
of commitments of liaison nature, all with administrative 
sanction. These include: 

A—Membership on the advisory groups of The Surgeon 
General (P. H. S.) on Needs in Medical Education, 
and active participation in the Steering Committee for 
this study 

B—Consultant to the Education and Training Division of 
the office of The Surgeon General (U. S. A.) 

C—Consultant on Education and Training Programs of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

D—Participant in conferences on problems in connection 
with development of medical school and teaching hos- 
pital programs with the State University of New York 
(Brooklyn Division), and the University of Colorado 


E—Medical advisory committee on education and training - 


grants of the National Foundation 
F—Advisory Committee to the National Fund for Medical 
Education 
G—Secretary-Treasurer and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American Medical Education Foun- 
dation 
H—A. M. A. representative on the National Academy of 
Sciences, etc. 
I--Medical Advisory Committee, W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
J—Medical Advisory Committee to Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education 
K—Member Commission on Survey of Dental Education 
(Educational Advisory Committee) of the American 
Council on Education 
I wish to express my very deep appreciation for the co- 
operation which my colleagues in the Division of Scientific 
Activities have given to me during this period since I have 
undertaken this new assignment. It is my sincere hope that 
with their further cooperation and support it will be possible 
to project a constructive period ahead and that next year’s 
report may indicate at least partial solutions to some of the 
many challenges and problems within the Division. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Edward L. Turner, M.D., Director 
Division of Scientific Activities 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THERAPY AND RESEARCH 


The various groups within the Department have con- 
stantly endeavored to expand their activities and improve 
their programs of operation with the view of rendering a 
better service to the medical profession and also the public. 
The development of new drugs and other new potential 
aids for the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of disease 
has continued to proceed with constantly increasing rapidity. 
In order to meet this challenge the evaluation of data or 
evidence and the publication of concise and authoritative 
scientific reports has been increased significantly. The Direc- 
tor of the Department has endeavored to exercise general 
supervision over the heads of the various sub-departments 
and has frequently advised or directed them regarding the 
best way of handling important problems or matters relating 
to basic policies. 

The Director of the Department has continued to serve 
as Chairman of the Advertising Committee for the scientific 
publications of the A. M. A. In this capacity he has had the 
responsibility of making certain that all proposed advertising 
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copy for these publications is screened in order to insure 
compliance with the A. M. A. principles governing advertis- 
ing. The task of determining the eligibility of products for 
advertising has often been tedious and difficult, particularly 
when the findings of various clinical studies were in conflict. 
Products that were of unestablished therapeutic value have 
been ruled ineligible. Likewise, irrational or “shotgun” mix- 
tures of drugs have been rejected for advertising. A con- 
siderable amount of time has been spent in making deletions 
or appropriate revisions of proposed claims or statements 
which were judged to be in violation of our governing prin- 
ciples. Every effort has been made during the past year to 
continue the established policy of being as fair and con- 
sistent as possible in screening all proposed advertising copy 
and of maintaining our standards at as high a level as is 
both possible and practicable. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INVESTIGATION 


During the reporting year ended June 30, 1959, the Dept. 
of Investigation received written inquiries on approximately 
4,600 subjects. (The Dept. maintains files of information-on 
quacks, nostrums, and other phases of pseudo-medicine. ) 
No record has been kept of the number of telephone in- 
quiries, or of the time spent in answering or discussing 
these subjects in utilizing this medium of communication. 

Cancer “cures” remained the No. 1 subject of interest. 
More than 500 inquiries were received on such treatments 
during the year. Vitamin and mineral products continued in 
second place, while inquiries on the many gadgets and 
devices were in third place. A growing interest in the ac- 
tivities of the cultists placed them ahead of reducing prep- 
arations, for some reason, although it is true that inquiries 
on the latter subject are seasonal. Some of the gadgets, such 
as the vibrators and the electrical “muscle stimulators,” may, 
however, be categorized as “reducers.” Arthritis and rheu- 
matism “cures” were next as a subject of inquiries. 

Of significance was the imprisonment of Dr. Robert H. 
Reddick of Baltimore who was trafficking in homeopathic 
licenses in Maryland. 

The reporting year witnessed also an almost complete 
disappearance of interest in such “rejuvenators” as Pega 
Palo, Royal Jelly, and the “sicca-cell” therapy which was 
supposed to have rejuvenated several prominent persons. An 
increased interest in rejuvenation, however, resulted from 
the publicity in a popular magazine (Coronet, December 
1958) for something involving the parenteral use of procaine 
hydrochloride as a geriatric panacea. 

Of more interest, perhaps, are the recurring invitations to 
the Director to address lay groups on the subject of medical 
quackery. A recounting indicates that talks were made on 
this subject from coast to coast, addressing both medical 
and lay groups. The total number of speeches was 50, and 
the groups ranged in size from more than 400 to less than 
50. In addition, a former staff assistant, now employed by 
the Los Angeles County Medical. Association, addressed a 
number of groups in his immediate area on the same in- 
teresting and informative subject. Dr. Louis M. Orr, Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, also gave several 
talks on quackery and utilized the kit of “props,” which in- 
cludes actual gadgets and bottles and boxes of “patent 
medicines” which have been sold under false and misleading 
claims. 

In addition to the speeches, six radio interviews and four 
television appearances were made by the Director during 
the year. There was also the manning of the exhibit on 
“Mechanical Quackery” at the Green County Fair in Mon- 
roe, Wis., the Pennsylvania Farm Show at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and the Columbus Health Fair at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Director attended meetings of the Committee on New 
or Unproved Methods of Treatment of the American Cancer 
Society in New York and Boston, and the annual meeting 
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of the Illinois Division of that Society in Chicago, and par- 
ticipated in meetings of the Public Relations Institute and 
the Ohio State Medical Association. 

One report was accepted for publication in THe JournaL 
of the American Medical Association. 


REPORT OF THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


During the first seven months of this past year the major 
portion of the time of the laboratory staff was spent on the 
establishment of tests and assays for nonofficial drugs. These 
tests and assays, established in cooperation with pharma- 
ceutical firms, represent an expression of opinion as to what 
might constitute adequate tests for these drugs. Monographs 
for the following drugs have appeared in “Drug Standards” 
this year: aminopentamide sulfate, chloroprocaine hydro- 
chloride, decamethonium bromide, heptabarbital, hydro- 
cortisone cyclopentylpropionate, mephenesin carbamate, 
penthienate bromide, phensuximide, piperazine calcium eda- 
thamil, procyclidine hydrochloride, pyrimethamine, pyrrobu- 
tamine phosphate, sitosterols, and tetrahydrozaline hydro- 
chloride. In addition, monographs were also completed on 
chlorisondamine, dyclonine hydrochloride, methylphenidate 
hydrochloride, phenmetrazine hydrochloride, pipenzolate 
methylbromide, piperidolate hydrochloride, promazine hydro- 
chloride and promoxolane. 

During this past year, at the request of the American 
Medical Association, an Ad Hoc Committee met at A. M. A. 
headquarters to study and discuss the drug standards pro- 
gram of the Chemical Laboratory. Representatives of the 
Food and Drug Administration, the United States Pharma- 
copeia, the National Formulary, the pharmaceutical indus- 
try and the medical profession took part. The discussion 
centered around the desirability, necessity and responsibility 
of the A. M. A. laboratory in drug standardization. The 
purpose was to obtain a clearer’and broader understanding 
of this problem. 

A study was made on the in vitro determination of the 
rate of release of sustained release medication products of 
various manufacturers. The results were published in “Drug 
Standards” (27:1-6 (Jan.-Feb.) 1959). Some preliminary 
work also was done on attempting to correlate the in vitro 
with the in vivo release of sustained release medication. 

Work continued on the coding of solid dosage forms of 
drugs for the “Drug Identification Guide.” This scheme, 
based on the physical characteristics of the solid drug form, 
was developed to assist in the rapid identification of drugs 
which are available on the market, and was described in 
THE JourNAL (160:479-484 (Jan. 31) 1959). About 2,000 
drugs have been coded. Some preliminary studies have been 
undertaken to determine whether or not it is feasible to code 
suppositories in a similar manner. In cooperation with the 
Communications Division an exhibit on the identification 
guide is being prepared for showing at A. M. A. meetings. 

Slightly more than a year ago arrangements were com- 
pleted with the College of American Pathologists for the 
use of the facilities and personnel of the Chemical Labora- 
tory for a certification program which the College of Ameri- 
can Pathologists’ is carrying out on hemoglobin standards. 
Progress along these lines had been relatively slow because 
of difficulties of instrument standardization. These difficul- 
ties have now been largely resolved through cooperative 
efforts with the College and some of the firms that will 
market the hemoglobin standards. Samples of the hemoglobin 
standards manufactured by various firms have been picked 
up on the open market and checked by the laboratory. We 
have also checked samples submitted by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare of Canada. 

A project was started to develop a library of ultraviolet 
and infrared curves of drugs. These curves would be of 
great value in drug identification work, since they represent 
one of the best means of drug identification available today. 
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The laboratory undertook some examinations at the re- 
quest of groups within the A. M. A. and certain outside 
agencies. Among these were the identification of some com- 
ponents of blood extractives, a new brand of cigarettes was 
tested for nicotine and tar content, and a highly advertised 
delayed release tablet was checked for both contents and 
its release characteristics. 

Dr. John J. Hefferren of the Chemical Laboratory staff has 
left to assume directorship of the American Dental Associa- 
tion Laboratory. 

Laboratory work was severely curtailed in January when 
it became necessary to move the Division Library into the 
laboratory because of construction in the office area. In 
February it became necessary to vacate certain laboratory 
areas and to move the secretarial personnel into other parts 
of the laboratory and bench work became impossible. 

The time away from the bench was used to start a file on 
drugs currently on the market or under investigation in 
order to have a ready reference for the many queries on 
these products coming from the Editorial Department, 
Council on Drugs and various outside agencies. Files are 
being prepared on drugs by trade name, generic name, 
empirical formula, general chemical category and _thera- 
peutic use. 

The Laboratory cooperated with various Councils and 
Divisions within the A. M. A. Considerable time was spent 
on various aspects of drug nomenclature. All of the struc- 
tural formulae for drugs which appear in New and Non- 
official Drugs and in drug monographs which appear in Tue 
JouRNAL were drawn by the laboratory. Many of the drug 
structures needed for other papers published by the A. M. A. 
were also drawn by the laboratory staff. The laboratory 
frequently was consulted by the editorial staff concerning 
the accuracy of chemical statements and nomenclature in 
articles to be published in A. M. A. journals. 

The laboratory staff also was consulted by A. M. A. de- 
partments to advise on classification of entries of chemical 
and pharmaceutical interest for both Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus and THe Journau. They also advised the 
Advertising Committee of the A. M. A. with respect to 
advertising copy containing statements of a chemical nature. 
Other services to departments within the A. M. A. were 
concerned with reviewing of articles proposed for publica- 
tion in THE JOURNAL, answering queries for the Questions 
and Answers column in THE JourNAL and reviewing books 
for THE JOURNAL. 


REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


The Division of Scientific Publications comprises the 
following four departments: 

1. THE JouRNAL of the American Medical Association 

2. The A. M. A. Specialty Journals 

3. The A. M. A. Library and Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus 

4. The Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and 
Operations 

The reorganization of these departments into a Division 
became effective in August, 1958, following the approval of 
the Board of Trustees. 

A new departure related to this Division has been the 
privilege of meeting with the Committee on Scientific 
Activities of the Board of Trustees to consider important 
problems related to the four departments. The programs 
of all of these areas, which were most favorably affected 
by this action of the Board, are described in detail in 
another section of the Board report. 


The Journal 


The period under review, ending June 30, 1959, was the 
76th year in the life of THe JourNAL. In readership and in 
the average size of each issue, THe JouRNAL continues to 
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grow. Through the years its influence has expanded until 
now it is read throughout the United States and in 119 
other countries. 

The editorial material during the year averaged 136.5 
pages per issue, which exceeded that of the previous year 
and was accounted for in part by 662 original articles, 
special articles and reports, clinical notes, and diagnostic 
problems. In accordance with the Board of Trustees requir- 
ment that the editorial pages at léast equal the number 
of advertising pages, the former exceeded the latter for 
the year by 332 pages. A specially designed and beautifully 
illustrated issue was published July 12, 1958, marking the 
75th anniversary of THe JourNaL. An unusual feature of the 
Anniversary Issue was that most of the contributors were 
not physicians but industrialists, educators, scientists, news 
commentators, and writers. THE JouRNAL also published on 
January 17, 1959, in addition to the regular weekly issues, 
a 96-page Special Edition comprising the Report of the 
Commission on Medical Care Plans. 

Realizing the increasing importance of discoveries in 
biochemistry and genetics to the practice of medicine, a 
successful effort was made to find a biochemist who was 
also a doctor of medicine, who would prepare editorials to 
point up the relation of these discoveries to the physician’s 
every-day work, The first editorial in this series appeared in 
the August 8, 1959, issue. 

Two new columns have been introduced among the adver- 
tising pages, one entitled “Customs and Idioms,” the other 
“Medical Beliefs of Yesterday.” While these columns were 
started late in the year, they already seem to be well 
received. 

The U. S. Post Office Department has required THE 
JournaL, as it has of other publications, to number the 
pages in each issue consecutively from the first advertising 
page on through the editorial matter to the last advertising 
page in the back. Therefore, beginning January 3, 1959, 
the pagination in the editorial section has included two 
sets of numbers separated by a diagonal. The number on 
the left meets the Post Office Department’s requirement, 
and the one in bold face type on the right side of the 
diagonal indicates the page number within the volume 
of THE JourNAL. 

At the Annual Meeting in Atlantic City in June the 
Board of Trustees directed that THe JounNnat be sent to 
all dues-paying members of the Association, whereas 
formerly such members could choose to receive as a part 
of the benefit of membership either THE JouRNAL or one 
Specialty Journal. It is estimated that this new arrangement 
will increase the number of subscribers to THE JouRNAL 
by about 18,500. 

A change has been made on the cover of THE JouRNAL 
under New and Nonofficial Drugs to list both the generic 
and trade names of drugs. 

On December 15, 1958, Dr. Austin Smith, who had been 
Editor of THe Journat for nine years, resigned and later 
accepted the presidency of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association. Dr. Smith was succeeded by Dr. Johnson 
F. Hammond, who had been a member of THE JouRNAL 
staff for many years. Dr. Theodore Johnson, a medical 
practitioner in Ogden, Utah, joined the staff of THe JouRNAL, 
as an assistant editor, on June 1, 1959. 

Medical Literature Abstracts.—About 2,600 articles have 
been abstracted by THe JournNAL’s Current Medical Litera- 
ture Department during the year, and 80 pages of abstracts 
as an average have been published each month. These are 
taken from about 80 different journals, both foreign and 
domestic. 

Medical News.—The News Department published 1,847 
news items, representing each of the 50 states of our country 
and many foreign countries. It also prepared for THE 
JourNnAL 3,411 obituary notices. The News Department 
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now prepares the list of “Meetings” for THE JouRNAL as 
well as the list of “National Organizations of Medical 
Interest.” 

Questions and Answers.—Questions from 2,400 physicians 
were answered by replies from consultants or reference 
material from the Library. Of these questions and answers 
614 were selected for publication in THE JouRNAL. 

Medicine at Work.—Beginning with the October 11, 1958, 
issue of THE JouRNAL,avhen»Medicine at Work was trans- 
formed from a ‘single magazine-length feature article to a 
separate section of THE JouRNAL, the impact of this presen- 
tation has exceeded expectations. This material is read more 
widely now within the profession than at any time since 
Medicine at Work first began to attract readers in September, 
1956. In August, 1958, for example, U. S. Senator Bricker 


. introduced into the Congressional Record the full text of 


the 3,000 word Medicine at Work article entitled “World 
Medicine Comes of Age.” The Reader’s Digest, which pub- 
lished two previous Medicine at Work articles and quoted 
liberally from a third, is considering condensation of the alco- 
holism report “Robber of Five Million Brains” (J. A. M. A., 
July 19, 1958). That article has been republished in several 
medical and lay journals, including Best Articles & Stories. 
Several other reports from the section are listed as “required 
reading” in a number of medical schools. 

In the past year Medicine at Work published a total 
of 156 reports gathered on a highly selective basis. There 
were 47 illustrations, including 13 taken by staff members. 
These reports dealt with mental health in industry, space 
medicine, research, snowstorms, aging, medical and health 
museums, medical education, etc. The report on the danger 
of plastic garment bags in the hands of children (J. A. M. A. 
April 25, 1959) created more immediate response from the 
profession and the public than did any other previous 
Medicine at Work product, The reaction to that story— 
extending to network television and radio, national maga- 
zines, and more than 2,000 newspapers—was such that The 
Quill, official publication of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, published a dramatic genesis of the 
plastic bags story and commented editorially on its impact 
in helping to save the lives of children. 

In pursuing the objective of publishing, in highly readable 
form, only reports which portray medicine working with 
other disciplines to approach specific health situations, the 
two staff members attended more than 24 meetings of the 
A, M. A. and other organizations in Chicago and elsewhere. 
The primary aim continues to be accumulation of back- 
ground knowledge and the cultivation of sources. In most 
cases manuscripts are previewed by these sources in person- 
to-person contact. 

In the coming year there will be slight changes designed 
to improve layout and typography without radically depart- 
ing from the previously established image. Also anticipated 
are several new format techniques to further enhance 
readability and interest. 


A. M. A. Specialty Journals 


A comparative study has been made with competing 
specialty publications, out of which have been developed 
recommendations for improving the A. M. A. Specialty 
Journals. Much attention has been devoted to new policy 
adopted by the Board of Trustees. This policy sharpens the 
focus on the purpose of each A. M. A. Specialty Journal and 
the service each should render within its field. It makes 
wider dissemination of published literature possible as 
benefit of membership. It increases the opportunity for 
greater numbers. of A, M.A):members to serve in an editorial 
capacity. It makes it possible for a recognized specialized 
society to join with the A. M. A. in co-sponsoring a specialty 
journal whose purpose parallels that of the society. Such 
editorial co-sponsorship will identify the specialized society 
with the journal, will provide for society representation on 
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the editorial board, and will acknowledge such representa- 
tion to hold the same qualifications, responsibilities, and 
privileges as all A. M. A. representatives. 

The regular schedule of the A. M. A. Specialty Journals 
was supplemented by the publication of two special reports 
as Part II of the monthly issue. One supplement appeared 
with the Archives of Ophthalmology and the other with the 
Journal of Diseases of Children. 

Several regular issues were of special significance. All 
papers read on the 1958 program of the Section on 
Ophthalmology appeared in one issue of the Archives of 
Ophthalmology. Selected papers read on the 1958 program 
of the Section on Internal Medicine and the Section on 
Experimental Medicine and Therapeutics appeared in one 
issue of the Archives of Internal Medicine. An issue of the 
Archives of Pathology was dedicated to Dr. Shields Warren 
with contributions from his many colleagues and students. 

The editorial boards of the A. M. A. Specialty Journals 
are rendering an important service in soliciting special 
reports, and in offering the pages of their journals to feature 
symposiums, conferences and panel discussions of particular 
significance. 

The Journal of Diseases of Children cooperated with the 
Society of Pediatric Research by offering its editorial and 
production facilities in printing the abstract program for 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. These abstracts will be 
published with discussions in a future issue of the Journal 
of Diseases of Children. 

Another important step was the division of the Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry into two journals. This division 
became effective with the July, 1959, issues with the intro- 
duction of the Archives of Neurology and the Archives of 
General Psychiatry. 

Despite the rate of manuscript rejection, practically all 
A. M. A. Specialty Journals have an abundant supply of 
articles. Several journals have increased the number of 
text pages to accommodate quality articles, both solicited 
and voluntarily contributed. This situation attests to the 


high standard of quality attributed to these A. M. A. publi- 


cations. 
Library 


Although the work of the Library especially has been 
handicapped by reconstruction operations on the head- 
quarters building, the reference section processed 3,035 
requests, 2,088 were answered by loaning package libraries, 
822 of them requiring search of reference sources, and 125 
requests were referred to other departments for reply. 

Among the telephone requests during April only (aside 
from those which could be answered directly) were 197 
which required a total of 34 hours to handle. Of these, 79 
originated in other departments at headquarters; 22 came 
from other professional organizations, 25 from librarians, 21 
from physicians, 10 from industrial concerns, 12 from pub- 
lishing houses, 27 from laymen, and one from a lawyer. 

Periodical loans totaled 8,646 of which 2,042 were house 
loans and 6,604 were sent outside the building. Of the 
latter, 2,655 were included in package libraries. 

A survey of 8,940 periodical titles loaned in the past 
two years shows that 6,723 were English-language and 1,943 
foreign-language journals. The Library does not loan 
A. M. A. publications, but 164 J. A. M. A. reprints were 
mailed in answer to requests. 

There were 262 volumes added to the Library book col- 
lection and 83 withdrawn. This gain of 179 items brings 
the total collection to 4,500. On the basis of a four months’ 
count, about 20,000 reprints, tear sheets, etc., were proc- 
essed for the Package Library files this year. 

The Library prepared indexes for the three volumes of 
THE JourNAL and listed 1,533 publications for the Books 
Received column. Fifty-four domestic and 100 foreign 
periodical titles not previously received reached the Library; 
sixty-three were new publications. 
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Two members of the Library staff presented papers at a 
workshop on medical writing during the American Medical 
Writers’ Association annual meeting in September. The 
reference librarian attended the meeting of the Medical 
Library Association in June. 

The Library is preparing a list of basic books and periodi- 
cals as a guide for librarians and physicians who serve on 
medical library committees. Only the final editing of this 
pamphlet remains to be completed. 

While the aim of the library is to serve the members of 
the A. M. A. and the headquarters staff, it also helps other 
individuals and organizations who turn to the Association 


- for information in the field of medicine. 


Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 


Volumes 59 and 60 of the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus were published and mailed to subscribers during 
the year. In the two volumes, 62,717 articles were indexed, 
for a total of 225,375 subject and author entries. 

With the decision of the Board of Trustees to discontinue 
the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, the work on publi- 
cation of Volume 61 and subsequent volumes was halted. 
The more than one-half million cards that were in process 
have been assembled and will be available for reference 
work. Periods covered by the material in these files are 
January, 1957, through early 1959 for English-language 
journals and January, 1957, through June, 1958, for the 
foreign-language journals. 

Every effort has been made to find employment for the 
twenty-seven members of the Index staff. Fifteen have been 
permanently relocated in other departments at A. M. A. 
headquarters; three are temporarily assigned; and three have 
transferred to other organizations in the city. Four left 
voluntarily, one to retire, one to be married, and two others 
because it was impossible to place them to their satisfaction. 


Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations 


Progress in medical knowledge has been furthered by the 
use of the Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and Opera- 
tions as a clinical disease index. The nomenclature is a 
most valuable tool in research. The many Standard Nomen- 
clature committees have worked toward completion of the 
fifth edition of the Nomenclature, which is expected to go 
to the printer January 1, 1960. 

After submission of the manuscript of the fifth edition, 
reappointment of consulting committees for the sixth edition 
will be made by the newly appointed Editorial Advisory 
Board. 

About 6,000 inquiries have been answered by letter by 
the editors this past year. The Nomenclature is being used 
extensively in doctors’ offices, medical clinics, pathology 
departments, and in many other places. 

By the end of the present calendar year, 17 institutes 
on the Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations 
will have been held in various sections of the United States. 
Enrollment has necessarily been limited to 125 students per 
institute, and at every institute the requests for enrollment 
have far exceeded that number. Nearly 1,900 students in 
all have been given concentrated courses on the Standard 
Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations. Institutes have 
been planned ahead through 1964. 

The Standard Nomenclature Department presented an 
exhibit at the Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Association in Atlantic City in June, 1959, and contemplated 
exhibits for the American Hospital Association in August, 
the Second World Conference on Medical Education in 
August, and the American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians in October, 1959. An invitation has been received 
for an exhibit at the meeting of the American Association 
of Anesthesiologists. A new exhibit on the Uses and Values 
of the Nomenclature has been completed and shown on one 
occasion. 
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In addition to the regularly sponsored educational pro- 
gram, the Nomenclature Department has participated in 
state educational programs in Kansas, Illinois, and Indiana. 

A five-year proposed program of expansion of the Standard 
Nomenclature office briefly will cover: 

(1) Details for the publication of the sixth edition; (2) 
future Standard Nomenclature institutes; (3) publications; 
(4) exhibits; (5) intra-office developments; (6) inter-office 
developments; (7) educational programs; (8) extra associa- 
tion activities. 

A Handbook on the Standard Nomenclature of Diseases 
and Operations has been developed for senior medical 
students, interns, and residents. The major objective of this 
Handbook is to present in simple form the basic principles 
of terminology of the Standard Nomenclature of Diseases 
and Operations and a brief analysis of the Nomenclature to 
show that it can be adapted to conditions prevailing in the 
physician’s private practice and hospital. 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


The Economic Research Department was initiated in 
January 1959. Its predecessor was known as the Bureau of 
Medical Economic Research and was under the direction of 
Frank G. Dickinson, Ph.D. until the end of December, 1958. 
Since the reporting year was thus evenly divided into two 
parts, it may be well to organize this report in two separate 
halves. 

The Alesen Committee to Study A. M. A. Objectives and 
Basic Programs decided in June 1958 at San Francisco to 
have its next meeting in Chicago early in September in order 
to complete a report for the Minneapolis meeting in Decem- 
ber, and to terminate the Committee’s work. During most of 
July the Bureau edited and coded the returns to the Alesen 
Committee’s questionnaire. 

The hospital study, mentioned in previous annual reports, 
required the services of two research assistants for the entire 
year and that of a third until the end of October. Perhaps the 
most tangible result which has come from the study to date 
is the development with the office of the Standard Nomencla- 
ture of Diseases and Operations of a grouping of Standard 
Nomenclature codes into approximately 235 categories. This 
grouping, it is believed, will appear in the 1960, or fifth, 
edition of Standard Nomenclature. Some work on this par- 
ticular project by the Bureau occurred during the latter half 
of 1958; much of the coding and editing had been completed 
by early summer of 1958, 

Otherwise, the work of the Bureau in the remaining two 
to three months of 1958 was devoted to short publications, 
as miscellaneous publication M-116 entitled, Medical Care 
Prices: Long Run Versus Short Run. This is another in a 
series dealing with the latest Consumer Price Index data 
available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It continued 
the method of presenting data both in terms of the old base, 
1935-1939, and the new base of 1947-1949. The format of 
this publication was a little different from that in the past 
and seemed to be more attractive. Its charts received many 
favorable comments and, on the whole, this publication, as 
others of its type, seems to have been well received by physi- 
cians and medical society executives who find the type of 
information the publication provides very helpful to them in 
ig the economic position of medical care to the 
public. 

Among other publications completed during this period 
was one entitled, New Experiments to Provide Voluntary 
Health Insurance for Retired Persons (Dr. Polner), This was 
printed as miscellaneous publication M-117, appearing in the 
fall of 1958. Before the end of the year a new subject index 
to the publications of the Bureau for the period 1947-1958 
was completed. A review of Readings in Medical Care was 
completed early in December 1958 and was reprinted as 
miscellaneous publication M-119. During this period a short 
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editorial on the decline in the baby boom was also written 
and an article on the cost of living was reprinted from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune. Research was also initiated on a 
study of the revised series of personal consumption expendi- 
tures. Some work was done on the problems of the aged and 
aging, on physicians’ incomes, and on other fairly common 
queries concerning economic matters which frequently face 
the medical profession. 

Dr. Dickinson’s retirement became effective December 31, 
1958. Dr. Kemp assumed the directorship of the Economic 
Research Department on January 1, 1959, and worked on a 
part-time basis during the six-month period, January to June 
1959. From the time of his first visit it became eminently 
clear that the Economic Research Department would partici- 
pate extensively in the Association’s activities dealing with 
legislation of the Forand type. 

By the end of January, the preliminary copy of the HEW 
report on Hospitalization Insurance for OASDI Beneficiaries 
was made available to the Department. A critical comment on 
this publication was prepared for Dr. Larson who presented 
it at a meeting in Washington. As soon as the revised version 
arrived in April a memorandum was prepared on it. On 
numerous occasions between January and June reference was 
made to Forand type legislation, to the HEW report and to 
the critical comments on these reports which the Depart- 
ment prepared. 

The Department will work more closely with other agencies 
in the socioeconomic division and with other divisions and 
departments at headquarters than has been the case in the 
past. The Department’s members have sought to service the 
other departments and divisions through attendance at meet- 
ings and by fulfilling requests for data, comments, or ques- 
tions on the activities of these departments. They also have 
submitted memoranda raising questions about the long-term 
impact of some developments, notably those in health in- 
surance. 

Among the items produced by the Department during the 
first six months of 1959 was an article on Personal Con- 
sumption Expenditures (Dr. Martin), a comparison between 
the Commerce Department’s new series and its old series, 
published as Bulletin 106. Another article entitled, Critique 
of Some Statistics on Health Insurance Among the Aged 
(Dr. Polner) directed attention to the fact that not all of the 
aged need and want health insurance and was reprinted as 
publication M-120. Both of these items had appeared earlier 
as articles in The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The material cited above in the form of comments on 
the HEW reports also should be included among the tangible 
production of this Department in the first half of 1959. Book 
reports were also prepared for inclusion in J. A. M. A. during 
this time. A substantial number of memoranda additionally 
have been prepared dealing with the interest of insurance 
companies in relative value studies, a statement of the De- 
partment’s position on relative value studies, a memorandum 
for the Law Department dealing with incomes of physicians 
and lawyers, and one on the relationship between economic 
progress and the desirable extent of certain types of benefit 
payments under voluntary health insurance. Additional 
memoranda were prepared with respect to the problem of 
impact of unions on health insurance and on certain proposals, 
such as the Rockefeller proposal for compulsory major medical 
coverage in New York state. 

Statistical information has been gathered for a number of 
other departments dealing often with the problem of setting 
forth and interpreting information on the indexes of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Information has been tabulated 
additionally on paramedical personnel as well as on the dis- 
tribution of employees by size of plant for various industries 
in our economy. 

A notable development in the activities of the Department 
was its membership in the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which already has proved useful not only to the 
Department itself but to other departments at headquarters. 
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The Board in addition to its two monthly publications— 
“Business Record” and “Management Record,” provides 
sy cial studies such as “Company Medical and Health Pro- 
gi ams,” weekly items, and “help in a hurry” through which 
we can ask the Board’s staff to do some immediate research 
for us. This subscription was designed as part of the develop- 
ment of a research program devoted largely to studies of the 
aged and aging and has resulted thus far in the preparation 
of several bibliographies and some progress on manuscripts 
on the financial resources of the aged. The Department also 
has prepared statements on over-all programs involving sug- 
gestions for political leaders to consider. 

In the midst of these activities the hospital study has 
been placed on a secondary level of priority. Several steps 
have been taken to obtain some information from it at a 
minimum cost. A sample of the New England group has 
been drawn. This was a ten per cent sample and was found 
generally to be as informative and reliable as a one hundred 
per cent return would have been. 

During this fiscal year two other articles, “Inter-Relation- 
ships of Patient, Physician, and Retirement” and “One More 
Pitfall in Diagnosing Patients” (Dr. Polner), were published 
in December 1958 and March 1959 respectively. Both were 
published in the New Physician and both were reprinted 
by the Department. A draft entitled, “Statistics of Studies 
of Utilization of the Short-Term General Hospital by Those 
Persons 65 Years of Age and Over: An Inquiring Note” 
(Dr. Polner) has been completed recently. An article already 
has reached draft form on the medical care price indexes 
for the year averages of 1958. It may prove to be one of 
the first publications of reporting year 1960. Drafts of an 
article also have been prepared on the financial resources 
of the aged. 

With the conclusion of this interim period of reorganiza- 
tion, the Department’s orientation is clearer than it was at 
the start of 1959. It would seem also that the Department 
has a clearer role than its predecessor in the headquarters’ 
organization. The formation of an economic research com- 
mittee with work to be done by outside scholars is one of 
the activities which we are expected to service in the future. 
In its closer work with other A. M. A. councils and com- 
mittees, the Department is expected to operate primarily as 
a consultant, providing interpretive and analytical comments 
as well as observations on long run implications either orally 
or in written memoranda. With Dr. Kemp’s arrival on a 
full-time basis and some increase and adjustment of staff, 
the Department can service other personnel and _ head- 
quarters departments with increasing effectiveness. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Reorganization.—As a part of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the AMA, this Department has become a part of 
the Division of Socio-Economic Activities. The radio and 
television activities of the AMA, located in this Depart- 
ment since 1923, have been transferred to the Communica- 
tions Division. 

Personnel.—On February 1, 1959, the staff of the Depart- 
ment was augmented by the addition of Mrs. Patricia M. 
Chesley as pamphlet editor. Mrs. Chesley has a rich back- 
ground of experience in editorial, journalistic, and public 
relations work. 

Fitness of American Youth.—The House of Delegates 
passed a resolution at its June 1959 meeting supporting the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness and its work. 

During the year covered by this report, the Director of 
the Department was reappointed to the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth for a 
third consecutive year, ending in 1960. He was also made 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee, and attended two meetings in connection 
with this membership. 
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Field Services.—More than 50 per cent of the time and a 
large percentage of the Department’s budget are expended 
in services in the field. 

The Department staff traveled 169,309 miles to attend 
meetings or address audiences in 27 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Copenhagen, Denmark. Audiences numbered 
186 and totaled 24,552 persons. 

The staff participated in 85 conferences and committee 
meetings. 

It was necessary to decline 100 engagements. 

The group reached in this service included medical 
societies, individual physicians, state health departments, 
universities, teacher education colleges, voluntary health 
agencies, youth-serving agencies, departments of the United 
States Government and of state and local governments other 
than health departments, women’s clubs, civic clubs, 
chambers of commerce, youth groups, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, mixed public health audiences, high school assem- 
blies, health education workshops, inter-agency committees, 
and miscellaneous groups representing a broad cross-section 
of the American people, professional and lay. 2 

The Department has one large and one small exhibit on 
fitness, and a large and a small exhibit on the health appraisal 
of the school child. 

A new exhibit is in preparation on the subject of health 
and safety in athletics. 

Correspondence.—Correspondence with doctors and co- 
operating agencies, 7,682; Question & Answer correspond- 
ence, 18,687. 

The total number of letters handled was 34,051. 

Manuscript pages of typed copy totaled 6,544. 

Questions and Answers.—During the 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1959, a total of 18,687 letters were answered. 
The leading subject of interest was plastic surgery, which 
brought 6,947 requests for information and literature. This 
was stimulated by an article in consumer publications men- 
tioning the Department as a source of information. 

The second highest number of requests was for material 
on the human body; these totaled 1,419. 

In third place were 1,248 requests for sex education 
materials. 

The Today’s Health column, “That’s a Good Question,” 
contained 99 articles, 85 prepared by the Department, 12 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition, and 2 by the 
American Dental Association. 

Manuscripts, Book Reviews, Etc.—The staff reviewed 14 
books for The Journal of the American Medical Association 
and prepared 85 contributions for Today’s Health question 
and answer column, “That’s a Good Question.” 

The Department staff originated 46 articles and 8 book 
reviews published in periodicals other than those of the 
American Medical Association. 

Mutual Network Broadcasts.—The Director of the Depart- 
ment was invited in April 1959 to participate in a weekend 
program on the Mutual Broadcasting System, entitled “In- 
side Report.” This program consisted of features dealing with 
various phases of current events, including health. Two 
broadcasts a week of five minutes each were prepared, 
recorded on tape, and broadcast. A total of 28 broadcasts 
were made. 

Health and Fitness Unit.—The staff accepted invitations 
in 24 states, the District of Columbia and Canada to deliver 
142 addresses, to take part in 59 conferences, institutes, 
annual meetings, and conventions of health education or 
other organizations, and to perform a variety of other serv- 
ices. The travel covered 109,890 miles. 

The Seventh National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools, sponsored by the AMA, will be held October 
13-15, 1959, at the Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel, Highland 
Park, Illinois. It will be devoted to “Significant Issues in 
School Health and Physical Education,” and will consider 
several important controversial issues. 
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These National Conferences have stimulated many state 
and local conferences of a similar nature covering school 
health. A survey started this spring will be presented to the 
Conference this fall. 

One of the educational consultants (Hein) is now serving 
as staff secretary for the Association’s Committee on the 
Medical Aspects of Sports (formerly the Committee on 
Injury in Sports ). 

The medical consultant (Dukelow) continues as an 
AMA appointee to the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Association 
and the AMA, which has re-elected him secretary. 

The Board of Trustees or the Executive Vice President 
has approved membership or participation in the activities 
of more than 40 national health agencies. 

Pamphlet Production and General Printing.—Department 
of Health Education literature was exhibited and distributed 
at meetings, workshops, health days, career days, state and 
county fairs, and by schools, parent-teacher associations, 
medical societies, and health agencies, both on this con- 
tinent and abroad. The sale of Department of Health Educa- 
tion publications by the Order Department totaled 526,291. 

Excluding pamphlets, 72 printed items were handled by 
the pamphlet editor for the Department of Health Educa- 
tion. In addition, 877 letters and 378 telephone requests 
from individuals and organizations were answered during 
the period of this report. 


REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 
1. Reorganization 


There has been a reorganization in the Washington Office 
with a new concept of operation. This office functions not 
as an independent unit, but as a division of the headquarters 
staff. The members of this staff represent the various divi- 
sions at headquarters and report directly to their divisional 
directors under whom their programs operate. The objective 
is to facilitate integration of the activities in Washington 
with similar activities in Chicago. 

The various divisional activities are coordinated by the 
Manager in a teamwork effort. He reports directly to the 
Executive Vice President and is responsible for carrying out 
directives as well as reporting significant events on the 
Washington scene. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Washington Office executive staff, whose functions 
represent the extension geographically of the various divi- 
sions, is as follows: 

Communications Division.—Mr. Ted Lewis and Mr. Day- 
ton Moore have responsibilities playing a vital role on the 
editorial and news media activities. Their duties are to 
maintain liaison with the Washington news media corps, 
providing information concerning AMA policies and activ- 
ities. They also serve as associate editors for the AMA 
News and JAMA. 

Law Division.—Mr. Paul Donelan, legal adviser, analyzes 
bills of medical interest and prepares legislative analyses for 
review by the Law Division and the Council on Legislative 
Activities. He surveys daily the Congressional Record and 
notifies all concerned of matters of significant interest. 

Socio-Economic Division.—Dr. Otis Anderson, medical 
liaison representative, maintains contact with significant 
medical posts throughout governmental agencies. In addi- 
tion, he services the many councils and committees whose 
programs are related to the various departments of govern- 
ment. 

Field Division.—Three legislative liaison representatives— 
Messrs. Cecil Dickson, James Foristel, and Harold Slater— 
are registered as lobbyists with the primary assignment of 
liaison with members of Congress. They are in constant 
contact with the Field Division Director and the four field 
representatives on legislative developments. 
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Administrative Division.—The Manager, Dr. Roy Lester, 
answers directly to the Executive Vice President, similar in 
manner to the other divisions, and is responsible for re- 
presenting the Executive Vice President in Washington and 
for the coordination of the diverse activities of this office. 

Mr. Paul Grieder is administrative assistant and has as 
his primary duties personnel administration and book- 
keeping. 


INTEROFFICE COMMUNICATIONS 


The goal is to have the Washington Office staff become 
a vital part of the overall AMA staff and an important 
segment of the team whose responsibility it is to implement 
and make effective the total AMA program and objectives. 
This is being accomplished by an increased communications 
effort. Twice weekly, conference telephone calls are held 
with the headquarters staff. Daily written reports are sub- 
mitted when indicated. The teletype machine connecting 
the two offices is used repeatedly as matters of an urgent 
nature develop. The Manager keeps informed of head- 
quarters activities by attending Division Directors’ meetings 
in Chicago and in turn relays this information to the Wash- 
ington executive staff. The general staff meetings at head- 
quarters are attended monthly by two members from 
Washington on a rotating basis. 


PUBLICATIONS 


This office has ceased all publication activities, the func- 
tion being transferred to the Chicago Office. The material 
contained in the AMA Washington Letter is now incor- 
porated in the AMA News. The data formerly appearing in 
the Legislative Analysis is currently presented in the Law 
Division’s publication, Medical Legislative Digest. 


CONCLUSION 


The reorganization was instituted in January 1959. After 
this brief period under the present setup, indications are 
that an efficient and effective team is forming. Minor changes 
will be made as experience and time indicate. 


II. Delegations of Physicians Visiting 
Members of Congress 


During the first session of the 86th Congress, fourteen 
delegations of physicians visited their members of Congress. 
Six State medical groups arranged for either a breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner meeting which members of Congress 
attended. In each of these cases the Washington Office 
representatives made arrangements for the meetings and at- 
tended as guests. 

In most cases the State delegations were made up of at 
least one physician from each Congressional district. Dis- 
cussions were frank and fruitful, dealing with the chief 
legislative problems confronting organized medicine. On 
eight other occasions, a small group of physicians called on 
all or a major percentage of the members of Congress from 
their States. 


REPORT OF THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


Since its last annual report was submitted the Judicial 
Council has held four regular meetings. It has considered 
no appeals. The major activity of the Council during the 
past year was the review of the legal status of, and the 
policy statements of the House of Delegates regarding osteop- 
athy. 

Osteopathy 


In its Special Report to the House of Delegates at its 
June, 1959, meeting the Judicial Council recommended: 
“(1) The principle be reaffirmed that all voluntary pro- 
fessional association between doctors of medicine and 
those who do not practice a system of healing based on 
scientific principles is unethical. 
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“(2) It shall not be considered contrary to the Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics for members of the Americar 
Medical Association voluntarily to associate professionally 
with physicians, other than doctors of medicine, who are 
licensed to practice the healing art without limitation and 
who base their practice on the same scientific principles 
as those adhered to by members of the American Medical 
Association, and that 

“(3) It shall not be considered contrary to the Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics for members of the American 
Medical Association to teach students of osteopathic medi- 
cine who seek to develop and improve their knowledge of 
the science of medicine and thereby to improve their 
ability to provide a better quality of medical care.” 
After consideration of these recommendations by the 

Reference Committee, which modified them to some extent, 
the House after debate adopted the following principles re- 
garding relationships between doctors of medicine and 
osteopaths: 

“(A) All voluntary professional associations between 
doctors of medicine and those who practice a system of 
healing not based on scientific principles are unethical. 

“(B) Enactment of medical practice acts requiring all 
who practice as physicians and surgeons to meet the same 
qualifications, take the same examinations and graduate 
from schools approved by the same agency should be 
encouraged by the constituent associations. 

“(C) It shall not be considered contrary to the Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics for doctors of medicine to teach 
students in an osteopathic college which is in the process 
of being converted into an approved medical school under 
the supervision of the A. M. A. Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals. 

“(D) A liaison committee be appointed by the Board 
of Trustees of the American Medical Association to meet 
with representatives of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, if mutually agreeable, to consider problems of 
common concern including inter-professional relation- 
ships on a national level.” 

The Council concluded that the only changes effected by 
the action are: (a) doctors of medicine may now ethically 
teach in an osteopathic college which is in the process of 
being converted into a medical school under the auspices of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals; and (b) 
the Board of Trustees may appoint a liaison committee to 
meet with a similar committee of the American Osteopathic 
Association to consider problems of common concern in- 
cluding interprofessional relationships at a national level. 


Ownership of Pharmacies 


As members of the House of Delegates know the Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics, as recently as June, 1954, contained 
the statement “an ethical physician does not engage in 
barter or trade in the appliances, devices or remedies 
prescribed for patients, but limits the sources of his profes- 
sional income to professional services rendered the patient.” 

In June, 1954 the Principles of Medical Ethics were re- 
vised to provide in this regard: “It is unethical for a physician 
to participate in the ownership of a drugstore in his medical 
practice area unless adequate drugstore facilities are other- 
wise unavailable. . .” 

In June, 1955 the Principles of Medical Ethics were re- 
vised again to provide “it is not unethical for a physician to 
prescribe or supply drugs, remedies or appliances as long as 
there is no exploitation of the patient.” 

At the June, 1957 annual session of the Association the 
present Principles of Medical Ethics were adopted. Section 7 
of the Principles provides, “drugs, remedies or appliances 
may be dispensed or supplied by the physician provided it is 
in the best interest of the patient.” 

In opinions published in The Journal the Judicial Coun- 
cil, interpreting this Principle of Medical Ethics, expressed 
the opinion that the physician as a citizen has the right to 
make investments according to his own best judgment; that 
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the fact that he is a physician should not preclude him from 
investing in the stock of a pharmaceutical company, pro- 
vided, of course, that no subterfuge is employed and no 
unusual control of the company is exercised by the doctor. 
The Council also expressed the opinion that it is not, in 
itself, unethical for physicians to own pharmacies; provided 
there is no exploitation of the patient. 

In November, 1958, the Council interpreted Section 7 of 
the Principles as it relates to dispensing and supplying drugs, 
remedies or appliances by saying: “It is known that there 
will be situations when it is necessary or desirable for a 
physician to dispense or supply what he has prescribed. The 
Principles permit this to be done . . . In essence this language 
[of Section 7] means that a physician in the exercise of sound 
discretion may dispense ‘in the best interest of his patient’; 
it does not authorize him to dispense solely for his conveni- 
ence or for the purpose of supplementing his income.” 

The Council has received many letters which indicate 
physicians in many communities are forming corporations to 
package and sell standard medicines under the corporation’s 
name. It appears that the physician stockholders of these 
small, independent corporations write prescriptions for medi- 
cines of the brand or name used by their corporation. 

The Council has received letters protesting against the 
ownership of pharmacies by physicians. The Council repeats 
it is not in and of itself unethical for physicians to own phar- 
macies or to hold stock in pharmaceutical companies. It is, 
however, the definite opinion of the members of the Judicial 
Council that the ownership of a pharmacy or the ownership 
of stock or financial interest in a pharmaceutical company 
can, under certain conditions, become unethical and con- 
trary to the best interest of the public and the medical pro- 
fession. 

Because of the nature of these practices and because they 
can vary so greatly, the Council has insisted that it is the 
obligation of the local medical society to insure that no one 
of its members violates the high ethical traditions of the medi- 
cal profession. It is the obligation of the county medical so- 
ciety to investigate complaints against its members and to 
take appropriate action, when indicated, to protect both the 
public and the profession. 


Medical Disciplinary Committee 


The Judicial Council is pleased to note that the Board of 
Trustees has appointed the Medical Disciplinary Commit- 
tee. The Council hopes that each member of this Association, 
the constituent and component societies and all staff mem- 
bers of medical societies will co-operate, to the fullest extent, 
with this Committee. The Medical Disciplinary Committee is 
conducting a survey to ascertain whether or not adequate 
disciplinary procedures exist and whether the procedures 
are being used. From this survey the Committee hopes to 
formulate recommendations which will assist medical societies 
in the fulfillment of one of their basic obligations to society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. A. Bure, M.D. 

J. Morrison Hutcueson, M.D. 
RoBERTSON Warp, M.D. 

Georce A. Woopnouse, M.D. 

Homer L. Pearson, Jr., M.D., Chairman 
Epwin J. HoLMan, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


This report covers the period July 1, 1958, through June 30, 
1959. It includes reference to amendments made to the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws by the House of Delegates during this 
period, amendments now pending before the House of Dele- 
gates and general comments relative to future activities of 
the Council. 

Amendments to the Constitution.—No changes were made 
in the Constitution although two suggested changes were con- 
sidered. One, relating to “Successor To The Presidency,” is 
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discussed later in the report. The other was a suggestion that Committees. Favorable action shall require the affirmative 
the Council consider amending the stated objects of the vote of three-fourths of all delegates present and voting. mr 
Association to include a statement regarding socio-economic If the Committee reports that the matter is not of an 
conditions to facilitate promoting the art and science of medi- emergency nature, the Speaker shall defer its introduction 
cine and the betterment of the public health. In a Special until the next. session of the House. i“ 
Report to the House of Delegates in June, 1959, the Council “(G) Quorum.—Seventy-five of the voting members of a 
recommended that such an amendment not be adopted. The the House of Delegates shall constitute a quorum.” i 
recommendation of the Council was approved by the House (4) Rules of the Board of Trustees.—To assist the Board - 
of Delegates. of Trustees in revising its Rules of Procedure, and at its re- ee 
Amendments to the Bylaws.—(1) Dues Exemption for quest, the House adopted the following changes in Chap- 
Resident Physicians.—Recognizing the fact that many physi- ter XVI: 
cians take residency training after they have been out of “Section 2.—Organization 
medical school more than five years, Chapter III, Section “(A) Immediately following the conclusion of the An- 
4(C) was amended so as to include dues exemption for nual Session, the Board shall organize by electing a chair- 
“Interns and residents serving in training programs approved man, vice-chairman, secretary, and committees necessary : 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Sn ie tele. , j 
American Medical a The five-year limitation, “(B) The Board of Trustees at its organization meeting 
formerly imposed, was removed. by resolution adopted by a majority of the Trustees in 
(2) AMA News, Today's Health, Specialty Journals.—The office, may «ema three or more Trustees to constitute 
{ Board of Trustees suggested that the AMA News and Today’s an executive committee. Members of the committee shall 
<4 Health should be provided to all dues-paying members of the serve until the next organization meeting of the Board and 
Association as a benefit of membership. It was also suggested until their successors are elected and qualified. The ex- rs 
that each member be entitled to select one of the Specialty ecutive committee shall have such powers and duties as a 
Journals in addition to THe JourNAL of the A. M. A. as a may be defined from time to time by resolution of the 
: membership benefit. The House of Delegates concurred in Rice’ of Tramecs 
these suggestions and amended Chapter III, Section 3, to “Section 3.—Meetings 
read “Membership dues will include subscriptions to THE ot four of 
penne oT: ee e of the A. M. A. Specialty such time and place as the Board shall determine. Notice a. 
(3) Introduction of Resolutions and New Business at AMA pro be given at ton days 
Meetings.—The House approved a suggestion of the Speaker “(B) Special Meetin 
that Resolutions must be in his hands or in the AMA h 4 
headquarters office by noon of the day before the opening the cr. ot the rogues ~ 
q 3p Board. Notice shall be given at least five days before each 
: meeting of a session; otherwise they will be considered as oil a ify th 1 Wy 
emergency matters. To accomplish these ends, and to increase 4d be ng. wt 
the quorum of the House from fifty to seventy-five, the fol- 
lowing changes were made in Chapter IX, Section 2: business may also be transacted. ae | 
Z ; “(C) Six Trustees shall constitute a quorum. 


“(C) Introduction of Resolutions.—To be considered as 
regular business, resolutions must be in the hands of the 
Speaker or submitted to the Headquarters Office of the 
Association not later than noon of the day before the open- 
ing meeting of a session of the House of Delegates. 

“(D) New Business: Resolutions.—Resolutions present- 
ed later than noon of the day before the opening meeting 
of a session of the House will be referred for consideration 
by the House only when they are: 

(1) Presented by one of the Sections, or 


(2) Presented by the Board of Trustees, or “Section 6.—Waiver of Notice ‘ ; ” 
(3) Accepted by unanimous consent, or Notice of any meeting and the object or business to be = 
(4) Of an emergency nature. transacted at a meeting of the Board need not be given if = 

“(E) New Business: Other.—New Business, other than waived in writing, or by telegraph, cable, or wireless be- : 
Resolutions, not presented in the regular order of business fore, during, or after such meeting. Attendance at any a 
as set forth in Chapter IX, Section 2(A), will be referred meeting shall constitute a waiver of notice of such meeting me 


for consideration by the House as new business if received 
by the Speaker by 9 a.m. of the last day of any meeting. To 
be accepted for referral to the House on the last day, how- 
ever, such New Business must be. 

(1) Presented by one of the Sections, or 

(2) Presented by the Board of Trustees, or 

(3) Accepted by unanimous consent, or 

(4) Of an emergency nature. 

“(F) Procedure.—When the Speaker receives any Reso- 
lution pursuant to Section 2(D) or any other New Busi- 
ness, for introduction on the last day, pursuant to Section 
2(E) he shall, unless it is introduced from a Section, the 
Board of Trustees or by unanimous consent, refer it to the 
appropriate Reference Committee, which shall then report 
to the House as to whether the matter involved is or is not 
of an emergency nature. If the Reference Committee re- 
ports that the matter is of an emergency nature, the matter 
shall be presented to the House. Matters thus presented may 
be acted upon by the House without further reference to 


“Section 5.—Notice 

Notice is given if delivered in person, by telephone, mail, 
or telegram; if mailed, such notice shall be deemed to be 
delivered when deposited in the United States mail, ad- 
dressed to a Trustee (and other persons entitled to notice ) 
at his address then appearing on the records of the Asso- 
ciation, with postage prepaid, and if given by telegraph, 
shall be deemed delivered when the telegram is delivered 
to the telegraph company. 


except where attendance is for the express purpose of ob- 

jecting to the transacting of any business because the meet- 

ing is not lawfully called or convened.” 

(5) Filling of Certain Vacancies by Board of Trustees.— 
At the request of the Board, the Council restudied the ques- 
tion of whether or not the duty of the Board to fill certain 
vacancies in councils and general offices, until the next annual 
session, should be mandatory or permissive. After conclud- 
ing that such duty should be mandatory and that it should 
extend to the Speaker and Vice-Speaker, as well as to those 
offices previously covered, the Council recommended, and the 
House approved, an amendment to Chapter XVI, Section 
4(1) to read as follows: 

“(1I) Fill any vacancy in any council or in any general 
office of the Association, except that of President or Presi- 
dent-Elect, by appointment until the next annual session 
of the House, at which time the House shall elect an eligi- 
ble person for the unexpired portion of the term, unless 
otherwise provided for in the Constitution and Bylaws.” 
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Amendments pending before the House of Delegates.— 
The Council recognized the existence of an inconsistancy in 
the provisions of Article VII, Section 5 of the Constitution 
relating to Successor to the President. In order to clarify the 
meaning of this Section, the Council recommended an 
amendment to read as follows: 

“Tf the President dies, resigns or is removed from office, 
the President-Elect shall immediately become President 
and shall serve for the remainder of the term of his imme- 
diate predecessor. If the time served is less than six months, 
he shall also serve as President until the second annual 
session following his election as President-Elect. If a Presi- 
dent-Elect succeeds to the Presidency six months or more 
before the following annual session, the House of Delegates 
at the following annual session shall elect another eligible 
person to serve as President until the next annual session. 
If the President-Elect dies, resigns or is removed from 
office, the office of President-Elect shall remain vacant and 
at the next annual session, the House of Delegates shall 
elect an eligible person to serve as President until the next 
annual session. If there is a vacancy in the offices of both 
President and President-Elect, the Vice President shall act 
as President until the next annual session, at which time 
the House of Delegates shall elect an eligible person to 
serve as President until the following annual session.” 
Since this was a proposal to amend the Constitution, it had 

to lay over for one session of the House. It is therefore before 
the 1959 Clinical Session for final action. 

Future activities.—As the House knows, this Council is a 
fact-finding and advisory committee. As such, its delibera- 
tions consist of more than the mere selection of words to 
express the intent of an amendment already approved by the 
House. The Council therefore wishes to mention a few of the 
matters which it expects to consider during the coming year: 

(1) When the section relating to the Successor to the 
President was being studied, it was noted that reference was 
made to removal from office of the President or the President- 
Elect but that the grounds or procedure for such removal 
are not stated. The Council will endeavor to determine 
whether or not provisions relating to this problem should be 
included in the Constitution or Bylaws and what form they 
should take. 

(2) It has been suggested that some changes are needed 
with respect to the eligibility requirements for registration 
at the Scientific Assembly. A study of this problem will be 
made. 

(3) As the Constitution now stands, a President-Elect 
who succeeds to the Presidency six months or more prior to 
the next annual session is not eligible for election as Presi- 
dent at that next annual session. Should this provision be 
changed? 

(4) Should affiliate members be selected by the Judicial 
Council without referral of the selections to the House of 
Delegates? In fact, should the requirements for affiliate 
membership be enlarged to include certain reputable phy- 
sicians not now eligible for membership under any other 
classification? 

These are examples of the important issues which the 
Council must determine. The Council will welcome an ex- 
pression of opinion on any of them from any member of 
the Association. 

Council Membership.—Dr. William Hyland was re-elected 
by the House of Delegates in June, 1959, as a member of the 
Council for another five years term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. E. Pickett, Sr., M.D., Chairman 
WiiuiaM D. StTova.t, M.D., 

Vice Chairman 
HyLanp, M.D. 
Wa ter E, Vest, M.D. 
Water C, BornMEtEr, M.D. 
Georce E. HALL, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


To the Members of the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association: 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals sub- 
mits the following report covering the period from July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959. 

During the period covered by this report, the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals has concerned itself 
with the various matters referred to it by the House of 
Delegates and with the many activities and responsibilities 
which are related to its established functions. These func- 
tions are in one manner or another directed in support of 
the Council’s over-riding responsibility for the development 
and maintenance of high standards of medical education 
at the level of medical schools, internships and residencies 
and continuation education as well as in the various para- 
medical fields. 

The Significance of Approval of Educational 

Programs by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals 


Because of indications that the Council’s accreditation 
program may on occasion be subjected to misunderstanding 
in relationship to other established policies and attitudes 
of the American Medical Association, the following state- 
ment was developed in cooperation with the Law Depart- 
ment and approved by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals on February 7, 1959: 


The basic responsibility of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals is to act on behalf of the American 
Medical Association in developing and maintaining the 
highest possible standards of medical education. Pro- 
grams at all levels of medical education—medical school, 
internship and residency—are evaluated on the basis of 
their educational worth to the students concerned. De- 
cisions concerning the programs are not compromised by 
other considerations. 
The Council’s approval of a program signifies only that 
the Council believes that the program offers a sound 
educational opportunity for the purposes which the pro- 
gram is designed to fulfill. Council approval of a pro- 
gram should not and cannot be interpreted to indicate 
attitudes or opinions of the Council, its individual mem- 
bers or the Association of which it is a part in favor of 
or opposed to social, economic, political or other beliefs of 
the organization or institution sponsoring the program. 
Costs of Medical Research Grants 
There have been many studies which, in general, have 
indicated that about 35% of total medical research expendi- 
tures by medical schools represent indirect costs to the 
medical school. Under existing policies, medical research 
grants sponsored by the federal government allow only 
15% of the grant to be applied for reimbursement of in- 
direct costs. In 1958, HEW and NIH research grants to 
medical schools amounted to $48 million. Through the 
incomplete reimbursement for indirect cost during that 
year the medical schools subsidized federally sponsored 
research for approximately $7 million. 
In consideration of these and other serious implications, 
the Council submitted to the Board of Trustees and the 
Board of Trustees adopted the following statement: 


Sponsored Medical Research 


Medical progress has resulted in the cure and prevention 
of many diseases and an increase in the years of productive 
living for millions of individuals. This progress has been 
based largely on new knowledge discovered through medi- 
cal research and applied through medical practice. There 
remains much to be learned in the understanding of normal 
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and abnormal biological processes necessary to produce 
further improvement in physical and emotional health. 

An expanding, increasingly health conscious population 
has created a need for an accelerated pace of medical 
research. This has resulted in increased medical school 
research, most of which is now sponsored by the federal 
government, voluntary health agencies, and philanthropic 
organizations. 

These expanded research activities have increased our 
medical knowledge, and the opportunity to train young 
medical scientists for future research and teaching careers. 

These activities, however, have necessitated enlarged 
supporting staffs and diversion of medical school funds to 
assist the responsible investigators. Administrative person- 
nel have been added to take care of larger physical plants, 
to purchase and maintain scientific equipment, to obtain 
research materials, and to assist with the required account- 
ing procedures and fiscal and scientific reports. 

These and other necessary adjustments by medical 
schools to the greatly increased volume of sponsored re- 
search have diverted funds urgently needed for the medical 
schools’ teaching functions into support of research ac- 
tivities sponsored by outside agencies. This will have an 
increasingly deleterious effect on the medical schools’ 
obligation to prepare physicians for careers in the practice 
of medicine. 

The Board of Trustees of the AMA feels that as a matter 
of principle medical schools should not be placed in the 
position of partially subsidizing research programs spon- 
sored by extramural agencies. Furthermore, it is believed 
that the financial drain resulting from continuation of 
present medical school financial commitments for this 
purpose will handicap their teaching responsibilities and 
lead to a loss of physicians adequately trained for medical 
practice. 

It is urged, therefore, that all agencies sponsoring re- 
search in medical schools adopt the policy of fully reim- 
bursing the medical school on a cost accounting basis for 
all expenditures related to the sponsored research project. 
This policy is characteristic of most other research grants 
in scientific and related fields. 

We wish to emphasize that this statement does not 
represent a request for subsidy of medical schools. It is 
simply an endorsement of the principle that sponsoring 
agencies should remunerate medical schools in full for the 
research projects they sponsor. 

In the instance of grants from federal sources, imple- 
mentation of this policy could be accomplished by the 
federal government through reallocating of funds without 
an increase in the total funds appropriated for medical 
research, 


Medical Scholarship and/or Loan Funds 


The Council submitted to the Board of Trustees at the 
June 1959 meeting, the following statement: 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals wishes 
to report to the Board of Trustees its concern that well 
qualified students may be deterred from entering medical 
school because of financial considerations. The Council 
recommends to the Board that it initiate action directed 
toward a study: 

1) Documenting any need such as may exist for the 
establishment of a medical scholarship and/or loan pro- 
gram sponsored by the American Medical Association. 


2) The method of selecting recipients of such scholar- 
ships and/or loans on the basis of financial need and 
demonstrated scholarly and personal qualifications; and 


8) The means of administering an AMA sponsored 
medical scholarship and/or loan program by which 
such needs as may exist can be most equitably met to 
assure that financial considerations do not unduly deter 
well qualified and highly motivated students from enter- 
ing the study of medicine. 
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After consideration, the Board of Trustees transmitted 
(as Letter M, Supplementary Report of Board of Trustees ) 
this statement to the House of Delegates with a recom- 
mendation for its adoption. The Reference Committee on 
Reports of the Board of Trustees recommended that a 
thorough investigation of this problem should be very 
informative and recommends that the Board of Trustees 
be requested to initiate such a study. This was adopted by 
the House of Delegates. 


Matters Referred to the Council by the 
House of Delegates 


Resolution #10 (June 1959) and Resolution #11 (Dec. 
1958) either directly or by implication reaffirm a previously 
established policy (Resolution #60, June, 1957) of 
opposition to the payment of interns and residents for 
medical services rendered by the interns or residents. In 
recommending approval of the intent of these resolutions 
(#10, 1959; #11, 1958), the reference committees noted 
that this is a matter of present study of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals (and through the Liaison 
Committee on Medical Education in conjunction with the 
Association of American Medical Colleges) and the Council 
on Medical Service. In compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the reference committees as approved by the 
House of Delegates, this matter continues to receive the 
careful attention of the Council. 

In recommending that Resolution #21 (June 1959) on 
the “Council on Medical Education and Hospitals” not 
be approved, the Reference Committee called to the at- 
tention of the Council the importance of: 

1. Maintaining continuing concern that its activities in 

regard to internship programs be promptly taken. 

2. Informing hospitals involved promptly of the reasons 

for any unfavorable actions, and 

3. Dissemination of information concerning the mecha- 

nism by which such unfavorable actions can be re- 
versed without internship programs being deleted 
from the published list of approved programs. 

In regard to the above, the Council and staff have 
studied their activities related to surveying, reporting and 
reviewing procedures so that the total accrediting process 
of internship programs will be accomplished in the least 
possible time. A new policy has been established whereby 
each hospital will receive a letter promptly following the 
program survey and review which will enumerate the 
deficiencies found prior to action on the program by the 
Internship Review Committee. This new policy will allow 
for clarification of any matters in question, and for the 
hospital to take such corrective measures as are possible. 
Such corrective measures will be taken into account by the 
Internship Review Committee at the time of its action. When 
unfavorable action is taken in regard to an internship pro- 
gram, the date of the action is such that under usual circum- 
stances the hospital will have ample opportunity to make 
such modifications in its program as are necessary for re- 
instatement of approval prior to the date on which the 
internship program would be deleted from the list of approved 
programs. This entire procedure will be carefully documented 
in the forthcoming Internship and Residency Number of THe 
Journat which is scheduled for publication in October, 1959. 
In addition, it is anticipated that a separate information sheet 
on these policies and procedures will be enclosed with 
every letter of adverse action or disapproval which goes 
to a hospital in the future. 


Annual Reports of the Council 


The organization of the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals in 1904 included the responsibility of mak- 
ing an annual report on the existing conditions of medical 
education in the United States. This responsibility was 
accomplished during the year through preparation of 
material for special issues of THE JouRNAL on the following 
subject matter: 
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Selected Papers from the Annual Congress on Medical 
Education and Licensure held February 8-9, 1959, 
May 16 and 23, 1959. 

Medical Licensure Statistics (1958), May 30, 1959. 

Postgraduate Courses for Physicians, August 15, 1959 
(covering the period September 1, 1959 to August 31, 
1960). 


Directory and Annual Report of Approved Internships 
and Residencies, October 10, 1959. 

Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 
November 15, 1959. 

The presentation of these annual reports is an important 
aspect of the activities of the Council staff and necessitates 
constant awareness of changes and close cooperation with 
associated groups and organizations. 


Medical School Accreditation Studies 
and Accreditation 


In liaison with the Association of American Medical 
Colleges and where Canadian medical schools were visited 
in liaison with the Association of Canadian Medical Col- 
leges, the following institutions were surveyed by repre- 
sentatives of the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals during the academic year 1958-1959: 


University of Chicago School of Medicine 
University of Michigan School of Medicine 
University of Ottawa Faculty of Medicine 
Jefferson Medical College 

Yale University School of Medicine 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 

University of Colorado School of Medicine 
Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Stritch School of Medicine of Loyola University 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

University of Kansas School of Medicine 
Washington University School of Medicine 
Creighton University Schbol of Medicine 


In accordance with established policy, liaison studies 
are now made of newly developing medical schools several 
times during the devolopment period. Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine had all four years of the course in opera- 
tion during the last academic year and was granted full 
approval upon visitation. Seton Hall College of Medicine 
and the University of Florida had the third year of their 
program in effect and will be eligible for consideration for 
full approval during the academic year 1959-1960. 

The schedule for liaison survey visits for the coming 
academic year (1959-1960) includes the following institu- 
tions: 

University of Alberta Faculty of Medicine 
University of Western Ontario Faculty of Medicine 
St. Louis University School of Medicine 
Marquette University School of Medicine 
University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry 
Seton Hall College of Medicine 

Baylor University College of Medicine 

University of Puerto Rico School of Medicine 
University of Florida School of Medicine 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
University of Mississippi School of Medicine 

New York University College of Medicine 

State University of lowa College of Medicine 
Dartmouth Medical School 

Georgetown University School of Medicine 


Potential Sites for New Medical Schools 


The staff has made every effort to keep the Council in- 
formed regarding the potential development of new medical 
schools. Among the most significant recent developments 
are the following. 

In a recent session the legislature of the state of Texas 
authorized the establishment of a new four-year medical 
school in San Antonio. The new school will be a part of 
the University of Texas which is presently engaged in 
studies directed toward determination of the most appro- 
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priate location for the new institution. Although the school 
will be an integral part of the University, the legislature 
indicated that the community of San Antonio will be ex- 
pected to provide the necessary clinical facilities. 

With construction of a new basic science building in 
Indianapolis, the first year teaching program was moved 
from the main University Campus in Bloomington to 
Indianapolis. Beginning in September, 1959, the University 
of Indiana will initiate a new program in medical education 
utilizing the vacated facilities on the Bloomington campus 
as well as the teaching facilities of other departments of 
the University. This new venture is designed to permit 
carefully selected students to complete the first two years 
of medical study while at the same time continuing work 
in an academic field through the baccalaureate and masters 
degrees. 

There are other groups and institutions that have indi- 
cated varying degrees of interest and activity directed 
toward the development of additional medical schools. The 
incidence and timing of actual future establishment of new 
schools cannot be predicted. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals in col- 
laboration with the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges makes every effort to be of as much assistance as 
possible to those groups and institutions which contemplate 
development of new schools of medicine. Initial arrange- 
ments are now being made for consultative visits to St. Paul, 
Minnesota and Albuquerque, New Mexico (University of 
New Mexico) in regard to the possible establishment of 
new educational facilities at those sites. 


Graduate Medical Education 


The Council’s responsibility in the field of graduate medi- 
cal education pertains largely to internship and residency 
training programs. These responsibilities are discharged 
through four major activities: 

(1) Evaluation of graduate training programs through 
the hospital survey visits of a staff of field representatives 
now totaling eight physicians, submission of these reports 
to 18 different internship and residency review committees, 
and to two American specialty boards for which review 
committees do not exist. 

(2) Dissemination of information on programs and policy 
through individual letters and personal contacts, periodic 
notices in THE JOURNAL, and the publication annually of 
the Directory of Approved Internships and Residencies in 
the Internship and Residency number of THE JourRNAL. 

(3) Collaboration and liaison with non-AMA groups 
representing hospitals, medical schools, specialty boards, 
national foundations and voluntary organizations, federal 
services, and others. 

(4) Analysis of present status and projections of future 
trends through continued revision of questionnaires and 
progressive adaptation of accumulated data to machine rec- 
ords processing. 

Internship.—The Essentials of an Approved Internship was 
revised as of June, 1958. The rotating internship. continues 
to be the most popular type, and there is a growing tendency 
for hospitals to combine their resources and facilities in 
the support of single programs stronger than would be 
possible if operated separately. The Council staff is studying 
the effectiveness, from the standpoint of both the individual 
intern and the hospital, of any program with an intern 
complement of less than six physicians. A small number of 
hospitals now have approved internship programs with 
quotas as low as two interns. 

National Intern Matching Program.—For the year July 1, 
1959 to June 30, 1960, American Medical Association repre- 
sentatives elected to the Board of Directors were Dr. Walter 
S. Wiggins, Dr. Willard V. Thompson, and Dr. John C, 
Nunemaker. Dr. Nunemaker was elected by the Board to 
serve as a member of the executive committee as treasurer 
for the same period. 
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The results of the Eighth Annual National Intern Match- 
ing Program were published in March, 1959 and showed 
that there were 12,250 internships to be filled through the 
plan and 6,478 students matched in the plan. Internships 
unfilled through the matching plan were therefore 5,772. 
The number of foreign graduates participating in the match- 
ing program for 1959 was sharply reduced because of the 
requirement for certification by the Educational Council 
for Foreign Medical Graduates, and as a consequence the 
total number of interns matched is less than for the previous 
year. After this year, it is expected the number of partici- 
pating foreign graduates will again be increased. The full 
report for the Seventh National Intern Matching Program 
for the year 1958 was published in The Journal of Medical 
Education in January, 1959, Extensive studies on the signifi- 
cance of the results shows that the quota saturation per- 
centage for the affiliated hospitals has been increasing and 
is more favorable than that for the unaffiliated. It further 
showed that those hospitals with intern quotas of 20 or more 
are experiencing ‘a much higher quota saturation than those 
with less. In addition, while more hospitals are offering 
higher stipends, the increasing high quota saturation for 
the low as compared with the high stipend hospitals shows 
that increasing numbers of graduates are attracted to an 
internship by factors other than stipend. 


Educational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates 


Although the Council has no direct official relationship to 
the Educational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates, 
because of the importance of the activities of this new 
organization to the Council’s work, the staff renders every 
possible consultative assistance and keeps fully informed 
of the program of the Educational Council for Foreign 
Medical Graduates. Given below is certain of the current 
most pertinent information. 

The next examinations for certification by the Educational 
Council for Foreign Medical Graduates are scheduled for 
March 16, 1960 and September 21, 1960. Examination 
centers have now been established at 31 locations in the 
United States, one in Canada, one in Hawaii, and one in 
Puerto Rico. Fifty-two foreign centers have been established, 
and continuing efforts are being made to increase the 
centers in foreign countries. A temporary certificate is now 
granted to those foreign graduates who come within five 
points of attaining a passing grade. This temporary certificate 
entitles the individual to spend two years as an American 
intern or resident, at the end of which time if he has not 
retaken the examination successfully he must return to his 
native land. July 1, 1960 is the date on which the sponsor- 
ing agencies expect all foreign medical graduates on United 
States hospital staffs will have been certified either with 
the standard or temporary certificate. 

Annual Questionnaire.—At the suggestion of the Council, 
the annual questionnaire on foreign interns and residents 
issued by the Institute for International Education will be 
included with the annual questionnaire of the Council in 
the hope that 100% returns can be obtained. Furthermore, 
the census blank used by the Institute for International 
Education will contain space for recording the Educational 
Council for Medical Graduates status of each foreign medi- 
cal graduate reported in the census. In addition, it is hoped 
that the census reports will indicate the number of foreign 
medical graduates serving in this country in graduate train- 
ing positions other than internships and residencies. 


Hospital Survey Program 


The hospital survey program of the Council on Medicical 
Education and Hospitals deals entirely with the survey and 
evaluation of internships and residencies and their subse- 
quent status. There are currently five full time and three 
part time physicians serving as field staff representatives 
to carry out this aspect of the Council’s activities. They 
are carefully selected on the basis of their interest, knowl- 
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edge, and experience in the field of medical education, and 
their ability to represent the Council with firmness, tact 
and diplomacy. It is pointed out that this group of physicians 
are not a policing body in any sense of the word. Their 
function is to act as consultants regarding intern and resi- 
dent training programs, helping hospital administrators and 
medical staffs to analyze and understand their problems, and 
assisting them toward interpretation of the standards of 
graduate medical training. The responsibility for reviewing 
programs of intern and resident training is a very important 
one, and requires an intelligent and. constructive approach. 
The approval program of the Council depends to a large 
extent on the efficiency and effectiveness with which its 
representatives carry out their obligations. The accompany- 
ing table presents a comparative analysis of the survey 
activities of the field staff during the past three years. The 
activities of the field staff for the period July 1, 1958 through 
June 30, 1959 were less than for the two previous years 
due to the fact that the Council’s field staff was not operat- 
ing at full strength. The augmentation of three part time 
represenatives and an appointment made during the year 
to fill a vacancy will enable the Council to continue its 
past performances. 
1957 1958 


Total Programs Reviewed 2,210 2,057 


Status of Residencies in General Surgery 
of Less Than Three Years’ Duration 


The Council has directed the staff to undertake a thor- 
ough and detailed study as to the effectiveness of these 
residency programs through a survey of the present activities 
of physicians trained in those programs over the past several 
years. These programs were created for the specific purpose 
of providing additional facilities for general surgical training 
for those physicians contemplating advanced training in the 
surgical specialties. The statement has been expressed that 
there is little evidence available to the surgical specialty 
boards that a significant number of physicians certified in a 
surgical specialty have received their general surgical train- 
ing in these types of residency programs. It is, furthermore, 
known that a high percentage of the residents in such pro- 
grams of less than three years’ duration are foreign medical 
graduates. A thorough study should indicate whether such 
a category of surgical programs is worthy of continued ap- 
proval. 


Revision of Essentials 
ESSENTIALS OF APPROVED RESIDENCIES 


Dermatology.—It was brought to the attention of the Coun- 
cil by the Residency Review Committee for Dermatology 
that the Essentials contain a statement pertaining to quanti- 
tative requirements for training in Dermatology which is 
unrealistic and not in effect a requirement for certification 
by the American Board of Dermatology. The Essentials 
specify that ordinarily a minimum of 1,500 new outpatients 
a year is considered essential in the dermatologic division 
and a similar number in syphilology. The Council recom- 
mended deletion of this section in the Essentials which is 
being referred for the information of the House of Delegates. 


ESSENTIALS OF AN ACCEPTABLE 
SCHOOL OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals submits 
for the approval of the House of Delegates a revision of the 
Essentials of an Acceptable School of Medical Technology. 
With the exception of increasing the quantitative require- 
ments from 35,000 to 50,000 procedures per year the 
changes recommended are all of an editorial nature. The 
complete revision is included in Appendix A. 
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Postgraduate Medical Education 


The collection of information, its study and publication 
relative to needs and activities are continuing in this im- 
portant part of medicai education that involves continuing 
education for physicians in practice. The 30-month study 
of the 1956-1957 postgraduate courses culminated in the 
report, “A Geographically Oriented Study of Postgraduate 
Courses and Enrollments in the United States for Physicians 
During the Year 1956-1957”, J. A. M. A. 1703206-219 
(May 9) 1959. It provided new information about the 
marked mobility of physicians enrolling in postgraduate 
courses, presented the distribution of subjects of courses, 
pointed out the important role that medical schools have in 
attracting physician enrollments, and outlined a “threshold 
factor” that may have some significance. The data and con- 
clusions were based on a large representative sampling of 
695 courses in which there were 20,432 enrollments. It is 
expected that this study will continue to be of interest and 
use to all those who are concerned with the planning of 
postgraduate courses. Its data emphasized the importance of 
regional and national conceptions in this field rather than 
confining the planning within each state, as has often oc- 
curred in the past, without regard to the educational oppor- 
tunities elsewhere in the region and nation. 

The annual listing of postgraduate courses for the year 
Sept. 1, 1958—Aug. 31, 1959 was published in THe JourNAL 
August 16, 1958 (J. A. M. A. 167:1953-2009). The 55 page 
list contained 979 postgraduate course listings under 42 
categories by 212 sponsoring institutions and organizations. 
If the scheduled repeated offerings of courses are added 
(421), the total number of courses listed was 1400. Also in- 
cluded in that number of THe JounNnaL was the full text 
of the Internal Revenue Service regulation governing tax 
deduction of expenses of postgraduate education. 

Because more than 90 per cent of the courses that even- 
tually came to the attention of the Council were included 
in the annual listing, only one supplementary listing was 
published, J. A. M. A. 1@821344-1345 (March 21) 1959. 
As sponsors of such educational opportunities have become 
aware over the past several years of the advantages to them, 
and to the educational worth of the courses, of long-range 
advance planning and the submission of information about 
the courses to the Council well in advance, a greater propor- 
tion of the total course-type educational opportnuities have 
been included in the list each year. Because it is the con- 
sensus of most of those working in continuation medical 
education that a single annual listing of postgraduate courses 
is more likely to bring useful information to the attention of 
potential physician enrollees than does listing in random 
issues of THE JOURNAL, it is expected that supplementary 
notices of postgraduate courses will not be published in 
THE JOURNAL after the September 1, 1959-August 31, 1960 
listing appears in THE JouRNAL August 15, 1959. Such a 
single annual listing that has now become practicable will 
also make it possible to develop a selective listing when a 
suitable appraisal mechanism is fully developed. 

The ad hoc Advisory Committee on Postgraduate Medical 
Education recommended to the Council in 1957 that there 
be developed and tested an approach that would secure 
better information about the educational resources and 
practices of the institutions and organizations active in post- 
graduate medical education, particularly of the course type, 
and outlined such a procedure. The Council endorsed this 
recommendation in its annual report to the House of Dele- 
gates at Philadelphia in December, 1957, and the House 
approved the report. Therefore, in 1958 the Council author- 
ized the staff to proceed on a large-scale pilot study of the 
postgraduate educational resources of the active institutions 
and organizations and the application of this information 
to the preparation of an unpublished selective listing in order 
to ascertain how such a procedure would work out. That 
study, involving questionnaires and field visits, is still in 
progress. On completion, the results will be studied by the 
ad hoc Advisory Committee and then by the Council. It is 
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probable that further recommendations in this regard will 
ready for consideration by the House of Delegates within 
the next year. As has previously been pointed out by the 
Council, it is important that there be a due regard to the 
flexibility in approach especially needed in this phase of 
medical education. It is also the consensus, with which the 
House of Delegates apparently agreed in its approval of the 
1957 and 1958 annual reports, that the present annual list 
of unappraised courses actually may be injuring the chances 
of raising educational standards in this field by giving tacit 
approval to some unsatisfactory activities. It is known that 
high quality courses stimulate physicians to seek further 
education of that type, while discouraging such an attitude 
is the physician’s justifiable disappointment at the organiza- 
tion, quality, content, or methodology of a poor course. 
The development of a continuing appraisal program, care- 
fully conceived and flexibly implemented, that influences the 
annual list would..almost surely provide an additional incen- 
tive for the sponsors of programs to increase their educa- 
tional merit as well as indicate those courses which are 
educationally worthy of a physician’s time and money. 


Education in Related Fields 


In recognition of the important contributions by profes- 
sional and technical groups closely related to medicine to 
advances in knowledge, education, research, and the provi- 
sion of comprehensive care to patients under the direction 
of physicians, the Council is responsible for continuous 
study and liaison on educational matters in a number of 
fields related to medicine. Continuing advice and assistance 
are given the Council by numerous medical organizations, 
such as the American Society of Clinical Pathologists and 
the American College of Radiology, as well as nonmedical 
professional and technical societies, in the development of 
sound criteria for training and approval of curriculums. The 
Council is currently engaged in approval of schools for medi- 
cal record librarians, medical record technicians, medical 
technologists, occupational therapists, physical therapists, 
and x-ray technicians. Several hundred survey-visits are 
made annually to schools of medical technology and x-ray 
technology by pathologists and radiologists, who are ap- 
pointed by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists and 
the American College of Radiology, respectively. These 
physicians generously contribute their time and experience 
to make these visits without remuneration. The education 
director of the American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians effectively surveys educational programs in uni- 
versities and hospitals for medical record librarians and tech- 
nicians, Jointly constituted survey teams of physicians repre- 
senting the AMA and therapists representing the American 
Occupational Therapy Association and the American Physical 
Therapy Association are active in evaluation and survey of 
medical schools, colleges, universities, and hospitals seeking 
initial and continued approval for occupational therapy and 
physical therapy curriculums. As of June 30, 1959, there were 
1,418 approved schools, which included 28 for medical rec- 
ord librarians, 12 for medical record technicians, 703 for 
medical technologists, 29 for occupational therapists, 38 for 
physical therapists, and 608 for x-ray technicians. 


Committee Activities of the Council 


Numerous standing and special committees of the Council 
are assigned to designate functions and are engaged individ- 
ually or in cooperation with other organizations or depart- 
ments of the American Medical Association with certain 
areas of its activity in conducting studies, submitting reports 
and recommendations, or conducting delegated responsible 
assignments. 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY MEDICAL AND 
RELATED PROFESSIONS AND SERVICES 


A jointly constituted Board of Trustees—Council Commit- 
tee, with representation from the Council on Mental Health, 
formerly entitled the Joint Committee to Study Paramedical 
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Areas in Relation to Medicine, has under active study an 
exploration of ways in which closer liaison might be devel- 
oped between physicians and closely related professional 
and technical groups. The progress reports of this Com- 
mittee are presented to the House of Delegates by the Board 
of Trustees. 


Advisory Council on Medical Education 


The Council, with approval of the Board of Trustees, has 
accepted membership in the Advisory Council on Medical 
Education. This is not an action group, but an agency pri- 
marily established for the purpose of providing a forum 
within which agencies which have a particular reason for 
being interested in medical education might discuss this 
mutual interest and advise regarding problems that may be 
related thereto. The purpose of the Advisory Council, as 
stated in its Constitution and Bylaws, reads: 

The Council is created to meet the need of a central agency repre- 
senting the universitites, medical schools, hospitals, licensing bodies, 
specialty boards, public health agencies, and other national organi- 
zations in this country which deal with different phases of medical 
education. The Council shall serve as a clearinghouse for the coopera- 
tive consideration of those probl and prog of professional 
training with Which more than one group is concerned; as a medium 
for consultation and mutual assistance in the formulation and support 
of adequate educational standards; and as an agency for the advice 
and recommendations to member and other organizations dealing 
with medical education. 


COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION FOR 
GENERAL PRACTICE 


This Committee constituted a study group of representa- 
tives of the Council, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the American Academy of General Practice, and 
representatives of the specialty areas. The final report of 
this Committee, including a two-year graduate program 
designed to provide opportunity for adequate preparation 
of the future physician to provide medical care for all mem- 
bers of the family, was presented to the House of Delegates 
in June 1959 and was approved. Although the Committee 
completed its assignment and requested that it be dis- 
charged, the House of Delegates requested that the Com- 
mittee hold itself in readiness to be of assistance to the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals in implement- 
ing this basic program in preparation for family practice. 


JOINT TOP-LEVEL COMMITTEE 


It was considered highly advantageous to all concerned 
to establish a “top-level” liaison between higher education 
and organized medicine to consider some of the mutual 
areas of concern. Such a committee was appointed and held 
its first meeting of an informal nature on February 5, 1959. 
The Committee consists of three representatives from the 
Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association, 
three from the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
three from the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
and two University Presidents. This Committee will concern 
itself with ways and means where difficulties and/or mis- 
understanding created by the changing situations may be 
avoided or resolved. Such cooperative liaison carries great 
potential for avoiding in the future some of the difficulties 
which might have been obviated through more adequate 
objective intercommunications in the past. Future meetings 
of the Committee will be prepared on a formal basis to deal 
with currently acute problems as they arise. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Liaison Committee on Medical Education.—This commit- 
tee includes representation from the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals and the Executive Council of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The activities of 
this committee have been broadened to include all studies 
pertaining to medical education whether initiated by the 
Council or the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
For the second consecutive year an effort has been made to 
include in one questionnaire sponsored by the Liaison Com- 
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mittee on Medical Education all data pertaining to medical 
education used as the basis for the annual Education Num- 
ber of THe JourNAL and data needed by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Another of its responsibilities 
is the joint medical school accreditation program of both 
organizations. This Liaison Committee serves a very impor- 
tant function in intercommunication and cooperation between 
the two parent organizations. 

Liaison Committee with the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties.—The major function of this committee is to keep 
abreast with matters of mutual interest and to collaborate 
in planning for the Annual Congress on Medical Education 
and Licensure. In February 1959, the American Medical 
Association, through its Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, was made a participating member organization of 
the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties. Though the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals is now repre- 
sented on the Advisory Board, this liaison committee ar- 
rangement will be continued as long as necessary in order 
to continue to maintain close cooperation with the specialty 
areas of medicine represented on the Advisory Board for 
Medical Specialties. 

Committee on Essentials.—At an all day session held just 
prior to the meetings of the Council, this Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives from the Council and its staff, 
carefully reviews suggested revisions and recommendations 
regarding the Essentials and Guides underlying the various 
educational programs involving approval or accreditation by 
the Council. The deliberations of this Committee are incor- 
porated in a recommendatory report to the Council, and all 
major actions approved by the Council are reported to the 
House of Delegates for their approval. 

Residency Review and Conference Committees.—Each 
committee includes representation of the particular specialty 
board ‘and the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
and in certain instances representation from the American 
College of Surgeons, the American College of Physicians, 
and the American Academy of Pediatrics. They meet from 
one to three times annually to review and take action con- 
cerning approval of graduate education and training pro- 
grams in their respective fields. These committees have also 
in certain instances prepared “Guides” to assist individuals 
and institutions in planning and developing graduate educa- 
tion and training programs as well as aiding field staff per- 
sonnel in determining those aspects of the program which 
require special evaluation. Notable among these guides is 
the “Guide Book for Residency Programs in General Sur- 
gery” approved by the American Board of Surgery, the 
American College of Surgeons, and the Council, and the 
three “Guides” for residencies in Aviation Medicine, Occu- 
pational Medicine, and Public Health, formulated by the 
Residency Review Committee for Preventive Medicine and 
approved by the American Board of Preventive Medicine 
and the Council. Currently under development is a “Guide 
to Residency Training Programs in Pediatrics” and a “Guide 
for Residency Programs in Internal Medicine”. Council staff 
personnel function as secretaries of each of the committees 
and conduct their administrative activities. Committees have 
been established in 17 specialty areas and include: 

Residency Review Committee for Anesthesiology 

Residency Review Committee for Dermatology 

Residency Review Committee in Internal Medicine (tripartite ) 

Residency Review Committee for Neurological Surgery 

Residency Review Committee for Obstetrics and Gynecology 

(tripartite ) 

Residency Review Committee for Ophthalmology 

Residency Review Committee for Orthopedic Surgery 

Residency Review Committee for Otolaryngology ( tripartite ) 

Residency Review Committee for Pediatrics (tripartite ) 

Residency Review Committee for Physical Medicine and 

Rehabilitation 

Residency Review Committee for Plastic Surgery (tripartite ) 

Residency Review Committee for Preventive Medicine 

Residency Review Committee for Proctology 

Residency Review Committee for Psychiatry and Neurology 

Residency Review Committee for Radiology 

Conference Committee on Graduate Training in Surgery copeniy) 

Residency Review Committee for Urology 
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Residency Review Committee in General Practice.—In 
liaison with the Commission on Education and Hospitals 
of the American Academy of General Practice, the Council 
has established a Residency Review Committee in General 
Practice. 

Internship Review Committee.—This committee, with 
representation from the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, the American Academy of General Practice, the 
American Hospital Association, the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, and the Federation of State Medical 
Boards now reviews all new applications for internship ap- 
proval or further extension of approval of existing programs 
and recommends action regarding their status to the Council. 
This committee also meets just prior to the scheduled busi- 
ness meetings of the Council. 

Advisory Committee on Physical Therapy Education, and 
the Advisory Committee on Occupational Therapy Educa- 
tion.—Each of these important committees functions as the 
major advisory group to the Council on appraisal of edu- 
cational programs and suggested revisions in criteria for 
training. Each group is composed of multiple representa- 
tion from groups interested in the field with Council staff 
personnel conducting its administrative functions. 

Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Postgraduate Medical 
Education.—This committee has served in an ad hoc capacity 
to the Council for several years. Its current activities are 
described in the section of this report entitled “Postgraduate 
Medical Education.” 

Liaison Committee with the Council on Medical Service 

During the year the Secretary of the Council received 
the necessary administrative clearance for the development 
of a permanent liaison arrangement with the Council on 
Medical Service. It was recognized that there were areas 
within the American Medical Association where it is diffi- 
cult to delineate clearly between medical education and 
medical service and it was agreed that a permanent liaison 
committee be established between the two Councils for 
discussion of areas of mutual concern. The first meeting of 
this Committee was held on February 6, 1959. 


Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure 


The 55th Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure was held in Chicago February 8-9, 1959, attended 
by 1209 physicians, educators and representatives of state 
licensing boards. This was over 200 more than the record 
breaking registration in 1958. As has been the case in the 
past, the program was designed to focus on selected prob- 
lems in medicine and medical education from a broad view- 
point, with the intent of providing a forum from which the 
problems could be more clearly defined so that their answers 
could more reasonably be sought. The areas considered dur- 
ing the discussions of the 55th Congress were the significance 
of specialism in medicine to medical education, and the role 
of research in the education of all physicians. Selected 
papers of the Congress were published in the May 16 and 
May 23, 1959 numbers of THE JourNAL and collected tear 
sheet copies were forwarded to all members of the House of 
Delegates. 

In order to explore most thoughtfully the problem pre- 
sented by increasing specialism in medicine, background 
papers were presented during an initial plenary session, fol- 
lowed by a half-day of open conference discussions in four 
groups, and the presentation of the outcome of these dis- 
cussions in a final half-day plenary session. The active par- 
ticipants included the Chairman of the Council, the President 
of the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties, university 
educators outside medicine, medical educators, specialty 
board members, licensing board members, representatives 
of the medicai profession at large, hospital directors of medi- 
cal education, and residents themselves. 

It seemed that the time had come when medicine as a 
whole and its specialty groups could with benefit re-evaluate 
carefully the impact of newly acquired knowledge on spe- 
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cialization, its effects on future educational programs, as 
well as the relation of specialism to the parent disciplines. 
An intensive effort was made to explore the problems pre- 
sented by increasing specialism in medicine in relation to 
the length and nature of educational programs, to the young 
people in training, the tendencies toward and away from 
rigidity of requirements and the significance of this, as well 
as the import of these on the care of the patient. 

The four afternoon open conference-workshops were held 
on specialism in medicine from the standpoints of (1) the 
residency program itself, (2) the specialty board, (3) the 
resident, and (4) the hospital. Those discussions were re- 
ported to the second plenary session the following afternoon. 

The role of research in the education of all physicians was 
the subject of papers and discussion during the morning 
session of the second day of the Congress. Following a back- 
ground paper by the president of the University of Wisconsin, 
a noted biochemist, the role of research and its relation- 
ship to teaching and patient service were presented from 
the standpoint of the first two years of medical education, 
the last two years of medical school, the internship and 
residency period, the teacher himself, and the practitioner of 
medicine. The impact on educational programs of ready 
money for research as compared to sparse money for teach- 
ing was the keynote of the paper, “Maintenance of the 
Synergistic Relationship of Education and Research in Med- 
icine,” by Dr. James A. Shannon, Director, National Insti- 
tutes of Health and Assistant Surgeon General, U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

The 56th Congress on Medical Education and Licensure 
in keeping with long standing tradition will be convened in 
Chicago in February 1960. It is presently proposed that this 
next Congress focus on “The Role of Patient Care in Medical 
Education” and “The University Orientation of Medical 
Education.” These two themes are of great significance to 
medical education and should serve as a challenging basis 
for a stimulating meeting. 


WORKSHOP CONFERENCE FOR HOSPITAL 
DIRECTORS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


On January 16 and 17, 1959 the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals and the Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges cosponsored with the 
American Hospital Association a conference in Chicago to 
which were invited representatives of the Association of 
Hospital Directors of Medical Education. The purpose of 
this conference was to attempt to define the role of the di- 
rector of medical education in a hospital with approved 
graduate training programs, and also to orient representatives 
of the national bodies most concerned as to the objectives of 
the Association of Hospital Directors of Medical Education. 
This was a very productive conference, and it was clear 
that the Association of Hospital Directors of Medical Edu- 
cation is not an organization striving to change existing 
standards of graduate education but is one which hopes to 
support the same high standards for graduate training in 
non-university-affiliated hospitals as now exist in affiliated 
hospitals. The result of the final summary session of the con- 
ference will be published by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in the near future. 


CONTINUING MAJOR STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The major continuing responsibilities of the staff are: 

(1) To bring to the attention of the Council those mat- 
ters which it believes should warrant modification of the 
published acceptable standards in medical education; 

(2) To modify published statements of acceptable stand- 
ards in compliance with decisions of the Council (for later 
approval by the House of Delegates ); 

(3) To arrange and participate in the periodic reviews 
of educational programs in medicine; 

(4) To present to the Council information regarding the 
programs reviewed so that the Council may have accurate 
and dependable data on which to base its decisions in ful- 
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filling its function as the American Medical Association’s 
accrediting agency; 

(5) To prepare and publish annual reports which serve 
to discharge the Council’s function of informing the medical 
profession of the status of medical education in the United 
States. These reports also serve as public notification of edu- 
cational programs which are approved and are of great value 
to students and graduate physicians in selecting those pro- 
grams in which they wish to participate; 

(6) To serve as a central clearing house of information 
regarding medical education. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES OF COUNCIL MEMBERS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Members of the Council and/or its staff actively partici- 
pate as members or officials of other organizations concern 
with problems closely related to or impinging upon the field 
of medical education, such as: 

Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals 

National Intern Matching Program 

National Fund for Medical Education ( Advisory Council ) 

American Medical Education Foundation 

National Board of Medical Examiners 

Federation of State Medical Boards of the United States ( Bulletin ) 

Council on Professional Practice of the American Hospital Association 

( Liaison ) 

The Council and its staff collaborate with many organiza- 
tions and agencies which have an interest in one or more 
aspects of medical education. Intercommunication between 
the Council and these various groups directed toward mutual 
understanding and collaboration is one of the demanding 
functions of the Council in terms of time, energy and basic 
significance from the standpoint of professional and public 
relations. 


Changes in Council Staff 


In February, 1959, after serving more than five years as 
secretary of the Council, Dr. Edward L. Turner accepted 
the newly created post of Director of the Division of Scien- 
tific Activities. Dr. Turner’s experience as clinician, medical 
teacher, medical school dean and college president served 
to make his tenure of office as Council Secretary a period 
of particular productiveness for the Council's functions. Dr. 
Walter S. Wiggins, Associate Secretary of the Council since 
1954, was appointed as Dr. Turner’s successor. 

During the course of the year, Dr. Morris Wiess resigned 
his position as member of the Council’s Field Staff to accept 
the post of Medical Director of the Mandel Clinic of the 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago. Dr. M. Eleanor Blish 
of Houston, Texas was appointed a full time member of the 
Field Staff. Prior to accepting this position, Dr. Blish had 
been in the private practice of pediatrics and a teacher in 
pediatrics at Baylor University College of Medicine. 

At the close of the year covered by this report, arrange- 
ments were completed to retain as Field Staff members on 
a half time basis, three physicians who have had distin- 
guished professional careers. Dr. William W. Fellows has 
had experience in the private practice of surgery, as a fac- 
ulty member of the medical schools of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Albany, and Northwestern University and most 
recently as Assistant Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration Department of Medicine and Surgery. Dr. 
Fellows is a diplomate of the American Board of Surgery. 

Dr. Winchell Craig was associated with the Mayo Clinic 
for many years and served as head of the Section on Neuro- 
surgery. He is emeritus professor of neurosurgery of the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Minnesota 
and is certified by the American Board of Surgery, Neuro- 
logical Surgery, and Psychiatry and Neurology. 

Dr. George H. Miller was on the faculty at Iowa Univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine and served as dean of the School 
of Medicine at the American University of Beirut. He has 
been Director of Education and Assistant Director of the 
American College of Surgery and is a diplomate of the Amer- 
ican Board of Internal Medicine. 
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The experience of these individuals in medical education 
in general and graduate medical education in particular 
promises to strengthen greatly the important field activities 
of the Council in surveying and bringing consultative serv- 
ices to hospital internship and residency programs. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Levanp S. McKrrtricx, M.D., Chairman 
James M. FauLkner, M.D., Vice Chairman 
B. ALLAN, M.D. 

Joun Z. Bowers, M.D. 

W. ANDREW BunrTEN, M.D. 

Guy A. CALDWELL, M.D. 

Joun W. Cuinz, M.D. 

HARLAN ENG M.D. 

CuHaRLEs T. STONE, Sr., M.D. 

W. Ciarke WeEscoe, M.D. 

Wa cter S. Wiccins, M. D., Secretary 


Appendix A 


ESSENTIALS OF AN ACCEPTABLE SCHOOL 
OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Council on Medical Education and Hospi- 
tals of the American Medical Association with the Coopera- 
tion of the Board of Schools of Medical Technology and the 
Board of Registry of Medical Technologists of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, and the American Society 
of Medical Technologists 


PREAMBLE 


Three organizations are primarily concerned with the 
training of medical technologists, the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Clinical Pathologists, and the 
American Society of Medical Technologists. Two Boards of 
the American Society of Clinical Pathologists represent this 
Society. The Board of Schools of Medical Technology is 
primarily concerned with the evaluation and inspection of 
schools of medical technology, acting in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Council, assisting also in the maintenance of high 
standards of education and in the development of new 
schools of medical technology. The Board of Registry of 
Medical Technologists investigates and certifies the compe- 
tency of the technologists. 

The Council, with the cooperation of the Board of Schools 
of Medical Technology, the Board of Registry of Medical 
Technologists, and the American Society of Medical Tech- 
nologists, has established the following standards for this 
type of training for the information of schools, physicians, 
hospitals, prospective students, and others and for the pro- 
tection of the public. 

Technologists are being trained in these schools to work 
under the direction of qualified physicians asd not as inde- 
pendent practitioners. 

I. Administration 

1. Acceptable schools for training medical technologists 
may be conducted by approved medical schools, hopsitals, 
or other acceptable laboratories suitably organized in ac- 
cordance with present educational standards. 

2. All training of technologists shall be under competent 
medical control. 

3. Resources for continued operation of the school should 
be insured through regular budgets, gifts, or endowment, 
but not entirely through students’ fees. Experience has 
shown that commercial schools operated for profit frequently 
do not adhere to proper ethical and educational standards 
and therefore are not acceptable. 

II. Organization 

4. Adequate space, light, and modern equipment should 
be provided in the laboratory department. A library con- 
taining up-to-date references, texts, and scientific peri- 
odicals pertaining to clinical laboratory work and pathology 
should be maintained, or be readily accessible to the in- 
stitution. 
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5. Satisfactory record systems should be provided for 
all work carried on in the department. Monthly and annual 
classifications of the work of the department should be 
prepared. 

6. Transcripts of college credits and other credentials 
must be available. To insure appropriate subsequent regis- 
tration it is essential that evaluation of entrance credits be 
obtained from the Board of Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists. An acceptable school keeps records of each student’s 
attendance and grades and it is also recommended that 
the tests performed be recorded. In addition, the school 
has a synopsis of the complete curriculum on file, a copy 
of which is submitted to the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals. This curriculum should include the rotation 
of assignments, the outline of the instruction supplied by 
the laboratory and a list of the prepared specimens which 
are used to augment the experience of the student. 

7. At least two or more students should be enrolled in 
each class. 

III. Faculty 

8. The school should have a competent teaching staff. 
The director must be a graduate in medicine who is certified 
in clinical pathology by the American Board of Pathology 
or who has had training and experience in clinical pathology 
acceptable to the Council. He shall take part in and be 
responsible for the actual conduct of the training course. 
He shall be in daily attendance for sufficient time to super- 
vise properly the laboratory work and teaching. 

9. In laboratory practice the enrollment may not exceed 
two students to each member of the teaching staff. The staft 
must include not less than one instructor whose duties in- 
clude supervising the teaching program and who possesses 
a Bachelor’s degree, is a registered medical technologist 
(ASCP) and who has had three years of experience or its 
equivalent. This is in addition to the laboratory director. In 
order to be considered as an instructor, a technologist ‘should 
be a registered medical technologist (ASCP) and should 
preferably have at least one year of experience or its equiva- 
lent. Members of the hospital staff or visiting instructors 
must have regular assignments that cover a complete course 
prescribed in these essentials. 

IV. Prequisites for Admission 

10. In order to conform to Board of Registry of Medical 
Technologists requirements for admission to examination 
the following admission requirements should be fulfilled 
prior to being accepted in an approved school. Two years, 
90 quarter hours, or 60 semester hours of college work in 
a college or university accredited by a recognized standard- 
izing association. During the two years the following courses 
must be taken: (1) Eighteen quarter hours or twelve semes- 
ter hours of biology which may include general biology, 
bacteriology, parasitology, physiology, anatomy, histology, 
embryology, and zoology (bacteriology is especially recom- 
mended); (2) One full academic year (a minimum of nine 
quarter hours or six semester hours) of beginning inorganic 
chemistry, which may include qualitative analysis, includ- 
ing lectures and laboratory; and in addition a minimum of 
four quarter hours or three semester hours of either quanti- 
tative analysis, organic chemistry or biochemistry, including 
lectures and laboratory, (quantitative analysis is especially 
recommended ); (3) Electives sufficient to give a total of 
ninety quarter hours or sixty semester hours of college credit. 
The following courses are highly recommended but they are 
not required: physics, a course in general mathematics, and 
typing. 

11. Only those individuals having the above educational 
requirements may participate as students in this entire 
program. Schools are encouraged to accept only students 
having three years of college and to participate in affiliated 
programs leading to a degree. 

12. Effective January 1, 1962, the pre-technical educa- 
tional requirements for admission to a school of medical 
technology approved by the Council will be increased from 
two years (sixty semester or ninety quarter hours) to three 
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years (ninety semester hours or one hundred and thirty-five 
quarter hours) to include additional courses to broaden the 
science background. 

V. Curriculum 

13. The course of training should not be less than twelve 
months in duration and should include the following sub- 
jects: biochemistry, hematology, bacteriology, parasitology, 
histologic technic, serology, urinalysis, blood banking, basal 
metabolism, and miscellaneous clinical microscopy. 

14. The instruction should follow a planned outline simi- 
lar to “A Curriculum for Schools of Medical Technology” of 
the Board of Registry of Medical Technologists and should 
be accomplished by text assignments, lectures and discus- 
sions, demonstrations, supervised practice, quizzes and writ- 
ten, oral and practical examinations. 

VI. Clinical Material. 

15. Each student should receive practice training, ade- 
quate in kind and amount, under competent supervision. 
Participating hospitals should be registered and be other- 
wise acceptable to the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. Approved 
schools should have available laboratory material equivalent 
to that provided by a hospital of 100 beds and 3,000 yearly 
admissions and a minimum of 50,000 tests a year with a 
distribution of clinical material sufficient to provide ade- 
quate technical training in the various laboratory divisions. 
VII. Ethics 

16. Excessive fees and commercial advertising should 
be considered unethical. 

17. Schools conducted primarily for the purpose of sub- 
stituting students for paid technologists will not be con- 
sidered for approval. 

VIL. Health 

18. Applicants shall be required to submit evidence of 
good health and successful vaccination, and a report of a 
medical examination should be a part of the students’ rec- 
ords. This examination shall include a roentgen examination 
of the chest. Provisions should be made for medical care 
and hospitalization, when necessary, for a reasonable length 
of time. 

IX. Admission to the Approved List 

19. Application for approval of a school for the training 
of technologists should be made to the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Forms will be supplied for this purpose on request and 
should be completed by the director of the laboratory re- 
questing this approval. Inquiries regarding the registration 
of qualified medical technologists should be addressed to 
the Board of Registry of Medical Technologists, Post Office 
Box 44, Muncie, Ind. 

20. Approval may be withdrawn whenever in the opinion 
of the Council a school does not maintain an educational 
service in accordance with the above standards. Whenever 
a training program has not been in operation for a period 
of two consecutive years, approval may also be withdrawn. 

21. Approved schools should notify the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals whenever a change occurs 
in the directorship of the school. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


This report covers the activities of the Council and its 
seven committees during the period from July 1, 1958, to 
June 30, 1959. Through numerous meetings, staff travel, 
review of literature, and personal communication, the Coun- 
cil has kept itself informed on the many facets of the 
economic and social aspects of medical care. Through news- 
letters, exhibits, pamphlets, regional conferences, and the 
various American Medical Association communications 
media, the Council has endeavored to transmit this informa- 
tion to the medical profession. 
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One of the major changes that has occurred in the Coun- 
cil’s ranks during the year has been the retirement of Dr. 
Joseph D. McCarthy as chairman of the Council. As a 
member since 1948, Dr. McCarthy has worked with and 
led the Council through these years of major evolution in 
medical care. He has given unselfishly and unstintingly of 
his time to the medical profession in his work with the 
Council and the many committees on which he has served. 
Because of his years of experience the Council has requested 
the privilege of having Dr. McCarthy serve as a consultant. 
Words cannot convey suitable recognition for the devotion 
Dr. McCarthy has displayed; nevertheless, the Council 
wishes to have its appreciation to him recorded in these 
official proceedings. 

The Council is, of the opinion that it is vital to the As- 
sociation to call on physicians with a wide variety of ex- 
perience and viewpoints to formulate policies which will 
ultimately result in the best possible care for the public and 
in policies most satisfactory to the profession as a whole. 
With this in mind the members of the House will note the 
wide geographic representation as well as the wide represen- 
tation from the standpoint of types of practice of the physi- 
cians serving on these “policy suggesting” committees of the 
Council. 
strengthens the Association and provides a personal rapport 
with physicians in many areas of the country. 

Vacancies occur on these committees from time to time, 
and so the Council would welcome suggestions from any 
member of the House for physicians with interest and ability 
to serve on committees dealing with medical facilities, indi- 
gent care, maternal and child care, medical care for industrial 
workers, federal medical services, insurance and prepayment 
plans, and aging. To bring new men, seasoned in medical 
society work, into activities at the national level has an in- 
vigorating effect on all concerned. 

To the more than 60 physicians currently serving on com- 
mittees, the Council wishes to extend commendation for 
their work during the year. 

A listing of activities of the Council and its committees 
would merely be a repetition of the report. Nevertheless, a 
number of highlights and recommendations should be called 
to the attention of the House. 


1. 


diversity of private practice viewpoints 


This 


In the reevaluation of A. M. A. policy in reference to 
public health activities, indications to date are that the 
six basic functions contained in this policy no longer 
approximate the sum total of public health concern. 


. In the study of physicians’ offices owned by or ad- 


jacent to hospitals, a majority of physicians seem to 
have no objection to the location of physicians’ offices 
in such facilities. 


. To improve the quality of nursing home care the 


A. M. A. and the A. N. H. A. have jointly issued 
“Guides for Medical Care in Nursing Homes and 
Related Facilities” for distribution to medical societies, 
nursing homes, and health departments. 


. With six and one-quarter million persons on public 


and general assistance, costing over $300 million a 
month of public money, of which $35.5 million was 
expended in vendor payments to physicians, hospitals, 
and nursing homes, it behooves the medical profession 
to take an active interest in this problem and con- 
cern itself with the administration of programs, eligi- 
bility requirements, financing, and the range in quality 
of medical services provided, Furthermore, to the 
extent that financially catastrophic illness precedes 
pauperization of normally self-supporting patients, 
medical societies should undertake to study ways and 
means of preventing such catastrophes. 


. A “Guide for the Study of Perinatal Mortality and 


Morbidity” has been distributed to state and local 
medical societies, health departments, and individual 
hospitals. 
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So long as the V. A. policy prohibits a decrease in 
the total number of authorized beds, some national 
policy should be established to insure that non-serv- 
ice-connected care is given first to those who are truly 
incapable of meeting the costs from their own re- 
sources. This calls for (1) a realistic definition of 
“inability to defray necessary expenses”, (2) a re- 
alistic estimate of the cost of care, and (3) priority 
for financially catastrophic cases. These have been 
spelled out in this annual report as recommendations 
to the House. 


. Specific recommendations have been made in ref- 


erence to the care of service-connected disabilities to 
provide the service-connected patient with a right to 
choose between private care by a personal physician 
in the facility of his choice at Federal expense and 
treatment in a Veterans’ Administration facility. 
Further, it is recommended that the House of Dele- 
gates support those state associations, which at present 
have intermediary contracts for Hometown Care, in 
their opposition to the curtailment of the medical pro- 
fession’s representation in the administration of these 
programs. 


. In negotiations with federal agencies it is suggested 


that each state medical association which has not 
already done so, consolidate under one committee all 
responsibility for negotiation with governmental 
agencies for the private care of patients for whom 
the government assumes responsibility. 


. In the field of aging, because of the outstanding 


leadership displayed by the medical profession at the 
local, state, and national levels, non-medical groups 
active in this field are turning increasingly to the 
profession for guidance. Continued leadership in this 
sphere is of paramount importance and can only be 
maintained by the active participation of physicians 
in various programs for aging throughout the country. 
To stimulate increased physician activity in health 
maintenance programs for their patients the Com- 
mittee on Aging has developed a “Periodic Health 
Appraisal Form” which is available on request from 
American Medical Association headquarters. 

Also in the field of aging, the Committee on Aging 
and the Council stress the need for physicians to as- 
sume an active role, individually and through their 
medical societies, in the pre-planning conferences for 
the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 
Voluntary health insurance and prepayment programs 
continue to expand both in enrollment and in scope 
of benefits. During the past few years there has been 
an annual increase of roughly 1% million subscribers 
for hospitalization, 2% million for surgical expense, 
and 3% million for medical expense benefits. Under 
the newer types, major hospital and medical expense 
benefits and “comprehensive” coverages, the rates of 
growth have been much greater. The aggregate 
amounts (benefits) paid by health insurance and 
prepayment plans for health care are increasing at a 
more rapid rate than the increases in the number of 
persons insured. 

State associations, component societies, local plans, 
and private insurance carriers have responded realisti- 
cally to the action of the House in Minneapolis calling 
for increased insurance and prepayment coverage for 
the aged who are living on reduced incomes and 
have modest resources. A detailed report on this re- 
sponse will be submitted in a Supplementary Report 
at the Clinical Session. During its relatively brief 
tenure this Committee has accomplished a great deal. 
Forty-eight state medical associations now have active- 
ly functioning committees on aging. 
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Committee on Medical Facilities 


Since the last report concerning the activities of this Com- 
mittee, Dr. John M. Rumsey, San Diego, California, was 
appointed to replace Dr. Edward C. Rosenow, Jr., Los 
Angeles, California, who now serves as a consultant to the 
Committee. 

Other members are Drs. Willard A. Wright, Chairman, 
Williston, North Dakota; William F. Costello, Dover, New 
Jersey; Robert L. Novy, Detroit, Michigan; David Henry 
Poer, Atlanta, Georgia; W. C. Stover, Boonville, Indiana; 
and Walter E. Vest, Huntington, West Virginia. 

The Committee has met on four occasions—September 
27-28, 1958, in Chicago; December 5, 1958 in Minneapolis; 
February 18-19, 1959 in Cincinnati, Ohio; and April 25-26, 
1959 in Chicago. 


NAME OF COMMITTEE 


In the interest of clarity and brevity, the name of this 
Committee has been changed from Committee on Medical 
and Related Facilities to Committee on Medical Facilities. 
This name change was authorized by the Council on Medi- 
cal Service and the Board of Trustees in June of this year. 


MAJOR STUDIES 


Background: In November 1956 the Board of Trustees 
authorized the Council on Medical Service to make the 
following studies: 

1. To strengthen the American Medical Association as an 
organization for all doctors of medicine, it is suggested 
that a study be made to evaluate the relationship of 
physicians who are not in private practice of medicine 
to those in private practice. 

. To provide leadership in the extension of local public 
health services throughout the nation, a study shall be 
made to analyze the growth and present status of local 
health units and relationship of these services to the 
private practice of medicine. 

The Council, through its Committee on Medical Facilities, 
was directed to proceed with the studies. 

Part One—“Study of Organizational and Professional Rela- 
tionships Between Physicians in Private Practice 
and Those Not in Private Practice”. 

In this study, the answers to the following four questions 
are sought: 

1. What has been the growth in the number of physicians 

not in private practice? 

2. If substantial growth is evident, what is its import? 

3. To what extent do intra-professional problems exist be- 
tween private and non-private practitioners? 

4. What steps should be taken by organized medicine to 
strengthen the A. M. A. as an organization for all 
doctors of medicine? 

Part Two—“Study of the Growth and Present Status of 
Public Health Services”. 

Scope of Study: The scope of Part Two is to re-evaluate 
the 1950 House of Delegates’ policy statement which lists 
six basic services to be provided by public health authorities. 

. Vital statistics 

. Public health education 

. Environmental sanitation 

. Public health laboratories 

. Prevention and control of communicable diseases 

. Hygiene of maternity, infancy and childhood, if private 
facilities are unavailable. 

To date indications are that the “basic six” no longer ap- 
proximate the sum total of public health concern. In ad- 
dition to these traditional services, many public health 
authorities are now interested in diabetes control, cancer 
control, rheumatic fever prophylaxis, indigent medical care, 
mental health, heart disease and accident prevention. 
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Present information concerning the scope of public health 
services is fragmentary and provides no clear insight of the 
impact of this expanding pattern of services on the private 
practice of medicine. Thus, the objective of this study is 
two-fold: (a) to take an inventory of public health services 
in order to determine its present status and emerging pat- 
terns and (b) to redefine the relationship of public health 
to private practice. 
Study Auspices: Since this represents an evaluation of the 
American Medical Association's concept of public health, 
it was decided the study should be under the direct financial 
and administrative control of the Committee on Medical 
Facilities, rather than under joint sponsorship of organized 
public health groups. However, because of the nature of the 
study, consultants from the public health field have been 
selected to assist the Committee and staff: 
1. American Public Health Association—Thomas Hood, 
M.D. (Deputy Director) 

2. Public Health Service—John Porterfield, M.D. (Deputy 
Surgeon General ) 

3. Association of State and Territorial Health Officers— 
Wilson Sowder, M.D. (Health Officer, Florida) 

4. American Association of Public Health Physicians— 
L. L. Fatheree, M.D. (Vice President) 

5. Local Health Officer—Joseph Molner, M.D. (Health 
Officer, Wayne County, Michigan) 

The Committee will also seek the assistance of other 
departments within A. M. A. Headquarters. 

Study Methodology: The Committee is following essenti- 
ally the methodology employed for the Hill-Burton study: 

1, Review of existing data on public health activities. All 

periodicals, books and manuscripts were checked for 
pertinent material. This research is compiled and will 
be incorporated in the final report. 

2. Field trips and conferences to obtain a cross section of 

professional views on metropolitan, urban, and rural 
public health services and trends. 


STUDY OF PHYSICIANS’ OFFICES OWNED 
BY OR ADJACENT TO HOSPITALS 


This study is being done as a result of a resolution sub- 
mitted to the House of Delegates. It is concerned with the 
possible impact on medical practice of great expansion of 
physicians’ offices owned by or adjacent to hospitals. While 
many areas do have such facilities, there are only a few in 
which any substantial percentage of physicians actually 
have their offices so located. The nine major areas with a 
concentration of such facilities selected for the survey are: 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Chicago, Illinois 
Rockford, Illinois 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Houston, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles, California 
Atlanta, Georgia 


In surveying these areas, the Committee is seeking answers 
to the following questions: 

1. Does the hospital with which you have primary affilia- 

tion rent such facilities? 

2. How does this affect your relationships with other 

physicians? 

3. How does this affect your hospital relationships? 

4. Have you any reason to object to this activity by 

hospitals? If yes, why? 

The survey so far seems to indicate that the majority of 
physicians have no objection to the location of physicians’ 
offices in such facilities. However in each area there is a 
substantial minority which objects strongly to such arrange- 


ments, 
NURSING HOMES 


As reported in the last Annual Report, the Committee on 
Medical Facilities has been asked to study activities in the 
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field of nursing homes. The following reports on these activ- 
ities are for the information of the House. 
AMA-ANHA Liaison Committee 

For the past three years, this Committee has been co- 
ordinating activities in the field of nursing homes. A. M. A. 
representatives to this Committee are Drs. Willard A. Wright, 
Williston, North Dakota, Chairman of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Medical Facilities; Dean W. Roberts, Chicago, 
Illinois, member of the Council’s Committee on Indigent 
Care; and Frederick C. Swartz, East Lansing, Michigan, 
Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Aging. This Com- 
mittee has held no formal meetings this past year, but has 
had many informal meetings and conferences. 

A conference was held with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion, Public Health Service, Bureau of Public Assistance and 
the American Medical Association. The meeting was de- 
voted to discussion of the Public Health Service’s proposal 
concerning a classification and numbering system for hospi- 
tals and facilities for the chronically ill and aged. The 
proposal as stated did not meet the approval of the groups 
represented. 


Guides for Medical Care in Nursing Homes 
and Related Facilities 


One of the great needs, not only for the aged but for 
many others who have chronic illnesses, is improvement in 
the standards of the nation’s nursing homes. Although we 
have approximately 25,000 nursing homes throughout the 
United States, far too many are of inferior quality. To im- 
prove these facilities the AMA-ANHA Liaison Committee 
has taken the first step by developing “Guides for Medical 
Care in Nursing Homes and Related Facilities” :— 


Preface 


The United States today has over 25,000 in-patient facili- 
ties other than general hospitals with an estimated capacity 
of 450,000 beds. These facilities have been grouped under 
the category of “nursing homes”. More than 20,000 of these 
facilities are proprietary, or commercially owned, accounting 
for some 232,000 beds. The remainder are under public or 
non-profit ownership, and account for approximately 218,000 
beds. 

Grouped under this term “nursing homes” are facilities 
ranging from children’s convalescent homes to county poor- 
houses, from institutions providing every general hospital 
service except surgery, to boarding homes providing the 
simplest of supportive services to relatively well older 
persons. 

Primarily however, these facilities, by whatever name they 
are called, are caring for people who are old. The average 
age of patients in all types of facilities is 77. The great 
majority are over 65. 

It is generally recognized that the standards of care in a 
sizable portion of these facilities can be improved. It is also 
recognized that the need for such facilities can be expected 
to increase with the growing number of older persons in our 
population and the wider use of such facilities for post- 
hospital convalescent care. 

As a service to these facilities, their patients, and the 
physicians caring for these patients, the following guides for 
medical care in nursing homes and related facilities have 
been developed. These guides are suggested to assist physi- 
cians in making the best use of such facilities, and to aid 
administrators of these facilities in seeing that their patients 
receive proper medical attention. 

Nursing Homes with Skilled Nursing Care and 
Nursing Homes with Skilled Nursing and Personal Care 


1, Each patient admitted should have a personal physi- 
cian who knows of the admission arrangements and 
agrees to assume responsibility. 
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2. Each patient admitted should come with a complete 
history and physical examination, or should have such 
examination immediately upon entering the home, 
including chest x-ray, necessary laboratory work, an 
evaluation of his potentialities for rehabilitation, at 
least to self-care, and full orders for treatment. These 
orders should be kept up-to-date by daily nursing 
notes and periodic progress notes by the physician as 
well as written directives for care and medication as 
they are changed. 

3. Each patient should have periodic visits by his per- 
sonal physician, The frequency of these visits should 
be dictated by the medical needs of the patient. 

4. Each patient should be served, in case of emergency, 
preferably by his own physician. 

5. Each skilled nursing home should have a principal 
staff physician or physicians for consultation in gener- 
al medical policies of the home. He or they would 
also be available for emergency calls when the 
patient’s regular physician is unavailable. This physi- 
cian or physicians would also advise the nursing home 
administrator in matters pertaining to administrative 
procedures, nursing care, physical or other restorative 
therapy, special dietary arrangements, storage and dis- 
pensing of medications, and medical records. 

6. Each skilled nursing home should make every effort 
to help patients to achieve their fullest potential for 
self-care, through treatments and procedures ordered 
by the patient’s physician. These procedures may be 
as simple as early and progressive ambulation, the 
correction of sight, hearing, dental or orthopedic 
handicaps with proper appliances, retraining in the 
activities of daily living, the use of heat packs, or 
lamps, and simple, graduated exercises for strengthen- 
ing of affected parts. For the more complicated pro- 
cedures, skilled nursing homes could well arrange for 
the part-time or visiting services of a professional 
therapist to provide (under the direction of the M.D.) 
direct services and to train the home staff in many 
simple procedures. The home may even maintain 
special rehabilitation facilities under the supervision 
of a professional therapist. Rehabilitation procedures 
which are beyond the scope of the home should be 
provided through cooperative arrangements with other 
appropriate community facilities and agencies. 

7. Each nursing home should have arrangements with a 
near-by general hospital for the transfer with mini- 
mum delay of any patient whose condition requires it. 

8. Each nursing home should maintain liaison with phy- 
sicians of the local medical society for the purpose of 
obtaining consultation and guidance on all matters 
affecting medical care. 

9. Each nursing home should consider using consultative 
services in nutrition and diet therapy provided by the 
state health department, or by other agencies or per- 
sons qualified to perform such service and should 
assure that all dietary regimes ordered by the patient’s 
physician are carried out. 

10. Each nursing home should be conscious of the dental 
needs of its patients. A dental evaluation of the 
patient should be included in the health record. The 
patient should be seen as often as necessary by his 
own dentist, if available, or by a principal dentist 
selected by the home. 


Homes for Personal Care and Homes for the Aged 


1. Each patient should have named in his admission 
record a personal physician who could be called in 
case of need. 

2. Any patient who is under physician care should come 

to the home with written orders by his personal physi- 

cian for continuing his program of medical care. 
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3. Personal care and old-age homes should have arrange- 
ments with a physician to serve as a medical advisor 
for the home as a whole and to provide emergency care 
whenever the patient’s own physician is unavailable. 
This physician should serve as consultant on medical 
care and related matters such as restorative therapy, 
special dietary arrangements, storage and dispensing of 
medications, and medical records. 

In general, the medical activity envisioned as going 
on in this type of home and this segment of a larger 
nursing home is equivalent to that type of medical 
activity provided in an individual’s own home. 
Periodic health examinations are recommended. 

. The maintenance of good mental and physical health 
is dependent on supervised physical activity and mental 
exercise and stimulation. Preventive and rehabilitative 
programs to this end should be the responsibility of 
the administration in this type of home. If patients are 
up and about, every effort should be made to keep 
them ambulatory, through proper diet, preventive ex- 
ercises, preventing accidents, interesting and stimulat- 
ing activities and immediate recognition of any signs 
of deterioration. Every effort should be made to assist 
bed-bound patients in becoming ambulatory, through 
progressive bed exercises, and then assistance in getting 
up for longer periods each day, unless such patients 
are bed-bound by physician’s orders. 

. Nutrition and diet information may be obtained 
through consultants at the state health department or 
other appropriate agencies, and all necessary special 
diets should be arranged for by the home. 

. The patient’s dentist should be known and consulted 
as often as necessary. 

. Personal care and old-age homes should have arrange- 
ments with a general hospital for immediate transfer 
of any resident who needs intensive medical care. 

These “Guides” have been approved by the Council on 

Medical Service, AMA-ANHA Liaison Committee, and the 
Governing Council of the American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion. To stimulate all concerned, they have been sent to the 
A. M. A. House of Delegates and Board of Trustees, to all 
constituent and component medical societies, medical society 
committees on aging, members of the ANHA, state and local 
health departments and other related and interested groups. 
If we are to have top quality nursing homes, physicians and 
medical societies must take an active part in promoting these 
“Guides”. 


REGIONAL HOSPITAL CONFERENCES 


During the first half of 1959 the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation and the Public Health Service sponsored a series of 
four regional conferences on the development of principles 
for planning a future hospital system. 

These meetings brought together representatives of state 
and metropolitan hospital associations, state hospital plan- 
ning agencies and other related associations and agencies 
having a direct interest in planning for hospital facilities 
and services. 

The American Medical Association was invited to send 
three delegates to each of the regional conferences. These 
meetings were held in Chicago (April 15-17), New Orleans 
( April 23-25), Salt Lake City (April 30-May 2) and Wash- 
ington, D. C. (May 13-15). 

The workshops for each conference dealt with the follow- 
ing major subjects: 

Workshop A—Planning the proper balance between types 

of patient care facilities. 

Workshop B—Planning for distribution of patient care fa- 

cilities in a related geographic area. 

Workshop C—Planning to overcome economic barriers to 

development and efficient utilization of pa- 
tient care facilities. 
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Workshop D—Planning individual hospital facilities with 

the hospital system of the future. 

Although some of the principles adopted by the various 
groups may not be as acceptable as would be desired, the 
A. M. A. was very forunate in having a group of spokesmen 
who did a very effective job of representing the practicing 
physician. Undoubtedly, the proper role of medicine in pro- 
viding leadership for the development of community health 
programs would have been grossly understated had it not 
been for their efforts. 


HILL-BURTON ACTIVITIES 


The Rehabilitation Category 

The Committee met with the Committee on Rehabilitation 
to discuss conclusions and recommendations in the Hill- 
Burton Report relative to the rehabilitation center category. 
This meeting resulted in the following recommendations: 

1. That the A. M. A. should go on record as favoring 
multiple disability type facilities as opposed to single 
disability type facilities. 

2. That the A. M. A. should go on record favoring centers 
as units which are geographically close to a hospital 
and which have good administrative liaison with such 
a facility. 


HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


A National Conference on Homemaker Services was held 
in February to stimulate the development of homemaker 
services throughout the United States. 

The Conference was attended by representatives of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, voluntary 
health agencies, state and local health and welfare depart- 
ments and other interested parties and was divided into five 
sections: 

1. What distinctive needs and purposes can be met by 

homemaker services? 

2. Who needs homemaker services? 

. How do you plan and organize homemaker services? 

. What is good administration in homemaker services? 

. How to develop community understanding and support 
of homemaker services. 


PHYSICIANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For the past fifteen years physician placement information 
has been available through the A. M. A. That such informa- 
tion is in demand both by physicians seeking a location and 
by those seeking the services of a physician, has been proved 
once again by the volume of requests received by the Physi- 
cians Placement Service during the past year. The number of 
inquiries, in the form of letters, office visits and long distance 
telephone calls, reached an all time high during the year, 
July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1959. 

During the year 1,340 requests were received from physi- 
cians seeking location information and 2,600 were received 
from communities and others seeking the services of a physi- 
cian. 

Over the past several years the primary emphasis has been 
one of stimulating all state associations and the larger spe- 
cialty groups to establish placement services, with the 
A. M. A. acting as a central clearing house. For communities 
that want and need a physician, the state placement services 
(1) work toward informing the community of methods for 
securing a physician, (2) provide lists of physicians seeking 
a location, (3) cooperate with local and national organiza- 
tions interested in the problem, and (4) make available 
information on the medical needs of a town, to physicians 
seeking a location. 

The increasing number of requests from specialists has 
brought about an expansion of some placement effort in 
recent years to supplying information to this group. Calling 
the ten specialty society placement services to the attention 
of physicians has been a part of this effort. 
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This is a service to physicians in several ways: (1) It 
provides an opportunity to review locations across the coun- 
try; (2) a direct location to practice may be secured; (3) 
those who feel the need to relocate can secure information 
without publicizing their intentions; (4) physicians already 
in practice may find an associate or additional group mem- 
bers; (5) physicians with the Armed Services overseas have 
been able to secure information about opportunities so that 
the paper work involved in screening locations can be started 
well before the release date; and (6) many foreign trained 
physicians who have elected to become a part of the Amer- 
ican medical profession have been encouraged at finding that 
this group would offer a helping hand in locating. 

During the year a report on activities in this field ap- 
peared in the “Medicine at Work” section of THE JourNaL; 
the front page of an issue of the Wall Street Journal con- 
tained a news note; a brief statistical summary was placed in 
the AMA News; the National Association of Retail Druggists 
carried a full column; Medical Economics carried an article 
on placement; in addition, the subjects, “placement service 
and management information” were listed with the services 
enumerated in the folder now being sent with the A. M. A. 
membership cards; and early this year a small classified 
advertisement was placed in THe JourNAL. All of these no- 
tices have brought the Placement Service to the attention of 
more physicians and have resulted in new inquiries. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Liaison with C.M.E.H. 

The Joint Liaison Committee of the Councils on Medical 
Service and Medical Education and Hospitals met in Febru- 
ary. The agenda was composed of two principle items, one 
of which will be reported in the section dealing with Federal 
Medical Services. 

One item had to do with statements adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Care plans of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, having to do with (A) provision for paying 
full-time clinical faculties for medical services provided to 
pay patients and (B) provision for paying residents for 
providing medical services. 

In reference to (A) above, the liaison committee reached 
agreement. In reference to (B) above, the Council on Medi- 
cal Service representatives were unable to agree with 
C.M.E.H. or A.A.M.C. that residents should be paid for 
services rendered to pay patients. Further discussion will be 
carried on with reference to (B). 


Committee on Indigent Care 


There has been one change in the Committee membership 
during the past year. Dr. H. Phillip Hampton of Tampa, 
Florida, has been added to the Committee to replace Dr. 
E. P. Coleman of Canton, Illinois, Other current members 
are Drs. John Flack Burton, Oklahoma City, Chairman; 
Albert J. Bowles, Seattle; I. Jay Brightman, Albany; Wesley 
W. Hall, Reno; Eugene A. Ockuly, Toledo; and Dean W. 
Roberts, Chicago. Committee consultants are Mr. R. M. 
Hilliard, Chicago, and Mr. Nelson B. Neff, Reno. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Committee held two meetings in Chicago during the 
year, in November and April. At the November meeting, 
representatives of the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and of the 
American Public Welfare Association were guests of the 
Committee; at the April meeting, Dr. Solomon J. Axelrod, 
Professor of Public Health Economics of the University of 
Michigan, was a guest, to discuss studies of medical care for 
aged assistance recipients he is directing for the A. P. W. A. 


COMMITTEE LIAISON 


Through these meetings and consultation at the staff level, 
the Committee maintains an informal liaison with the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, the Federal agency most directly con- 
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cerned with medical care for the indigent, and with the 
American Public Welfare Association, the professional or- 
ganization most directly concerned with the actual adminis- 
tration of the various public aid programs. These contacts 
not only provide sources of factual data concerning indigent 
care problems, but also help acquaint the Committee mem- 
bers with administrators’ views of assistance economics and 
the place of medical care in the total picture. 


PROSPECTUS 


At its April*1959 meeting, the Committee drew up a 
Prospectus for current and future activities, which is sum- 
marized below: 

I. The Problem 

Most states have established monetary aid programs for 
the needy, but current political claims of inadequate medical 
and hospital services for this group will probably continue. 
The effective answer to pressure for expanded Federal medi- 
cal programs is proof that the needy can be and are taken 
care of without new Federal programs. 

II. The Medical Profession’s Responsibility 

The average patients does not clearly distinguish between 
the various agencies and professional groups involved in the 
total health care picture, but considers the medical profes- 
sion basically responsible for the whole complex. The medical 
profession, as a result, is placed in a position either of refus- 
ing responsibility for anything but physicians’ own services 
or of accepting a certain degree of responsibility for all 
health services. The Committee believes that the profession 
should work actively, formally, and publicly to assure the 
adequate, high quality care for the needy demanded by 
A. M. A. policy statements. 

III. Indigent Care Goals 

Specific goals envisioned by the Committee include medi- 
cal liaison with public and private welfare agencies at na- 
tional, state and local levels; information centers listing 
medical and auxiliary resources available to the needy in the 
community; assurance to the public, through liaison with 
ancillary and auxiliary health services, that these services are 
available to the needy; medical initiative in explaining to the 
public the need for funds essential to medical care programs. 

As recommended by the House in 1958, the medical pro- 
fession should become familiar with methods used in de- 
termining eligibility and should participate in continuing 
reevaluation of these standards. Emphasis should be laid oa 
the need for standards for those not on assistance rolls who 
require aid only to obtain medical care. Medical societies 
should work especially to implement the A. M. A. policy 
that the needy should be allowed to choose the source of 
their care from lists acceptable to the professions concerned, 
of participating physicians, dentists, and clinics, and that 
continuity of care should be encouraged. 

IV. Committee on Indigent Care Activities 

Specific Committee activities underway or projected in- 
clude pilot studies in several states, collection and dissemina- 
tion to state associations of data on assistance medical care 
plans, establishment and publicization of pilot projects in 
cooperation with state or county societies, and Committee 
and staff consultation with state and county societies as 


requested. 
GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Changing Medical Picture.—In the early part of the cen- 
tury the physician could usually, through his own charity, 
assure needy patients of the same care as that received by 
the fully self-supporting members of the community. Today, 
“adequate, quality care” means not only the physicians’ 
services, but also such ancillary hospital and convalescent 
care, prescriptions, and therapy, as he decides are needed. 
Further, it is coming to be a matter of common opinion that 
proper medical and hospital care is every citizen’s right 
rather than a privilege, and this opinion appears to be gain- 
ing ground in both the state and national legislatures. 
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On the other hand, while increased use of prepayment and 
insurance mechanisms have lightened the economic burden of 
medical and hospital care for many paying patients, they 
have at the same time made it more difficult for some hos- 
pitals to absorb the expense of charity care. 

The medical profession must therefore accelerate steps to 
formulate and initiate effective health care programs for 
those in need, with proper medical advice and control. 
Delay may mean a forced retreat before gradually expanding 
programs of wholly governmental medicine. 

Groups to be Aided.—Corollary to the change in the 
medical picture is the change in the population groups which 
need help in meeting medical care costs. In the past, two 
groups were primarily involved: the indigent, who needed 
help to meet ordinary daily living costs, and the medically 
indigent, who could meet other costs without assistance but 
needed help when medical expenses arose. The Committee 
feels that the latter term is no longer either adequate or 
accurate. 

One portion of this category consists of persons whose 
income is barely above the indigent level, so that they 
require help whenever health problems arise. As proper 
medical care has come to be considered one of the necessi- 
ties of daily life, these provisionally or “marginally indigent” 
persons could well be considered a part of the total indigent 
group, to be aided through the same programs as need arises. 

For the other portion of the so-called “medically indigent” 
group, however, the need for assistance arises not from their 
low income level, but from the financially catastrophic ex- 
pense involved in long-term treatment, intensive hospital 
care, or expensive medication. This concept, of course, has 
already achieved a place in the prepayment and insurance 
field, in “major medical” coverage. 

Programs to aid in financing or providing health care for 
those in need should, accordingly, be aimed today not merely 
at the problems of indigency, but also of catastrophic illness. 
Official policy statements of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in regard to indigent care have, in the past, been di- 
rected primarily at tax-supported personal health service 
programs, the indigent having long been accepted as a 
community responsibility. The Committee feels that the 
profession must intensify its search for means of easing the 
burden of catastrophic illness, particularly for those who 
have been unable to obtain or afford prepayment or insur- 
ance coverage, or whose coverage is insufficient. 

Adequacy of Present Programs.—In February 1959, over 
6% million individuals were reported as on governmen- 
tal assistance rolls; 5.3 million of these were in the two 
Federally-aided programs of Old Age Assistance and Aid to 
Dependent Children. Only the Old Age Assistance program 
has declined during the past year; this group has decreased 
in number yearly since 1950, as Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance (OASI) coverage has increased. Expenditures for 
the Federally-aided Public Assistance and the state-local 
General Assistance programs during February were $308 
million, of which $35.5 million was expended in vendor 
payments to physicians, hospitals, nursing homes, and other 
providers of medical services. No figures are available as to 
the amount paid the assistance recipients themselves to 
meet medical expenses. 

However, adequate information as to the quality and 
quantity of medical care provided is still lacking. At the 
national level, in response to a request from the Subcommit- 
tee on Administration of the Social Security Laws of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the A. M. A. Executive 
Vice President has called attention to the need for more 
complete and uniform state reports on medical care, and 
more adequate medical staffing for the Federal Bureau of 
Public Assistance, as well as the 1958 recommendation of 
the Council adopted by the House of Delegates that states 
be allowed to combine the medical programs for the four 
Public Assistance programs. 
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At the state and local level, there does not at present 
appear to be any source of comprehensive data on General 
Assistance medical care. Since no Federal funds are involved, 
state reports to Federal agencies are not necessarily com- 
plete and, in some states, this is solely a county or township 
responsibility, entailing no complete report to the state gov- 
ernment agencies. A recent report for New Jersey estimates 
that over 500 public and private agencies provide indigent 
health services; this vast multiplicity of agencies, and the 
wide variety of methods in use in the different counties and 
townships, make it difficult to determine the amount and 
quality of care provided for those not on Public Assistance 
rolls. 

COMMITTEE STUDIES 


General Areas.—The Committee is maintaining a continual 
study of legislation affecting the administration of Public 
Assistance medical care. The only significant change in this 
field in the past year resulted from the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958, changing Federal matching formulae 
and returning to the states the prerogative of allocation of 
funds for medical care, described in the Council's supple- 
mentary report, December 1958. 

The Committee has also given particular attention to the 
problems involved in aiding the “provisionally or marginally 
indigent” and those faced by catastrophic illness, and hopes 
to be able to report specific recommendations for the im- 
provement of present programs or the development of new 
programs in these areas shortly. 

In the area of obtaining more information concerning Gen- 
eral Assistance medical care, the Committee notes that, in 
recent years, a number of states have initiated comprehensive 
studies of their resources for care of the needy, frequently 
with the cooperation or at the instance of the state medical 
association, Such studies have been carried on in Kentucky, 
Georgia, and Florida, and are currently being made in New 
Jersey and Louisiana, to name but a few. Medical associa- 
tions participating in such activities are to be commended; 
the Committee and its staff stand ready to assist the state 
associations in a consultative capacity on request. It would 
also appreciate being informed of any state or county society 
studies undertaken; progress and final reports will be helpful 
to the Committee and to the other associations undertaking 
similar projects, since only at the local level can the com- 
munity health programs be adequately appraised. 

Specific Studies.—The Committee is currently engaged in 
four studies regarding existing programs, as well as its con- 
tinuing search for new or improved solutions of these 
problems. 

(1) Quality and Adequacy of Care.—Committee members 
began detailed studies of Public Assistance medical care in 
their own communities during June 1959. They are particu- 
larly interested in comparing these programs with the 
“Guides” adopted by the House in 1956, and especially in 
determining whether care provided meets “as high stand- 
ards of quality and adequacy as can reasonably be made 
available to others in the community.” Completed studies 
will be submitted for publication in THe Jounnat of the 
A. M. A. 

(2) Medical Society Activity.—In December 1958, the 
House adopted five recommendations urging specific state 
and county medical society activities in the indigent care 
field. The Committee is studying their effect in a number of 
states. 

(3) Prescription Costs.—Reports for calendar year 1957 
indicated that some 14% of vendor payments for Public 
Assistance medical care go for drugs and supplies. This is 
probably an underestimate of the total portion of assistance 
monies expended on prescriptions, since much of this cost 
is not met by vendor payment. Welfare departments are 
seriously concerned about this budget item, particularly 
since such costs are relatively unpredictable. The Committee 
is undertaking a joint study of this problem with the Medical 
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Care Committee of the American Public Welfare Association, 
with a view of evolving control mechanisms. 

(4) Medical Causes of Dependency.—Disability, particu- 
larly prolonged illness, is a frequent cause for entrance on 
the assistance rolls. The Committee is therefore studying 
the reasons given for indigency, to determine the importance 
of illness as a causative factor, and recommend steps which 
the medical profession, welfare agencies, and others con- 
cerned might take to help prevent dependency. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Indigent Care.—In the December 20, 1958, issue of THE 
Journa of the A. M. A., the Committee published a de- 
tailed study of the changes resulting in the Public Assistance 
programs from the Social Security Amendments of 1958, 
entitled, “Medical Care for the Indigent in 1958.” This 
report was subsequently reprinted and distributed to all 
state medical associations and, on request, to county societies 
and individuals. 

Organized Home Care Programs.—In 1957 the Committee 
published a report covering the operation of 45 “Organized 
Home Care Programs in the United States.” About 2,000 
copies of this survey have been distributed to date. Informa- 
tion has since been collected on 12 additional programs, 
established since the original report was published, which 
will be included in a revised edition of the report now being 
prepared. 

At present, some 59 home care programs are in operation 
in this country. Six of the 12 more recently established pro- 
grams are operating in predominantly rural areas, all on a 
pilot study basis. There appears to be a growing trend 
toward experimentation in extending to rural areas both 
these programs and other home services, such as rehabilita- 
tion nursing, homemaker services, “meals on wheels”, and 
the like. 

The Chronic Disease Program of the U. S. Public Health 
Service is presently planning a survey of home care pro- 
grams. Meetings are being held with this agency to ex- 
change information and explore the possibility of a coopera- 
tive inventory and perhaps an evaluation of these programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There is a continually increasing acceptance, both by some 
governmental agencies and by segments of the general pub- 
lic, of the attitude that the citizen has a right to receive ade- 
quate, quality treatment of his illnesses and that it is the 
responsibility of the community to provide such care for 
the individual who cannot himself pay for it. In this context, 
the Council recommends again the continuous and active 
interest and participation of the medical profession in the 
whole problem of aid to the needy, including administration, 
eligibility, financing, and the range and quality of medical 
services provided. 

It further recommends study by state and county associa- 
tions of the problems involved in financially catastrophic 
illness, with a view to evolving community programs to help 
finance needed treatment without requiring the normally 
self-supporting patient to go on public assistance rolls. This 
is and may remain an economic problem in medicine. Ac- 
celerated planning in this area is needed at all levels of 


medical organization. 
Committee on Insurance and Prepayment Plans 


In the Supplementary Report of the Council at the 1958 
Clinical Session it was stated that the nucleus of the new 
committee had been established. This was accomplished in 
September of 1958. Subsequently the authorized member- 
ship of nine was completed and the Committee members as 
reported in June 1959 remain the same. They are: Carlton 
E. Wertz, M.D., Chairman, Buffalo, New York; H. Russell 
Brown, M.D., Watertown, South Dakota; Gerald D. Dorman, 
M.D., New York, New York; Percy E. Hopkins, M.D., Chi- 
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cago, Illinois; Quentin Kintner, M.D., Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington; W. Vinson Pierce, M.D., Covington, Kentucky; T. 
Eric Reynolds, M.D., Oakland, California; Milford O. Rouse, 
rag Dallas, Texas; Donald Stubbs, M.D., Washington, 
D.C. 

In addition, the Council authorized and approved a list 
of consultants to advise the Committee on different aspects 
of insurance. The consultants were identified in the progress 
taken along these lines by state and county medical soci- 
eties, for its own information and for the information of 
other state and county societies. 


Hometown Medical Care 


In its 1957 supplementary report to the House of Dele- 
gates, the Council noted that the Committee on Federal 
Medical Services would “consider the possibility of sponsor- 
ing a national conference on veterans’ medical care during 
1958, during which time would be provided for a thorough 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of each of 
the three methods by their proponents.” The reference com- 
mittee, in a report adopted by the House, called particular 
attention to and endorsed the national conference proposal. 

As the culmination of its two-year study of the three 
methods of administering Hometown Medical Care, the 
Committee devoted the first panel discussion at its December 
1 Conference on Federal Medical Services to this subject. 
As a result of the study and the Conference, the Committee, 
at its February 7-8, 1959, meeting, endorsed the intermediary 
type of program as the most effective way of maintaining 
the continuity of care and the personal relationship between 
physician and veteran patient. 

Reasons for Endorsement.—The intermediary method holds 
advantages both for patient and for physician. It fosters 
treatment of the veteran’s service-connected ills by the same 
physician who treats his civilian ailments; it allows the 
veteran a wider range of choice of physician than do those 
agreements in which the Veterans’ Administration negotiates 
directly with physicians. It is to the advantage of the physi- 
cian to negotiate with a Federal agency through a medical 
society rather than directly. In fact, in many cases physicians 
have continued to participate in this program only because 
of the persuasions of medical society and intermediary per- 
sonnel, thereby providing a wider choice of physician to 
the veteran. 

However, at the time the Committee made its endorse- 
ment, it was informed that the Veterans’ Administration 
proposed to curtail intermediary functions during the coming 
fiscal year to effectively eliminate much of its administrative 
activity. Under the proposed new contracts, the intermediary 
would become primarily a check-writing and professional 
relations agent for the Veterans’ Administration, and would 
no longer even be informed as to the professional services 
for which payment was made. 

Committee Actions.—The Committee’s endorsement of the 
intermediary type of program was announced in the A. M. A. 
News, February 23, 1959, and in the Federal Medical Serv- 
ices Newsletter 19, February, 1959. The eight states (Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin) and Hawaii, which were 
operating under intermediary contracts, were immediately 
informed of the provisions of the proposed fiscal year 1960 
contract and of the projected curtailments. 

In the April 1959 Federal Medical Services Newsletter 20, 
the Committee published a detailed 4%-page report on the 
Hometown Care program, including a brief history and 
description of the program and a discussion of both the 
Veterans’ Administration proposals and the Committee’s 
position, urging the states without intermediary contracts to 
reevaluate their programs in the lignt of the Committee’s 
findings. 

On May 1, 1959, the Committee sponsored a meeting at 
Chicago between representatives of all state associations 
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with intermediary contracts, and the V. A. Director of 
Clinics where another attempt was made to mediate the 
Veterans’ Administration proposals. 

As a result of this meeting, on May 6, 1959, Dr. Roth, 
as chairman of the Committee, wrote Mr. Sumner G. Whit- 
tier, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, outlining the Com- 
mittee’s position and its reasons for opposing this change in 
intermediary contracts, and recommending: 

“1. That renewal of the current intermediary contracts, 
without significant change, be permitted in those 
states which desire it, to provide an opportunity for 
thorough exploration of all aspects of this problem; 

2. That state medical associations with intermediary con- 
tracts be allowed to negotiate directly with the V. A. 
Central Office in Washington, D. C., in a manner 
similar to the negotiation made in reference to Medi- 
care, instead of being forced to conduct preliminary 
negotiations with local or regional V. A. offices which 
have no final authority in respect to the contracts; 

. That the Veterans’ Administration consider seriously 
any requests from additional states which desire to 
negotiate intermediary contracts, in lieu of present 
non-intermediary arrangements.” 

The Committee regrets to report that its protests and 
those of the individual state medical associations concerned 
appear to have had little effect on the determination of the 
Veterans’ Administration to remove all administrative respon- 
sibility from the hands of the intermediaries. Any further 
developments, however, will be brought to the House’s 
attention in a supplementary report of the Council. 

Recommendations.—The Council does not, by the endorse- 
ment of the intermediary system, imply any defect in the 
quality of care given by individual private physicians in 
states without such agreements. It recognizes that some 
associations strongly oppose any formal agreement with a 
Federal agency and that others feel that the program is 
too small in their states to render the use of an intermediary 
economically feasible. Yet it is of the opinion that some 
degree of medical responsibility for the administration of 
this program is essential to protect the best interests both 
of the patient and the physician. 

It is therefore recommended that the House of Delegates 
urge all state medical associations in states where Hometown 
Care is not provided under an intermediary contract to re- 
evaluate their programs, taking into consideration the en- 
couragement to continuity of care and freedom of choice 
through wider physician participation provided by the 
intermediary system. 

It is further recommended that the House of Delegates 
support those state associations which at present have inter- 
mediary contracts in their opposition to curtailment of the 
medical profession’s responsibility in the administration of 
these programs, which could well lead to limitations on the 
patients’ choice of physician and consequent deterioration 
of the quality of care and patient acceptability of care. 

The Council wishes to call attention to a suggestion men- 
tioned by several participants in the December 1 Conference, 
to the effect that the Hometown Care principle might well 
be extended to hospital care as well. Hometown Care, at 
present, provides only for outpatient treatment of service- 
connected disabilities, and then only when the Veterans 
Administration decides there is good reason to allow the 
veteran to be treated in his own community rather than at 
V. A. outpatient departments and clinics. The V. A. also 
hospitalizes some 3,000 of its approximately 115,000 daily 
patient load in non-V. A. hospitals, but again, the decision 
is the Veterans’ Administration’s, not the patient’s. 

The Council believes that there is a serious confusion of 
principle involved here. If care for service-connected disa- 
bilities at the expense of the nation is an earned right of 
the veteran, rather than a privilege—and the medical pro- 
fession concurs with the Congress that it is a right—then the 
Council believes that the veteran with a service-connected 
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disability has a right to choose where and by whom he 
should be treated. The Council therefore recommends that 
veterans requiring office, home, hospital, nursing home or 
convalescent care for any service-connected disability should 
have the right to choose between (1) care by a private 
physician in a private facility at Federal expense, or (2) 
treatment in Veterans’ Administration facilities, rather than 
that this decision should be, as at present, the prerogative of 
Veterans’ Administration officials. 


Medical Education and Research 


In June 1958, the House of Delegates adopted Resolution 
No. 30, recommending a suggestion to the Deans’ Commit- 
tees “that they restrict their activities to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals admitting only patients with service- 
connected disabilities.” As the Committee noted in its 
supplementary report for 1958, full implementation of this 
resolution would imply elimination of the Deans’ Committee 
residency and internship programs under present admission 
policies. 

The Committee suggested that the full potential of V. A. 
competition with non-federal medical facilities’ teaching 
programs should be explored, and made V. A. education 
and research programs one of the topics for discussion at the 
December 1 conference. The reference committee called 
particular attention to this competition, and stated “We 
believe this problem deserves further study by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals and Council on Medical 
Service.” 

The Committee wishes to report, first, on the actual rec- 
ommendations contained in Resolution 30, regarding restric- 
tion of Deans’ Committee activities. It is appropriate here 
to quote from the remarks of Dr. Granville Bennett, chairman 
of the Committee on V. A. Medical School Relationships of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, as given in 
the Proceedings of the December 1 conference (pp. 18-21). 

Dr. Bennett quoted a report of his Committee from the 
1954 A. A. M. C. meeting, which had never to his knowledge 
been superseded: “The policy of the A. A. M. C. remains 
unchanged in this regard; the Association’s interest and 
responsibility are research and education. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the A, A. M. C. to determine eligibility for 
admission of patients to V. A. hospitals. While most citizens, 
including the members of the Association, do not sanction 
free medical and hospital service for non-service-connected 
cases when these veterans are able to pay, we believe it is 
not the prerogative of the Association to attempt to enforce 
measures to prevent the admission of such patients. . . . If 
. . . patients in V. A. hospitals were limited to service-con- 
nected veterans, the clinical cases available for education and 
research would be so limited in variety as to threaten 
seriously a residency training program. . . . If affiliation 
with medical schools should be terminated, this in turn 
would threaten the quality of care given to veteran patients 
because of the almost certain reduction in number and 
quality of staffs in V. A. hospitals.” 

In addition to quoting this report, Dr. Bennett also noted 
his belief that “Some medical schools have developed a vital 
need for Veterans’ Administration hospitals since they have 
become an integral part of their undergraduate and post- 
graduate educational system.” 

It is apparent from this statement that the official repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s medical schools are not in sympathy 
with the suggestion made in Resolution 30. 

The Council therefore recommends, in view of the practi- 
cal difficulties of implementing this resolution, that the 
House consider the possibility of rescinding this recom- 
mendation. 

In view of the comparatively small size of the service- 
connected patient load and the difference in type between 
service-connected illnesses, now predominantly chronic in 
nature, and non-service-connected illnesses, predominantly 
acute, the Committee considers it open to question whether 
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curtailment of the residency programs would seriously affect 
the quality of service-connected care. Dr. Allan, of the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, speaking at 
the December 1 conference, stated, in fact, that if V. A. 
hospitals were used predominantly for chronic care and 
research, “such investigation programs should attract good 
men to V. A. hospitals and, in this respect, will improve 
veterans’ care.” 

In regard to the reference committee’s recommendation 
for further study of competition between V. A. and non- 
federal teaching programs, the Councils on Medical Service 
and on Medical Education and Hospitals have appointed 
representatives to a liaison committee to discuss this and 
other areas in which their responsibilities overlap. The first 
meeting of this committee was held February 6, 1959, at 
which time Resolution 30 was discussed. The following 
statement was submitted to the Council on Medical Service 
by C. M. E. H. representatives as that Council's position in 
reference to approval of residencies in V. A. hospitals: 

“The basic responsibility of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals is to act on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in developing and maintaining 
the highest possible standards of medical education. Pro- 
grams at all levels of medical education—medical school, 
internship, and residency—are evaluated solely on the basis 
of their educational worth to the students concerned. 
Decisions concerning the programs are not compromised 
by other considerations. 

“The Council's approval of a program signifies only 
that the Council believes that the program offers a sound 
education for the purposes which the program is designed 
to fulfill. Council approval of a program should not and 
cannot be interpreted to indicate attitudes or opinions of 
the Council, its individual members, or the Association of 
which it is a part in favor of or opposed to social, eco- 
nomic, political or other beliefs of the organization or 
institution sponsoring the program.”—Statement prepared 
by representatives of C. M. E. H. subsequent to Liaison 
Committee meeting with Council on Medical Service 
representatives February 7, 1959. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals is gath- 
ering certain data on V. A. educational programs for study 
by the liaison group; when this material is collected, the 
Committee on Federal Medical Services will report further 
to the House concerning the scope and importance of these 
programs and their effect on non-federal teaching programs. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Early in 1959, the Committee on Federal Medical Services 
was requested by one of the state medical associations to 
investigate a complaint that the Railroad Retirement Board 
was paying the Veterans’ Administration to conduct some 
of its disability rating examinations. Through personal con- 
tact with staff members of the Board and through corre- 
spondence, the Committee found that V. A. hospitals were 
in fact being utilized for a limited number of examinations, 
but that the Board would prefer to have this work done by 
private physicians. 

Railroad employees can obtain occupational disability, 
determined ‘in accordance with specific job standards, or 
permanent and total disability compensation. In some seventy 
per cent of the cases, the examinations are conducted by 
railway physicians, at the expense of the railroad which 
employs the worker. The remaining thirty per cent are 
examined at Board expense, and comprise mainly cases 
where the employer and employee disagree as to whether 
the employee is disabled. 

Of the thiry per cent, about two-thirds are at present 
examined by private physicians, on the Board’s list of 7,000 
to 8,000 participating physicians who have agreed to accept 
these cases. The remaining one-third of the examinations of 
disputed claims are conducted by physicians in federal and 
state facilities, for one or more of the following reasons: 
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(1) The claimant is an inpatient in the facility concerned 
at the time of examination; 

(2) The examination requires a series of tests and in- 
volves either hospitalization or consultation among a 
number of specialists, or both; 

(3) The private physician’s initial examination has failed 
to provide sufficient information to meet the Board’s 
needs. 

In regard to this third category, it should be noted that, 
since almost all claims examined at Board expense are dis- 
puted, its adjudication must be based on data sufficient to 
support its decision in any subsequent court hearings. Ap- 
parently a number of the examination reports received from 
private physicians have been incomplete or superficial, 
requiring reexamination of the claimant. 

This year, the Board has revised its examination forms, 
with a view to obtaining specific answers to a number of 
“yes-or-no” questions. By thus more fully detailing the exact 
information it wants, it hopes to obtain satisfactory examina- 
tion reports in a greater proportion of the cases. 

Board officials expressed the hope that they would be able 
to make greater use of private physicians to conduct these 
examinations from the strictly practical point of view that 
in-hospital examinations delay their proceedings two to three 
weeks. 

Committee Action.—The Committee took two steps to 
facilitate this utilization of private physicians, advising the 
Board to establish closer liaison with the individual state 
medical associations in order to obtain improved cooperation 
from private physicians, and informing the individual asso- 
ciations of the background of this problem and the Board’s 
plans. It is continuing to maintain an informal liaison with 
the Board, so as to encourage in every way possible this 
laudable effort to reduce the use of the Federal hospital 
system for what is properly a matter for private medicine. 

It is probably true, as Board officials believe, that the 
small size of this program may have been one cause, in the 
past, for inadequate reporting. The total claims expected 
during 1959 were about 15,000, of which about 5,000 would 
be examined at Board expense for a total cost of approxi- 
mately $40,000. Spread over a twelve-month period and a 
participating list of seven or eight thousand physicians, this 
is obviously a very minor part of any physician’s practice. 

The Council on Medical Service believes, nevertheless, 
that this problem has an importance perhaps out of propor- 
tion to its size, in that effective participation by private 
physicians can arrest, on at least one front, the trend to- 
wards using Federal facilities for examinations which lie 
properly in the province of the private physician. 

It therefore recommends that the state medical associa- 
tions and the individual physicians concerned offer every 
reasonable cooperation to this agency in its attempt to obtain 
from private physicians disability examinations adequate to 
its needs. 


MEDICARE 


As explained in detail in the Council’s 1958 supplementary 
report, the restrictions placed on the Medicare program in 
October 1958 required dependents living with a serviceman 
to obtain a permit to receive civilian treatment at govern- 
ment expense and stipulated that certain non-emergency and 
out-patient services from civilian physicians and facilities 
would not be eligible for payment. At the December 1958 
session of the House of Delegates, the House adopted a 
reference committee report urging “the re-establishment of 
services under the free choice principle, to accomplish the 
original intent of the Act.” 

From discussion at the December 1, 1958 Conference on 
Federal Medical Services, the Committee concludes that the 
permits referred to above are designed not merely to reduce 
program cost by optimum utilization of military facilities, 
but also to maintain a sufficient patient load for education- 
al purposes and to provide for rapid expansion of military 
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medical facilities in local or national emergencies. Regard- 
less of the strength of arguments for military residency and 
internship programs, the Committee feels that the claimed 
need to keep military facilities to optimum strength for 
rapid expansion will probably counteract any attempt to 
revoke the permit system in the near future. 

However, the second restriction on freedom of choice may 
be ameliorated, since program officials are reported to be 
studying ways of restoring some out-patient service and 
plannable surgery by civilian physicians, within program 
budget limits. No definite decision has, as yet, been reached. 

The Committee has established direct liaison with the Of- 
fice of Dependents’ Medical Care, and members have met with 
ODMC staff several times during 1959. The Committee feels 
this liaison can be useful to the profession in clarifying 
administrative problems and improving the program, par- 
ticularly if state associations will report to the Committee 
any problems which do not appear susceptible of solution 
at the state level. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 


In this connection, the Council feels it appropriate to 
point out that an increasing number of Federal agencies are 
entering into negotiations with state medical associations in 
regard to payment for private medical care. Since these 
agreements are negotiated by different Federal agencies, and 
frequently with different committees within the associations, 
two Federal programs may have different fees for the same 
procedure in the same state. 

This has been mentioned a number of times in Congress 
during the past year, particularly in regard to the disparity 
of fees between Medicare and the V. A. Hometown Care 
program; Medicare fees, it was brought out at appropriation 
hearings, were higher than V. A. fees in a number of areas. 


As a result, several legislators have suggested that all such 
agreements be negotiated for all Federal programs by a 
single agency of the government. While no bills have been 


introduced in this session of Congress to implement this 
suggestion, continued utilization of the services of private 
physicians by the Veterans’ Administration, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, Medicare, the Division of Indian Health 
of the Public Health Service makes it likely that this sug- 
gestion will continue to be explored. 

While the American Medical Association has, in the past, 
agreed that Federal medical programs should be coordinated 
to avoid duplication and overlapping of functions and facili- 
ties, the Council considers the value of a single “purchasing 
agent” for civilian medical services questionable; such an 
attempt to standardize fees might well lead to more prob- 
lems than it would solve. 

The Council will continue to explore the possibilities of 
this proposal. In the meantime, it suggests that each state 
medical association which has not already done so consolidate 
under one committee all responsibility for negotiating with 
governmental agencies for the private care of patients for 
whom the government assumes responsibility. Such a mech- 
anism, the Council believes, would not only help to avoid 
criticism based on widely divergent fees for similar services 
to different groups of Federal patients, but would also 
strengthen the association’s position by providing a uni- 
formity of approach to all governmental programs. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


The Council is pleased to report significant improvements 
in the health of the American Indian population. According 
to the most recent reports, during the time this portion of 
the population has been under the care of the Division of 
Indian Health of the Public Health Service, beginning with 
1955, the tuberculosis death rate has dropped some 40 per 
cent, the infant death rate has dropped 12 per cent, and 
the death rate from gastro-enteric diseases was reduced by 
26 per cent. 
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The disease picture for the Indian is still worse than that 
for the total United States population. In 1957, for example, 
the tuberculosis death rate for Indians, excluding Alaskan 
natives, was 29.8 per 100,000, about four times as high as 
the 7.5 per 100,000 rate for all the population; the incidence 
of TB per 100,000 persons was 426.9 for Indians, against 
51.4 for the whole population. Infant death rates for Indians 
were about double those for all races—57.0 deaths per 1,000 
live births against 26.3. 

The mortality by age groups in 1957 also indicates much 
progress to be made in Indian health: 23% of Indian deaths 
occur during the first year of life, and 34% under the age 
of 20, compared to 7% of deaths for all races in the first 
year, and 10% under 20. Of the total population, 57% are 
at least 65 when they die; only 27% of the Indian deaths 
are past this age. 

However, the Division of Indian Health is continuing to 
make progress in bringing Indian health to the level of the 
general population. Hospital births and outpatient visits have 
increased appreciably, the number of physicians and dental 
staff members has been nearly doubled and public health 
nurses have increased nearly one-third. Indians are being 
trained in the various ancillary services, to assist in improving 
their people’s health. Twelve of the Indian hospitals out of 
a total of 54 are now accredited, 5 since the transfer to the 
Public Health Service, and the new 75-bed hospital at 
Shiprock is expected to be completed by the end of 1959. 

Much remains to be done, but particular mention should 
be made of the steps taken to integrate Indian care with 
that of the general community, which may well be one of 
the most decisive measures taken to improve Indian health. 
In addition to the increase in funds expended for care in 
private facilities or provided by private practitioners from 
$5 million in 1955 to $8 million in 1958, the Public Health 
Service is participating in the cost of construction of 7 com- 
munity hospitals, located in the vicinity of Indian tribal 
areas, which will be used for the care both of Indians and 
non-Indian residents of the community. Public Health Serv- 
ice participation is based on the expected amount of use by 
Indian patients. 

The Public Health Service is to be commended for this 
continuing effort to initiate its Indian patients into the pri- 
vate system of medical care. This cooperation between gov- 
ernmental and private medical personnel and facilities is 
undoubtedly the most effective method of improving the 
health of the Indian population. 


COMMITTEE PUBLICATIONS 


In the period from July 1958 to June 1959, four issues of 
the Federal Medical Services Newsletter were published. 
Among the major items reported were the complete text of 
Dr. Roth’s testimony before the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in regard to the A. M. A. policy on veter- 
ans’ medical care, a synopsis of the discussion at the De- 
cember 1 conference, an analysis of the President's policy 
statement on veterans’ hospitalization released February 26, 
1959, a detailed report on Hometown Care, and the text of 
Dr. Roth’s letter to Mr. Whittier on Hometown Care. 

Prior to 1959, this Newsletter was sent not only to mem- 
bers of state association veterans’ affairs committees and 
others who had requested it, but also to those on the mailing 
list for the Secretary’s Letter of the A. M. A. With the 
commencement of publication of the A. M. A. News, the 
Secretary's Letter was discontinued; those on this list were 
therefore requested in the October-November issue of the 
Newsletter to inform the Committee if they wished to con- 
tinue receiving it. In view of the fact that no return card 
or application blank was enclosed with this announcement, 
the Committee considers it gratifying that over a hundred 
individuals, not members of veterans’ affairs committees, 
wrote requesting that their names be continued on the list. 
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Early in 1957, the Committee published a factbook con- 
cerning “AMA Policy on Medical Care of Veterans”, present- 
ing, in question-and-answer form, the Association’s policy, 
the reasons for this policy, and relevant statistical material 
about the V. A. hospital system. In reviewing this factbook, 
the Committee concluded that “there has been no change, 
and no reason for change” in the medical profession’s policy 
and that, therefore, the question-and-answer portion of the 
factbook was still correct. However, to bring the statistical 
data up to date, the Committee published an addendum, 
designed to fit inside the original factbook, bringing the 
material on hospital utilization, costs, and analysis of the 
veteran population in line with the latest information avail- 
able as of June 30, 1958. This Addendum has been sent to 
all those on the Newsletter mailing list, and has been in- 
cluded with all copies of the factbook sent out during the 
July 1958-June 1959 period. 

As announced in its supplementary report to the House of 
Delegates in December 1958, the Committee also designed 
three brief leaflets on veterans’ medical care for general 
distribution. “What About the Veteran’s Family?” compares 
the care provided for veterans and for their wives, children, 
and friends; “The Cost of Free Veterans’ Care” discusses 
the cost to the veteran of his supposedly free treatment; 
and “How to Cut Your Medical Bill” compares the cost of 
care in V. A. and non-Federal facilities. 

The first release of these leafllets was to the participants 
in the December 1 Conference on Federal Medical Services; 
copies were also made available to the members of the 
House of Delegates at the Minneapolis meeting. Following 
this initial release, single copies of the three leaflets were 
sent to those on the Newsletter mailing list and to state as- 
sociation secretaries. 

After these introductory mailings, copies of the leaflets 
were sent out only on request. It is therefore strong evidence 
of the interest shown in this subject that the first printing 
was used up within three months and that, during the seven 
months since the leaflets were introduced, well over 30 
thousand of each have been distributed. 

The Committee feels that continued distribution of these 
leaflets will do much to bring about a climate of public in- 
terest and understanding of the medical profession’s policies 
regarding veterans’ medical care. It is exploring the possi- 
bility of additional public information material on this 
problem. 

Committee on Aging 


This Committee has had three membership changes dur- 
ing the year: Doctor Wingate M. Johnson, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina was replaced by Doctor Edward H. Wil- 
liams, Miami, Florida; Doctor Hoyt B. Woolley, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, was named as the Council representative; Doctor J. 
Lafe Ludwig, Chairman of the Council on Medical Service, 
became an ex officio member. Other members are: Drs. 
Frederick C. Swartz, Chairman, Lansing, Michigan; David 
B. Allman, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Henry A. Holle, 
Staten Island, New York; Theodore G. Klumpp, New York 
City; Henry B. Mulholland, Charlottesville, Virginia; and 
Cecil Wittson, Omaha, Nebraska. Doctor Edward L. Bortz, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has resigned his active status 
with the Committee, but continues as a consultant. Doctor 
Gunnar Gundersen, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, was invited to 
become a member of the Committee, June, 1959, and has 
accepted. 


MEETINGS 


The Committee has held five regular and two special 
meetings. Regular Committee meetings were held in Chi- 
cago, September 12-14 (concurrently with the Planning 
Conference on Medical Society Action in Aging), in Min- 
neapolis, December 4-5; in Washington, D. C., January 25; 
in Salt Lake City, May 9, and in Washington, D. C., June 
16. Two special meetings were held: one in Minneapolis, 
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December 5, with the Committee on Medical and Related 
Facilities to discuss “Guides for Medical Care in Nursing 
Homes and Related Facilities” (cf. Committee on Medical 
and Related Facilities—this report); and the other in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 24, with representatives of various 
Federal departments and national organizations demonstrat- 
ing special interest in aging, and representatives of state 
committees on aging, to exchange information on current 
programs and projects. 


TRENDS IN ACTIVITIES ON AGING 


It is evident that, for a variety of motives, increasing at- 
tention is being given to the older population and to aging. 
This observation is applicable not only to government, but 
also to non-governmental activities. 

Congress has shown its interest in a variety of ways. The 
number of bills introduced with special provisions for older 
persons has grown rapidly in recent years and may be ex- 
pected to continue to rise. Passage of the Fogarty bill, calling 
for a White House Conference in 1961, and appropriations 
of funds to the states for pre-conference activities, is the 
major action to date. Twice in the past two years the House 
of Representatives’ Ways and Means Committee has held 
public hearings on the Forand bill, a proposal which pro- 
vides that restricted compulsory health insurance be created 
for all Old Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries under 
Social Security. The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee has created a sub-committee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging under the chairmanship of Senator Patrick 
V. McNamara. This subcommittee plans extensive hearings 
both in Washington and in other major cities throughout 
the nation. The chairman of the A. M. A. Committee on 
Aging participated in the initial hearings of this subcommit- 
tee held in Washington, June 16-18. 

Every executive department of the federal government is 
engaged in activities carrying special implications for the 
older person, The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is deeply involved. Of special importance is its 
Special Staff on Aging; this staff collects information on 
activities in the field of aging and disseminates this informa- 
tion in a monthly publication, “AGING”; its other functions 
include direction of staff details for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 

State governments are directing increased attention to 
aging. Thirty-nine states now have official commissions, 
councils, or committees on aging, either through executive 
or legislative action. This growth has been partly stimulated 
by the coming White House Conference, but over 30 states 
had such special agencies prior to passage of the authorizing 
act. 

Numerous national organizations, with widely varied in- 
terests, have entered or are entering the field of aging with 
new emphasis. Typical of these are the American Hospital 
Association, National Social Welfare Assembly, the Ameri- 
can Public Health and Welfare Association, National Health 
Council, many national church organizations, federated 
women’s groups, the American Nursing Home Association, 
National Committee on Homemaker Service, and the Coun- 
cil on State Governments. 

At the local level, an increasing number of community 
councils on aging are being created and special projects, 
both study and action, are being undertaken. 

Because health receives so much emphasis in all of these 
activities, it is imperative that the medical profession pro- 
vide its special knowledge to such programs and vigorously 
make its leadership felt at national, state, and local levels. 
This it is doing. 

It is perhaps significant, and hopefully so, that non-medi- 
cal groups active in the field of aging are turning to medical 
society committees for guidance. No group, professonal or 
non-professional, has surpassed medicine in its interest and 
activities in meeting the needs for individual citizens created 
by reason of age. 
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The American Medical Association’s program on behalf 
of older persons has been repeatedly pointed to by non- 
medical specialists in the field of aging as a “model”. This 
reputation has been achieved only because of outstanding 
leadership in the state and county medical societies. If it is 
to be maintained, such leadership must continue to grow. 


COMMITTEES ON AGING— 
STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In the last annual report, 33 state medical associations 
were reported as having committees on aging. Now, 48 state 
medical associations have actively functioning committees. 
Close liaison is being maintained with these state committees 
in pre-conference activities for the 1961 White House Con- 
ference on Aging (cf. White House Conference, this re- 
port), in reference to plans by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Aging for hearings in selected cities, in planning for the 
A. M. A. regional conferences on aging, and in state pro- 
grams being undertaken. Several of the state associations 
have held or planned conferences for county medical society 
action similar to the A. M. A. conference of September, 
1958. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON AGING 


As a result of the 1958 A. M. A. Planning Conference on 
Medical Society Action in the Field of Aging and to supple- 
ment the series of regional meetings for medical society 
representatives, a new series of nine Regional Conferences 
on Aging has been undertaken. These Conferences are being 
directed toward lay groups interested in aging. The first of 
these Conferences, held in Salt Lake City, May 8-9, was co- 
sponsored by the A. M. A. and the state medical societies 
of Arizona, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Colorado. This Conference was attended by 
approximately 300 people representing more than 40 local 
and national organizations. Participants included represen- 
tation from agriculture, ind&stry, labor, churches, schools, 
government, women’s groups, service clubs, retired persons’ 
organizations, communications media, and civic planning 
groups. Emphasis throughout the program was given to the 
social, economic, and vocational factors which contribute to 
good health and meaningful living among the aging and to 
exploring ways in which opportunities for health and full liv- 
ing could be expanded by individuals, groups, and the com- 
munity. Individual speakers, panels, and symposia discussed 
such topics as the problems of employment and compulsory 
retirement; financing of health care; “group responsibility;” 
the coming 1961 White House Conference on Aging; new 
trends in health care such as home care programs, home- 
maker services, “progressive care” experiments, and rehabili- 
tation in nursing homes; and the importance of individual 
preparation for later years. Conference proceedings of the 
Salt Lake City meeting have been reproduced in limited 
quantity. 

The second in this series of regional conferences will be 
held in Boston, on September 16-17, in cooperation with the 
state medical associations of Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York and Massachu- 
setts. Seven similar meetings will be held in the subsequent 
six months. In 1959, meetings will be held in Minneapolis, 
October 14-15, for the states of Iowa, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota; in Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 28-29, for the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky; and in Kansas City, November 
16-17, for the states of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
and Nebraska. After the first of the year, meetings will be 
held in New Orleans, San Francisco, Atlanta, and Baltimore 
which will include all of the remaining states. While these 
conferences will be patterned after the one in Salt Lake City, 
the program format of each will be oriented to the particular 
region. 
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HEALTH APPRAISAL FORM 


The Periodic Health Appraisal Form, described in the 
Report of the Council’s 1958 Clinical Session, has been dis- 
tributed to chairmen of state committees on aging with a 
letter which explains the Committee’s philosophy and reasons 
for developing this form, and requesting comments and sug- 
gestions. This form is designed to elicit not only a medical 
history and a picture of present physical condition, but also 
information on the patient’s daily living habits from the 
standpoint of nutrition, occupation, exercise and rest, and 
socio-psychological environment. The form is not offered as a 
rigid recommendation, but is an effort to encourage some 
degree of uniformity among health appraisals. It is hoped that 
it will stimulate increased physician participation in a pro- 
gram of periodic health appraisals as an essential part of 
health maintenance programs for their patients. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


A special one day session on New Concepts on Aging was 
held during the Annual Session in Atlantic City, June 8-12. 
This session, attended by over 200 people, was designed to 
present the practicing physician with a concentrated view 
report submitted to the House at the 1959 Annual Session. 
Also that report indicated that the consultants had agreed to 
serve. 

MEETINGS 


During the period between the Committee organization 
and June 30, 1959, the Committee held four scheduled 
meetings. Two were held in connection with the Regional 
Conferences which the Committee sponsored. These Regional 
Conferences were reported to the House last June. Also, 
during the period covered by this report, the Committee 
held two informal meetings in connection with the 1958 
Clinical and 1959 Annual Sessions of the House. In addition 
to these formal and informal meetings the Committee has 
met with the Medical Relations Committee of the Health 
Insurance Council and with representatives of Casualty 
Claims Officials. 

The Committee has not limited its activities to its own 
scheduled meetings but has assisted in as well as been repre- 
sented at other meetings which have dealt with topics within 
the scope of its broad interests. For example, the 10th 
Councillor District (Pennsylvania) desired to confer with 
representatives of 23 county medical societies in 12 differ- 
ent states in which counties 10,000 or more steelworkers 
were employed. Such a meeting was held in Pittsburgh on 
June 24 and was attended by representatives of these county 
societies as well as by representatives of Blue Shield, Blue 
Cross, The Hospital Council of Western Pennsylvania, the 
Health Insurance Council and the United Steelworkers. The 
Committee and Council were represented at that conference 
and the staff assisted in the general arrangements. 

A further activity which is being considered is a joint 
meeting with the new Medical Disciplinary Committee 
created by the Board of Trustees. It is believed that this will 
result in each Committee complementing the activities of the 
other and at the same time will minimize any unnecessary 
duplication of effort. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Total enrollment under health insurance increased during 
1958 in spite of the “recession” which was evidenced in 
several parts of the country. With respect to surgical ex- 
pense benefits, the growth during 1958 for medical society 
plans, including Blue Shield as well as Blue Cross coordi- 
nated programs amounted to a net increase of 1,328,745 
subscribers. When considering all types of insuring organi- 
zations, net increases were reflected in enrollment figures for 
Blue Shield and insurance companies with a slight decrease 
in the number enrolled by the independent plans. The net 
enrollment growth under all categories of plans for surgical 
expense benefits was approximately 3,504,000. 
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Comparative total enrollment as of December 31, 1958 
and the corresponding total for the preceding year end by 
category of benefit was as follows: hospitalization—123,- 
038,000 over 121,432,000; surgical expense—111,435,000 
against 103,931,000 and medical expense 75,395,000 con- 
trasted with 71,813,000. 

The greatest enrollment growth both from the standpoint 
of percentage gain and numbers of persons involved was 
recorded for major hospital and medical expense benefits or 
“catastrophe” coverage. The number so insured at the end 
of 1958 was 17,375,000 compared with 13,262,000 or a net 
increase of 4,113,000. This category of benefit is written 
largely by insurance carriers although several Blue Shield 
and some Blue Cross plans make this type coverage available 
and others are considering it. 

Table I which follows portrays the substance of the statis- 
tical summaries contained in the 13th Annual Survey of the 
Health Insurance Council. It reflects the gross and net figures 
not only by category of coverage but by type of insuring 
organization. 

As might be expected, the numerical and percentage in- 
creases are less dramatic than in previous years. This is due 
to the fact that the majority of persons who are eligible for 
insurance on a group basis has largely been enrolled and the 
growth in the future will be among those who are either 
self-employed or employed by concerns having relatively 
few employees. 

The effectiveness of health insurance in assisting in paying 
for health care is increasing. This means that the scope of 
benefits as well as amounts of benefit allowances, in the 
aggregate, are increasing more rapidly than the number of 
persons insured. 


TasLe I—Distribution of Hospital, Surgical and Regular 

Medical Expense Coverage by Type of Insuring Organiza- 
tion, December 31, 1958. 

Number of 

People Protected 

Regular 

Hospital Surgical Medical 


Type of Insuring Organization Expense Expense Expense 


(000 Omitted) 
INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Individual-Policy Insurance ............. 29,372 25,819 7,869 
73,880 75,736 37,787 
Deduction for Duplication*® in Persons 
with Insurance-Company Protection .. 7,082 6,611 2,595 
Net Total for Insurance Companies ... 71,798 69,125 35,142 
BLUE CROSS, BLUE SHIELDt AND 
MEDICAL SOCIETY PLANS: ........... 55,205 46,424 38,860 
INDEPENDENT PLANS: 
Consumer-Sponsored Plans .............. 153 227 192 
Private Group Clinies ........cccecccsoees 619 769 817 
College Health Plans ..................055 400 800 900 
Total for Independent Plans ........... 4,865 5,572 6,015 


Deduction for Duplication: 
Persons Protected by More Than One 
Type of Insuring Organization! ..... 8,830 9,686 4,622 

NET TOTAL, PERSONS PROTECTED ... 123,088 = 111,435 75,395 

* Number indicates those who may carry insurance with more than 
one company. 

+t Includes some plans which may not be medical-society approved; 
hence the variance between the HIC figure and the AMA figure as 
shown previously 

} Estimated number of persons who carry both insurance company 
and Blue Shield-Blue Cross or similar contracts. 


Table II indicates the amounts paid toward various types 
of health care expenses by category of insurer during the 
calendar year 1958. 

The Committee contributed to the Annual Survey of the 
Health Insurance Council as did Blue Shield Medical Care 
Plans, the Blue Cross Commission and other sources in 
developing the total data. The figures in Table II also were 
extracted from the Health Insurance Council survey. 
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COVERAGE FOR THE AGED 


At the June meeting the Council submitted a Progress 
Report on Coverage for the Aged. It merely summarized 
some of the specific activities of medical associations, Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross Plans as well as insurance companies 
and associations which were deemed to be in keeping with 


IIl—Voluntary Health Insurance Benefits Paid 


Type of Insuring Organization 


“Blue Shield Insurance 
Type of Benefit Blue Cross Companies Independent Total 


HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE ...... $1,303,000,000 $1,186,000,000 $100,000,000 $2,589,000,000 
SURGICAL AND 
MEDICAL 
EXPENSE ...... 531,000,000 623,000,000 140,000,000 —_1,294,000,000 
TOTAL ......... $1,834,000,000 $1,809,000,000 $240,000,000 $3,883,000,000 


the intent of Supplementary H of the Council which was 
adopted by the House during the Minneapolis meeting. The 
June, 1959, Progress Report mentioned further that the 
Council had approved a recommendation of the Committee 
on Insurance and Prepayment Plans to extend the principle 
of Supplementary H irrespective of insurance and if in- 
surance is involved, it should be without regard to type. 

An up-to-date resume of activities of constituent associa- 
tions, component societies, local plans and other insuring 
organizations in following through on the action of the 
House will be submitted in a Supplementary Report to the 
House at the Clinical Session. 


SIMPLIFIED CLAIM FORMS 


There is continuing interest in the subject of simplified 
claim forms for reporting medical information to insurance 
companies and plans. Claim forms of varying format and 
length have been a source of asnoyance to practitioners. The 
six simplified claim forms developed by a special committee 
of the Health Insurance Council and approved by the 
Council on Medical Service have received wide distribution. 
In an effort to make this program known to all interested 
parties the Health Insurance Council prepared a special 
brochure captioned, “A Report to the Physician,” which ex- 
plains the use of each of these forms. In addition to the mass 
distribution of these pamphlets undertaken by the Health 
Insurance Council the office of the Council on Medical 
Service has mailed out an impressive number in reponse to 
individual requests from physicians. 

It is also considered to be of interest to the profession that 
efforts are continuing to further simplify these reporting 
forms in order to reduce the time required to provide in- 
formation essential to claims administration. 


“LETS USE, NOT ABUSE” AND “SUGGESTED 
GUIDES” FOR MEDICAL SOCIETY-SPONSORED 
VOLUNTARY PREPAYMENT MEDICAL 
BENEFIT PLANS 


In closing this portion of the report, the Council and its 
Committee on Insurance and Prepayment Plans would like 
to recall to the attention of the House two statements it 
adopted during the 1958 Clinical Session in Minneapolis. 
Further, it is the opinion of the Council and Committee 
that the importance of the statement, “Let’s Use, Not 
Abuse,” and the suggested guides should be emphasized re- 
peatedly to the medical profession and others who share the 
responsibility for the success of health insurance programs 
and prepayment plans. 

The statement, “Let’s Use, Not Abuse,” was developed 
with an awareness of the frequent and constant increases in 
hospital charges plus acknowledgment of the respective re- 
sponsibilities of individual physicians, the policy holders or 
subscribers, the insurance companies and prepayment plans 
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and the hospitals. In group coverages underwritten through 
employers or unions, both unions and management also have 
appropriate responsibilities. 

Although the statement “Let’s Use, Not Abuse” has re- 
ceived rather wide distribution among the profession, in- 
cluding publication in the A. M. A. News, it is felt there 
should be repeated emphasis of the basic tenets if health 
insurance and prepayment mechanisms are to fulfill their 
potentials in assisting to finance health care. Accordingly, 
it is planned to reprint this statement in leaflet form in 
order to accomplish the widest possible distribution. 

Finally, much of the same can be said regarding the 
“Suggested Guides” since in a number of instances medical 
society approved plans set the competitive pattern of bene- 
fits in their respective areas and thereby influence, to a 
degree, benefits offered by other organizations. 


Committee on Maternal and Child Care 


The members of this Committee are: Drs. Philip S. Barba, 
Chairman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; R. B. Chrisman, Jr., 
Coral Gables, Florida; W. L. Crawford, Rockford, Illinois; 
James F. Donnelly, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Harold 
S. Morgan, Lincoln, Nebraska; Garland D. Murphy, El 
Dorado, Arkansas; Howard A. Nelson, Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi. Committee consultants are: Drs. Donald A. Dukelow, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Philip F. Williams, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Edwin J. Holman, Chicago, Illinois. 
Two changes occurred in the Committee membership this 
year: Doctor Barba became the new chairman and Doctor 
Donnelly was the newly appointed member of the Commit- 
tee replacing Doctor Reichert. 


MEETINGS 


The Committee held three meetings during the year. The 
first meeting, July 26-27, was devoted primarily to “Peri- 
natal Mortality and Morbidity Study Programs”. The follow- 
ing groups were represented at this meeting: The American 
Academy of General Practice; The American Academy of 
Pediatrics; The American Association for Maternal and 
Infant Health; The American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists; The American Hospital Association; The 
American Public Health Association; The American Society 
of Anesthesiologists; The Association of State Maternal and 
Child Health and Crippled Children Directors; The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; The College of American Pathologists; The 
Human Embryology and Development Study Section of the 
National Institute of Health, and the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. These groups were 
called in to discuss and try to arrive at an agreement on 
specific terminology, definitions, and procedures that could 
be used as a basis for program planning on the part of 
various sized states, cities, and hospitals in their organized 
effort to reduce perinatal mortality and morbidity. The 
agreements reached at this Joint Conference, in addition to 
the majority opinions obtained at the two previous regional 
conferences (referred to in last year’s annual report), were 
the basis for many of the recommendations that were sub- 
sequently included in the “Guide for the Study of Perinatal 
Mortality and Morbidity”. 

The November 8, 9, and 10 meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in order that liaison could be more firmly 
established with and consultation obtained from the govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the problems on which the 
Committee was working. The first draft of the “Guide for 
the Study of Perinatal Mortality and Morbidity” was care- 
fully reviewed by the Committee and in consultation with 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau, the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics (and the U. S. National 
Committee on Vital and Health Statistics). The Committee 
received from Dr. Richard D. Masland a detailed report 
of the National Collaborative Project, of which he is the 
Director. The interrelationships between, and the need for 
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close work with, the Committee’s endeavor and this resea.ch 
project of the N.I.N.D.B. were mutually agreed upon. 

The third meeting of the Committee was held on April 
11-12 in Oklahoma City. One day of this meeting, April i), 
was devoted to a joint or regional meeting with medical 
society and health department representatives from eight 
states of this south-southwest area. The Committee ac- 
quainted the 34 participants in this meeting with what it has 
been doing on both maternal and newborn (and fetal) 
problems with special emphasis on the perinatal period. The 
Committee’s new guide booklet for perinatal studies was 
presented, and the Committee’s proposed “Supplement” to 
its “Guide” was discussed. The problem of adequate hospital 
and other records was emphasized and the Committee was 
asked to develop forms and lead an educational program to 
promote widespread utilization by individual doctors and 
hospitals. 

PERINATAL STUDY PROJECT 


A major objective of the Committee in its perinatal study 
project was the development of a booklet for distribution to 
state and local medical societies and health departments and 
individual hospitals for their use in promoting the establish- 
ment of and/or encouraging present programs designed to 
reduce perinatal mortality and morbidity. A 3l-page booklet, 
“A Guide for the Study of Perinatal Mortality and Morbid- 
ity”, was published in April of this year. This “Guide” is a 
basic program which allows for a great deal of flexibility in 
organization and operation of studies, but emphasizes the 
need to follow closely the concept of uniform terminology 
and uniform reporting of data. The objective of perinatal 
mortality and morbidity studies, as stated in the “Guide” 
booklet, “. . . . is to improve the production of normal human 
beings. The elimination of deaths and damage during the 
process of reproduction is the ideal for which we should 
strive. . . .” The “Guide” received the endorsement of the 
12 organizations and agencies who participated in its de- 
velopment. 

A “Supplement” to this “Guide” is now being prepared. 
It will contain forms and other materials that should more 
easily facilitate the initiation of new programs of study and 
promote a greater degree of uniformity. 


PUBLICITY 


In order to stimulate thought and action on perinatal 
problems several means have been utilized. 

The editorial in the June 28, 1958, J. A. M. A. introduced 
a series of five articles on specific Perinatal Mortality and 
Morbidity Programs in the United States. These articles 
appeared in the following issues of The J. A. M. A.: June 
28, July 5, July 19, July 26, and August 2, 1958. Reprints 
of the above editorial and series of articles, along with 
copies of the Philadelphia and Chicago Regional Conference 
Reports, and a leaflet containing the contents of the Com- 
mittee’s Exhibit on Perinatal Mortality and Morbidity were 
sent to state and county medical society executives and sec- 
retaries of interested national organizations. 

The Committee’s Exhibit on Perinatal Mortality and Mor- 
bidity was among the scientific exhibits at the annual meet- 
ings of the American College of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists and the American Medical Association in Atlantic 
City in April and June respectively. Both the maternal and 
perinatal guide booklets were distributed to visitors of these 
exhibits as were other pertinent materials. 

Committee members have been asked to participate in 
medical society and public health association sponsored 
meetings on several occasions this past year. Preparations 
are being made for similar responses to invitations for fall 
meetings. 

FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


The Committee on Maternal and Child Care believes 
that its present work and emphasis on the problems of the 
perinatal period is fundamental to continuing progress to- 
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ward better health and well being of our future generations. 
Much progress has been made in reduction of maternal 
deaths and in reduction of infant deaths after the first month. 
But, as presented by the series of charts in its Exhibit, the 
Committee points out a contrast: the relatively small reduc- 
tion over the Same period, of deaths of newborn infants 
under one month and especially under seven days. 

Doctor George W. Anderson, one of the leading scientific 
investigators in this field, has chosen to use the term “human 
reproductive failure” to encompass the loss of the products 
of conception at any stage before maturity. He has estimated 
this loss as over 800,000 per year (based on U. S. Vital Sta- 
tistics for 1950). This ranks above any of the leading causes 
of death in the United States. Included in the total repro- 
ductive loss, too, are those cases of morbidity (neuropsychi- 
atric disabilities such as cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and mental 
retardation and other congenital defects), many of which 
are more tragic than death itself. 

The A. M. A. through its Committee on Maternal and 
Child Care and in cooperation with other organizations and 
agencies, both governmental and voluntary, has established 
the necessary groundwork for a nationwide, organized effort 
that should assist in solving many of the problems of the 
perinatal period. Action is necessary if the slowly decreasing 
mortality rate of infants is to be accelerated and, in fact, if 
the rate is not to increase as it did in 1958. 

The Committee would urge greater consideration for these 
problems in order that human reproductive casualties be 
prevented to as great an extent as possible. These problems 
will be increasing as our population increases if vigorous 
and concerted efforts are not made. The 1955 population of 
children under 15 years of age was 48,800,000. In 1957, it 
was 52,000,000, and if the present rate of increase continues, 
the Bureau of the Census has estimated that by 1970 the 
population of children under 15 years will be 67,000,000. 

By way of placing a perspective on the present and future 
problems facing the nation, it should be noted that in 1955 
the population of those 65 years and over was 14,000,000. 
This had increased to 14,700,000 by 1957 and if present 
trends continue, will be 19,500,000 by 1970. It can be seen 
that the expected increase in both age groups is approximate- 
ly the same—37% and 39% respectively. Experience has shown 
that planning and trying to look into the future for ways and 
means of meeting problems before they arise, is essential 
for every age group. 


Committee on Medical Care for Industrial Workers 


The members of this Committee are: Drs. Frank J. 
Holroyd*®, Chairman, Princeton, West Virginia; T. J. Dana- 
her*, Torrington, Connecticut; Edwin P. Jordan*, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; Melvin N. Newquist#, West Cornwall, 
Connecticut; Leo Price#, New York City, New York; William 
A. Sawyer#, Rochester, New York; Frederick W. Slobe#, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Clyde C. Sparks®, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Consultants are Dr. Donald A. Dukelow and Mr. Edwin J. 
Holman, Chicago. 

* Appointed by Council on Medical Service 

# Appointed by Board of Trustees upon recommendation of Council 
on Industrial Health 


COMPULSORY TEMPORARY DISABILITY 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


In the latter part of 1958, the Committee issued and 
distributed a publication consisting of five articles describing 
the statutory cash sickness disability programs of California, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. These articles, based upon an outline 
developed by the Committee, were prepared by officers of 
the various agencies concerned. They deal with the historical 
development of each of the programs, eligibility aspects, 
program benefits, program administration and financing, and 
important statistical data of interest to physicians. A section 
in each of the articles deals specifically with the role of the 
medical profession in each of the programs. 
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Although no temporary disability insurance programs have 
been instituted since 1949, proposals for such legislation 
have been advanced in a number of states. The Committee 
will continue to follow any developments that occur and 
report periodically on them. 


HEALTH AND INSURANCE PLANS UNDER 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

The Committee has published A Summary Report on: 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collective Bargaining, 
Late 1955 mentioned in its last annual report. This summary 
report, widely distributed among medical societies, contains 
data relating to the provision of hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal benefits in 300 plans which cover approximately five 
million workers, or about 40 percent of the total number of 
employees estimated to have been covered by health insur- 
ance plans under collective bargaining as of the end of 1955. 
Based upon a more detailed study of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this publication has apparently proved helpful to 
physicians and medical societies interested in various types 
of coverage and provisions of collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 


A PRELIMINARY GUIDE FOR MEASURING WORK 
ABSENCE DUE TO ILLNESS AND INJURY 

This publication contains a number of definitions and for- 
mulae on the basis of which a uniform set of statistics can 
be developed by physicians and others who are concerned 
with the problem of work absence. This Guide has been 
published and has received wide distribution and publicity. 
This and several other publications dealing with the subject 
of absence from work round out the basic information phy- 
sicians should have in studying the problem. J. A. M. A. has 
also published an article by the Committee entitled “Abstracts 
on Absence from Work and its Relation to Private Practice,” 
which outlines some of the basic aspects of this problem, 
particularly those of interest to the physician in private prac- 
tice in his relations with the physician in occupational medi- 
cine. The Committee hopes that physicians who provide 
services to small plants and establishments will be encour- 
aged to follow this Guide in collecting data on the frequency 
and duration of absence from work. 


PILOT STUDY ON HIRING PRACTICES OF OLDER 

WORKERS AND HANDICAPPED IN INDUSTRY; THE 

ROLE OF THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR IN ADVISING 
MANAGEMENT ON HEALTH INSURANCE 

A pilot study designed to secure information on three 
matters of interest to the Committee was conducted in 
February, 1959, during the Annual Congress on Industrial 
Health. The Committee’s questionnaire sought to inquire into 
industry practices in the hiring and retirement of older 
workers; policy in the employment of handicapped workers; 
and the role of medical directors of occupational health 
programs in advising management on health insurance cover- 
age. Although the results of the survey are not to be con- 
sidered conclusive or representative of practices in industry, 
they do reveal the existence of policy which limits the em- 
ployment of older workers and which dictates the retirement 
of workers at age 65 or earlier. 

A more enlightened attitude was revealed with regard to 
the employment of handicapped workers in that the majority 
of companies indicated that the physical and mental abilities 
of the individual were matched with the physical and mental 
demands of the job. Half of the medical directors reported 
that their advice was sought by management in matters con- 
cerning health insurance benefits for employees and in 
collective bargaining. Over 60 per cent of the medical direc- 
tors of occupational health programs indicated that they as- 
sumed varying degrees of responsibility in the administration 
of health insurance programs and benefits. 

The data secured in this pilot study has been made avail- 
able to other committees of the A. M. A. interested in 
various aspects of this pilot survey, and the Committee will 
assist in the collection of additional data and information 
requested by these committees. 
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SURVEY OF PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES PROVIDED TO 
SMALL PLANT OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The Committee has completed its study of physicians’ 
services provided to small plant occupational health pro- 
grams. For the purpose of the survey, “small plants” were 
defined as those employing fewer than 500 employees. The 
objectives of the study were to explore, on a pilot basis, the 
validity of the opinions held by the Committee that: (1) 
physicians in private practice are, to some extent, already 
providing such occupational health services, (2) this ex- 
perience can be used by other physicians as examples of 
what services and programs can be offered, and (3) thou- 
sands of additional physicians, if they were aware of the 
nature of the programs and the roles they can assume in 
supervising them, could be encouraged to take a greater in- 
terest in the development and expansion of such services to 
the overwhelming majority of small plants which do not 
presently make such programs available to their employees. 

As of the beginning of 1959 some 99 per cent of all 
plants, employing approximately 80 per cent of the labor 
force, could be classified as small establishments. It was the 
opinion of the Committee that a full-scale attack on the 
problem of instituting such programs required a re-examina- 
tion of the problem and an appraisal of the methods and 
techniques through which such services could be made 
available. The results of the survey confirm the Committee’s 
belief that the physician in private practice can rightfully 
assume his fuil and proper role in the supervision and ad- 
ministration of such programs. Whether the physician prac- 
tices by himself or as part of a group, the survey findings 
reveal that he can provide to employees in small establish- 
ments all or most of the services recommended in the “State- 
ment on Scope, Objectives and Functions of Occupational 
Health Programs” adopted by the House of Delegates in 
June, 1957. 

In its report to the Council on Industrial Health, the 
Committee observes that the physician, to serve an industry, 
must have knowledge of the working environment, the 
physical and mental demands it makes upon workers, and 
the physical and mental fitness for work of the employee or 
applicant. The physician in private practice, if he is aware 
of the special problems in small establishments, and in- 
terested in enlarging the scope of his practice, can supervise 
and administer an occupational health program for a small 
group of employees in an office or in an industrial establish- 
ment. 

The report, which contains data gathered from replies 
from 200 physicians in private practice, has been submitted 
to the Council on Industrial Health for its information. Its 
publication, which is expected in the near future, will repre- 
sent a contribution toward the solution of a problem which 
has received considerable attention over the past few years. 

1958 SURVEY OF UNION HEALTH CENTERS 

This survey was completed, and a publication entitled 
A Survey of Union Health Centers, 1958 was released in the 
early part of the year. It contains descriptions of 29 health 
centers covering such items as (1) history, (2) membership, 
(3) objectives of programs, (4) facilities, (5) financing, 
(6) budget and operating costs, (7) administration, (8) 
business and professional personnel, (9) benefits, and (10) 
preventive aspects of services. 

This is the third survey conducted by the Committee 
among the fifty union health centers in operation as of June 
1, 1958. It contains, in addition to the description of each 
center, a number of tables which summarize some of the 
salient data, and a complete listing of union health centers. 
It also contains the “Guides for Evaluation of Management 
and Union Health Centers”, as originally adopted by the 
House of Delegates in December, 1955 and revised in 1957 
and 1958. 


OTHER THIRD-PARTY DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the publication of this survey, several developments 
of interest to the medical profession have taken place, one 
of these being the opening of a health center, the Medical 
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Institute of Local 88, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, St. Louis, in November, 1958. This center has 
received considerable publicity following the dismissal of the 
medical director by the union president. The medical staff 
has prepared “Articles of Agreement” and submitted them to 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute for approval. The 
“Articles of Agreement” set forth the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the Center’s medical staff and Board of Trustees. One 
provision is that “The Institute shall be conducted in accord- 
ance with the ‘Guides for the Evaluation of Management 
and Union Health Centers’ adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Medical Association. . . .” In New 
York City, two health centers of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters were discontinued at the beginning of the year, while 
in Chicago a local of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters is build- 
ing a diagnostic center. In Chicago, also, one union is 
discontinuing its union health centers and replacing this 
program with one of self-insurance in which each member 
may choose his physician. In Rochester, New York, the 
plans of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union to estab- 
lish a diagnostic and ambulatory health center failed to mate- 
rialize when enabling legislation could not be secured to 
cover ambulatory care. 

The Committee is aware of other developments in which 
unions are establishing or planning to establish hospital and 
medical facilities. In Philadelphia, the AFL Medical Service 
Plan is planning to construct a 200-bed hospital and another 
union health center. In California, Sonoma County labor 
unions are planning to build a 150-bed hospital and clinic 
in Santa Rosa. The United Steelworkers has, as one of its 
objectives, the establishment of programs similar to those 
developed by the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan and to that 
planned by the Community Health Association in Detroit. 

It was on the basis of this and other information that the 
Committee forcefully brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Insurance and Prepayment Plans of the Council 
on Medical Service, on January 17, 1959, the increasing dis- 
satisfaction of unions with existing plans and the need for 
acquainting the medical profession with the nature of the 
demands of various unions. This dissatisfaction stems from 
criticisms of the costs, extent of coverage, and quality of 
medical care as they exist under current plans. The Com- 
mittee noted the increasing demand for service benefits, 
comprehensive coverage, and control over certain abuses 
perpetrated by a small minority of physicians throughout the 
country. The Committee on Insurance and Prepayment Plans 
is conducting a series of regional meetings which are re- 
ported on elsewhere in the annual report of the Council on 
Medical Service. 

FORMATION OF A NEW NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF MEDICAL CARE PLANS 

Apropos of the discussion of union health centers, the 
Committee calls attention to another development of interest 
to the medical profession. The American Labor Health Asso- 
ciation, whose membership consists primarily of medical 
directors of union health centers, has merged with the Group 
Health Federation of America, The new organization, which 
has been renamed the Group Health Association of America, 
now has in it representatives of virtually all major plans and 
groups advocating group practice, prepayment, direct-service 
plans. Some of them, of course, favor comprehensive pro- 
grams, others limited programs geared to the specific needs 
of the group to be served. The merger of these organizations, 
which took place in New York City at the Group Health 
Institute last May, had the strong support of the AFL-CIO. 

It is interesting to note that there was not in evidence at 
this meeting the rancor toward or the criticism of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association seen in the past. The restraint and 
self-criticism seemingly indicating a change in the attitude 
of some of the members of this organization appeared to 
stem from their favorable reaction to the Report of the 
Commission on Medical Care Plans. This, they felt, offered 
a basis for the development of more harmonious relations 
between these various medical care plans and the medical 
profession. 
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The Chairman of the AMA Board of Trustees participated 
in a panel discussion on the quality of medical care. This 
was the first time that an officer of the American Medical 
Association had spoken before either of these groups. His 
reception was a most cordial one, and there is ample evi- 
dence, now that the recommendations of the Commission’s 
report have been adopted, that the groundwork has been 
laid for the development, on a bilateral basis, of guides to 
relationships which should be acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned, 


GUIDES TO RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
MEDICAL CARE PLANS 


The Committee on Medical Care for Industrial Workers 
is familiar with the contents of the Commission’s report and 
believes that guides can be developed which would accom- 
plish the objectives of the policy action taken by the House 
at the 1959 Annual Session. It is significant to note, in this 
respect, that no formal liaison has taken place between the 
Committee and the United Mine Workers of America Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund since the 1957 Annual Session 
when the House adopted and the Fund rejected, the “Sug- 
gested Guides . . . UMA”. The Committee has kept itself 
apprised of various developments on local and state levels, 
but has felt—as the reference committee on the 1958 Clinical 
Session stated the problem—“the necessity for a reassess- 
ment of some of the medical profession’s previous policy 
statements and attitudes toward these plans, and the exercise 
of more rigorous controls and safeguards which will assure 
the provision of good medical care at a cost which the public 
can afford.” The Committee believes that the House action 
on the Report of the Commission on Medical Care Plans 
affords a splendid opportunity for the resolution of some of 
the problems certain states have encountered in their rela- 
tions with the medical program of the Fund as well as with 
other medical care plans. 


Committee on Federal Medical Services 


The membership of this committe has had one change dur- 
ing the year. Dr. Robert S. Green, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
selected to replace Dr. Richard L. Meiling, Columbus, Ohio, 
who has been named a consultant, Other members are Drs. 
Russell B. Roth, Chairman, Erie, Pa.; Vincent W. Archer, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Henry S. Blake, Topeka, Kans.; Donald 
C. Conzett, Dubuque, Iowa; Oscar B. Hunter, Washington, 
D. C.; J. Lafe Ludwig, Los Angeles, Cal. In June 1959 Dr. 
Richard L. Meiling, Columbus, Ohio, was appointed a con- 
sultant to the Committee and for liaison with the Council 
on National Defense. 

The Committee on Federal Medical Services held two 
meetings during the year, on October 19, 1958 and on Feb- 
ruary 7-8, 1959, at Chicago. It also met informally in con- 
junction with the Conference on Federal Medical Services at 
Minneapolis on December 1, 1958, and at the time of the 
conference between state associations with intermediary con- 
tracts and the V. A. Director of Clinics at Chicago on May 1, 


1959. 
PROSPECTUS OF ACTIVITIES 


At its February 1959 meeting, the Committee adopted a 
formal statement of its over-all duties, subsequently approved 
by the Council on Medical Service. The Committee feels it 
would be appropriate to report the whole of this brief Pros- 
pectus of Activities for the information of the House of 
Delegates: 

“Major Responsibilities—These major responsibilities have 
to do with federal medical programs providing medical care 
or services to the civilian population as opposed to the mili- 
tary. The latter are the concern of the Council on National 
Defense. In matters concerning both civilian and military, 
the two Councils should work together through ad hoc com- 
mittees. 

“1. To carry out present A. M. A. policy regarding federal 

medical services 


“2. To keep informed on developments in federal medical 
care programs and develop liaison with their adminis- 
trators 

“3. To review and study these programs 
a. In reference to A. M. A. policy 
b. In reference to their effect on care of those in- 

cluded in the program 
c. In reference to their effect on the care of the total 
population 

“4. To inform constituent medical associations on new de- 
velopments and study findings and work with medical 
associations in their relationships to federal medical 
programs 

“5. To suggest changes where indicated and through ap- 
propriate channels 
a. In A. M. A. policy 
b. In legislation 
c. In program administration.” 

The Committee is also developing detailed methods for 
meeting its responsibilities in reference to particular federal 
programs within its scope of activities. One such method 
has already been designed in reference to Medicare, and 
similar statements will be drawn up in regard to other areas. 


CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL MEDICAL SERVICES 


On December 1, 1958, the Committee on Federal Medical 
Services sponsored a Conference on Federal Medical Services 
in Minneapolis during the Clinical Session. The conference 
was well-attended, with 194 registrants, exclusive of Com- 
mittee members and panelists, from forty-eight states, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 
The morning session concentrated on two aspects of the 
medical programs of the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
afternoon session on the Medicare program for servicemen’s 
dependents. 


V. A. Discussion 


The first discussion, “The Future of Hometown Care Pro- 
grams for the Veteran,” concerned the three methods of 
administering Hometown Medical Care: intermediary con- 
tracts, direct agreements, and “designated physicians”. Panel 
members represented state associations utilizing the three 
methods of administration. 


The second topic, “Are Education and Research Essential 
to Veterans’ Medical Care?”, was discussed by representa- 
tives of the medical schools, the Special Medical Advisory 
Group to the Veterans’ Administration, the American Medical 
Association Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
and two independent physicians. Positions were presented 
both for and against Veterans’ Administration activity in the 
educational and research fields. 


Medicare Discussion 


The afternoon session, “Where Do We Go on Medicare?”, 
included a detailed history of the program presented by 
General Wergeland, its director, a presentation of the Navy’s 
attitude toward the program, and presentations by a Blue 
Shield administrator and three physicians presenting their 
states’ reactions to the program. 

The luncheon address, “Federal Medicine and the Private 
Patient,” was given by Dr. Louis M. Orr, then president- 
elect of the American Medical Association and past chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Medical Services. 


Conference Results 


At the December 1958 session.of the House of Delegates, 
the reference committee, in considering the Council’s report 
on the Committee on Federal Medical Services, suggested 
that “the material derived from the Conference on Federal 
Medical Services, December 1, 1958, be made available to 
the medical profession as soon as possible.” A four page 
resume of conference discussions was published in the Fed- 
eral Medical Services Newsletter 19, February, 1959; Dr. 
Om’s luncheon address’was published in THe JourNAL of the 
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A. M. A., May 9, 1959; and the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence have been sent to all those attending, as well as to all 
those on the Federal Medical Services mailing list. Many 
additional copies have been distributed on request. 
Subsequent actions of the House of Delegates and the 
Committee in regard to the problems discussed at the Con- 
ference are reported in the appropriate section of this report. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITALIZATION 
Administration Policy 


Several times during his administration, President Eisen- 
hower has called attention to the problems involved in vet- 
erans’ benefits, their cost, and the overlapping of the various 
federal. and local programs of assistance to the needy. On 
February 26, 1959, in a letter to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, he finally made a full statement of his policies 
on V. A. hospital care. Four major points were listed, which 
will govern Presidential action on V. A. hospital construction 
and acquisition during the remainder of his term: 

“(1) Continuance of complete, high quality hospital care 
for all veterans in need of such care for service- 
connected disabilities. Such care will be provided 
in hospitals of the Veterans’ Administration, other 
Federal hospitals, and local community hospitals in 
the discretion of the Administrator. 

Continuance, within the capacity of the 125,000 
authorized beds in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, of the care of war veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities, recognizing that basic 
responsibility lies with other governmental jurisdic- 
tions for providing hospital care for all citizens who 
are unable to defray the expenses of hospitalization. 
(Italics added. ) 

Shifting of beds or hospitals from one type of use 
to another by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
as may be permitted by law and advances in medi- 
cal treatments. 

With the approval of the President and subject to 
the availability of funds, construction to provide 
beds or hospitals for replacement and modernization 
or to compensate for major geographic shifts in vet- 
eran population, all within the over-all total of 
125,000 authorized beds.” 

It is, accordingly, now official Administration policy that 
non-service-connected care will not be decreased but will, 
in fact, increase as the service-connected load is reduced. 

(A more detailed analysis of the text of the letter was 
published in the Federal Medical Services Newsletter 20, 
April 1959.) 


A. M. A. Policy on Veterans’ Medical Care 


Coming, as it did, during the midst of Administration 
pressures for decreased federal spending, the President’s 
letter makes it clear that the executive branch does not feel 
curtailment of the V. A. hospital program is feasible at this 
time. A similar feeling was evidenced during the hearings 
by the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs at which, on 
July 24, 1958, Dr. Roth presented the American Medical 
Association’s recommendations, the bases of its policy, and 
possible alternatives to the present system. (Dr. Roth’s 
testimony was published in THE JourNAL of the A. M. A., 
September 13, 1958, and in Federal Medical Services News- 
letter 18, October-November, 1958.) Although Dr. Roth was 
cordially received and one member of the committee ex- 
pressed himself as in agreement with “considerable” portions 
of his statement, at another point in the hearings a commit- 
tee member stated “I do not think today you could get one 
single member of Congress to introduce a bill” to eliminate 
non-service-connected treatment. 

However, the Committee on Federal Medical Services 
feels it appropriate to note that the House of Representatives 
passed, this year, a new veterans’ pension bill, on the 
assumption that it would substantially reduce the long-term 
cost of pensions for non-service-connected disability. Since 
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this bill is not directely related to veterans’ medical care, 
the Committee does not feel in a position to endorse it 
either in part or in whole; however, its passage does indicate 
that similar curtailment of non-service-connected hospitaliza- 
tion is by no means a lost cause. 

Such curtailment, however, will most probably require 
much greater public interest than has thus far been aroused, 
and the Committee feels that this must be achieved by 
action at the local level. Congress and the Administration 
apparently are both convinced that the present medical pro- 
gram is an object of public support or, at best, of public 
indifference; only a groundswell of aroused public indigna- 
tion is liable to bring about a change in existing admission 
policies, and such indignation can be brought about much 
more effectively through local contacts than through dis- 
cussion at the national level only. 

The Committee has already distributed to individuals and 
groups a large number of leaflets presenting the medical 
profession’s position to the general public (see report on 
Committee Publications). The Council suggests that further 
widespread diffusion of these leaflets, as well as of future 
similar Committee publications, coupled with discussion of 
the medical profession's policy by well-informed medical 
speakers before non-medical groups, at the local level, will 
do much to gain the popular support that is apparently 
essential to legislative improvement of this program. 

At the same time, the Committee will, of course, con- 
tinue to exert its best efforts at all possible points on the 
national level to achieve the Association’s stated objective of 
limiting Federal responsibility to the service-connected case. 


Action Under Present Law 


While this long-term campaign continues, the Council 
wishes to call attention to the second portion of the official 
policy, as reaffirmed in November 1956 by the House of 
Delegates: “While the present law exists, we should help 
insure that veterans whose illness constitutes economic dis- 
aster will not be displaced by those suffering short-term 
remediable ills that, at worst, constitute financial inconven- 
ience.” The Council called this recommendation to the atten- 
tion of the medical profession in its 1957 and 1958 reports; 
reference committee reports have reiterated this recom- 
mendation and requested the state associations to report any 
activity in this area to the Committee. The Committee has, 
however, in the past two and one half years, received little 
information regarding medical association action in this 
regard. 

Veterans’ Administration admission procedures at present 
make little actual effort to distinguish between degrees of 
financial need. With his ay plication for admission, the vet- 
eran without a service-connected disability fills out a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, and is subject to prosecution 
for any false statements made therein, but this statement is 
intended as a guide to the veteran, rather than to the ad- 
mitting officer; it may not be used as a reason for denying 
admission. Admitting officers are also supposed to give the 
applicant an estimate of the cost of care for his illness at a 
local private hospital, if his disability is a short-term one, but 
here again the procedure is intended only as a guide, so 
that the applicant can better decide whether he is able to 
afford private care. 

The only case in which relative ability to pay actually 
affects admission priority is that where the disability is 
totally covered by workmen’s compensation or occupational 
injury insurance, In this case, the applicant is placed in the 
lowest admission priority category—but only on receipt by 
the V. A. of a written statement from the insuring agency 
that the veteran will have nothing to pay for his care. Even 
then, he cannot be refused admission, only placed in the 
last group on the waiting list. 

Under such admission procedures, it is obvious that care 
may frequently be given to those who could pay at only a 
slight hardship to themselves, while long-term, financially 
disastrous cases may be forced to wait. So long as Adminis- 
tration policy prohibits a decrease in the total number of 
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authorized V. A. beds, some rational policy should be estab- 

lished to ensure that non-service-connected care is given 

first to those who are truly incapable of meeting the cost 
from their own resources. 

The Council therefore suggests that the House of Dele- 
gates recommend the following basic improvements in ad- 
mission policies for non-service-connected treatment in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals: 

1. A realistic definition of “inability to defray necessary 
expenses.” At present the veteran is the sole judge of the 
meaning of this phrase and may, in all sincerity, consider 
himself unable to pay when other veterans in like circum- 
stances would feel no need to seek assistance from public 
funds. Present admission policies encourage this attitude, 
since the existence of hospital and medical prepayment 
coverage in no way disqualifies an applicant, even should 
it cover the total cost of care. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs should establish some realistic criteria, based on the 
veterans’ resources and those of his family, his liabilities, 
and his responsibilities, which would help both the admitting 
officer and the veteran himself to determine whether he is 
truly eligible. 

2. A realistic estimate of the cost of care. V. A, regulations 
instruct the admitting officer, in short-term cases, to give the 
applicant an estimate of the cost of needed care at non- 
Federal hospitals. The success of the application of the 
criteria will depend on the accuracy of this estimate. 

The Council recommends that the Department of Eco- 
nomic Research review the formulas used and report to the 
Committee, at which time it will make recommendations to 
the Council on Medical Service with possible distribution 
to the state medical associations. 

At present, admission priorities to V. A. hospitals take no 
account of the degree of financial need of the applicant. 
The question of whether hospitalization and medical care 
costs will be catastrophic, or merely inconvenient, is not 
considered, except for veterans whose medical costs are 
completely covered either under workmen’s compensation 
or industrial accident insurance. 

As long as non-service-connected care is continued, the 
Council recommends that the Veterans Administration estab- 
lish formal priorities for admission for non-service-connected 
care whereby first consideration will be given to those vet- 
erans with financially disastrous chronic, long-term illnesses 
and those who require intensive hospital care and other 
costly treatment, and lowest priority will go for those with 
acute short-term illnesses which cause only temporary finan- 
cial inconvenience, particularly where much of the cost is 
covered by insurance or prepayment plans. 

The Committee does not relinquish its firm belief that, as 
President Eisenhower has stated, non-service-connected care 
is not the basic responsibility of the Federal government. 
Nonetheless, it is of the opinion that, so long as the Federal 
government retains this responsibility, the recommended 
changes in admission procedures, established by law or 
regulation as necessary, will do much to help those veterans 
who need help the most. 

The Council suggests that the House again urge all state 
associations 
1. To assist actively in obtaining needed care for those 

veterans with financially catastrophic disabilities, 

2. To help veteran patients determine the probable cost of 
care so that they may more accurately judge their 
ability to pay, considering the extent of their insurance 
coverage, 

3. To establish liaison with Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals to assist in estimating the cost of private care and 
to facilitate the admission of such catastrophic cases, 


a 
4. To take such other steps as are advisable locally to 
assist veterans and their organizations in assuring that 

this care is provided for those who need it most. 
The Council also requests that it be informed of any steps 
of current thinking regarding health care of the aged and to 
provide him with concrete health recommendations which he 
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could translate to his own older patients. The meeting fea- 
tured a series of panels devoted to “Diseases Among the 
Aged,” “Nutritional Counseling,” “Promoting Physical Fit- 
ness,” and “Motivating the Older Person.” Each panel 
presentation was followed by a discussion period in which 
the primary interests of the audience were explored. The 
session was closed with a summary of the health recom- 
mendations brought out during the day in a formula for full 
living for the aged person. 


JOINT COUNCIL TO IMPROVE THE HEALTH 
CARE OF THE AGED 


As described in the last annual report of the Council, the 
Joint Council was created in 1958 by the American Medical 
Association, the American Dental Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and the American Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation, to coordinate the efforts of these four organizations 
in identifying and analyzing the health needs of the aged, 
appraising available health resources, and developing com- 
munity programs to foster the best possible health care for 
the aging. 

At the request of the Board of the Joint Council, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association through its Committee on Aging has 
contacted state medical associations, urging them to take the 
initiative in establishing joint councils at the state level, and 
has provided each association with the names and addresses 
of the appropriate state dental, hospital, and nursing home 
association affiliates. The States of Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Michigan, Texas, Illinois, and Georgia now have actively 
functioning joint councils, and eight additional states are in 
the process of forming such councils. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


In 1958, Congress passed an act calling for a National 
White House Conference on Aging to be held in 1961 under 
auspices of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This conference will bring together representatives of 
government at all levels, all types of professional and lay 
groups, and the general public including older people them- 
selves from every state, territory, and possession, to develop 
plans of action for utilizing the untapped skills, experience, 
and energies of older people. The act also provides for funds 
to assist states in holding pre-conference meetings. The 
Committee continues to advise and alert state medical asso- 
ciations as to plans for state conferences, so that medicine will 
be adequately represented in pre-conference activities. A 
number of states have already held exploratory meetings, at 
which medicine has been well represented. 

In June of this year, Secretary Flemming of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare announced appoint- 
ment of 130 persons to a Citizen’s Advisory Committee which 
will assume over-all direction of the plans, preparations, and 
conduct of the White House Conference. Drs. Frederick C. 
Swartz and Edward L. Bortz of the Committee have been 
named as members of this group. Eleven other members of 
the American Medical Association have also been appointed 
to the Committee. 

The National Leadership Training Institute for the White 
House Conference, held June 24-26, was designed to provide 
instruction and guidance for national organizations, state 
officials, federal personnel, and state and community volunteer 
leaders in preparation for local and state activities relating 
to the White House Conference. Medicine was well repre- 
sented with physicians from 20 state medical associations 
present at the request of the Committee on Aging. 


MEDICINE’S BLUEPRINT 


“Medicine’s Blueprint for the New Era of Aging: A Positive 
Health Program for Older Citizens,” discussed in the previous 
Annual Report by the Committee and Supplementary Report 
of the Council, has been reprinted. As of June 1, 1959, the 
initial printing of 25,000 was exhausted. Because of the con- 
tinuing volume of requests for this publication, the Com- 
mittee found it necessary to order an additional 25,000 copies. 
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This 21-page publication sets forth six areas for action by 
medicine in meeting needs of the aging. Its program has 
formed the basis for increased leadership by constituent and 
component medical societies in programs for the older citizen. 


HEALTH ASPECTS OF AGING 


“Health Aspects of Aging,” a brochure containing 12 ar- 
ticles on various aspects of the aging problem, (described 
in the last Annual Report of the Committee) has been re- 
printed. Numerous requests for this brochure are being 
received from Red Cross chapters, hospitals and nursing 
homes, health and welfare agencies, schools, and other groups 
and individuals for use in programs of staff training and 
public education. 


CHRONIC ILLNESS NEWSLETTER 


The Council has continued bi-monthly publication of the 
Chronic Illness Newsletter. As before, emphasis continues 
to be placed on specific programs and projects at community 
and regional levels. The mailing list for this publication now 
approximates 7,000. Requests continue to be received for 
extra copies of various issues, and a number of Newsletter 
articles have been reprinted in “Aging” (published by the 
Special Staff on Aging of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
local health department bulletins, and other media. News- 
letter content continues to be supervised by an Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee composed of Doctor Henry B. Mulholland, 
Doctor Dean W. Roberts, and Mrs. Lucille Sr-ith, former 
members of the National Commission on Chronic Illness, and 
Doctor Edward L. Bortz, Consultant to the Committee on 
Aging. 


CENTRAL INFORMATION AND 
REFERRAL SERVICES 


A survey of central information did referral services for 
the chronically ill has been completed. Reports on four of 
these centers operating in Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and San Francisco have been published in THe JouRNAL. 
This material has also been reprinted in brochure form. 

There are presently five such services operating in this 
country; the four mentioned above and an additional service 
in Essex County, New Jersey. These centers seem to be most 
useful in densely populated metropolitan areas, where there 
is often a lack of centralized information on the many services 
and facilities available for long term care. In less densely 
populated areas such informational and referral services are 
often handled quite adequately by already existing agencies 
such as local health or welfare departments. 


National Health Forum, 1960 


Doctor Edward L. Bortz, Consultant to the Committee, 
has been named as chairman of the 1960 National Health 
Forum sponsored by the National Health Council. The 1960 
Forum will have as its theme the Health of the Older People. 


International Congress of Gerontology 


At the invitation of Doctor Herman T; Blumenthal, who is 
chairman of the North American Committee for Aging Re- 
search and Clinical Medicine, Doctor Theodore G. Klumpp 
will be serving as a member of Doctor Blumenthal’s Com- 
mittee in developing the program of the International Con- 
gress of Gerontology to be held at San Francisco in the sum- 
mer of 1960. Mr. Lewis Kuplan, President of the Gerontologi- 
cal Society, has requested that the Committee on Aging pre- 
sent a scientific program, similar to that given at the Annual 
Session, during an evening session of the International Con- 
gress on Gerontology. The Committee at its June 12 meeting 
in Washington, D. C. agreed to prepare papers for such a 
program. 


Memoranda to State Committees 


In order to keep state medical societies informed regarding 
current activities in the field of aging, the Committee has 
initiated the practice of sending periodic consolidated mem- 
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oranda to the president, executive secretary, and chairman of 
the committee on aging of each state society. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Joun Fiacx Burton, M.D. 

Revsen B. CunisMan, Jr., M.D. 

T. J. Danauer, M.D. 

Gunnar GUNDERSEN, M.D. 

J. Lare Lupwic, M.D., Chairman 

Rosert L. Novy, M.D. 

B. Rorn, M.D. 

Canton E, Wertz, M.D., Vice Chairman 

Hoyt B. M.D. 

A. Waricut, M.D. 

Mn. Georce W. Coo.ey, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MEDICAL PRACTICES 


The Committee on Medical Practices has held three meet- 
ings and has conducted the first of a series of projected re- 
gional meetings since its last report to the House. 

The following members comprise the committee: Dr. Lester 
D. Bibler, Chairman, Indianapolis; Dr. J. S. DeTar, Milan, 
Michigan, who replaced Dr. W. Andrew Bunten; Dr. James 
P. Hammond, Bennington, Vermont; Dr. James M. Kolb, 
Clarksville, Arkansas; and Dr. Elmer G. Shelley, North East, 
Pennsylvania. Staff: George W. Cooley, Staff Secretary; 
Murray Klutch, Research Associate. 

The Committee’s activities have been directed toward the 
implementation of the policy action adopted by the House of 
Delegates (1958 Clinical Session ) with regard to the conduct 
of relative value studies by constituent medical associations. It 
has acknowledged the importance and necessity of acquaint- 
ing the medical profession with the opinions and judgment 
of the delegates regarding the urgency of carrying out these 
studies by holding regional conferences, by meeting with 
representatives of various specialty and professional groups 
as well as of Blue Shield and private insurance organizations, 
and by issuing a number of publications dealing with the 
major facets of relative value studies. It has been guided in 
its efforts, to a large extent, by the admonition given to the 
House by the reference committee at the 1958 Clinical Session 
which stated, in part: 

Your reference committee is of the opinion that the need 
for a study or studies is apparent and demonstrable in the 
light of current developments. It is also of the opinion that 
unless medicine does undertake this activity, it may be done 
by others who are less qualified. 

The decision of the House of Delegates to adopt the Com- 
mittee’s proposal to recommend universal adoption of the 
nomenclature and coding system developed by the California 
Medical Association enabled the Committee to lay the ground- 
work for the preparation of a series of six Relative Value 
Publications to date. These have received considerable dis- 
tribution, and are being used as the basis for conference dis- 
cussions and educational efforts. The following is a brief 
description of the contents of each publication. 

Relative Value Publication No. 1 consists of a statement 
containing the background, objectives, and need for such a 
study. It also includes the Report of the Committee and the 
action of the House at the 1958 Clinical Session. 

Relative Value Publication No. 2 contains a listing of the 
code numbers and nomenclature as developed by the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association and as contained in the 2nd edition 
of that state’s study which was issued in November, 1957. 
The Committee has achered to the directive of the House by 
omitting from this publication any listing of unit and/or 
dollar values for medical services. 

Relative Value Publication No. 3 consists of a suggested 
format for the conduct of a relative value study. It is based 
upon a resurvey schedule developed by the California Medi- 
cal Association. This publication is currently being revised 
and designed by the Committee so that it may be used as a 
standardized survey schedule by any constituent medical 
association desiring to conduct a study. 
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Relative Value Publication No. 4 contains a check list 
of Things to be Done; that is, some important elements and 
factors to be considered in the planning, development, and 
conduct of a relative value study. 

Relative Value Publication No. 5 comprises a series of 
questions most commonly asked by physicians and medical 
societies about such studies, and provides clear and concise 
answers to them. 

Relative Value Publication No. 6 consists of a group of 
charts and visual aid presentations to highlight various aspects 
of relative value studies. Distribution of this leaflet is confined 
to participants of regional conferences. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Committee has published 
detailed Proceedings of its First Regional Conference on 
Relative Value Studies held in San Francisco on April 11, 
1959. This publication contains much of the basic information 
physicians will need to become acquainted with this develop- 
ment. 

The success of the First Regional Conference, which was 
attended by representatives from ten western states, can be 
attributed largely to the cooperation of the California Medi- 
cal Association and to those of its members who have been 
studying this problem for a number of years. The Committee 
is particularly indebted, among others, to Dr. Francis J. Cox 
(San Francisco) who has given it the advice, leadership, and 
the benefit of his broad experience and knowledge of this 
subject. His consulting services represent an outstanding ex- 
ample of the devotion and dedication of a physician to the 
socio-economic problems of medicine. The Committee is also 
indebted to Drs. Donald C. Harrington ( Stockton, California ) 
and William J. Reals (Wichita, Kansas) for their many and 
invaluable contributions to the varied activities of the Com- 
mittee. It gratefully acknowledges the advice and assistance 
of Drs. DeWitt Burnham (San Francisco) and Henry D. 
Hoskins (Oakland), and is most appreciative of the coopera- 
tion and assistance rendered to it by Mr. Robert L. Thomas, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the California Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

In gauging the effectiveness of its efforts, the Committee 
can, perforce, only be guided by the response of an audience 
to the message it has to deliver. It was apparent from the dis- 
cussions and the broad range of questions at the First Regional 
Conference that the philosophy and concept of the relative 
value study contains within it the seeds and potentials of 
meeting and resolving many of the problems physicians and 
medical societies have encountered in the development and 
administration of prepayment insurance programs. Such 
studies, it was revealed, also represent tangible assets in the 
development of fées for programs supervised by health and 
welfare funds or directed by numerous state and federal ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The results of its discussions with physicians and represen- 
tatives of other organizations concerned in the administra- 
tion of health insurance programs have reinforced the belief 
of the Committee that there is a demonstrated need for the 
development of relative value studies—a need expressed by 
trustees of funds for a more scientific accounting of the 
monies expended for medical care, by the patient for a better 
understanding of the basis for physicians’ charges, and by the 
physician in his private practice to explain to the patient 
the basis for his charges. 

A consequence of the Conference was that seven of the 
ten states indicated a desire to receive survey materials for 
further discussion with their medical societies in preparation 
for the possible conduct of relative value studies. The out- 
come of this meeting, which served as a pilot in determining 
whether other regional conferences should be held, was that 
the Committee scheduled two additional conferences for this 
fall: one for the New England states in Boston, and one for 
the midwestern states in Indianapolis. 

This educational effort to acquaint medical societies with 
the fundamentals of relative values represents only part of 
the activities of the Committee. Simultaneously, the Com- 
mittee has been meeting with representatives of various 
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specialty groups, Blue Shield, and private insurance com- 
panies. It is keeping itself informed of efforts both within and 
without the medical profession to develop relative value 
studies or schedules—and at least one of these bears out the 
warning of the Committee and the reference committee that, 
“it may be done by others who are less qualified” unless the 
medical profession does it first. The Committee is pursuing 
this development further and hopes to be able to correct this 
situation and to prevent its recurrence in the future. The 
Committee believes that the attention of the House should be 
drawn to a development in Canada where the creation of a 
system of relative values on a time-study basis of medical 
practice is being attempted. Such a determination will be 
made by lay individuals, primarily. The Committee is of the 
opinion that such a method would be far less acceptable, if 
at all, to the medical profession in this country than the 
method this Committee is employing. 

The Committee wishes to inform the House that there is 
by no means unanimity of opinion among all physicians con- 
cerning the acceptance of the concept underlying relative 
value studies. From its contacts, discussions and correspond- 
ence, the Committee is aware that there are some physicians 
and medical societies and at least one small association of 
physicians that are opposed to relative value studies for philo- 
sophic or economic reasons. Perhaps the outstanding one is 
the fear that relative values can culminate in the establish- 
ment of fixed schedules of fees for physicians’ services. 
Another reservation is based on the assertion that such a sys- 
tem interferes with the traditional right of a physician to 
determine, without any interference whatever, the fees he 
may charge his patients. Where lack of interest, rather than 
opposition, is expressed, it is largely attributable to the stated 
absence of any problem which may necessitate the adoption 
of relative values. 

In its Report to the House last December, the Committee 
stated that although relative values are not fees, they may be 
used, where desired, as the basis for the establishment of 
fees. Some of the opposition to relative values is based on 
an erroneous assumption that relative values will conclu- 
sively result in fixed fees for all physicians. It is possible, 
however, to develop mutually satisfactory fee schedules 
which are based upon unit values, depending upon a specific 
or particular circumstance or situation as determined by the 
individual state medical society. For example, a medical 
society may wish to negotiate with a state or federal agency 
and agree to apply specific dollars and cents coefficients to 
categories of unit values in order to arrive at fee schedules 
in which physicians may participate if they desire to do so. 
This, it should be pointed out to the House, is already being 
done under various governmental programs without benefit 
of a relative value index. The application of a relative value 
study to a situation like this would, however, bring order and 
scientific application of dollar values where, perhaps, custom 
and guesswork have previously existed. Thus, relative values 
can correct and improve deficiencies in existing programs. 
They can benefit the physician rather than perpetuate in- 
equities which he has been unable to rectify because he has 
previously had no scientific basis upon which to prove his 
contention that existing fee relationships were outmoded. 
This same application could be made to certain health and 
welfare funds, the trustees of which might wish to secure a 
more scientific accounting of the dollars spent for medical 
care or might wish to secure specific types of coverage for 
the members they serve. Examples of these are the application 
of relative values to Medicare fee schedules and the creation 
of Foundations by physicians as in the case of the San 
Joaquin County Foundation for Medical Care. 

For these and other reasons, the application of relative 
values to the development of insurance contracts can be of 
invaluable assistance to the insurer—whether it be a medical 
society approved plan or an insurance carrier. Not to be lost 
sight of, however, is one of the over-riding reasons the House 
of Delegates authorized the appointment of this Committee 
and that was to bring into greater harmony a recognition of 
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the value of the services provided by all physicians. Relative 
values represent a method whereby this understanding and 
public education can be created. Moreover, by instilling the 
proper perspective of the relationship of the value of one 
type of medical service to another, relative values provide 
the medium by which all physicians may explain the reason- 
ableness of their charges and reduce to a minimum misunder- 
standings and mistaken impressions among the general 
public. 

As of the date of the preparation of this report, a number 
of states, in addition to that of California, have adopted rela- 
tive value studies or have applied them in their prepayment 
programs. They are: Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Utah, and the District of Columbia. Some of these and 
a number of others are planning to conduct relative value 
studies in the very near future. Many others are studying this 
development and have appointed committees or individuals 
to investigate the advisability of conducting studies. Future 
Committee reports will enumerate these developments. 

The Committee concludes its report to the House by recom- 
mending that it be permitted to use the term “relative value 
index” interchangeably with “relative value study.” The 
former term, it is believed, is more accurately descriptive of 
the system of unit values derived from a relative value study, 
and attempts to strengthen further the true meaning and 
application of unit values. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Lester D. Bibler, Chairman 
James P. Hammond 

Elmer G. Shelley 

J. S. De Tar 

James M. Kolb 


REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


To the Members of the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association: 

The 1959 convention of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
American Medical Association byld in Atlantic City concluded 
our 36th year of service in health education. This summary 
covers the year 1958-1959 under the presidency of Mrs. E. 
Arthur Underwood, who stated in one of her reports, “There 
may be a redirection of emphasis as old obstacles are passed 
and new ones come into focus in this ever-changing world 
about us. But our goal remains the same. There is continuity 
of program, and no change in purpose. Our objective, simply 
stated, and our theme is Safeguard Today’s Health For To- 
morrow. The individual’s being well determines the com- 
munity’s well-being.” Numerous applications and areas for 
action were suggested by Dr. Gunnar Gundersen in an article 
in our September 1958 Bulletin, “Variations on a Theme.” 
This served as an inspiration, and expanded our horizons of 
service for the year. Reports from 50 state auxiliaries showed 
that our members made a united effort to consolidate the 
value of their citizenship by participating in worthwhile com- 
munity activities. Approximately 32 per cent of our members 
reported 2,577,000 hours of service. 

As a bridge between the years, at Mrs. Paul C. Craig’s 
recommendation, Mrs. Underwood as president-elect wrote 
“The Changing of the Guard,” a forecast of plans and pri- 
ority projects for 1958-1959, which appeared in the May, 1958 
Bulletin. Response gave us the incentive to supply material 
to state officers and chairmen early in the year. “Information, 
Please!” a compilation of approved resource material, was a 
result. Mrs. Charles Flynn, our program chairman, was re- 
sponsible for the idea and its original execution, wherein all 
committee chairmen’s plans were summarized, with the 
sources indicated. 

Areas selected for concerted effort were the American Med- 
ical Education Foundation, to which we contributed $140,500 
this year, bringing our total contribution to $660,000 since 
1951. Individual donations are not necessarily larger, but 
many more are participating and giving. Chairmanship of 
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A.M.E.F. is a cherished post because we receive such splendid 
cooperation and direction from staff members of the American 
Medical Association. 

At the direction of the 1958 convention, a loan of $3,000 
without interest was made to the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Student American Medical Association, which held its second 
convention in Chicago this year. Its president was a guest at 
our Fall Conference. Mrs. William Mackersie was liaison be- 
tween the Woman’s Auxiliary to the A. M. A. and the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the S.A.M.A. 

By vote at the 1958 convention we also made token gifts 
of $100 each to the United States Committee of the World 
Medical Association, the Crusade for Freedom, and the Stu- 
dent American Medical Association Loan Fund for medical 
students; and $5,000 to the American Medical Education 
Foundation in memory of our members who died in 1958- 
1959. 

In 1958-1959 we were responsible for 52,885 subscriptions 
to Today’s Health magazine. 

Recruitment to paramedical careers has assumed greater 
importance in our relationships at the community level. Our 
constituent auxiliaries and other organizations were informed 
of the opportunities and the needs in the field of paramedical 
careers. Projects for promoting recruitment of young men and 
women in these allied fields were developed and implemented 
in the state and county auxiliaries. We provided $131,612 in 
scholarships, and another $75,000 in student loans this year. 

Noteworthy service was performed in the field of satety in 
cooperation with the National Safety Council and local organ- 
izations which had selected safety as their project. 

Through 1958-1959 every division of the American Medical 
Association has given assistance to Auxiliary officers, national 
and state. The value of the cooperation and guidance can be 
measured by our service at the community level. Dr. Gunnar 
Gundersen, Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, and members of the 
Board of Trustees have given of their time and have always 
been willing to offer guidance to our leaders. Dr. Ernest B. 
Howard, our liaison to the Advisory Council, consults with 
us, and at our convention and conference has given us an 
up-to-the-minute summary of events about which it is im- 
portant for us to have accurate information. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr’s suggestion at a convention luncheon 
that representatives of the Woman’s Auxiliary attend the 
meetings of the House of Delegates to bring us information 
was well received. 

The AMA News has proven a fine source of timely in- 
formation to officers and chairmen this year. 

A. M. A. Division Directors were most helpful at our con- 
ference, and at their respective meetings, particularly the 
Public Relations Institute, the Committee on Civil Defense, 
Council on Mental Health, the State Chairmen’s meeting of 
A.M.E.F., and Council on Rural Health. We are grateful for 
Mr. Leo Brown’s guidance in the field of communications, 
service and public relations. 

It is customary for the national president to attend state 
auxiliary conventions or conferences, and to represent the 
Auxiliary at meetings of non-medical organizations with which 
we have associations. Mrs. Underwood took part in 28 state 


- conventions and three state conferences. Other national offi- 


cers attended other state meetings. Mrs. Underwood reported 
to the A. M. A. House of Delegates at both the Annual and 
Clinical sessions, and with other officers was a guest of the 
A. M. A. Public Relations Institute, Committee on Civil De- 
fense, Council on Mental Health and Council on Rural Health. 
At the Rural Health conference in Wichita, Mrs. Underwood 
gave a professional paper on dentistry. She attended the con- 
vention of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Southern Medical 
Association, and participated in a panel, “Should Drunken 
Drivers (First Offense) Go To Jail,” at the National Safety 
Congress, During the Congress she was appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Woman's Activities Division of the 
National Safety Council, and the chairmanship of the mem- 
bership committee. She served as a judge for the National 
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Safety Council’s Carol Lane Awards. She also attended the 
course in civil defense and survival medicine at Brooke Army 
Medical Center at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Other officers represented the Auxiliary at meetings of the 
American Cancer Society, American Bar Association Traffic 
Court program, American Dietetic Association, National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, The National Foundation, Com- 
mission on Health Careers, Western Council of State Leagues 
of Nursing, Woman's Auxiliary to the Student American Med- 
ical Association, Council of National Organizations on Chil- 
dren and Youth of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth; National Woman’s Advisory Committee to the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization; the A. M. A. 
Council on Legislative Activities, and the Traffic and Ameri- 
can Bar Association Seminar. 

Mrs. Underwood stated that one of the highlights of the 
year was the invitation extended by Dr. Gunnar Gundersen 
to be an official observer at the World Medical Association 
meeting held in Copenhagen in August, which she attended 
at her own expense. “Men of medicine of the world look to 
the American Medical Association for leadership. This places 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary in a position of direct 
responsibility.” 

She also attended the meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Alaska Medical Association in Juneau and spent half a 
day in the new State Legislature; also the convention of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Hawaiian Medical Association in 
Hilo. 

Our membership is 78,221, National active members are 
the wives of active or service members of the American Med- 
ical Association (or widows of men who were in good stand- 
ing at the time of their death). National associate members 
are those members of constituent auxiliaries who do not 
qualify for active membership. We realize that an active, 
enthusiastic membership will allow us to formulate and pursue 
the goals we wish to achieve in community service. To learn 
what needs to be done, we must develop our capacities of 
observation and techniques for measuring the needs of our 
community. To this end, we need the guidance of every mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association. Our activities should 
be confined to those problems for which we are fitted by 
education and interest, and where we receive A. M. A. guid- 
ance. 

When he spoke to the members of our conference last fall, 
Dr. Gundersen said, “ I am very happy to salute the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and to express the very sincere hope that, in the 
days that lie ahead, your organization, the Auxiliary, will 
continue to enjoy the confidence and respect of the public, 
whom, after all, you are privileged to serve with fidelity and 
to whom your lives and our lives are dedicated in the very 
finest tradition of our noble calling.” 

If each member does her best, we will merit the confidence 
expressed by Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, “I believe it is essential 
that you do not underestimate your value to the medical pro- 
fession because you are a most valuable asset. Thus, you have 
a tremendous responsibility that you have been meeting won- 
derfully well. However, when we look at the problems around 
us, we realize we cannot rest on our laurels. It is proper and 
timely that we re-examine ourselves to see how each of us 
can best measure up to the problems of the day.” 

Dr. Louis M. Orr stated, “I am convinced that we in the 
A. M. A. and the Auxiliary must take our story to the public 
and give them the facts so that they can recognize the dangers 
of legislation such as has been introduced by Representative 
Aimee Forand and others. Forand-type legislation is part of 
the whole modern day pattern of obtaining security and the 
comfortable life at the expense of personal freedom, Can we 
afford to allow any part of our freedom to be taken away from 
us via legislation? Indeed not. People must have freedom if 
the nation is to be free.” 

Today we look to the years ahead. The Joint Council for 
the Health Care of the Aged, formed in April, 1958, directs 
many of our activities toward the care of the aged. Mr. Leo 
Brown, Director of the Communications Division of the 
A. M. A., has stated “True happiness comes from helping 
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others.” For the future of our nation, freedom is important, 
and as Dr. Orr has pointed out, “Let us be cautious about 
allowing the federal government to solve every matter that 
arises. Getting rid of responsibility does not give an individual 
more freedom.” To deserve freedom, we can do no less 
than accept “individual responsibility for better community 
health.” 

“The Year Ahead,” our overall Auxiliary program for 1959- 
1960, appeared in our May Bulletin and in workbooks pre- 
sented to officers and chairmen at the planning meeting which 
closed our convention. A program of action to meet our goals 
is the aim of our fall conference of state presidents, presi- 
dents-elect and national officers and committee chairmen in 
Chicago. Mrs. William Mackersie, our president-elect, is the 
presiding officer. 

The continued supervision and help which state medical 
societies are giving our state auxiliary leaders have resulted 
in better informed leadership and a greater sense of responsi- 
bility. We can do no less than actively support the 1959-1960 
Auxiliary objective: “Individual Responsibility for Better 
Community Health.” . 

Mrs. GasTINEAU, President 
August 24, 1959 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
EDUCATION FOUNDATION 


This report summarizes the last half of the Foundation’s 
eighth year and the first half of the ninth. 

The Foundation continued its growth both in the num- 
ber of contributors and amount contributed towards the 
financial aid of the nation’s 85 medical schools. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the total contributed since 1951 had reached 
$7,159,182. Contributions for 1958 reached a record break- 
ing $1,120,045 plus interest earned during the year. Con- 
tributors in 1958 jumped from 44,155 to 49,730. During 
the first half of 1959 the total, since 1951, had reached 
$8,028,365. 

The figures for the first six months of 1959 indicate that 
this year will see a sizeable increase in the number of 
contributors. This steady growth of support by organized 
medicine reflects its growing awareness of the necessity 
for private aid to the nation’s medical schools. Heavy activi- 
ty during the year in state after state is an even more 
graphic example of this awareness. Together with the 
growth of support for AMEF is a similar increase in con- 
tributions direct to the schools. Many physicians who first 
contributed to AMEF now report that they have responded 
to a direct appeal from their schools. Altogether, American 
medicine is responding to its obligation in a more significant 
manner each year. 

Distribution of Annual Grants to the Schools.—Formal dis- 
tribution of 1958 grants was made at a special ceremony 
during the Congress on Medical Education and Licensure at 
the Palmer House, February 9, 1959, in Chicago. The grants 
were presented to Dr. John McK. Mitchell, representing 
the medical schools, by Dr. George F. Lull, President of 
the AMEF. The total amount distributed was $1,133,257. 
Of this amount, $627,947 was specifically designated by 
donors for their schools. The remaining $505,300 was dis- 
tributed in equal grants of $6,200 for four-year schools, 
and $3,100 for two-year schools of basic science. Within 
several weeks letters had been received from the deans 
of these schools outlining the uses to which the funds 
would be put. Almost all of the correspondents emphasized 
that the grants were particularly important because of their 
unrestricted nature. The varying uses to which the funds 
were put graphically illustrated their extra-budgetary nature 
and re-emphasized the continued importance of the Ameri- 
can Medical Education Foundation’s efforts. 

State Activities and Gifts.—-The continued success of 
AMFEF tends to prove the value of different approaches in 
several parts of the country. While it is impossible to 
enumerate the individual activities in each state and area, 
it may be said that generally the intensive annual cam- 
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paign for the Foundation follows one of several general 
patterns. Of these the most frequently used is the mail 
campaign. Another is the campaign of individual solicita- 
tion. Still a third is a combination of these two or a com- 
bination of mail and telephone appeals. The ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of state and county chairmen throughout 
the country have altered and embellished this type of cam- 
paign. For the past two years a collection of the most suc- 
cessful of these campaigns has been compiled and distrib- 
uted to all committees. 

The dues increase program has expanded with the inclusion 
of Georgia, which has instituted a $5.00 increase to be in- 
cluded in the constituent county dues structure for AMEF. 
A stipulated amount for AMEF, added to the dues, was 
included as an optional payment in the programs placed in 
effect in Connecticut, Maryland and Michigan. Identical 
plans have been proposed in New Hampshire, Virginia and 
West Virginia that will be considered by the Houses of 
Delegates of these states in the fall of 1959. 

Contributions in 1958 from most of the states showed in- 
creases over previous years’ efforts, ranging from $9.00 to 
more than $31,000 in one instance. Alaska, making its con- 
tribution for the first time as a state, went from $125 in 
1957, to $1,414 in 1958. Illinois, again, led the list of the 
states in total monies given with $200,191. Nevada, how- 
ever, kept its leading position by again giving the largest 
amount from each individual physician and a participation 
from the Nevada State Medical Society of well in excess of 
100 per cent because a number of physicians gave several 
times. 

Several gifts were received during the year which are 
worthy of special mention. Of these the largest was one of 
$25,000 received as a treasury gift from the Medical Society 
of New Jersey. Audio-Digest Foundation, a non-profit sub- 
sidiary of the California Medical Association, presented a 
check for $10,000 to AMEF during the California meeting 
in February, 1959. Special recognition was given to several 
other states during the June, 1959, American Medical Asso- 
ciation meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Awards of 
Merit were presented to the medical societies of Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Utah and Virginia. A special 
award has been prepared to recognize Nevada’s leadership 
during the past several years. 

Officers and Board of Directors.—The Board of Directors 
of the American Medical Education Foundation’s meeting, 
during the Clinical Meeting in Minneapolis in December 
1958, unanimously re-elected Dr. George F. Lull, President, 
Dr. Edward L. Turner, Secretary-Treasurer, and Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, Vice President. Other members of the Board of 
Directors also continued in their posts. 

National Campaign Committee.—In January 1959, pre- 
ceding the State Chairmen’s conference, an organizational 
meeting was held of the new National Campaign Committee. 
This Committee will give direction to the efforts of the state 
and local committees. In addition, it will attack areas of sup- 
port that are nation-wide in scope. Dr. Frank B. McGlone 
of Denver, Colorado, was selected by the Board of Directors 
as chairman of the new Committee. Dr. McGlone had done 
outstanding organizational work in the development of Colo- 
rado’s appeal for AMEF. Eight other veteran state chairmen 
were chosen from regions into which the country had been 
divided. These committeemen are as follows: Dr. J. K. 
Burton, Boise, Idaho; Dr. Jack Q. Cleveland, Coral Gables, 
Florida; Dr. W. G. H. Dobbs, Torrington, Conn.; Dr. James 
E. Fitzgerald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wilbur E. Flannery, 
New Castle, Pa.; Dr. W. E. G. Lancaster, Fargo, North 
Dakota; Dr. James P. Murphy, St. Louis; and Dr. Carlo J. 
Tripoli, New Orleans. 

This Committee met again in June, in Atlantic City, where 
plans for the fall campaign and some of the problems of 
AMEF’s appeals were attacked. One of the ideas strongly 
recommended by this Committee was the exploration of a 
regional approach to the AMEF program, using regional 
meetings to stimulate interest and effort for medical school 
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support. This Committee recommended to the Board of 
Directors that such a regional meeting be held in the fall 
as an experiment. 

State Chairmen’s Meeting.—The eighth annual State Chair- 
men’s meeting was held January 24 and 25, 1959, at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, This meeting was the most suc- 
cessful yet held. More than 70 representatives from the 48 
states and the District of Columbia were present. State 
Chairmen and state advisory members were addressed at 
the opening session by Dr. George Lull, President of the 
Foundation, Mrs. E. Arthur Underwood, President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, then President 
of the American Medical Association, and Dr. Hugh H. 
Hussey, Dean of the Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine, a member of the American Medical Association Board 
of Trustees and the AMEF Board of Directors, Again the 
State Chairmen’s meeting proved particularly helpful to 
those attending through the open exchange of ideas and 
methods. 

AMEF Alumni Relations.—During the year several steps 
were taken which indicate increased cooperation between 
AMEF and the alumni programs of the medical schools. 
Of these the most important seems to be the increased in- 
terest shown by several schools in cooperative programs of 
the “Georgetown” type. Discussions were held with alumni 
officials of the Yale University School of Medicine, Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine, George Washington 


Physicians direct contributions to medical schools 
by restriction 1958 
Amount of No. of 
Contributions Contributions 
$1,601,987.21 38,561 
39,312.32 1,050 


Restriction 
Unrestricted 
For Teaching Budget 
For Specific Department 89,458.17 1,449 
For Building Fund 854,552.71 6,692 
For 78,273.23 
For Scholarship and Student Aid 109,178.90 2,043 
For Library 9,008.81 227 
For Endowment 147,771.51 1,629 
Others 104,867.67 2,806 


$3,084 405.53 55,246 
$1,133,258.00 49,730 


Total Physician Giving to Medical 
Edueation, 1958 


$4,154,450.58 104,976 
University School of Medicine and Howard University Col- 
lege of Medicine. In addition, interest was expressed in 
similar programs by the University of North Carolina School 
of Medicine, Duke University School of Medicine, Emory 
University School of Medicine and Georgia College of Ecl. 
Medicine and Surgery. Active participation in a cooperative 
program began in the early fall as the University of Texas 
Medical School at Galveston adopted the “Georgetown 
Plan”. Special literature was prepared by AMEF and for- 
warded to the school. 

Direct Contributions.—Following is a table showing Physi- 
cians’ Direct Contributions to Medical Schools by Restric- 
tion. Although the American Medical Education Foundation 
has been continuously concerned with the unrestricted gifts 
to medical schools, it receives reports from the schools of all 
physicians’ gifts. It is significant that there was a substantial 
increase in unrestricted gifts made direct. 1957’s unrestricted 
total was $1,467,098 compared to the figure of $1,601,987 
shown on the table. 

Woman’s Auxiliary Activities on Behalf of AMEF.—It is 
again a pleasure to report a sizeable increase in contributions 
to AMEF by members of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
American Medical Association, reflecting the Auxiliary’s con- 
tinued and ever-growing interest in the needs of the nation’s 
medical schools. During the year 1958-1959, ending June 
30, Auxiliary gifts increased to $140,500 from the previous 
year’s $126,616. Special recognition for this important part of 
the year’s AMEF total figure must necessarily go to Mrs. E. 
Arthur Underwood, President of the Woman's Auxiliary to 
the American Medical Association, who again made AMEF 
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one of the priority projects of the Auxiliary; and to Mrs. Karl 
F. Ritter, National AMEF Chairman, serving for the second 
year, for her untiring efforts on behalf of the nation’s medi- 
cal schools. Additional thanks are also extended to the 
four regional chairmen, to all state chairmen, and to the 
hundreds of county chairmen, who through their guidance 
and their many ingenious efforts, have made this AMEF- 
Auxiliary year so successful. 

Among the many fund-raising ideas used by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to benefit AMEF this season was the continued 
promotion of the “Evening at Home” project whereby Aux- 
iliary members again sold tickets to physicians allowing them 
to spend a quiet evening in their own living rooms. An in- 
creased use of the Sympathy, In Appreciation, and Utility 
cards once more proved to be an easy and distinctively cor- 
rect way to help AMEF. Auctions, bridge parties, white 
elephant sales, handmade articles, dances, and even the 
selling of tickets for boat excursions were among the other 
means used to raise money for the nation’s medical schools. 

New portfolios were designed as working tools for Auxili- 
ary-AMEF Chairmen. Included in these kits, which were 
sent to all state and county chairmen, were three new pieces: 
a flyer describing how Christmas cards for AMEF could be 
made by obtaining a newly-designed printing plate from the 
AMEF office, a folder of questions and answers about the 
Foundation called, “Thoughts About A.M.E.F.”, promoting 
the use of the Sympathy, Utility and In Appreciation cards. 
A revised list of money-making suggestions was also includ- 
ed among the usual thank you notes, samples of AMEF 
cards and other promotional materials. 

Program Activity.—In the twelve month period covered 
by this report, AMEF staff members have visited nearly 
every state in an effort to further the state programs and aid 
the chairmen in their work. Promotional material has been 
prepared in large quantity and forwarded to the state com- 
mittees so that each local AMEF committeeman is supplied 
with data and information on the Foundation. In the field 
of metropolitan campaigns, a program known as the “Minne- 
apolis Plan” was developed to great success in the fall of 
1958. This program utilizes hospital staff affiliations and 
meetings. During the trial in Minneapolis, Minnesota, each 
physician in the Hennepin County Medical Society received 
two letters previous to the campaign month and then, during 
that month, heard speakers during a brief portion of the 
monthly staff meeting at each of those hospitals with which 
he had affiliation. The program has been adopted in several 
other large metropolitan areas. 

The most successful new program of the year is one 
labeled the “Arizona Plan”. Through this program, druggists 
and others in local medically-allied business are encouraged 
to make contributions to the Foundation in honor of physi- 
cians to whom they have been in the habit of giving Christ- 
mas gifts. To date the medical societies of four states have 
officially approved and adopted the program and action 
toward this end is under way in at least a half dozen others. 
Several hundred copies of a formal presentation of the pro- 
gram have been mailed to AMEF officers in nearly every 
state. It is expected that, within a year, this program will 
show significant results in the Foundation’s annual total. 

The annual year-end mailing to the entire profession re- 
sulted in a return of over $63,000. Another successful inno- 
vation was the inclusion, in the November 1958 issue of 
the Journal of the New England Medical Association, of an 
editorial and return envelope requesting a contribution. 
This was the first time such an approach had been utilized 
and proved most successful as several thousand dollars were 
returned in the “tipped-in” envelopes. With this as a prece- 
dent, the Journal of the American Medical Association used 
a similar envelope together with an advertisement in its 
pages in the December 21 issue. The New England Journal 
has a circulation second only to J. A. M. A., so that, by their 
leadership, the two publications were able to effect a nearly 
perfect coverage of the physician population. 
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A monthly news letter entitled, “The Foundation,” was 
begun in the fall of 1958 and has now reached a circulation 
of over 2000. Included in each issue are stories of AMEF 
activities, a monthly progress report and other pertinent in- 
formation. 

An announcement was made during the year of a program 
at the University of South Carolina Medical Department 
whereby faculty members contribute portions of their in- 
come above an established ceiling. The plan resulted in a 
$26,000 increase of the South Carolina state total and has 
generated interest in many other schools. 

Several new folders were developed in the fall of 1958 to 
be used by state societies in their campaigns. More than 
twenty-five states requested these folders by the thousands. 
The fall mailing, previously mentioned, included a Progress 
Report that combined the 1957 Annual Report with an 
appeal to the physician for support and a letter sent by the 
President of the American Medical Association. This Progress 
Report has been used as the keystone of most of the pro- 
motional materials distributed by the Foundation. 

Appreciation.—As in previous years, the Board of Directors 
of AMEF offers its thanks and appreciation to the members 
of the House of Delegates, Trustees and Officers of the 
American Medical Association for their assistance and sup- 
port, for individual gifts and the administrative and operat- 
ing funds necessary to carry on the work of the Foundation. 
Expressions of appreciation are also offered to the many 
state and county journals, bulletins and newsletters which 
have so generously contributed their space to the Founda- 
tion. Special thanks are due to the Editor and staff of The 
Journal of the American Medical Association for advertising 
space and the presentation of editorial material during the 
year. Modern Medicine and Medical Economics have also 
offered their columns to AMEF. 

The Board of Directors of the American Medical Educa- 
tion Foundation expresses its sincere appreciation to all of 
those who have had a part in the outstanding success of 
AMEF during 1958, and the equally gratifying start for 
1959. Included in this large group are all those state and 
local chairmen who have given so graciously of both their 
time and money, the Advisory Members who have contrib- 
uted their experience, the members of State Committees for 
their unflagging efforts in our behalf, the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary whose resourcefulness and hard work 
have kept pace with the increasing needs of medical educa- 
tion, and most importantly, the nearly 50,000 physicians 
whose generosity has helped to ease the financial burdens 
of medical education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Georce M.D., President 

F. J. L. Buasincame, M.D., Vice-President 
Epwarp L. Turner, M.D., Secretary-Treasurer 
G. ANDERSON, M.D. 

Louis H. Bauer, M.D. 

Joun W. Cuing, M.D. 

LoweE.. T. M.D. 

GuNNAR GUNDERSEN, M.D. 

Epwin S. M.D. 

Hucu H. Hussey, M.D. 

Victor Jounson, M.D. 

LELAND S. MckKirrnick, M.D. 

Wa ter B. Martin, M.D. 

J. J. Moore, M.D. 

Dwicut H. Murray, M.D. 


Ex Officio 

Members 

Louis M. Orr, M.D. 

E. Vincent Askey, M.D. 

CLEoN NaFe, M.D. 

L. W. Larson, M.D. 

P. Price, M.D. 

Mr. John W. Hedback, Executive Secretary 
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COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


The following report has been prepared by the Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology of 


the Council on Industrial Health. 


B. Drxon M.D., Secretary. 


THE USE OF TINTED LENSES IN NIGHT DRIVING 


The Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology of 
the Council on Industrial Health receives many 
inquiries concerning the use of tinted lenses and 
tinted windshields for the reduction of glare in 
night driving. 

The Committee condemns the use of tinted 
lenses and tinted windshields as aids in night driv- 
ing. Its opinion may be summarized in the follow- 
ing statements: 


The members of the Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology are 
Drs. Edmund B. Spaeth, Chairman, Philadelphia; Franklin M. Foote, 
New York; Ralph S. McLaughlin, Laconia, N. H.; Joseph F. Novak, 
Pittsburgh; Ralph W. Ryan, Morgantown, W. Va.; and Benjamin J. 
Wolpaw, Cleveland. 


1. The use of any “night-driving” lens or wind- 
shield, whether tinted, reflecting, or polarizing, 
reduces the light transmitted to the eye and renders 
the task of seeing at night more difficult. 

2. The source of glare in night driving is the 
contrast between the headlights of oncoming cars 
and the darker surroundings. The use of tinted 
lenses or windshields does not reduce the contrast 
but reduces the intensity of illumination from both 
the headlights and the surroundings, thereby im- 
pairing vision. 

3. There is no scientific evidence to support any 
claim that the use of tinted lenses or windshields 
improves night vision. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


AIR FORCE 


Appointment of Medical Officers.—For the last two 
years, applications for appointment in the regu- 
lar Air Force submitted by physicians who grad- 
uated from medical school in 1955 have been re- 
turned to the applicant without action. This was 
done because of an established limitation on the 
number of physicians to be appointed in the regu- 
lar Air Force in any one promotion list service 
group. The promotion list service group in which 
a physician is placed in the regular Air Force is 
determined by his date of graduation. The sit- 
uation has been restudied. Applications from any 
eligible physician now will be given full consid- 
eration. This is of special interest to reserve medi- 
cal officers who graduated from medical school 
in 1955 or 1956 and whose previous applications 
were not favorably considered because of a lack 
of, or a limited number of, vacancies. Air Force 
regulation 36-21, dated April 29, 1959, sets forth 
the criteria for the appointment of physicians in 
the regular Air Force. 


Consultants Visit Medical Installations.—Drs. Don- 
ald S. Rose, Sheldon C, Siegel, and Louis J. West, 
consultants to the surgeon general, visited Air Force 
medical installations in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, 


Philippine Islands, and Taiwan. Dr. Rose is profes- 
sor of physical medicine at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center; Dr. Siegel, of the Children’s Medi- 
cal Group in Los Angeles, is a consultant in pedi- 
atrics; and Dr. West is head of the department of 
psychiatry, neurology, and behavioral sciences, 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center. 


Personal.—Col. Aubrey L. Jennings, U. S. A. F., 
M. C., became director of professional services, 
office of the surgeon general, U. S. A. F., in Au- 
gust, replacing Brig. Gen. Victor A. Byrnes who 
retired. 


ARMY 


History of Internal Medicine in World War II.— 
Compilation of the history of the Army Medical 
Service's role in internal medicine during World 
War II will be directed by a board of 15 prominent 
civilian physicians and two military doctors, serv- 
ing ex officio. Dr. Garfield G. Duncan, of Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, heads the ad- 
visory editorial board recently reestablished by 
the surgeon general. Under the editorial direction 
of Dr. W. Paul Havens Jr. of the same institution, 
the board will appraise and revise existing material 
and include any new material relevant to the his- 
tory of internal medicine during World War II. 
Other members of the board include Drs. Walter 
Bauer, Herrman L. Blumgart, Worth B. Daniels, 
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Eugene C. Eppinger, Joseph M. Hayman, Yale 
Kneeland, Howard P. Lewis, Esmond R. Long, 
Perrin H. Long, William Middleton, Donald M. 
Pillsbury, Maurice C. Pincoffs, and Henry M. 
Thomas Jr. The ex officio members are Col. Dan 
Crozier, M. C., chief medical consultant, Army 
surgeon general's office, and Col. John Boyd Coates 
Jr., M. C., chief of the U.S. Army medical service 
historical unit, Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 


NAVY 


Retirements.—Capt. Howard K. Sessions, director of 
the bureau of medicine and surgery’s preventive 
medicine division for the past four years, was re- 
tired from the Navy Sept. 1, 1959, after completing 
more than 28 vears active service.——Capt. Otto C. 
Baumgarten was retired after 20 years active serv- 
ice. His last assignment was at the Naval Air Station, 
North Island, San Diego, Calif——Capt. Clement 
D. Burroughs was retired after 21 years active serv- 
ice. He last served at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Corpus Christi, Texas.——Capt. DeSales G. Du- 
Vigneaud was retired after 20 years active service. 
He was last assigned at the Naval Hospital, San 
Diego, Calif——Capt. Albert G. Gibbs was retired 
at the Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va. 
——Capt. Rexel Goodman was retired at the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Okla.-—Capt. Car- 
roll P. Hungate was retired after 21 years active 
service. He was last assigned at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Glenview, Ill_——Capt. Edgar Ricen was re- 
tired after 27 years active service. He was last 
assigned at the Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 
——Capt. Jesse F. Richardson was retired after 21 
years active service. His last assignment was the 
Naval Hospital, St. Albans, L. I., N. Y.——Capt. 
Norman L. Barr, one of the Navy's leading authori- 
ties on space medicine and until recently the 
director of the bureau of medicine and surgery’s 
astronautical division, was retired after 21 years 
active service. 


Hearing-Conservation Program.—The noise of jet 
planes on carriers has been a source of increasing 
concern in recent years and has given rise to an 
organized hearing conservation program. Basic to 
such a program is the need to know more con- 
cerning hearing losses in persons exposed to noise 
of high intensity. For this reason the hearing con- 
servation program Calls for a systematic audiometry 
program. The medical officers on board our mod- 
ern carriers have another direct interest in this 
problem, since the ambient noise level in the ex- 
amining room on board aircraft carriers does not 
permit satisfactory auscultation. The need for quiet 
in the examining room and in the pursuit of a 
systematic audiometry program has given rise to 
a request from the USS Forrestal for an audio- 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
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metric room. Earlier experience on the USS Valley 
Forge has proved the usefulness of a similar audio- 
metric booth. 


Personal.—Capt. Donald R. Childs was transferred 
from the bureau of medicine and Surgery to the 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Study Team Visits Russia.—Six American scien- 
tists surveyed the progress of metabolic disease 
research in the Soviet Union in September. The 
mission was sponsored by the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. The members of the mission were Dr. 
Floyd S. Daft, director, National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Metabolic Diseases, Bethesda, Md.; Dr. 
William Castle, professor of medicine and head, 
department of medicine of Boston City Hospital, 
Boston; Dr. William H. Sebrell Jr., director, In- 
stitute of Nutrition Sciences, School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine of the Faculty 
of Medicine, Columbia University, New York; Dr. 
J. Murray Luck, professor, department of biochem- 
istry, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.; Dr. 
Currier McEwen, associate professor of medicine, 
New York University College of Medicine, New 
York; and Dr. Clifford J. Barborka, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine, Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, Chicago. 


Personal.—Dr. Pearce Bailey, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness for the past eight years, was made director 
of the institute’s new International Neurological 
Research Programs. Dr. Richard L. Masland, now 
assistant director, will succeed Dr. Bailey as direc- 
tor of the institute. In his new post, Dr. Bailey 
will encourage the international exchange and co- 
ordination of scientific knowledge relating to neuro- 
logical and sensory disorders. He will serve in a 
liaison capacity with the World Federation of 
Neurology, an international professional organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Antwerp, Belgium, and 
as an advisor to the National Institutes of Health 
on international neurological developments. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Personal.—Dr. E. M. K. Geiling, former Frank P. 
Hixon distinguished service professor of pharma- 
cology at the University of Chicago, was appointed 
to the scientific staff of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. He will serve as medical officer and 
head of the pharmacodynamics branch of FDA’s 
division of pharmacology. His responsibilities will 
include testing and evaluating safety data for new 
drugs, pesticides, food additives, coal tar colors, 
and cosmetics. 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


CONNECTICUT 


Conference on Iron Therapy.—A special one-day 

conference, Symposium on Iron Therapy, will be 

held Oct. 30, presented by the Yale University 

School of Medicine, New Haven, with the coopera- 

tion of Flint, Eaton Company, and Kinney and 

Company, Inc. The program includes the following: 

Introductory Remarks, Dr. Stuart C. Finch, New Haven. 

Adult Iron Metabolism, Dr. Charles E. Rath, Jr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Iron Requirements in Childhood, Dr. David H. Clement, 
New Haven. 

Iron Absorption, Dr. Robert B. Chodos, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tissue Iron Metabolism, Dr. Ernest Beutler, Chicago. 

Iron Toxicity, Dr. Willard A. Krehl, New Haven. 


Panels on iron therapy will be held in the afternoon, 
with Dr. Finch as moderator. This conference has 
been planned for internists, pediatricians, obstetri- 
cians, and other physicians interested in problems 
related to iron therapy. Total enrollment will be 
limited. Only those who have registered in advance 
will be admitted. For information and registration, 
write Assistant Dean, Postgraduate Medical Educa- 
tion, Yale University School of Medicine, 333 Cedar 
St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 

Dr. Schiller Honored.—Dr. Walter Schiller, Evans- 
ton, retired Chicago and New York pathologist, 
originator of the Schiller test for the detection of 
cancer of the uterus, was honored by the United 
States Section, International College of Surgeons, at 
the recent 24th annual congress in Chicago. A cer- 
tificate of recognition of his outstanding work was 
presented to him at a luncheon in the Palmer House. 
Because of illness, the award was received for him 
by Mrs. Schiller. Dr. Schiller was professor of path- 
ology at the University of Vienna before coming to 
the United States 20 years ago. 


Chicago 
Annual Lectureship.—Phi Delta Epsilon Fraternity’s 
11th annual lectureship will be given this year by 
Dr. Albert Dorfman, professor of pediatrics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, The School of Medicine, and 
director of La Rabida Sanitarium. On Nov. 2, 1 
p. m., Dr. Dorfman will present “Medical and Bio- 
logical Implications of Connective Tissue” at the 
Chicago Medical School’s Kling Auditorium, Mt. 
Physicians are invited to send to this department items of news of 
general interest, for le, those relating to society activities, new 


hospitals, education, and public health. Programs should be received 
at least three weeks before the date of meeting. 


Sinai Hospital. On Nov. 3, 4 p. m., he will speak on 
“The Metabolism of Mucopolysaccharides and Dis- 
turbances in Gargoylism” at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School’s Thorne Hall. Dr. Dorfman’s 
final lecture will be held on Nov. 4, 1 p. m., at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine in Room 
221, DMP Building, when he will present “The 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Rheumatic Fever.” 


Exhibit of Medical Books.—Books which laid the 
foundation for modern day medicine are on display 
in a new exhibit at the Harper Memorial Library of 
the University of Chicago. The exhibition was 
organized in honor of Dr. Morris Fishbein. The 
“Great Works in Medicine” exhibition ranges from 
16th century essays on self medication to Edward 
Jenner's description of his work in creating the 
smallpox vaccine. The exhibit is open to the public. 
Many of the books were presented by Dr. and Mrs. 
Fishbein to the University of Chicago. Supplement- 
ing these books are selections from the Library’s 
other rare medical collections. One of the rarest 
books represented in the exhibit is that of a 16th 
century Spanish physician, Michael Servitus. The 
exhibition is grouped in sections devoted to sig- 
nificant works in anatomy, medicine, obstetrics, 
pathology, and surgery. 


LOUISIANA 

Centennial for State University.—Louisiana State 
University will celebrate its 100th anniversary 
during the academic year 1959-1960 with a series 
of events “commemorating the university's accom- 
plishments in scholarship and public service.” The 
centennial observance formally begins on Oct. 22 
with a two-day program dedicating the university's 
3.5-million-dollar library completed in 1958. Feat- 
ured programs throughout the school year include a 
series of banquets and symposiums on commerce 
and industry, education, law and medicine, science 
and engineering, and agriculture; four lectures in a 
humanities series; and an address by U. S. Senator 
Russell Long of Louisiana at the annual spring 
honors day convocation in April. Endowed by fed- 
eral land grants of 1806, 1811, and 1827, LSU was 
established by the state constitution of 1845 and 
opened its doors for instruction Jan. 2, 1860, as the 
Louisiana State Seminary of Learning. The univer- 
sity’s greatest period of growth came following a 
“greater University” movement which began in 
1914 with demands for enlarged agricultural facili- 
ties. The present campus was completed in 1932. 
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Other campuses include the School of Medicine 
(established in 1931) and an undergraduate liberal 
arts division (established in 1958) in New Orleans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Laboratories for Mental Research.—A gift of one 
million dollars from the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Memorial Foundation for the establishment of the 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Laboratories for Research on 
Mental Retardation at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, was announced. Of this gift one- 
half will be spent for the construction of these lab- 
oratories and the other half will serve as an endow- 
ment to provide continuing operating funds. This is 
the first of the endowed scientific researchships 
planned under the anniversary program in observ- 
ance of the 150th birthday of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in 1961. The new laboratories will 
be concerned with the causes, treatment, and pre- 
vention of diseases of the brain occurring during 
infancy and childhood, and will be directed by Dr. 
Raymond D. Adams, Bullard Professor of Neuro- 
pathology, Harvard Medical School. 


NEBRASKA 

Annual Assembly in Omaha.—The 27th annual as- 
sembly of the Omaha Midwestern Clinical Society 
will be held Nov. 2-5 at the Civic Auditorium, 
Omaha. The program includes the following guest 
speakers: Dr. Simon Rodbard, Buffalo; Dr. Louis 
M. Hellman, Brooklyn; Dr. Sumner S. Cohen, Oak 
Terrace, Minn.; Dr. David W. Kramer, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Leo Alexander, Boston; Dr. Roscoe J. 
Kennedy, Cleveland; Dr. Claude E. Welch, Boston; 
Dr. William J. Engel, Cleveland; Dr. Claude N. 
Lambert, Chicago; Dr. John T. Reynolds, Chicago; 
and Dr. Lawson Wilkins, Baltimore. Three panel 
discussions are planned: Antibiotics—Complications 
of Indiscriminate Use, Shock—Resuscitation and 
First Aid Survival Management, and Common Frac- 
tures. A symposium, “This Is What's New,” is also 
planned. Informal discussions, scientific and tech- 
nical exhibits, and motion pictures are arranged. 
For information, write Dr. John H. Brush, 1613 
Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha 2. 


NEW JERSEY 

Encephalitis Epidemic.—The number of reported 
deaths in an epidemic of encephalitis in southern 
and central New Jersey rose to 18 Sept. 30. Dr. 
Roscoe P. Kandle, state health commissioner, stated 
that the epidemic was declining. The New Jersey 
State Health Department reported 28 suspected 
cases of eastern equine encephalitis, with one sus- 
pected case reported from the northern town of 
Paramus. The department said five of the total cases 
were definitely confirmed as encephalitis. Of these, 
four were fatal. 
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Physicians Meet in Jersey City.—The 14th regional 
meeting of the American College of Physicians will 
be held in Murdoch Hall, Jersey City Medical Cen- 
ter, Jersey City, Nov. 11. The program will be pri- 
marily clinical and will be presented by faculty 
members of the department of medicine, Seton Hall 
College of Medicine. The program will be mod- 
erated by Dr. Harold J. Jeghers, Jersey City, 
chairman of the department. Eleven papers are 
scheduled. Dr. Howard P. Lewis, Portland, Ore., 
president of the college, will be guest speaker at 
the evening dinner session. For information, write 
Dr. Louis L. Perkel, 131 Kensington Ave., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 


NEW YORK 

New York City 

Award Rehabilitation Fellowship to Colombian 
Physician.—The awarding of the Bell Greve Me- 
morial Fellowship for Rehabilitation to a physician 
from Colombia was announced by Dr. George G. 
Deaver, professor of rehabilitation, College of Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. The Colombian physician 
is Dr. Carlos Mora—Mora, of Bogota. Dr. Mora- 
Mora is currently undertaking postgraduate training 
in orthopedic surgery at the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, Warm Springs, Ga. His training under 
the Bell Greve fellowship will begin July 1, 1960, 
and will be undertaken at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center. The Bell Greve 
Foundation was established by the World Rehabili- 
tation Fund in cooperation with the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples to honor the 
memory of Miss Bell Greve, who served as Secre- 
tary General of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples. The Colombian affiliate of the 
international society is the Instituto Colombiano de 
Rehabilitacion para Ninos Invalidos and its national 
secretary is Mrs. Elvira de Saldarriaga. Since Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, director of the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, visited Co- 
lombia in 1955, 10 trainees, including physicians, 
physical therapists, nurses, and brace makers from 
Colombia have undertaken long-term postgraduate 
training in rehabilitation at the institute. 


OHIO 

Visiting Professor—Loren C. Eiseley, Ph.D., of 
Philadelphia, will serve this fall as the second visit- 
ing professor of the philosophy of science in the 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine. Dr. 
Eiseley, University of Pennsylvania anthropologist, 
will be at Cincinnati University Oct. 19 through 
Nov. 5. He will give a series of free public lectures 
on the general theme, “Man’s Quest for Certainty.” 
Arrangements for his visit are being made by Dr. 
Charles D. Aring, director, department of neu- 
rology. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Organize Physicians Art Association.—The first ex- 
hibition of the newly organized Pennsylvania Phy- 
sicians Art Association will be shown Oct. 20-23 at 
the 109th annual session of The Medical Society of 
the State of Pennsylvania in the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, with examples of oils, water 
colors, drawings, photographs, sculptures, and 
crafts created by physicians from all sections of the 
state. Headed by Dr. Lewis M. Johnson, Lancaster, 
president of the American Physicians Art Associa- 
tion, the group will hold its first organization meet- 
ing during the Pittsburgh showing. Temporary 
officers of the Pennsylvania Physicians Art Associa- 
tion include Dr. Johnson, chairman; and Drs. Harry 
T. Kessler, David Budin, and Helen Ryan, of Phila- 
delphia; Julius I. Newmark, New Castle; William 
E. B. Hall, Chambersburg; and Raymond M. Lauer, 
York. 


Philadelphia 

Annual Lectureship.—The ninth annual Pemberton 
Memorial Lectureship, “The Benefits, Limitations 
and Problems of the Treatment of Rheumatoid 
Arthritis with Corticosteroids, Gold Salts and Sali- 
cylates: Analysis of 10 Years Study,” will be given at 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society Building, 
Oct. 28, 8:15 p. m., by Dr. Richard H. Freyberg, 
professor of clinical medicine, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York City. The lectureship 
is under the joint sponsorship of the Eastern Penn- 


sylvania chapter of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, the Philadelphia Rheumatism Society, 
and the arthritis section of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society. 


GENERAL 

Meeting Cancelled.—The International College of 
Surgeons announced that the Mid-Atlantic meeting 
of the United States Section, International College 
of Surgeons, scheduled to be held at Hot Springs, 
Va., Nov. 16-18, has been cancelled. 


Meeting on Preventive Medicine.—The American 
College of Preventive Medicine will meet Oct. 21-22 
in Atlanti: City, N. J. The third annual lectureship 
on prevem:/e medicine will be given the evening 
of Oct. 21 by Dr. Thomas Francis Jr., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., entitled, “Research in Preventive Medicine: 
Now and Then.” Included in the scientific program 
are the following papers: 
Occupational Health—A Challenge for Local Health Depart- 
ments, Dr. Huntington Williams, Baltimore. 
Smoking and Disease, Dr. Abraham M. Lilienfeld, Baltimore. 
An Epidemiological View of Mental Disorders, Dr. Ernest M. 
Gruenberg, New York City. 


For information, write Dr. John J. Wright, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, American College of Preventive 
Medicine, P. O. Box 1267, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Prevalence of Poliomyelitis.—According to the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, the following num- 
ber of reported cases of poliomyelitis occurred in 
the United States, its territories and possessions in 
the weeks ended as indicated: 


Sept. 19, 1950 
Sept. 20 
Paralytie Total 1958 
Area Type Cases Total 
New England States 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

East North Central States 


Indiana oe 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central States 
Minnesota 


South Atlantic States 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
East South Central States 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
.Viabama 
Mississippi 
West South Central States 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


& 


Mountain States 
Montana 


Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Pacific States 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


‘Territories and Possessions 
Puerto Rico 


Total 32 515 


Annual Meeting of Industrial Hygiene.—The Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation will hold its 24th annual 
meeting at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Oct. 
28-29. The program is arranged for engineering, 
legal, medical, chemical-toxicological, and manage- 
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ment conferences, with a joint engineering-legal 
conference planned for Oct. 28. Chairmen of the 
various conferences will be Philip Drinker, Sc.D., 
Boston; Lawrence A. Coleman, Allied Chemical 
Corporation; Dr. Adolph G. Kammer, Pittsburgh; 
Anna M. Baetjer, Sc.D., Baltimore; William P. 
Yant, Sc.D., Mine Safety Appliances Company; and 
Dr. Norbert J. Roberts, New York City. Advanced 
registration is requested. For information and regis- 
tration, write the Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 


Southeastern Meeting of Physicians.—The Ameri- 
can College of Physicians Southeastern Regional 
Meeting, for Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Cuba, will be held at the Hotel 
Columbia, Columbia, S. C., Oct. 30-31. Presiding at 
the opening session will be Dr. Orlando B. Mayer, 
Columbia, governor for South Carolina, and Dr. 
Carlos F. Cardenas, Havana, governor for Cuba. 
The program includes a total of 20 papers. Hon- 
ored guest at the meeting will be Dr. Howard P. 
Lewis, Portland, Ore., president of the college, who 
will present an address at the banquet Oct. 30, 
8 p. m. Entertainment includes golfing and fishing, 
and a ladies’ program is arranged. Registration fee 
is $10. For information, write the American College 
of Physicians, 4200 Pine Street, Philadelphia 4. 


Meeting of Obstetricians and Gynecologists.—Dis- 
trict IV of the American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists will hold its annual meeting at 
the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Oct. 30-31. The Miami Obstetric and Gyneco- 
logical Society will be the host. The district com- 
prises the District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. The 
scientific program will consist of 16 papers and two 
panels. Dr. William N. Thornton Jr., Charlottesville, 
Va., chairman of District IV, will call the meeting 
to order. Dr. Ralph W. Jack, Miami, president of 
the Florida Medical Association and second vice- 
president of ACOG, will give the address of wel- 
come. A dinner meeting of the advisory council the 
evening of Oct. 29, will be preceded by a patio 
party. For information, write Dr. Thornton at the 
University of Virginia School of Medicine, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Cardiology Meeting in Philadelphia.—The eighth 
interim meeting of the American College of Car- 
diology will be held Oct. 23-25 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. The scientific pro- 
gram will include 16 fireside conferences the morn- 
ing of Oct. 23. On Oct. 25, a symposium, “Cardiac 
Resuscitation,” will be moderated by Dr. Osler A. 
Abbott, Atlanta, Ga., president of the college, and 
by Dr. Ernest Craige, Chapel Hill, N. C., and a 
second symposium, “Mechanical Methods of As- 
sistance to the Failing Circulation,” will be mod- 
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erated by Dr. Abbott. Dr. Pierre M. Galletti, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, will present “Physiologic 
Principles of Partial Extracorporeal Circulation.” 
For information, write the American College of 
Cardiology, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 


Meeting on Tropical Medicine in Indianapolis.— 
The eighth annual meeting of the American Society 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene will be held 
Oct. 28-31 at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. The 
scientific program includes 74 papers and partici- 
pants from Mexico, India, Guatemala, Japan, Korea, 
Colombia, and Nigeria. Tours of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical School and the Lilly Research 
Laboratories are planned for the morning of Oct. 
28. The presidential address, by Dr. Lewis W. 
Hackett, Berkeley, Calif., will follow presentation 
of the Bailey K. Ashford Award at the annual din- 
ner, Oct. 30, 7 p. m. A motion-picture session and 
commercial and scientific exhibits are arranged. A 
ladies’ program is planned. For information, write 
Dr. Rolla B. Hill Jr., 3575 St. Gaudens Rd., Miami 
33, Fla., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Postgraduate Caribbean Cruise.—New York Medi- 
cal College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, 
New York City, will sponsor a 15-day postgraduate 
cruise to the Caribbean in conjunction with its 
centennial celebration. Dr. Linn J. Boyd, director 
of the division of graduate studies, states that the 
cruise will leave New York Feb. 25, 1960, and visit 
St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Kings- 
ton, and Havana, spending six days in these ports 
of call and nine days at sea, aboard the S. S. Han- 
seatic, a vessel owned by the Hamburg Atlantic 
Line, West Germany. Sessions of three hours held 
each morning while at sea and during one after- 
noon will include lectures, clinical pathological 
conferences, lantern slide projections and films and 
will comprise 30 hours of instructions. Physicians 
may be accompanied by their wives. For informa- 
tion, write the Division of Graduate Studies, New 
York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, Fifth Avenue at 106th Street, New 
York 29. 


CORRECTIONS 
Bishydroxycoumarin Toxicity—On page 2182 of 
the Aug. 29 issue, right-hand column, the sentence 
beginning on line 5 should read “Medication at 
discharge included bishydroxycoumarin, 50 mg. 
orally every day.” 


Dr. Littig’s Father Was Section Chairman.—The 
statement in the obituary of Dr. Lawrence V. Lit- 
tig, Sept. 26, page 447, that he was chairman of the 
Section on Hospitals of the American Medical As- 
sociation in 1916-1917 was erroneous. It was Dr. 
Littig’s father, Dr. Lawrence W. Littig, who died 
in 1918. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
AND 
LICENSURE 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL FOR FOREIGN MEDICAL 
GRADUATES, INC. 


Educational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates: Sta- 
tions around the world. March 16, 1960 and Sept. 21, 
1960. Exec. Director, Dr. Dean F. Smiley, 1710 Orrington 
Ave., Evanston, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


National Board of Medical Examiners: Part I, Various Cities, 
June 21-22 and Sept. 7-8. Part II, Various Cities, April 
19-20. Applications must be received at least six weeks 
before the date of the examination. Exec. Sec., Dr. John 
P. Hubbard, 133 South 36th St., Philadelphia. 


BOARDS OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


ALABAMA: Examination. Montgomery, June 21-23, 1960. 
Sec., Dr. D. G. Gill, State Office Bldg., Montgomery. 
ALasKA:* On application in Anchorage or Fairbanks. Sec., 

Dr. W. M. Whitehead, 172 South Franklin St., Juneau. 

ArKANSAS:* Examination and Reciprocity. Little Rock, Nov. 
5-6, Sec., Dr. Joe Verser, Harrisburg. 

Cauirornia: Written. Sacramento, October 19-22, Oral. San 
Francisco, November 14. Oral and Clinical. San Francisco, 
Nov. 15. Sec., Dr. Louis E. Jones, Room 536, 1020 N 
Street, Sacramento. 

Cotorapo:* Examination. Denver, Dec. 8-9. Reciprocity. 
Denver, Oct. 14. Exec. Sec., Miss Mary M. McConnell, 
715 Republic Bldg., 1612 Tremont Place, Denver 2. 

Connecticut:* Examination. Hartford, Nov. 10-12. Sec. to 
the Board, Dr. Stanley B. Weld, 160 St. Ronan St., New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE: Examination. Dover, Jan. 12-14. Endorsement. 
Dover, Jan. 21. Sec., Dr. Joseph S. McDaniel, Professional 
Bldg., Dover. 

District or Co.tumsia:* Examination. Washington, Dec. 
14-15. Reciprocity. Washington, Sept. 14. Deputy Direc- 
tor, Mr. Paul Foley, 1740 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, 

Fiorwa:* Examination. Miani Beach, Nov. 22-24. Sec., 
Dr. Homer L. Pearson, 901 N.W. 17th St., Miami 36. 
Guam: Subject to Call. Act. Sec., Dr. F. L. Conklin, Agana. 
Hawau: Examination. Honolulu, Jan. 11-12. Sec., Dr. I. L. 

Tilden, 1020 Kapiolani St., Honolulu. 

Ipano: Examination and Reciprocity. Boise, Jan. 11, 12, 13. 
Exec. Sec., Mr. Armand L, Bird, 364 Sonna Bldg., Boise. 

INDIANA: Examination, Indianapolis, June 1960. Reciprocity. 
Indianapolis, fourth Wednesday of each month. Ex. Sec., 
Miss Ruth V. Kirk, 538 K. of P. Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Kansas:* Examination and Reciprocity. Kansas City, Jan. 
15-16. Sec., Dr. F. J. Nash, New Brotherhood Bldg., 
Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Examination. Frankfort, Dec. 14-15. Asst, Sec., 
Mrs. Ray Wunderlich, 620 South Third St., Louisville 2. 

Louistana: Examination and Reciprocity. New Orleans, 
Dec. 3-5. Sec., Dr. Edwin H. Lawson, 930 Hibernia Bank 
Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

Maine: Examination and Reciprocity. Portland, Nov. 10. 
Sec., Dr. Stephen A. Cobb, Stanford. 

MaryLanD: Examination. Baltimore, Dec. 8-11, Sec., Dr. 
Frank K. Morris, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1. 

MassacuusEtts: Examination. Boston, Jan. 12-15, Sec., Dr. 
David W. Wallwork, Room 37, State House, Boston, 
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MicuicaNn:* Examination. Lansing, Oct. 26-28. Ex. Sec., Dr. 
E. C. Swanson, 118 Stevens T. Mason Bldg., Lansing. 
Mrinnesora:* Examination. Jackson, June 1960, Reciprocity. 

Jackson, Dec. 7, Sec., Dr. A. L. Gray, Old Capitol, Jackson. 

Mrinnesora:* Examination and Reciprocity. St. Paul, Oct. 
20-22. Sec., Dr. F. H. Magney, 230 Lowry Medical Arts 
Bldg., St. Paul 2. 

Nesraska:* Examination. Omaha, June 13-15, 1960. Dir., 
Bureau of Examining Boards, Room 1009, State Capitol 
Bldg., Lincoln 9. 

New Jersey: Examination. Trenton, Oct. 20-23 and Jan. 19- 
22. Reciprocity. Monthly, Sec., Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, 28 
West State St., Trenton. 

New Mexico:* Examination and Reciprocity. Santa Fe, 
Nov. 16-17. Sec., Dr. C. Derbyshire, 227 East Palace 
Ave., Santa Fe. 

New York: Examination, Albany, Buffalo, New York and 
Syracuse, Dec. 8-11. Sec., Dr, Stiles D. Ezell, 23 South 
Pearl St., Albany. 

Nortu Dakota: Examination. Grand Forks, Jan. 6-8, Reci- 
procity. Grand Forks, Jan. 9. Sec., Dr. C. J. Glaspel, Box 
228, Grafton. 

Onto: Examination, Columbus, Dec, 15-17, Endorsement. 
Columbus, Oct. 5. Sec., Dr. H. M. Platter, 21 W. Broad 
St., Columbus 15. 

Orecon:* Examination. Portland, Oct. 22-24, Ex. Sec., Mr. 
Howard I. Bobbitt, 609 Failing Bldg., Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Examination. Philadelphia, January. Sec., 
Mrs. Margaret G. Steiner, Box 911, Harrisburg. 

Texas:* Examination. Fort Worth, Dec. 3-5. Sec., Dr. M. H. 
Crabb, 1714 Medical Arts Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

Uran: Examination, Salt Lake City, July 6-8. Reciprocity. 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 17. Director, Mr. Frank E. Lees, 324 
State Office Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. 

Vincinta: Examination and Reciprocity. Richmond, Dec. 
2-4, Address: Board of Medical Examiners, 631 First St. 
S. W., Roanoke. 

VinGIn IsLanps: Examination. Charlotte Amalie, Nov. 12-13. 
Sec., Dr. Benjamin Nath, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 

WaASsHINGTON:* Examination, Seattle, Jan. 11-13. Administra- 
tor, Professional Division, Capitol Bldg., Olympia. 

West Viacinia: Examination. Charleston, January. Sec., Dr. 
Newman H. Dyer, State Office Bldg., No. 3, Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin:* Examination. Madison, Jan. 14-16. Reciprocity. 
Madison, Oct. 23. Sec., Dr. Thomas W. Tormey, Jr., 1140 
State Office Building, 1 West Wilson St., Madison. 


BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC SCIENCES 

Avaska: Examination and Reciprocity. Juneau, November. 
Sec., Dr. R. Harrison Leer, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

District or Examination. Washington, Nov. 
23-24. Deputy Director, Mr. Paul Foley, 1740 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington 6. 

Fiorwa: Examination. Gainesville, Nov. 7. Sec., Mr. M. W. 
Emmel, Box 340, Gainesville. 

Kansas: Examination. Pittsburg, Nov. 6-7. Sec., Dr. Leon 
C. Heckert, Kansas State College, Pittsburg. 

New Mexico: Examination, Santa Fe, Oct. 18, Reciprocity. 
Santa Fe, Oct. 7. Sec., Mrs. M. Cantrell, P, O. Box 1522, 
Santa Fe. 

Ruove Istanp: Examination, Providence, Nov. 18. Reciproc- 
ity. Providence, Nov. 4. Administrator, Mr. Thomas B. 
Casey, 366 State Office Bldg., Providence. 

Soutn Dakota: Examination. Vermillion, Dec. 4-5. Dr. 
Gregg M. Evans, 310 East 15th St., Yankton. 

Wasuincton: Examination. Seattle, Jan. 6-7. Sec., Mr. Thom- 
as A, Carter, Capitol Bldg., Olympia. 

Wisconsin: Examination. Milwaukee, Dec. 5. Sec., Mr. Wm. 
H. Barber, 621 Ranson St., Ripon. 


*Basic Science Certificate required. 
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DEATHS 


Beach, Channing Elias, Buffalo, N. Y.; University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1905; died July 22, 
aged 88. 


Braunlin, Carl Gustave, Portsmouth, Ohio; Miami 
Medical College, Cincinnati, 1909; member of the 
American Academy of General Practice; past-presi- 
dent of the Hempstead Academy of Medicine; 
associated with the Portsmouth General Hospital, 
where he died July 9, aged 75. 


Brown, Hadley Cyprian, E] Reno, Okla.; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, School of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois, 1900; past- 
president of the Canadian County Medical Society; 
veteran of World War I; associated with the Park 
View Hospital, where he died July 14, aged 83. 


Bussell, James Alexander ® Rochelle, Ga.; Atlanta 
Medical College, 1893; died July 15, aged 86. 


Cahill, George Francis ® New York City; born in 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 1, 1890; Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, 1911; interned at 
the Bellevue Hospital, where he was later on the 
staff; resident surgeon at the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital; at one time 
on the faculty of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School; since 1955 professor emeritus of urology, 
for many years professor of urology at the Colum- 
bia University College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
where he joined the faculty in 1917 as an instructor 
in urology; served as president and trustee of the 
American Board of Urology; past-president of the 
Society of Clinical Urology and the American 
Urological Association; member of the Interna- 
tional Society of Urology and in 1952 president of 
the ninth congress in New York City; member of 
the American Association of Genito-Urinary Sur- 
geons, Industrial Medical Association, Harvey So- 
ciety, New York Academy of Medicine, Sigma Rho 
Sigma, and the New York Urological and Surgical 
Society; fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, of which he was a governor, New York 
Academy of Sciences, and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; served over- 
seas during World War I; together with Dr. Meyer 
M. Melicow, received a gold medal for their ex- 
hibit on “Tumors of the Adrenal Gland” at the 
100th anniversary meeting of the American Medical 
Association, and the exhibit was awarded first 
prize by the American Urological Association; in 
1948 received the Trimble Medal from the Mary- 
land Medical and Surgical Society; consulting 
urologist, and from 1946 to 1949 president of the 


® Indicates Member of the American Medical Association. 


medical board of the Presbyterian Hospital, where 
for many years he was director of the J. Bentley 
Squier Urological Clinic, which he helped to build 
up; from 1946 to 1952 member of the special ad- 
visory committee of the Veterans Administration; 
consulting urologist, Vanderbilt Clinic, New York 
Orthopedic Dispensary and Hospital in New York 
City, Tuxedo Memorial Hospital in Tuxedo Park, 
and the Yonkers (N. Y.) General Hospital; consult- 
ing surgeon at the Willard Parker Hospital; served 
as director of urology at the Francis Delafield Hos- 
pital; among his major contributions was his classi- 
fication of tumors of the adrenals and, with Dr. 
Marcel Goldenberg, the initiation of a test for 
pheochromocytoma; in 1956 received an honorary 
doctor of science degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity; died in the Harkness Pavilion of the Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center July 24, aged 69. 


Carter, Carl Estes ® Austin, Texas; Baylor Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Dallas, 1924; member of 
the American Academy of General Practice; vet- 
eran of World War I; associated with the Bracken- 
ridge, Seton, St. David’s, and Holy Cross hospitals; 
a director of Texas State Bank; died July 21, 
aged 73. 


Clark, Dwight Edwin ® Chicago; born in Mount 
Eaton, Ohio, July 28, 1910; University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, N. Y., 
1937; since July, 1958, chairman of the department 
of surgery, in 1951 appointed professor of surgery, 
and in 1947 associate professor at the University of 
Chicago, where from 1937 to 1944 he was a surgi- 
cal intern, fellow, resident, and instructor in the 
university clinics; member of the founders group of 
the American Board of Surgery; member of the 
American Surgical Association, Society of Univer- 
sity Surgeons, Central Society for Clinical Research, 
American Goiter Association, Society of Experimen- 
tal Biology and Medicine, American Association of 
Cancer Research, Chicago Surgical Society, Insti- 
tute of Medicine of Chicago, Sigma Xi, and Alpha 
Omega Alpha; fellow and member of the board of 
overnors of the American College of Surgeons; 
_ice-president of the Society of Nuclear Medicine; 
served in the U. S. Army Medical Corps from 1944 
to 1947, assigned to the Manhattan Project, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., part of the period as chief of surgery 
and commanding officer of the corps’ hospital at 
Oak Ridge; his work centered on research and 
clinical use of radioactive iodine in the treatment 
of diseases of the thyroid, including cancer; senior 
attending surgeon and secretary of the department 
at the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, where he 
died July 24, aged 48. 
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Cooley, Judson Cassius ® Sandy Lake, Pa.; Jeffer- 
son Medical College of Philadelphia, 1897; died in 
the Mercer Cottage Hospital in Mercer July 23, 
aged 86. 


Crowell, Isabel, Monrovia, Calif.; University of 
Southern California School of Medicine, Los An- 
geles, 1906; served on the staff of the Los Angeles 
County Hospital in Los Angeles; died in the Alta 
Vista Hospital in Pasadena July 23, aged 79. 


Darnall, Rolland Fulton @ Little Rock, Ark.; Medi- 
cal College of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1895; member 
of the American Psychiatric Association; past-presi- 
dent of the Pulaski County Medical Society; for- 
merly associated with the Arkansas State Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases; served as medical superin- 
tendent of the Salasco Sanitarium School; on the 
staffs of the St. Vincent Infirmary and Arkansas 
Baptist Hospital; died July 20, aged 87. 


Draughn, Duncan McInnis ® Moore Haven, Fla.; 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 
1913; veteran of World War I; died in Arlington, 
Va., July 16, aged 72. 


Dresel, Irmgard @ Far Hills, N. J.; Ludwig—Maxi- 
milians—Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, Miin- 
chen, Bavaria, Germany, 1920; on the staff of the 
All Souls Hospital in Morristown, where she died 
July 23, aged 63. 


O’Donoghue, Archibald Fairbairn ® Sioux City, 
Iowa; State University of Iowa College of Medi- 
cine, Iowa City, 1919; specialist certified by the 
American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery; member 
of the Clinical Orthopaedic Society and the Amer- 
ican Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons; fellow of 
the International College of Surgeons and the 
American College of Surgeons; member of the 
staffs of the Methodist, St. Joseph Mercy, and St. 
Vincent’s hospitals; in 1944 received an honorary 
doctor of science degree from Morningside Col- 
lege; died in the University Hospital, Iowa City, 
July 26, aged 63. 

Pope, Herbert Lee ® Knoxville, Tenn.; University 
of Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 1926; 
member of the American Psychiatric Association; 
veteran of World War II; associated with the East- 
ern State Hospital; died in the Fort Sanders Pres- 
byterian Hospital July 14, aged 57. 


Sawyer, Edward Keyes, Malden, Mass.; Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, 1899; died in the Malden 
Hospital July 22, aged 90. 


Schoolfield, Edward Raymond @ Bucyrus, Ohio; 
Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1899; veteran 
of World War I; on the staff of the Bucyrus City 
Hospital; died July 18, aged 82. 


Schutte, Raymond Grover ® Kenton, Ohio; Ohio 
State University College of Medicine, Columbus, 
1915; fellow of the International College of Sur- 
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geons and the American College of Surgeons; 
associated with the Hardin Memorial and San 
Antonio hospitals; veteran of World War I; died 
at Bass Lake, Interlochen, Mich., July 18, aged 71. 


Sharrer, Gerald Leslie ® Aurora, Ill.; Loyola Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Chicago, 1938; veteran 
of World War II; interned at St. Francis Hospital 
in Evanston, IIl.; died July 23, aged 51. 


Sheffield, Harry Joseph @ Frankfort, N. Y.; Syra- 
cuse University College of Medicine, 1904; past- 
president of the Herkimer County Medical Society; 
served one term as coroner of Herkimer County; 
retired health officer; associated with the Ilion 
(N. Y.) Hospital; director of the Citizens Bank; died 
July 19, aged 79. 


Stevens, Harry Harrington ® Yonkers, N. Y.; Co- 
lumbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York City, 1905; also a graduate in 
pharmacy; served as school physician in Tuckahoe; 
for many years associated with the Lawrence Hos- 
pital in Bronxville; died in Knoxville, Tenn., July 
18, aged 80. 


Tartikoff, George ® Brooklyn; University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine and College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1939; specialist cer- 
tified by the American Board of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; instructor of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the State University of New York Downstate 
Medical Center College of Medicine; associated 
with the Maimonides, Coney Island, and Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital; died in the Maimonides 
Hospital July 22, aged 45. 


Thiessen, Edward Herman @ Kansas City, Mo.; 
University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas 
City, 1921; member of the executive staff of St. 
Luke’s Hospital; died July 15, aged 63. 


Thomas, Luther Allen ® Painted Post, N. Y.; Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Medicine, 1906; also 
a graduate in pharmacy; past-president of the 
Steuben County Medical Society; associated with 
the Corning Hospital, where he was president of 
the board of directors; president of the First Na- 
tional Bank; died in the Corning (N. Y.) Hospital 
July 18, aged 78. 


Thorn, Edwin Charles ® Greenfield, Mass.; Uni- 
versity of Vermont College of Medicine, Burling- 
ton, 1933; member of the American Academy of 
General Practice; served an internship and resi- 
dency at Stamford (Conn.) Hospital; secretary- 
treasurer of the Franklin District Medical Society; 
died July 19, aged 53. 


Vance, W. Brooks ® New York City; University 
of Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, 1923; 
fellow of the American College of Chest Physi- 
cians; associated with Lenox Hill and St. Clare’s 
hospitals; died Aug. 2, aged 60. 
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FRANCE 


International Federation for Medical Electronics.— 
At the Second International Conference on Medical 
Electronics in Paris in June the International Fed- 
eration for Medical Electronics was formed. Its 
object is to encourage the development and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge in medical electronics through- 
out the world. To do this the federation will sponsor 
international congresses at regular intervals, collect 
and publish literature, and encourage research in 
medical electronics. Professor Grashchenkov, vice- 
president of the World Health Organization, an- 
nounced that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations had passed a resolution calling on the 
secretary general to make plans for an International 
World Health Year. He also said that medical 
electronics had already made great strides in diag- 
nosis, therapy, and research. 


Space Flight.—-At the same meeting, Milton 
Berkowitz and others stated that to make space 
flight safe for human travelers it is essential to know 
what physiological effects will be produced by the 
launching and subsequent orbiting and return of 
space vehicles. The first manned space vehicles will 
therefore contain electronic apparatus for auto- 
matically monitoring and transmitting to the ground 
physiological information on the “pilot's” respira- 
tion, blood pressure, and skin temperature from 
which his body condition and reactions to unusual 
stresses will be seen immediately. Such information 
will also be necessary for the future design of space 
vehicles insofar as it will show what operations the 
pilot will be able to perform in the special condi- 
tions of space flight, as, for example, weightless- 
ness. 


Artificial Hearing Aids.—At the same meeting, Dr. 
André Djourno stated that when the ears of a deaf 
person are completely insensible to external sounds, 
even through bone conduction, the only possible 
way to produce the sensation of hearing is to stimu- 
late the auditory nerves in the brain directly by 
electrical signals. This entails making delicate elec- 
trical connections to the nerve fibers, but it is im- 
practical to have wires trailing from the head for 
this purpose. The speaker, therefore, has embedded 
small, sealed pick-up coils inside the deaf person’s 
head, with the wire ends connected to the appro- 
priate nerve fibers. Electrical signals are then trans- 


FOREIGN LETTERS 


The items in these letters are contributed by regular correspondents 
in the various foreign countries. 
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mitted to these coils from outside the head by elec- 
tromagnetic induction so that it is only necessary 
for the patient to remain within the influence of a 
magnetic field. Elementary sensations of hearing 
have been produced, mainly on the basis of rhythm 
and pattern. 


Muscle Amplifiers—At the same meeting, L. H. 
Montgomery and S. E. Stephenson Jr. described a 
series of muscle potential amplifiers built for such 
special purposes as control of artificial respiration 
and timing the beat of the auricles and ventricles. 
The latter is used as a supportive measure during 
transient block following cardiac surgery. The final 
application was that of controlling artificial limbs 
or prostheses by muscle potentials from the partially 
paralyzed muscle which in turn is used to operate 
a valve that controls high pressure compressed gas 
from a small tank. With the compressed gas used 
as the primary power the application of this princi- 
ple is limited only by the skill of the designer of 
the prosthetic device. 


A Swallowable Transmitter.—At the same meeting, 
Prof. H. B. Sprung described an ingestible but in- 
digestible intestinal transmitter that, in its passage 
through the intestinal tract, transmits information 
regarding pressures to which it is subjected, pres- 
sures occurring in the course of its simultaneous for- 
ward motion, position changes, variations in the 
pH of the surrounding medium, and temperature 
variations. Its use indicated that the fundus and 
corpus of the stomach served for mixing of food 
but that no measurable pressures were involved in 
the process. Position recording showed that the 
mixing of the stomach contents in the fundus was 
controlled by the motions of the diaphragm where- 
as the corpus possessed its own specific rhythmic 
motor activity. Pressures up to 200 cm. H,O were 
recorded in the pyloric antrum. The prominent 
characteristic of small intestinal activity was the 
multiperiodic pressure variation. Small intestinal 
motility was regulated by tonus increase. The pres- 
sure variations in the large intestine were of the 
single-period type. Variations in the pH of the 
upper duodenum were determined by the rhythm of 
discharges of food from the stomach. 


Echo-Encephalography.—At the same meeting, D. 
Gordon stated that ultrasonic echo techniques 
have been used for five years to detect displace- 
ments and deformities of the brain without subject- 
ing the patient to the risk and delay involved in 
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pneumography and angiography. The most constant 
echo recorded is that of a midline structure be- 
lieved to be the spectrum pellucidum. By using two 
transducers on both sides of the skull it is possible 
to compare the echo patterns from the two sides 
simultaneously. This permits small deviations from 
the midline to be demonstrated. 


INDIA 


Choline Theophyllinate for Edema.—H. N. Singh 
(Journal of the Indian Medical Association, vol. 33, 
July 16, 1959) stated that a therapeutically effective 
concentration of theophylline in the blood can be 
obtained by giving choline theophyllinate by 
mouth. With this drug injections are not necessary 
as with theophylline ethylenediamine. Gastroin- 
testinal irritation is not common after oral ad- 
ministration and side-effects are few. The author 
gave the drug to 28 patients with edema of varying 
cause. These patients were given an ordinary 
vegetarian diet with low salt content. Fluids were 
allowed as desired and choline theophyllinate was 
given in doses of 200 mg. four times a day. 

Its diuretic effect was observed in cardiac pa- 
tients in the absence of any cardiac glycosides. This 
effect was marked during the first 24 hours. It then 
showed a slight diminution and later increased. An 
average increase of 762 cc. of urine was noticed 
in the daily urinary output, in the first four days of 
therapy. There was simultaneous reduction in body 
weight, with an average of 12 lb. (5.4 kg.) being 
lost in the first four days. The average fluid intake 
in these cases was 1,618 cc. and the average urinary 
output was 2,585 cc. in the first four days. Thus, 
967 cc. of fluid was lost per day. The drug could 
be given for a long period with the maintenance of 
good diuresis. The results were best in patients 
with cardiac edema and moderately good in those 
with edema due to hypoproteinemia. Edema in 
nephritis and cirrhosis did not respond well to the 


drug. 


Drip Infusion for Anemia.—M. N. Parikh and co- 
workers (Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology of 
India, vol. 9, June, 1959) reported encouraging re- 
sults with intravenous drip infusions containing 
1 Gm. of elemental iron in the treatment of 
iron deficiency anemia during pregnancy. The 
therapy is of special value in patients who, 
for different reasons, cannot stay long in the 
hospital and cannot come repeatedly to the hospital 
for parenterally administered iron therapy. Patients 
with hemoglobin values between 4.3 and 7.2 Gm. 
and who were in the sixth to eighth month of 
pregnancy were selected for trial after the anemia 
was proved to be due to iron deficiency. An initial 
test dose of 2 cc. of a preparation containing 40 mg. 
of elemental iron was given to exclude sensitivity 
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to iron. After two or three days, a test dose of 5 cc. 
of the preparation was given. On the next morning 
an intravenous drip infusion containing 1 Gm. of 
elemental iron in 1 liter of 5% dextrose solution was 
started and run in at the rate of 45 to 60 drops per 
minute, the whole infusion taking six to eight hours 
to administer. No antihistaminics were required. 

The patients were discharged the next day, after 
another intravenous injection of 100 to 200 mg. of 
iron in those with severe anemia. The patients were 
advised to take vitamin B complex and a prepara- 
tion of protein therapy by mouth. In a series of 15 
patients so treated the average hemoglobin level 
increased from 43.9 to 70.1% in an average period 
of 27 days. The clinical improvement was equally 
striking. No serious reactions occurred. The intra- 
venous drip infusion of iron in dextrose solution 
was continued in spite of epigastric discomfort and 
vomiting, if this was unaccompanied by any other 
symptoms or change in pulse and blood pressure. 
These changes usually appeared only after 700 mg. 
of elemental iron was administered. 

Although it was intended to give 1 Gm. of iron 
to all the patients, four patients received less than 
this amount, as one patient developed vomiting, 
two refused to have the infusion for such a long 
time, and one developed hunger contractions and 
insisted on sitting up for lunch. Patients were 
encouraged to drink milk at regular intervals dur- 
ing the infusion to allay hunger. An intramuscular 
injection of 15 mg. of morphine helped to reduce 
the discomfort of lying down in one position with- 
out moving the arm for a prolonged period. Mega- 
loblastic anemia is a contraindication for intrave- 
nous iron therapy. Two patients with such a condition 
who received this therapy registered a continuous 
fall in the hemoglobin level after the injection. The 
presence of a hypoplastic bone marrow is also 
probably a contraindication to this therapy. 


Leprosy.—A survey conducted by the Mines’ Board 
of Health, Asansol, showed an alarming increase in 
the incidence of leprosy in this area. The number of 
people found to be suffering from this disease was 
5,285, of whom 1,068 were in a highly infective 
state. About 1% of school boys was found to be 
suffering from the disease. The incidence among 
miners was 0.4%. Since the survey was incomplete 
it was believed that the number of lepers in this 
subdivision must be more than 15,000. The disease 
is spreading due to inadequacy of facilities for 
segregation and treatment. 


Formation of Urinary Calculi.—P. Das (Journal of 
the Indian Medical Association, vol. 33, July 1, 1959) 
placed a sterile round piece of zinc, 3 mm. in diame- 
ter, in the urinary bladders of 53 rats through a 
suprapubic cystostomy after which the bladder was 
closed. The animals were fed a diet of wheat, milk, 
and green vegetables; a diet which is not conducive 
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to stone formation. Rats were killed at the rate of 
1 a day for three weeks after the operation and then 
the remaining 32 were killed. The sequence of 
events in the formation of these stones as observed 
in the second group showed that first the foreign 
body got attached to the bladder wall and a raised 
white speck formed at the site of attachment. By 
the fourth day, the foreign body along with this 
speck got detached and was found free in the 
bladder. A thin layer of mucus was deposited on 
the foreign body. It then gradually became covered 
with stone material and grew larger. By the 10th 
day it was thus completely covered, while small 
masses of mucoid material were occasionally seen 
partially covering the stone. 

Secondary stones were noted after the 10th day. 
The amount of stone formed around the foreign 
body in the group of 32 varied, the smallest stone 
weighing 18.8 and the largest 161 mg.; 19 also 
showed secondary stones which were usually 
smaller than the original stone and most of them 
appeared to be a mass of crystals. Their number 
varied from 1 to 18 in a single animal. Six rats 
showed a gelatinous mucoid material or coagulum 
adherent to the original stone. Microscopic exam- 
ination of the raised white speck showed inflamma- 
tory cells and a cellular homogeneous exudate. 
Calcium granules were demonstrated in this inter- 
cellular substance in one animal. The white speck 
was shown to contain polysaccharides and imbibed 
calcium in its substance. The coagulum was a 
hyaline structureless acellular mass containing 
many clear spaces (probably coagulated mucin). 
No calcium could be demonstrated. Flattened 
epithelial cells covered its surface in spots. The 
coagulum could have formed from the mucosa of 
the bladder, from the colloids of urine, or both. It 
probably acted as a layer of organic matter on 
which the crystalloids were deposited. 

In a third group of rats, the coagulum obtained 
from the rats in the first experiment was placed in 
the bladder and the animals were killed a week or 
two later. In some rats stone formation was noticed 
to have occurred in relation to the coagulum while 
in others, the coagulum had shrunk and crystals of 
stone material had deposited on its surface. The 
author concluded that the presence of a foreign 
body in the bladder initiates certain processes 
leading to the formation of stone. It not only acts 
as a nucleus for deposition of stone material but 
also starts the production of coagulum, precipitation 
of crystals, and formation of secondary stones. 


SWEDEN 


Prostaglandin.—Prostaglandin is defined as the lipid 
soluble smooth muscle-stimulating and blood pres- 
sure—lowering factor with acidic properties in semi- 
nal fluid and in extracts of some accessory genital 
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glands. Rune Eliasson (Acta physiol. scandinav. 
[supp. 158] 46:1-73, 1959) stated that the prosta- 
glandin present in seminal fluid from man was se- 
creted exclusively from seminal vesicles. There ap- 
pear to be three possible physiological functions of 
prostaglandin. It may (1) act as a chemical stimu- 
lator inducing the emptying of the accessory gen- 
ital glands, (2) be of importance for the motility 
of the spermatozoa, and (3) facilitate the migra- 
tion of spermatozoa in the female genital tract. 


Phenmetrazine for Obesity—R. W. Ettlinger 
(Opusc. med. 4:175-178, 1959) stated that many 
patients treated for obesity with phenmetrazine had 
become manic. It had also produced addiction. The 
author concluded that as the drug was so danger- 
ous from the psychiatric point of view it was grati- 
fying that it had officially been classed as a narcotic. 


Anemia in Chronic Nephropathies._The anemia in 
chronic glomerulonephritis and nephrosclerosis can 
partly be explained by a depressed erythropoiesis. 
The anemia and the depressed erythropoiesis are 
well correlated to the duration of the impairment 
of the kidney and less well to the degree of the azo- 
temia. No hemolytic signs have been proved. In a 
nephrotic kidney the above-mentioned correlation 
does not exist. A hemolytic erythropoiesis is more 
common. N. G. Nordenson (Opusc. med. 4:212-220, 
1959) investigated 104 patients with chronic glom- 
erulonephritis and nephrosclerosis, of whom 78 
had anemia and 87 had hypoplastic erythropoiesis. 
None had hemolytic erythropoiesis. Of 11 patients 
with nephrosis, 8 had anemia, 3 had hypoplastic 
erythropoiesis, 3 had normal or hyperplastic eryth- 
ropoiesis, and 5 had a morphologic, hemolytic eryth- 
ropoiesis. Of seven with chronic interstitial nephritis, 
six had anemia, one had hypoplastic erythropoiesis, 
two had normal or hyperplastic erythropoiesis, 
and four had hemolytic erythropoiesis. The 
cause of the depressed erythropoiesis is still in 
doubt. Probably there is lack of specific hemopoi- 
etins in chronic nephropathies. In acetophenetidin 
poisoning with kidney damage the etiological prob- 
lems are simpler. The treatment of the hypochro- 
mic anemia with a combination of iron, copper, and 
cobalt is probably of value in these patients. 


Silicon in Tissues.—Sigfrid Fregert (Acta dermat. 
vencreol. [supp. 42] 39:1-92, 1959) determined the 
amount of silicon in human epidermis, dermis, nail, 
and hair. The tissues were obtained from cadavers 
aged one day to 87 years without any evidence of 
skin disease and from surgical specimens. Scales 
from patients with psoriasis, exfoliative dermatitis, 
and ichthyosis were also analyzed. The mean value 
of the silicon content of epidermis was found to be 
106 mcg., of whole skin 23 mcg., of female dermis 
18 mcg., of male dermis with strong growth of hair 
25 meg., of hair 90 mcg., and of nail 56 mcg., per 
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gram of dry tissue. About 50% of the epidermal 
silicon was found in the cornified layer. About 70% 
of the total silicon content of the cornified layer but 
no more than 6% of that of the noncornified layer 
was alkali-insoluble. 

Dry scales from patients with psoriasis contained, 
on the average, 45 mcg. of silicon dioxide per gram. 
On an average, 23% of the silicon was alkali-insolu- 
ble. Dry scales from patients with exfoliative der- 
matitis contained 23 to 55 mcg. per gram, and 18 to 
36% of this silicon was alkali-insoluble. Dry ichthy- 
otic scales contained 260 to 594 mcg. per gram, and 
55 to 79% was alkali-insoluble. The author com- 
mented that as there was a large accumulation of 
silicon in the alkali-insoluble component, the silicon 
probably formed an essential part of this fraction. 
It was postulated that silicon might combine by 
cross-linking with keratins, forming an alkali-insol- 
uble component of cornified structure. In this way 
it might contribute to the solidity and chemical re- 
sistance of these structures which form a barrier of 
absorption. The fact that the silicon content was 
lower than normal in pathological epidermis with 
incomplete keratinization but higher than normal 
in pathological epidermis with superkeratinization 
also indicated its role in the keratinization process. 


Prevention of Chronic Acetophenetidin Poisoning. 
—According to Dr. Siegwan (Svenska lakartidnin- 
gen, June 18, 1959) many patients with chronic 
pyelonephritis will, when closely questioned, admit 
that they have been taking acetophenetidin over 
a long period. In Sweden it is exceptional for this 
drug to be taken alone, but there are about 30 prep- 
arations containing it, most of them requiring a 
doctor’s prescription. Those preparations in which 
the sale is unrestricted constitute a danger to the 
public health. After consultation with Dr. Siegwan 
one pharmaceutical firm withdrew the acetophen- 
etidin from Sedyl and Sedisonal, replacing it with 
N-acetyl-p-amino-phenol. The tablets thus modi- 
fied and known as Sedyl-napa and Sedisonal-napa, 
respectively, have now been tested on 42 patients 
suffering from such ailments as chronic polyarthri- 
tis, lumbago, and sciatica. In 36 of these patients 
the analgesic effect of the napa drugs was equal to 
that of the acetophenetidin compound. In two it 
was greater, and in four it was less. No toxic effects 
of any importance were observed, but two patients 
complained of slight abdominal discomfort. 


Congenital Cardiac Disease.—Increasing facility in 
the treatment of congenital heart disease associated 
with elevated pressure in the pulmonary artery has 
intensified interest in concomitant changes in the 
pulmonary vessels. In order to judge whether clo- 
sure of a ventricular septal defect or a patent 
ductus arteriosus in a given patient would lead to 
improvement, or might have a deleterious effect, 
F. Therkelsen and co-workers (Acta chir. scandinav. 
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117:174-180, 1959) reported a series of operations 
performed on 12 infants with patent ductus ar- 
teriosus and 18 with ventricular septal defects. In 
most of the latter group the method of Dammann- 
Muller was used, but in some patients open-heart 
surgery was performed. The only changes which 
seemed definitely specific for ventricular septal 
defect were intimal proliferations, which might 
also be regarded as irreversible. 

In some patients with patent ductus arteriosus 
muscular hypertrophy was seen and nearly always 
there was hyperplasia of the elastic tissue. These 
investigations suggested that the correlation be- 
tween vascular changes and pulmonary hyperten- 
sion and shunt in congenital heart disease was not 
always certain. The authors could not exclude the 
possibility that elevated pulmonary artery pressure 
might in some patients be caused solely by the 
abnormally large flow. This problem is of special 
interest, if vascular changes are to be used as a 
guide to the advisability of operation in such 
patients. 


“Community” Type Hospital for Mental Patients.— 
An 800-bed hospital for the care of mental patients 
built along entirely new lines was recently inaugu- 
rated by King Gustaf Adolf at Gullberna in south- 
ern Sweden. Five similar hospitals will be built 
within the next few years. On a peninsula on the 
Baltic Sea, in the district called “the Garden of 
Sweden,” an area of about 125 acres has been 
transformed into a small ordinary community with- 
out bars and barriers. The hospital pavilions are 
located in the idyllic park and there is a commu- 
nity center with stores, cafeterias, barber shops, 
and a theater. It gives the impression of a small 
modern community or a tourist resort. As part of 
the therapy patients work in the hospital gardens 
and in different types of workshops. There are 
hobby rooms and a library. There is also opportu- 
nity for swimming and other outdoor activities. The 
impression of an ordinary community is empha- 
sized by the fact that the patients do not wear hos- 
pital uniforms. Both men and women patients are 
accommodated in 12 pavilions, most of which are 
two-story houses. No ward has more than six beds. 
Each department has a dining room and a sitting 
room of its own where visitors can be received. 
There are no long, depressing corridors, and the 
furnishings as well as the walls are in light and gray 
hues. The staff consists of 7 doctors, 320 nurses 
and attendants, and 72 other employees, or one 
staff member for every two patients. 


Why Strict Dieting for Diabetes?—Dr. S. Johnsson 
(Nordisk medicin, June 25, 1959) presented statis- 
tics indicating that the risk of renal and retinal 
complications in diabetics may be reduced by strict 
adherence to an appropriate diet. His series con- 
sisted of 54 patients who developed diabetes before 
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the age of 40 between 1922 and 1935, and 105 
similar patients from the period 1936 to 1945. 
During the first of these periods dieting was strict- 
ly enforced with a view to keeping glycosuria be- 
low a certain level. After 1936 these precautions 
were progressively relaxed, with the patients being 
on a comparatively normal diet as long as they 
were free of glycosuria. Involvement of the kidneys 
was seven times more frequent in the second than 
in the first period. Involvement of the retina was 
also more frequent in the second period. .Insulin 
coma and other insulin mishaps were more frequent 
in the first period, but they seem to have had no 
part in the provocation of the late complications of 
diabetes. It is justifiable when necessary to raise 
the insulin dose from once to twice a day, and 
among the eight patients in the first period with a 
record of more than 20 insulin comas not one 
showed evidence of renal disease. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Environmental Hazards of Pregnancy.—At the 15th 
British Congress of Obstetrics and Gynecology in 
Cardiff in July, Dr. Alice Stewart described the 
results of studies she had made on the effect of 
manual work during pregnancy. From a survey of 
4,000 pregnancies of women in Northampton she 
found that attempts to combine housework with 
paid manual employment are likely to increase 
the risk of premature birth and consequently of 
stillbirths and neonatal deaths. Other factors being 
equal, fetal death is more likely to occur if a moth- 
er is obese and short than if she is tall and thin. 


Neonatal Asphyxia.—At the same meeting, Dr. 
M. S. Fraser reported on a series of 100 children 
6 to 11 years of age who had had asphyxia at birth 
and 100 matched controls who had had a normal 
birth. A definite association was observed between 
the occurrence of asphyxia at birth and the subse- 
quent development of epilepsy and myoclonic seiz- 
ures. Those with asphyxia at birth were slightly 
less dexterous and more clumsy in finely coordi- 
nated movements of the limbs than the controls. 
There were slight but definite personality defects 
in the groups with asphyxia. 


Handicaps of Prematurity.—At the same meeting, 
Dr. C. M. Drillien stated that her investigations 
did not confirm the generally held view that prema- 
ture infants eventually catch up. A series of 600 
premature infants was followed up and their 
mental and physical status compared with that of 
children of the same age who were of normal 
weight at birth. By 6 years of age the prematurely 
born had not caught up to normal weight. All 
the milestones of infancy occurred later in the pre- 
maturely born. Their I. Q. and mental develop- 
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ment were lower than those of children of normal 
birth weight. Only 7% of the prematurely born had 
a normal or above normal I. Q., 49% were dull 
and needed-special schools, and 14% had an I. Q. 
below 70 and were incapable of being educated. 
Other factors, such as social status, were involved. 
The prematurely born more commonly came from 
the poorer families, where the environment was 
not conducive to good mental or physical devel- 
opment. Undoubtedly environment played a part in 
development. Dr. Drillien stated that the prema- 
turely born with the lowest birth weight had the 
highest incidence of physical and mental handi- 
caps later in life. 

The incidence of illness, particularly involving 
the respiratory tract, was greater among the pre- 
maturely born, and a high proportion had visual 
defects, particularly myopia. Emotional disorders, 
which were found to be more common than in 
normal children, were present in 33% of them. 
These could, however, be due partly to an over- 
protective attitude of the parents. Emotional in- 
stability was likely to be a great handicap later in 
their lives. 


Estrogen Assays.—At the same meeting, Prof. Rob- 
ert Kellar described the work that his group had 
done on the correlation of urinary estrogen excre- 
tion with certain gynecologic and obstetric condi- 
tions. The estrogen fractions assayed were estriol, 
estrone, and estradiol-17. Postmenopausal women, 
women with amenorrhea who had an inactive en- 
dometrium, patients exhibiting anovulatory cycles, 
and some with cystic glandular hyperplasia showed 
a more or less constant level of total urinary es- 
trogen excretion, fluctuating between 7 and 30 
meg. in 24 hours. This was in contrast to the norm- 
ally menstruating woman, who showed a resting 
minimum of 12.5 mcg. rising to a follicular maxi- 
mum of 57 mcg. at ovulation, and a luteal maxi- 
mum of 22 mcg. between the 20th and the 24th 
day of the menstrual cycle. Patients with ovula- 
tory cycles and a few who had cystic glandular 
hyperplasia showed marked periodic fluctuations in 
estrogen excretion. In all conditions a direct corre- 
lation was found between the histological state of 
the endometrium, the vaginal smear, and the level 
of urinary estrogens. 

A gradual rise in urinary estrogen was observed 
in pregnancy increasing from an average of 5 mcg. 
in 24 hours to a maximum of 35 mcg. just before 
term. In twin pregnancy the value was more than 
doubled, but in patients with gestoses the values 
were much lower than normal. Prof. B. ten Berge, 
of Amsterdam, showed how the fall in urinary es- 
trogen excretion could be of diagnostic help during 
pregnancy. When the estradiol excretion falls be- 
low 10 mcg. daily in a toxemic patient he induces 
labor. At values below this the fetus is likely to die. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HOSPITAL SHIP “CONSOLATION” 


To the Editor:-Having spent seven years in the 
Orient, most of that time on the staff of a strug- 
gling union medical college in China, I hasten to 
agree with Dr. Karl M. Bowman and Dr. Francis 
S. Smyth (J. A. M. A. 170:2130 [Aug. 22]) con- 
cerning the most efficient way to invest American 
dollars, for medical work overseas. Namely, | 
share their concern over the wisdom of spending 
$3,500,000 to send the hospital ship “Consolation” 
to Southeast Asia. This tremendous sum of money 
judiciously invested through any of the well-recog- 
nized channels for overseas medical work would 
almost certainly do more lasting and long-term 
good than the hospital ship extravaganza. 

In addition to the China Medical Board and 
the Rockefeller Foundation mentioned by Dr. 
Smyth, there are numerous other thoroughly com- 
petent and experienced groups and persons whose 
help would insure the wise investment of American 
dollars overseas. Most of us are eager to do all we 
can to help less fortunate people overseas. How- 
ever, we are also eager to have our efforts be far 
reaching and efficient. 

J. Lause, M.D. 
1340 Dodge St. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


WHAT IS AN “INTERNIST”? 


To the Editor:—The internist is the only specialist 
in the realm of medicine who must continually 
attempt to define and/or describe the function of 
his specialty. This is true, as evidenced in the 
editorial by Dr. Paul S. Rhoads in the Archives of 
Internal Medicine, October, 1958, page 515, as well 
as in the editorial by Dr. Arthur L. Bloomfield in 
Tue Journax, April 4, 1959, page 1628. Further 
evidence that we are unable to define our own 
specialty is brought out by the brochure of the 
Society of Internal Medicine. We as internists are 
at the crossroads of survival as a specialty and as a 
distinct entity. The public does not need an ex- 
planation as to the function of a surgeon, an obste- 
trician, or an ophthalmologist; it knows the func- 
tion of the general practitioner who has over the 
years justifiably enhanced his stature in the medical 
profession and in the eyes of the layman. Our fees 
as internists are open to censure, and in many 
respects the so-called high cost of medical care 
falls on the shoulders of the internist because of 
the ignorance evidenced by our patients concern- 
ing our capabilities and our special training. 


Assuming then that the term “internist” remains 
an enigma even after 23 years and that we are 
still making efforts to define it, would it not be 
wise to face the issue and change the name of 
our specialty? Without doubt the one word most 
frequently used to describe ourselves to our lay 
friends is “diagnostician.” Everyone knows that 
term and remembers that the diagnostician was 
the specialist called on when knowledge was need- 
ed to help unravel a medical problem. Why then 
was this term glossed over when the American 
Board of Internal Medicine was incorporated? The 
public has been conditioned to know that a diag- 
nostician furnishes expert care, and, by the same 
token, they are conditioned to respect an expert's 
fee; they are also more impressed by the final 
report given by such a specialist. Incidentally, there 
has never been any thought in the mind of anyone 
that the diagnostician, in turn, cannot indulge in 
therapeutics. Even after these many years there 
is a growing concept that an internist is a semi- 
glorified family physician. 

Unfortunately, however, he does not fulfill the 
old time connotation of a “family physician” with 
all of its nostalgia and reverence. Maybe this is 
because we refuse to do many of the procedures 
which rightly belong in other spheres of medicine. 
Hence, we are continually confronted with the 
plaintive cry, “Oh, for the good old days when we 
could have a doctor who took care of all our trou- 
bles.” If the layman were sufficiently educated as 
to the function of the internist, would he have to 
make that statement? If, after all these years, Dr. 
Rhoads states that “after several frustrating hours 
of search in one of America’s best equipped medi- 
cal libraries, I was able to dig out no good state- 
ment of what is encompassed by the term,” how 
can we be expected to have a layman understand 
the term “internist”? I sincerely hope that every 
internist will read the editorial written by Dr. 
Rhoads. It is most illuminating. If our specialty 
board would change its name from the American 
Board of Internal Medicine to the American Board 
of Diagnostic Medicine, I respectfully submit that 
a large part of our problem would be answered. 

We as internists have no desire to give up our 
function as “family doctors.” That is a major part 
of our work. Why not then refer to ourselves as 
“medical counselors,” so, when that term is coupled 
with the term “diagnostician,” the patient will 
know that he can come to us with his medical 
problems, that we will deal with them within the 
rea'm of our specialty, and that we will place them 
in proper channels. We would then be truly 
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“family doctors,” but on a plane thoroughly under- 
stood by the patient. It, therefore, seems paradoxi- 
cal and somewhat ridiculous that after 23 years 
we, as internists, are still trying to define the term 
“internal medicine,” that we are still trying to 
educate our patients as to what we represent, that 
we are the specialty whose fees are most often 
criticized, and that we are the one group which 
is in the middle and which seems to be taking the 
beating as it pertains to the high cost of medicine, 
because we are not considered as true specialists 
in the eyes of the populace in general. 

I reiterate, I strongly urge that the American 
Board of Internal Medicine consider changing its 
name to the American Board of Diagnostic Medi- 
cine. 

J. Lawn Tuompson, M.D. 
1714 N Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MEDICAL FILM REVIEWS 


Prevention and Control of Staphylococcal Infections: 16 
mm., black and white, sound, showing time 17 minutes. 
Produced in 1958 by and procurable on loan from the Com- 
municable Disease Center, P. O. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. 


This is a training film which is intended to stimu- 
late thought and discussion rather than provide the 
final solution to the problem of controlling staphylo- 
coccic infections in hospitals. The ways in which 
staphylococcic infections are spread are briefly re- 
capitulated. The film recommends the appoint- 
ment, for each hospital, of a committee on infections 
consisting of a pediatrician, an internist, a surgeon, 
the director of the laboratories, a hospital adminis- 
trator, and a nurse. Methods of controlling infec- 
tions in hospitals are shown. These consist of 
isolation of infected patients, thorough washing of 
hands by members of the hospital staff after exam- 
ination of each patient, adequate surgical scrubbing, 
placement of infectious patients requiring an opera- 
tion last on the day’s operating schedule, decon- 
tamination of the operating room, intelligent 
assignment of bed space to infectious patients, and 
institution of good housekeeping procedures in the 
care of infectious patients. Such care consists of 
intelligent handling of bedding, linen, old dressings, 
and instruments that have been used for infectious 
patients; a meticulous aseptic technique in dressing 
wounds of such patients; and the thorough washing 
of all objects in the infectious patient’s environment 
with a good antiseptic solution. After infectious 
patients return home from the hospital, they should 
be followed up by telephone calls or by personal 
visits. In addition to instruction of staff members 
in how to prevent the spread of staphylococcic in- 
fections, patients should likewise be instructed in 
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how to cooperate to minimize the spread of the 
infectious agent. The film closes with several ques- 
tions to initiate discussion. It will be of interest to 
physicians, surgeons, hospital administrators, medi- 
cal students, nurses, and housekeeping personnel. 


The Epidemiology of Staphylococcal Infections: 16 mm., 
color, sound, showing time 13 minutes. Produced in 1958 
by and procurable on loan from Communicable Disease 
Center, P. O. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. 


The message in this film is constructed around 
the epidemiology of staphylococcic infections which 
involves primarily the agent (Staphylococcus 
aureus), the reservoir (man), the host (man), and 
the environment (hospital). Factors that are briefly 
shown or mentioned are the morphology of the 
organisms in a gram-stained smear, the appearance 
of the colonies on a blood-agar plate, the coagulase 
test, bacteriophage typing, the increased resistance 
of the organism to certain antibiotics, and the vari- 
ous types of infections which are being encountered 
in hospital practice. The upper respiratory tract, 
primarily the nasopharynx, and skin lesions are 
pointed out as the main current reservoirs of the 
agent. Only a minority of the strains of the Staph. 
aureus have become highly pathogenic and com- 
municable. The possible routes of transmission of 
the agent to a new host may be by the hands, hand- 
kerchieves ‘and clothing contaminated with nasal 
secretions, shoes, airborne lint, and fomites. Any 
hospital patient or personnel may acquire the highly 
virulent strains of the agent to become either a 
staphylococcic patient or carrier and thus serve as 
a new reservoir. Such infected persons may also 
carry the agent to others in their homes and com- 
munities, and subsequently the agent may be rein- 
troduced into a hospital. Preventive measures are 
not discussed. This film will be of interest to physi- 
cians, surgeons, hospital administrators, medical 
students, public health workers, epidemiologists, 
and technicians. 


Routine Pelvic Examination and Cytologic Method: 16 
mm., color, sound, showing time 14 minutes. Prepared by 
S. B. Gusberg, M.D., New York. Produced in 1958 by Audio 
Productions, New York, for and procurable on loan from the 
American Cancer Society, 521 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


This film presents both the general technique 
of pelvic examination and the technique of obtain- 


- ing and preparing cervical and vaginal smears as a 


part of that examination. Three methods of obtain- 
ing smears are shown. The value and importance of 
the routine use of cytology as a part of the pelvic 
examination is emphasized by narration, charts, and 
graphs. This is an admirable film. It stays close to 
the subject and presents the material concerning 
routine pelvic examination excellently. It is highly 
recommended for showing to medical students and 
general practitioners. 
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INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Mitral Insufficiency and Pulmonary Hypertension 
Accompanying Patent Ductus Arteriosus: Report of 
Three Cases. L. M. Linde and F. H. Adams. Am. J. 
Cardiol. 3:740-745 (June) 1959 [New York]. 


The clinical diagnosis of uncomplicated patent 
ductus arteriosus is not difficult. When this defect 
exists in association with other cardiovascular 
anomalies, the classic signs are often absent. This 
paper presents 3 patients with the previously un- 
reported triad of mitral insufficiency and pulmonary 
hypertension in association with patent ductus 
arteriosus. In each of the 3 girls, ranging in age 
from 15 months to 7 years, the initial diagnosis was 
ventricular septal defect because of the absence of 
the typical to-and-fro machinery murmur and the 
presence of a loud, blowing systolic murmur. All 
had electrocardiographic and roentgenologic evi- 
dence of enlargement of the left atrium, both 
ventricles, and the pulmonary artery, and catheter- 
ization provided evidence of a patent ductus with 
pulmonary hypertension. Closure of the ductus 
resulted in great clinical improvement, but the loud 
systolic murmur persisted and the presence of 
mitral insufficiency subsequently became obvious. 
Early diagnosis and closure of the ductus is impor- 
tant in these patients in order to prevent irrever- 
sible vascular changes in the lungs. The etiology of 
the residual mitral regurgitation is not known, but 
its persistence has not produced obvious functional 
impairment. 


On the Treatment of Acute Myocardial Infarction 
by Retrosternal Novocain Anesthesia. F. E. Osta- 
piuk. Terap. Arkh. 31:53-59 (no. 6) 1959 (In Rus- 
sian) [Moscow]. 


The author treated 65 patients with acute myo- 
cardial infarction by retrosternal Novocain anesthe- 
sia. For this purpose 60 cc. of 0.5 cc. of Novocain 
solution was injected by puncture of the jugular 
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fossa. In patients with tendency to hypotension, or 
to hypotension with bradycardia, 1 cc. of atropine 
sulfate was added to the Novocain solution. The 
injections were repeated either daily or with inter- 
vals of one or more days, depending upon the effect 
of the last injection. These injections were well 
tolerated except for a sense of weakness and dizzi- 
ness in some of the patients. The subjective symp- 
toms of acute infarction disappeared as a rule after 
the first injection. However, the patients were not 
free from repeated attacks of anginal pain and 
from other phenomena of myocardial ischemia. 
Attacks of anginal pain, of auricular flutter, and of 
paroxysmal tachycardia disappeared after repeated 
injections. 

The injection treatment was discontinued if the 
electrocardiograms failed to show improvement 
after 4 or 5 injections. The effect of retrosternal in- 
jection of Novocain is believed to be due to anes- 
thesia of the nerve plexuses of the anterior 
mediastinum, of the sympathetic nerve fibers, and 
of the vagi. This anesthesia results in dilatation of 
the coronary arteries of the heart and consequent 
improvement in the collateral circulation. 


Changes in Coagulability of the Blood During Vari- 
ous Phases of Ischaemic Heart-Disease. L. McDon- 
ald and M. Edgill. Lancet 1:1115-1118 (May 30) 
1959 [London]. 


In an earlier investigation the authors had com- 
pared the coagulability of the blood in patients with 
ischemic heart disease and in healthy controls. The 
patients in that group had angina pectoris on exer- 
tion, and, although cardiac infarction had occurred 
previously in some, it was recent in none. The 
studies described in this paper tried to find answers 
to questions raised by the findings in the earlier 
investigation. Coagulability of the blood in relation 
to platelet count, platelet stickiness, fibrinogen 
levels, thromboplastin generation, and prothrombin 
time (Russell’s viper venom, “Stypven”) were com- 
pared in 22 healthy men, 30 men with angina pec- 
toris on exertion, 7 patients with acute coronary 
insufficiency, and 10 patients with cardiac infarc- 
tion. All these patients were male except 2 with 
acute coronary insufficiency and 2 with cardiac 
infarction. 

Values for platelet stickiness, thromboplastin 
generation, and fibrinogen levels increased from 
healthy controls to patients with angina pectoris, 
and from these to patients with cardiac infarction. 
Findings in acute coronary insufficiency were not 
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significantly different from those in angina pectoris, 
except that the platelet count was higher in acute 
coronary insufficiency than in other groups. There 
were no other significant differences between 
groups, in respect of platelet counts. Coagulability 
of the blood was higher in patients with angina 
pectoris than in healthy controls and higher again in 
patients with cardiac infarction. Patients with acute 
coronary insufficiency appeared to have a level 
of coagulability comparable to that found in pa- 
tients with angina pectoris on exertion only and less 
than that found in cardiac infarction. 

In 15 healthy men and 29 men with angina pec- 
toris on exertion, blood coagulation was similarly 
tested on repeated occasions. The hypercoagula- 
bility of the blood in patients with angina pectoris 
was confirmed. The variations within the groups of 
healthy controls and of patients did not differ 
significantly, except in the total platelet count. This 
varied more in patients than in normal subjects. 

Observations on hypercoagulability of the blood 
in normal people and on various factors which 
might affect blood coagulation (including rest in 
bed, age, the menstrual cycle, intravascular throm- 
bosis, anticoagulants, diet, and serum cholesterol) 
are also presented. The authors conclude that there 
is clear evidence of phasic hypercoagulability when 
the blood of patients with ischemic heart disease is 
studied in vitro. This is entirely in keeping with a 
variable hyperthrombotic state, and ischemic heart 
disease is marked clinically by episodes of thrombo- 
sis. The possibility of heparin deficiency or over- 
utilization in ischemic heart disease is being further 
investigated. 


SURGERY 


Evaluation of Operability in Patients with Pul- 
monary Hypertension by Catheterization and Oc- 
clusion of Patent Ductus Arteriosus. A. Actis-Dato 
and A. Tarquini. Circulation 19:821-826 (June) 
1959 [New York]. 


The authors describe a technique of temporary 
occlusion of the patent ductus arteriosus during 
right heart catheterization by a balloon filled with 
contrast medium connected to the tip of the cath- 
eter. They tabulate data on 6 patients in whom they 
employed this technique. During temporary closure 
of the ductus, pulmonary artery and right ventric- 
ular pressures may drop, may rise, or may remain 
unchanged. With a drop, surgical occlusion of the 
ductus is definitely indicated, and with a rise it is 
definitely contraindicated. When there is no change, 
the authors believe the operation is indicated, but 
pressures should be measured during effort, such 
as working at an ergometer while the ductus is 
kept closed with the balloon. If the pulmonary 
pressure rises under effort, operation is not ad- 


visable. 
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The Value and Limitations of Thromboendarterec- 
tomy in Complete Obstruction of the Aorta and 
the Iliac Arteries: A Report on 18 Observations. 
P. Wertheimer, J. Sautot, J. Descotes and A. Sis- 
teron. Semaine hép. Paris 35:1841-1844 (May 28) 
1959 (In French) [Paris]. 


The authors describe a modified technique of 
endarterectomy performed on 7 patients with com- 
plete obliteration of the aorta and of the iliac ar- 
teries corresponding to the Leriche syndrome, and 
on 11 patients presenting obliterations localized on 
the iliac axis but not extending to the aorta proper. 
One patient in whom a preoperative cardiogram 
indicated previous myocardial impairment died be- 
cause of myocardial infarction. Two patients were 
operative failures. In the remaining 15 patients the 
operation was successful, both objectively and sub- 
jectively. Endarterectomy gives good results in pa- 
tients in whom the obstruction is localized in the 
large vessels (aorta and common iliac arteries) and 
whose general condition and vascular status indi- 
cate an operation of such magnitude. 


The Risk of Hepatitis from Whole Blood and 
Stored Plasma. P. I. Hoxworth, W. E. Haesler Jr. 
and H. Smith Jr. Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 109:38-42 
(July) 1959 [Chicago]. 


Serum hepatitis is a calculated risk whenever 
whole blood or fresh plasma is transfused. The 
incidence in whole blood transfusion ranges from 
0.2 to 0.5% for a single transfusion and in pools of 
plasma the infectivity may be as high as 22%. In 
earlier publications, the authors reported the results 
of a 4-year investigation made to determine the 
effect of storage of liquid plasma at temperatures 
of 72 to 95 F for 6 months upon the activity of the 
virus of serum hepatitis as demonstrated by human 
transmission of the disease. In that study no hepa- 
titis was encountered in 282 followed-up patients 
exposed to the plasma of 4,892 donors but to no 
whole blood. In contrast, 6 cases of hepatitis 
occurred in a group of 563 patients, each of whom 
received both plasma and whole blood. Analysis 
of the data indicated that the whole blood was 
most likely the cause of the jaundice and the safety 
of stored plasma seemed apparent. 

The studies reported in this paper aimed to pro- 
vide conclusive evidence about the safety and 
effectiveness of room temperature storage of plasma 
and to avoid an experience such as occurred with 
the premature acceptance of ultraviolet irradiation 
of plasma as an antiviral agent. Among 3,349 
followed-up recipients of 7,315 units of whole 
blood there were 19 cases of serum hepatitis. Thus 
in the Cincinnati area, minimal incidence of infec- 
tivity of whole blood from screened donors is 
0.259% (19+7315), or 1 in 380. In 674 followed-up 
patients exposed to plasma of 5,352 donors and 
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2,163 units of whole blood there were 6 cases of 
hepatitis. Based on the survey of recipients of 
whole blood this number of cases could be ex- 
pected from the whole blood exposure alone, since 
0.277% (6+ 2163) would be the incidence of infec- 
tivity if whole blood was responsible. 

Pooled plasma obtained from 4,961 donors and 
stored for 6 months at room temperatures averag- 
ing 80.6 F (27 C) produced no hepatitis in 317 
followed-up recipients. If the experience had been 
the same as that with whole blood there would 
have been 39 cases of hepatitis among the 317 
followed-up recipients of plasma only. Statistical 
tests show that the probability of the deviation of 
39 from 0 is less than 1 in 1,000. Thus the storage 
of liquid plasma at temperatures of 72 to 95 F 
(22 to 35 C), averaging 80.6 F (27 C), eliminated 
the transmission of clinically detectable serum 
hepatitis in 317 recipients. Quite apart from the 
question of viral effects, processing plasma and 
storing it as a liquid for 6 months raises questions 
as to the suitability of the product. One of these is 
how much of its effectiveness as a blood substitute 
is retained. In this regard the trial product has 
given satisfactory clinical results in rectifying 
plasma volume deficits and in parenteral protein 
feeding. 


A Review of the Complications of Resection in the 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. I. K. 
Dagher, F. A. Simeone, W. E. Neville and others. 
Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 109:61-66 (July) 1959 [Chi- 
cago]. 


This study was undertaken to review the serious 
complications of resection in the treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in 207 consecutive patients 
operated on at the City Hospital of Cleveland. A 
complication was considered serious if it delayed 
convalescence, was life-endangering, or was fatal. 
There were 56 (27%) serious complications, includ- 
ing 10 deaths (4.8%). Leakage of air and the devel- 
opment of bronchopleural fistula and empyema 
were the most common complications, occurring in 
7% of all patients operated on and forming 29% of 
the complications. Study of the patients who post- 
operatively had persistent leakage of air revealed 
one common denominator, the presence of disease 
in the neighboring lung tissue which was cut 
across during resection. Thoracoplasty was em- 
ployed to obliterate the pleural space, to control 
air leak, and to prevent the development of empy- 
ema. This was successful in all of the patients to 
whom it was applied. 

Bronchopleural fistula and empyema occurred in 
9 of the patients. The 6 pneumonectomy patients 
in whom this complication developed were sub- 
jected to early thoracoplasty; 3 recovered and 3 
died. Three other patients with bronchopleural 
fistula and empyema, in whom further major sur- 
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gical procedures were considered too dangerous, 
were subjected to open tube drainage of the empy- 
ema, thereby establishing a bronchocutaneous fis- 
tula. Healing resulted in 2 of these 3 patients and 
the third one remains in the hospital with a per- 
manent fistula. In retrospect the authors feel that 
this more conservative approach of drainage and 
establishment of an open bronchocutaneous fistula 
might have given better results in the aforemen- 
tioned 6 pneumonectomy patients. The patient 
with a minimal respiratory reserve must be treated 
without the development of pleural complications 
if a successful outcome of the operation is to be 
obtained. On the other hand, air Jeak and threat- 
ening empyema’ may well be handled with a con- 
siderable saving of time by early thoracoplasty in 
the patients with a satisfactory respiratory reserve 
as measured by pulmonary function studies. 


GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS 


Hypofunction of Anterior Lobe of the Hypophysis: 
Report of Case and Discussion of Possible Etio- 
logical Factors. K. Berg. Nord. med. 61:761-763 
(May 14) 1959 (In Norwegian) [Stockholm]. 


A woman, aged 61 years, had had myxedema 
and anemia for 16 years before anterior pituitary 
insufficiency was diagnosed and the myxedema was 
found to be secondary to the hypophysial insuffi- 
ciency. The possibility is considered that the mas- 
sive prolonged intra-abdominal hemorrhage, caused 
by tubal rupture in the 15th week of ectopic preg- 
nancy when the patient was 24, resulted in a more 
or less extensive necrosis of the anterior lobe of 
the pituitary and that a normal pregnancy 4 years 
later led to hypertrophy of the remaining hypophy- 
sial tissue. The patient felt well till she was 45, 
when she began to develop a myxedematous ap- 
pearance, with anemia. There may be a slow- 
growing, giant-cell granuloma in the anterior 
pituitary lobe or necrosis, or perhaps both. At pres- 
sent, while under treatment with thyroxin and 
cortisone, the patient is completely free from 


symptoms. 
PEDIATRICS 


Patterns of Infection with Enteroviruses. D. M. 
McLean. J. Pediat. 54:823-827 (June) 1959 (St. 
Louis]. 


A wide diversity of clinical syndromes, including 
pericarditis, was encountered following infection 
with Coxsackie B5 virus in southern Ontario in 
1958, which is in sharp contrast to the uniform 
clinical picture of aseptic meningitis resulting from 
infection with this virus in Minnesota and lowa 
during 1956. Clinical manifestations of infection 
by enteric cytopathogenic human orphan (ECHO) 
9 and ECHO 16 viruses may appear, either as an 
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exanthem or as an aseptic meningitis, or, in the 
case of ECHO 9 virus, both conditions may occur 
in the same patient. The abrupt changes in anti- 
genic types of predominant enteroviruses during 
successive seasons, as observed in southern Ontario 
and in some areas of the northern United States, 
have been discussed. 


Mechanism of the Acute Allergic Reaction. G. B. 
Logan. Journal-Lancet 79:274-276 (June) 1959 [Min- 
neapolis]. 


A better understanding of acute allergic reactions 
can be gained by further study of the mechanisms 
involved. Presenting his own concept of the in- 
volved processes, the author suggests that the 
antigen enters the body by way of the respiratory 
tract, the skin, or the gastrointestinal tract. In some 
infants, the antigens enter the body via the placen- 
tal circulation. The antigen then goes to an anti- 
body-producing cell. Present evidence indicates 
that this is a cell of the lymphoid series, probably 
the plasma cell. Whether all antibody-producing 
cells are plasma cells is still unknown. A special 
form of antibody, that is, the reagin or skin-sensi- 
tizing antibody, plays a part in allergy. Not only 
does reagin behave differently from other antibodies 
in its inability to be precipitated, but it also differs 
in that it migrates in the electrophoretic field with 
the beta globulin rather than the gamma globulin. 
There is some evidence that the reagin may be in 
the alpha-2 or the gamma-1 fraction, though most 
evidence now indicates its presence in the beta 
fraction. The conventional antibodies migrate with 
the gamma fraction. Blocking antibodies, which 
are produced by hyposensitization treatment, also 
migrate with the gamma fraction. 

Apparently, an interval of about 10 days must 
intervene between the time the antigen is intro- 
duced into the body and the time the reagin ap- 
pears in the blood. Reagin is released into the 
blood stream where it may be demonstrated by 
means of the passive transfer test, the so-called 
Prausnitz-Kiistner reaction. Some reagin becomes 
intimately bound with some type of cell or cells. 
Whenever the antigen is subsequently introduced 
into the body, it unites with the reagin either in 
the blood stream or in or on the sensitized cell. The 
author further comments on such concepts as 
anaphylotoxin; the cells that are sensitized; their 
content of histamine, heparin, and, in some species, 
5-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin); the “chemical 
mediators” released by the antigen-antibody re- 
action; and the role of the adrenal cortical hor- 
mones in influencing the acute allergic reaction. 

An hereditary factor seems to play a part in 
allergic disease, but it appears that no one gene 
can carry such a complicated defect. Undoubtedly 
some people have the defect in the antibody-pro- 
ducing cell, in the mast or sensitized cell, in the 
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enzyme-destroying mechanism, or possibly in other 
places. Still others may have a combination of 
various factors. As regards treatment, the author 
says that epinephrine, ephedrine, the theophylline 
compounds, iodides, and ‘the antihistamine drugs 
give purely symptomatic relief, since all of them 
exert an effect on the end-organ only. Once the 
sensitized cell is attacked, no form of treatment 
will help that particular cell. Hyposensitization, by 
introducing blocking antibodies, can prevent the 
union of antigen and reagin. Finally, by meticulous 
environmental control, the antigen will not be 
permitted to enter the body, and this entire chain of 
events will be prevented from taking place. 


Sclerema Neonatorum. D. D. Etzwiler. Journal- 
Lancet 79:256-257 (June) 1959 [Minneapolis]. 


Sclerema neonatorum is a hardening of the body 
tissues during the neonatal period. Although not a 
common disease, it is much more prevalent than 
the literature seems to indicate. The condition ap- 
pears most frequently in premature or debilitated 
infants. Many of these patients have difficulty initi- 
ating respirations, or they have congenital cardiac 
abnormalities or overwhelming sepsis or become 
severely dehydrated. The skin and subcutaneous 
tissues of these newborn infants become firm and 
cold. This process usually begins over the buttocks, 
thighs, or trunk and then rapidly spreads to other 
areas of the body, with the exception of the palms, 
soles, and genitalia. The tissues assume a mottled 
appearance and cannot be lifted or moved over the 
underlying muscle and bone. The indurated areas 
take on a smooth wax-like appearance and do not 
pit on pressure. A hyperkinetic phase may precede 
actual skin changes and is characterized by pro- 
nounced irritability and prolonged crying. From 
this state, the infant may pass into a period of 
diminishing activity, may refuse to suck, and is 
unable to maintain a normal body temperature. 
Opisthotonos with stiffening of the extremities and 
labored respirations may occur, and, finally, death 
may ensue. 

The author presents the histories of 3 infants 
with sclerema neonatorum, who were observed 
within a 10-month period at the St. Louis Park 
Medical Center, Minneapolis. Two of the infants 
were born prematurely. One of these 2 infants was 
treated with cortisone (10 mg. intramuscularly, at 
12-hour intervals). When at the end of 4 days all 
evidence of sclerema neonatorum had disappeared, 
the cortisone dosage was tapered off and was 
stopped after 6 days. When discharged from the 
hospital at the end of 31 days, the infant was 
normal. The second of the prematurely born in- 
fants with sclerema died despite treatment with 
corticotropin (ACTH). The third infant, the product 
of a normal full-term pregnancy, recovered from 
sclerema neonatorum after treatment with corti- 
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sone. The etiology of the disorder is unknown, and, 
until recently, the condition was almost uniformly 
fatal. The use of cortisone and corticotropin has 
greatly altered this prognosis. Early recognition and 
prompt initiation of therapy are essential. 


UROLOGY 


The Rectal Bladder for Urinary Diversion. S. A. 
Wilkins Jr. and S. A. Wills. Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 
109:1-12 (July) 1959 [Chicago]. 


The authors feel that the technique of construct- 
ing a rectal bladder is perhaps the simplest of any 
of the substitute bladders. After the surgical speci- 
men including the bladder has been removed, the 
ureters fall easily along the lateral wall of the 
rectum or rectosigmoid for implantation. There is 
minimal danger of kinking and stricture subse- 
quently. Essentially a mucosa-to-mucosa technique 
is used. The rectosigmoid is divided immediately 
above the site of implantation and closed. The 
proximal end of the intestine is probably better 
brought out through a stab wound in the left lower 
quadrant as a dry colostomy. Catheter drainage of 
the rectal bladder without suction is provided for 
the rectal pouch for 10 to 14 days to prevent dis- 
tention or back pressure. The catheter must be 
changed frequently or irrigated with small amounts 
of sterile solution to remove the blood clots and the 
thick mucus, which is often produced in copious 
amounts. During the immediate postoperative peri- 
od and for an indefinite time either sulfonamides 
or urinary antibiotics are used. The authors are 
guided by the status of the kidneys and the ap- 
parent speed of healing. If there has been damage 
to a kidney, they are inclined to use one of these 
agents for a much longer period. 

The authors employed the rectal bladder method 
for urinary diversion in 6 patients, whose histories 
are presented. They do not characterize the sphinc- 
ter control in any of these patients as excellent, 
since some have leakage occasionally and most of 
them must wear a pad at night. Control, however, 
is satisfactory; it is excellent during the day when 
the patients are up and about, but it is only fair 
to good at night. No significant electrolyte imbal- 
ance has resulted from rectal bladders in these pa- 
tients. If some derangements occur, it is believed 
that they will be of a minor nature. It is encourag- 
ing that no clinical pyelonephritis has developed 
after the construction of a rectal bladder. In one 
patient pyelonephritis was already present in the 
left kidney and did increase to necessitate nephrec- 
tomy; however, in the right kidney, which was 
hydronephrotic, pyelonephritis did not develop. In 
another patient pyelonephritis did develop, but she 
had widespread recurrent disease with multiple 
fistulas to contribute to the production of this com- 
plication. 
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The rectal bladder represents another method of 
urinary diversion which, with the exception of the 
need for a dry colostomy, has no more disadvan- 
tages than the short segment substitutes draining to 
the skin and has certain advantages over them. 
With its simple construction it has technical ad- 
vantages in application; it serves as a satisfactory 
reservoir with low intraluminal pressure and under 
voluntary control; it can be kept sterile; it does not 
require the wearing of a bag; and it is the simplest 
means of treating hyperchloremic acidosis and 
aremia in a patient who has already had ureteroin- 
testinal anastomosis. The authors believe that their 
plan to continue use of the rectal bladder in suit- 
able instances and evaluating its merit is well 


justified. 


Urinary Tract Infections from the Surgical View- 
point. W. Mathisen. Tidsskr. norske legefor. 
79:535-539 (May 1) 1959 (In Norwegian) [Oslo]. 


Infections of the urinary tract present the same 
problems, whether looked upon from the medical 
or the surgical standpoint. Chronic or recurring in- 
fections of the urinary tract in adults can often date 
back to childhood. In such cases congenital mal- 
formations are often found. Not infrequently acute 
pyelonephritis occurs during a pregnancy. Most 
cases of urinary tract infections in childhood occur 
during the first 3 years of life. In about 25% of the 
cases the infection is hematogenous, originating 
from a focus elsewhere in the body, as a furuncle, 
tonsillitis, infection in the respiratory or gastroin- 
testinal tract. In about 75% of all these infections in 
children, gram-negative strains are found in the 
urine. Children who have had 2 or more attacks 
of pyelonephritis and have not reacted to adequate 
treatment should be given a complete urologic ex- 
amination in a hospital. Treatment of acute infec- 
tions of the urinary tract in children does not differ 
from treatment of similar conditions in adults. 
Many patients have recurring infections in spite of 
adequate treatment, most often because of organic 
factors; the most frequent of these is stasis due to 
mechanical obstruction or neurogenic atony. The 
important ways of spread of infection to the urinary 
tract are hematogenic descending infection and 
ascending infection. All factors which hinder com- 
plete emptying of the urinary bladder predispose 
to ascending infection. The kidney function can be 
destroyed by obstruction or infection; the results 
which follow on a combination of both factors can 
be readily understood. 

The medicaments best suited for long-term treat- 
ment of urinary tract infections are sulfonamides 
and Furadantin. Regular administration of vita- 
min B during long-continued treatment is recom- 
mended. Combination treatment with sulfonamides 
or Furadantin and an antibiotic is indicated when 
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several microbes are present. Chloromycetin can be 
effective when other antibiotics have proved in- 
effective; it is not suitable for long-term treatment. 
From time to time bacteriological examination of 
the urine and determination of the resistance of 
the microbes must be performed. How long treat- 
ment is to be continued depends on the individual 
case. In chronic pyelonephritis treatment must be 
given for at least a year. In all recurrences a com- 
plete urologic examination is called for before ap- 
plication of a new course of treatment. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


The Occurrence of Glaucoma Following Occlusion 
of the Central Retinal Artery: A Clinicopathologic 
Report of Six New Cases with a Review of the 
Literature. L. E. Perraut and L. E. Zimmerman. 
A. M. A. Arch. Ophth. 61:845-865 (June) 1959 
[Chicago]. 


That glaucoma often follows occlusion of the 
central retinal vein is well known, but during the 
course of routine histopathological study of glau- 
comatous eyes at the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, a number of eyes were found in which 
the disease apparently followed an occlusion of the 
central retinal artery. Reviewing cases from the 
Registry of Ophthalmic Pathology of the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, the authors found a 
number of possible examples of glaucoma sec- 
ondary to occlusion of the central retinal artery, 
but in this report they confine themselves to 6 of 
the more recent cases in which there was clinical 
evidence that the ocular tension did not become 
elevated until after arterial occlusion. A clinicopath- 
ological study of these 6 cases and a review of 25 
others collected from the literature convinced the 
authors that glaucoma after occlusion of the central 
retinal artery is a distinct clinicopathological entity, 
although a much less common one than glaucoma 
after occlusion of the central retinal vein. Typically, 
there is an abrupt onset of ocular pain due to sec- 
ondary glaucoma within 9 weeks of the time of 
arterial occlusion. Treatment of this secondary glau- 
coma is generally unsuccessful, and the eye is fre- 
quently enucleated soon after the onset of ocular 
pain. 

The pathogenesis of the glaucoma in these cases, 
like that which follows occlusion of the central 
retinal vein, is not understood. Histopathological 
studies in early cases before the formation of well- 
developed anterior synechiae have provided evi- 
dence that something provokes an outgrowth of 
mesenchymal cells from the uveal tissues of the 
iris root. These cells invade the chamber angle to 
form a delicate membrane along the inner surface 
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of the trabecula. It is this newly formed tissue 
which is believed to cause the initial obstruction to 
the outflow of aqueous. Subsequently, the forma- 
tion of broad peripheral anterior synechiae aggra- 
vates the obstruction. 


Ocular Manifestations of Insufficiency or Throm- 
bosis of the Internal Carotid Artery. R. W. Hollen- 
horst. Am. J. Ophth. 47:753-767 (June) 1959 
[Chicago]. 


The author reports on 124 patients, between the 
ages of 41 and 78 years, with ocular abnormalities, 
38 of whom had thrombosis of one or both internal 
carotid arteries, and 86 had symptoms or signs of 
intermittent insufficiency of one or both internal 
carotid arteries. The diagnosis was made either 
clinically or by angiography. The major symptom 
among the group of 86 patients was that of amauro- 
sis fugax, which was present in 48, and which was 
cured in most cases by anticoagulant therapy. 
Other ocular manifestations included retinopathy 
on the side of the affected carotid artery in 15 of 
the 124 patients, asymmetric hypertensive retinal 
vascular changes in 10 patients, and lowering of 
the pressure in the retinal artery on the side of the 
affected carotid artery in 83 patients. Occlusions of 
the retinal artery or one of its branch arteries were 
observed in 14 patients, and 6 additional patients 
had an associated homonymous hemianopsia to the 
opposite side. Three patients had hallucinations in 
the homonymous half-fields; 3 others had transient 
homonymous hemianopsia; and 8 had permanent 
homonymous hemianopsia. 

The importance of establishing the diagnosis of 
carotid occlusive disease during the period of inter- 
mittent insufficiency is stressed. Ocular symptoms 
which point to impending carotid occlusion include 
attacks of transient or permanent diminution of 
vision in one or both eyes. Such signs as a lowered 
pressure in the retinal artery of one eye, cotton- 
wool patches in one eye, or asymmetrical hyper- 
tensive changes should alert the examiner to the 
possibility of carotid artery disease. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Serologic Evidence of Occupational Psittacosis in 
Poultry-Plant Workers. M. E. Rindge, E. L. Jung- 
herr and J. H. Scruggs. New England J. Med. 
260:1214-1218 (June 11) 1959 [Boston]. 


After a brief review of the literature on psittaco- 
sis as an occupational hazard in poultry-processing 
establishments, the authors discuss the case of a 
43-year-old woman who, in December, 1956, com- 
plained of cough, fatigue, backache, chilly sensa- 
tions, and fever. She was treated at home for 3 
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weeks when, not having responded to therapy, she 
was hospitalized. On admission, an x-ray film of the 
chest showed moderate infiltration at the base of 
the left lung; the white cell count was normal. 
Subsequent x-ray examination showed a clearing 
of the left lung, and the case was diagnosed as 
viral pneumonia. After 10 days in the hospital a 
blood specimen was submitted to serologic exami- 
nation for psittacosis. The specimen showed com- 
plete complement fixation, with lygranum antigen 
at a dilution of 1:64 (the highest dilution tested). 
The diagnosis was changed from viral pneumonia 
to psittacosis. Three weeks after discharge from the 
hospital, a second blood specimen still showed 
complete complement fixation at a dilution of 1:64. 
No source of psittacosis could be found in the 
patient’s home environment, but a history of em- 
ployment showed that during the previous 18 
months she had been employed in a_poultry- 
processing plant, where her principal job was re- 
moving the trachea from birds. 

In a serologic survey of the employees of the 
plant in which this woman worked (“Plant A”), 
specimens were obtained from 34 of 40 persons. 
Six of the 34 had titers suggestive of past contact 
with the psittacosis virus. A review of the records 
showed that the 6 serologic specimens, classified as 
reactive, were from employees, including the ini- 
tial patient, who had worked in the evisceration 
operation. The detection of serologic reactors only 
among the employees working on evisceration, 
combined with clinical histories suggestive of viral 
pneumonia, prompted the expansion of the sero- 
logic survey to other poultry-processing plants in 
Connecticut (plants designated as B, C, and E in 
the same geographical area as plant A; and plants 
D and F in another part of the state). The poultry 
flocks in the areas of the plants were screened for 
latent infections. 

In the plants surveyed, reactors were found only 
among the employees having the most direct con- 
tact (eviscerators) with probably infected birds. A 
majority of the workers with high titers (acute 
reactors) gave a history of episodes of upper respi- 
ratory illnesses since their employment in poultry 
processing. The high percentage of reactors in the 
poultry-plant workers 35 years of age and over, as 
compared to the control group, appears to be re- 
lated to duration of employment in this industry 
rather than to age. The indirect complement- 
fixation test is highly specific for the serologic 
diagnosis of ornithosis (psittacosis) in chickens. 
The identification of 4 reactor poultry flocks that 
probably contributed to the supply of Plants A and 
E revealed a possible source of the recognized and 
unrecognized cases of psittacosis among the em- 
ployees. 
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THERAPEUTICS 


The Use of Steroids in Tuberculous Patients with 
Untoward Reactions to Anti-Microbial Therapy. 
R. Grossman. Dis. Chest 35:615-624 (June) 1959 
[Chicago]. 

The author reports on the efficacy of a regimen 
of combined steroid therapy and chemotherapy in 
patients exhibiting moderate to severe reactions to 
antituberculous drugs. Cases were selected that had 
both active pulmonary tuberculosis and severe un- 
toward drug reactions to one or more antimicrobial 
drugs. Chemotherapy was discontinued, and steroid 
hormones (ACTH and, if necessary, prednisolone) 
were administered in suppressive doses for 3 days. 
Antihistaminic medication plus steroid ointment 
was given as supplements if necessary. After the 
initial 3 days of suppressive hormonal therapy, the 
antituberculous agents were introduced singly and 
in progressively increasing doses. After one anti- 
microbial agent was successfully introduced, ad- 
ministration of the second was started. When the 
patient could tolerate 2 or 3 chemotherapeutic 
drugs, the dosage of steroid hormone was reduced 
gradually over a 3-to-5-week span. The patient was 
followed with periodic sputum examinations and 
chest x-rays to evaluate the effect of therapy on 
the underlying disease. 

The histories of 5 patients who were subjected 
to this therapeutic regimen are presented. The drug 
reactions, such as pruritic rash, angioedema, fever, 
and hepatitis, as well as the disease toxicity, namely, 
cough, expectoration, anorexia, fever, and malaise, 
were suppressed simultaneously. There was regres- 
sion of tuberculous exudative and recent infiltrative 
lesions. There was no injurious effect on the under- 
lying tuberculous process, as noted on serial x-ray 
films of the chest and sputum cultures over a period 
of 21 to 26 months after steroid treatment. The 
steroids are a potent addition to the armamentarium 
of the clinician in treating tuberculous patients who 
manifest untoward drug reactions to the chemo- 
therapeutic agents. However, one must be alert to 
the side-effects and physiological effects of the 
steroids which may be injurious to the patient. 


Breast Cancer: A New Approach to Therapy. G. W. 
Watson and R. L. Turner. Brit. M. J. 1:1315-1320 
(May 23) 1959 [London]. 


The authors do not believe that any spectacular 
improvement will come from existing methods of 
breast cancer therapy, which assume that the dis- 
ease in the early stages is localized to the breast 
and adjacent lymph nodes. Endocrine ablation 
offers further prospects in late breast cancer, but 
even with such radical measures as pituitary abla- 
tion or bilateral adrenalectomy with oophorectomy, 
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positive palliative results are obtained only in ap- 
proximately 50% of cases, and a good remission 
lasting for a year or longer in rather less than 25%. 
In a few women remissions have been obtained 
with androgen therapy, presumably as a result of 
a selective breeding out of the estrogen-dependent 
cells under androgen therapy. It occurred to the 
authors that it should be possible to prevent the 
emergence of the endocrine-resistant strain of can- 
cer cells by the simultaneous administration of an 
antimitotic drug which, particularly in the form of 
an alkylating agent, has been used in the reticuloses. 
It was decided to use testosterone with oophorec- 
tomy as the endocrine part of the therapy. Tri- 
ethylene thiophosphoramide (Thio-TEPA) was 
chosen as the alkylating agent. 

Initially only patients who had widely dissemi- 
nated lesions, or who had recurrences after irradia- 
tion or surgery, were admitted to the trial, Subse- 
quently, when the efficacy of the treatment was 
established, the authors took any patient with a 
carcinoma of the breast irrespective of the stage of 
the disease. The group treated consisted of 34 pa- 
tients, whose ages ranged from 23 to 76 years. At 
the beginning of therapy 17 patients were still 
within the menarche. One patient, aged 23 years, 
was pregnant. Eighteen patients had recurrent 
lesions or metastases following previous surgical or 
radiation therapy. In 4 of: these the recurrence be- 
gan between 3 and 7 years after their original 
treatment, and in the remaining 14 within 3 years. 
Sixteen patients had had no previous treatment. 
The patients were treated with either thio-TEPA 
alone (11 patients) or thio-TEPA and testosterone. 
Marked tumor inhibitory effects were obtained in 
30 of the 34 patients. The most satisfactory results 
were obtained in the group receiving thio-TEPA 
and testosterone. On the basis of the results ob- 
tained in the advanced cancers, a trial of surgery 
and chemotherapy, as opposed to surgery and ir- 
radiation, is advocated for early breast cancers. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Clinical Trials in Infants of Orally Administered 
Attenuated Poliomyelitis Viruses. $. A. Plotkin, 
H. Koprowski and J. Stokes Jr. Pediatrics 23:1041- 
1062 (June) 1959 [Springfield, IIl.]. 


Forty-six infants, ranging in age from 1 day to 6 
months, were given more than 100 feedings of 
living, attenuated poliomyelitis viruses without the 
occurrence of major or minor illness. The strains 
used were CHAT, type 1, which was isolated from 
the feces of a child who had been fed tissue-culture 
material representing the third human intestinal 
passage of the SM virus; Wistar, type 1, an isolate 
in monkey-kidney tissue culture from the stool of 
an asymptomatic calf that developed type 1 anti- 
bodies subsequent to the appearance of viruses in 
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its feces; Jackson, type 2, which is a chick-embryo 
adapted strain isolated from the stool of a child fed 
the attenuated MEF-1 strain; P-712, type 2, which 
was isolated by Fox from the stool of an asympto- 
matic child; and Fox, type 3, which was isolated 
from the stool of an asymptomatic child. 

All strains except the Jackson were found to be 
antigenic on oral administration. Response to vac- 
cination was demonstrated in these infants by the 
presence after vaccination of antibody levels sig- 
nificantly in excess of those attributable to trans- 
placentally acquired antibodies, and by the detec- 
tion of fecal excretion of poliomyelitis viruses. 
Infants less than 2 months old were more difficult to 
immunize than older infants. The evidence suggests 
that biological immaturity, rather than transplacen- 
tal antibodies, caused the difference. When the 3 
types of poliomyelitis viruses were fed at 3-week 
intervals, responses occurred to all types. No inter- 
ference between types was observed when they 
were fed in all possible sequences. Three infants 
who were given a second feeding of homotypic 
attenuated poliomyelitis viruses 3 to 5 months after 
a successful vaccination showed resistance to in- 
testinal reinfection. It can be concluded from these 
studies that vaccination against poliomyelitis with 
orally administered, living, attenuated viruses is 
entirely feasible in infants over 2 months of age, 
if 3-week intervals are allowed between feedings 
of the 3 types of viruses. 


Vaccination Against Poliomyelitis: Practical Data. 
P. Lépine. Presse méd. 67:941-943 (May 9) 1959 
(In French) [Paris]. 


French poliomyelitis vaccine consists of an 
aqueous suspension of a mixture of inactivated 
cultures of the 3 types of poliomyelitis viruses. 
Inactivation is obtained with beta-propiolactone 
after attenuation with formaldehyde at a low tem- 
perature. This guarantees conservation of the anti- 
genic power. Vaccination should be performed with 
3 hypodermic injections of 1 ml. of the vaccine. 
There should be an interval of at least 3 weeks 
between the first and second injections, although a 
month would be even better. However, there should 
not be a lapse of more than 3 months between the 
first and second injections and of more than 7 
months between the second and third injections. 
Revaccination must take place at the end of one 
year with a dose of 1.5 ml. There has been discus- 
sion in the press of oral vaccination with living, 
attenuated poliomyelitis viruses. The procedure ap- 
pears easy, interesting, and economical. However, 
it has not been possible to obtain an orally admin- 
istered vaccine simultaneously active against the 
8 types of poliomyelitis viruses with this procedure. 
For the moment such a procedure is only conceiv- 
able in case of a serious epidemic due to a single 


viral type. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Trauma. By Harrison L. McLaughlin, M.D., Professor of 
Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, New York. Cloth. $18. Pp. 784, 
with illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company, 218 W. Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape St., Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W. C. 2, England, 1959. 

This volume represents an excellent series of 
specialized monographs, written for the most part 
by senior members of the staff of Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York. It is difficult to prepare a 
closely cohesive work covering all phases of this 
subject, since the understanding and treatment of 
injury to the human body necessarily involves fa- 
miliarity with all of the many special fields of medi- 
cine. In general the book is well organized, and 
this should make it particularly useful for students, 

_interns, and residents and as a quick reference 
work for the management of some special prob- 
lem. For the student, it is well worth reading in its 
entirety. After a general discussion of the local, 
regional, and systemic responses to injury and the 
general principles of the treatment of trauma are 
several sections dealing with the specialized nature 
of injury to the various systems and anatomic struc- 
tures. Each is prefaced by a discussion of the sur- 
gical anatomy involved. Illustrations are profuse 
and, for the most part, pertinent. 

The chapter on General Principles in the Treat- 
ment of Trauma is particularly valuable, especially 
with regard to the early management of fractures, 
and should provide a useful guide for those treat- 
ing injuries in the emergency room. Although there 
is some mention of other types of injury and a sec- 
tion on therapeutic priorities in multiple injuries, a 
discussion of the assessment and immediate treat- 
ment of the unconscious patient per se would have 
been most helpful, particularly for medical students 
and young physicians. Undoubtedly proper triage 
and treatment of the severely injured patient within 
the hospital is assumed, but in the interests of 
objectivity the subject should have received more 
emphasis. Although one gains the impression that 
there is a heavy orientation toward a detailed dis- 
cussion of skeletal injury, this is perhaps justifiable. 
The book as a whole represents the unified and 
coordinated approach to the problem of injury of 
a hospital staff well qualified by training and ex- 
perience. 


These book reviews have been prepared by competent authorities 
but do not represent the opinions of any medical or other organization 
unless specifically so stated. 


Cancer. Volume 5. Part IX: Radiotherapy. Edited by Ron- 
ald W. Raven, O.B.E., T.D., F.R.C.S., Joint Lecturer in 
Surgery, Westminster Medical School, University of London, 
London. Cloth, $18. Pp. 406; 19, with 136 illustrations. Butter- 
worth & Co.( Publishers) Ltd., 88 Kingsway, London, W. C. 
2, England; 1367 Danforth Ave., Toronto 6, Canada, 1959. 


The previous volumes which presented various 
aspects of the problem in an authoritative fashion 
are now followed by a fifth devoted to radiotherapy. 
Like its predecessors, this volume presents a con- 
cise review of the problems by a number of quali- 
fied authorities, mainly from England, but also from 
Ireland and Canada. It is astonishing how much 
useful information has been compressed into indi- 
vidual chapters which average only 15 pages. A 
short historical review of the problem is followed 
by seven chapters dealing with the technical as- 
pects of, reactions to, and measures of protection 
against radiotherapy. The rest of the book discusses 
therapy as applied to different organs. Short re- 
views of clinical and pathological aspects of the 
various types of tumors are followed by discussions 
of techniques of treatment, results of and indica- 
tions for radiation, and, in many instances, evalu- 
ations of the respective values of radiotherapy and 
surgery and contraindications to and complications 
of treatment. The book is extensively illustrated 
with diagrams, clinical figures, reproduction of 
gross pathological specimens, and photomicro- 
graphs, The selection of pictures supplements a 
lucid and well-written discussion. Obviously, in a 
field of such rapid progress, the selection of the 
material is bound to be subjective, and there may 
be areas of disagreement. In view of its excellent 
organization, it should be a very useful reference 
book for the clinician or pathologist who wishes to 
orient himself about the various and often difficult 
problems of radiotherapy. 


Textbook of Toxicology. By Kenneth P. DuBois, M.Sce., 
Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology and Director, United States 
Air Force Radiation Laboratory, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, and E, M. K. Geiling, Ph.D., M.D. Cloth. $6.50. Pp. 
302, with illustrations, Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, 1959. 

This comprehensive new textbook presents its 
subject matter in a concise, understandable man- 
ner. The phenomenal expansion of industry; the 
widespread use of atomic energy; the growth of all 
branches of chemistry; the increase in the use of 
chemical agents for industrial, agricultural, and 
household purposes; and the recognition of the 
rights of the individual to protection against pos- 
sible hazards have introduced many new toxicologi- 
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cal problems. With these advances has come the 
need for a textbook which presents the essentials of 
toxicology as an introduction to the subject and as 
a source of information. This book is designed to 
cover this need for medical students, graduate 
students, and undergraduates who are interested in 
the general principles of toxicology and in facts 
with practical application. It should also be of great 
use to the practicing toxicologist, general physician, 
and research worker. 

The historical development, general principles, 
and medicolegal aspects of toxicology are discussed 
in the first chapters. Later chapters include general 
considerations on airborne poisons, information on 
individual chemicals, plant and animal poisons, and 
relatively new subjects such as radiation hazards, 
pesticides, and household poisons. Information con- 
cerning the effects of different classes of chemical 
compounds, the practical circumstances under 
which poisoning can occur, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment are given. The practical value of this book is 
increased by numerous tables that show the facts 
and figures pertinent to problems of accidental 
poisoning. The acquisition of knowledge of the 
symptoms and of recommended methods of treat- 
ment of poisoning has become an important phase 
in the education of physicians who, in addition to 
handling the medical problems concerning these 
agents, are in an excellent position, together with 
the pharmacist, to educate the public about the 
hazards and benefits derived from the use of chemi- 
cal compounds. 


The Biochemistry of Clinical Medicine. By William ‘S. 
Hoffman, Ph.D., M.D., F.A.C.P., Professorial Lecturer in 
Medicine, University of Illinois College of Medicine, Chi- 
cago, Second edition. Cloth. $12. Pp. 734, with 63 illustra- 
tions. Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, 1959. 


The regard in which the first edition of this book 
has been held since its appearance in 1954 is fur- 
ther enhanced by the careful revision in this new 
edition. This work covers many fields of medicine 
in which biochemical understanding can help the 
clinician in his diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
of disease. The chapters on diabetes mellitus, hepa- 
titis, nephritis, cirrhosis of the liver, and gout show 
the author's thorough knowledge. His interest in 
the application of all biochemical fields to medicine 
is reflected in the character of his discussions; he 
has given much thought to the development of 
these discussions from the point of view of the 
clinician rather than from the point of view of the 
biochemist. The subject matter is presented by 
explanation, manner of derivation, and clinical 
application. The approach, therefore, is essentially 
biochemical. While not drastically altered, much 
new material has been added to bring some of the 
topics up to date. Coverage of the literature which 
is one of the weaknesses of this as well as the first 
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edition, has been extended to 1958. The author's 
effort toward simplification for the benefit of the 
physician leads to a continuance of the old manner 
of reporting electrolyte concentrations, which is 
confusing and of little value. More drastic revision 
here would have been an improvement. This is an 
excellent book for the practitioner. The author has 
provided a comprehensive and integrated coverage 
of the application of biochemistry to the practice 
of medicine in an interesting, instructive, and serv- 
iceable manner. 


Gynecologic Endocrinology. By Gardner M. Riley, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, University 
of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, Foreword by Nor- 
man F. Miller, M.D., Professor and Chairman of Department 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, University of Michigan Med- 
ical School. Cloth. $8.50. Pp. 339, with 72 illustrations. Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc. (medical book department of Harper & 
Brothers ), 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 1959. 


The author has attempted the difficult task of 
condensing the field of gynecologic endocrinology 
into a book of 330 pages. In large part, he has suc- 
ceeded. The factual material presented and the 
extensive bibliography give an adequate introduc- 
tion to the subject. The sections on basic physiol- 
ogy and laboratory tests are the highlights of the 
book. Physicians should also appreciate the listing 
of available endocrine preparations, by both ge- 
neric and trade names. Though incomplete, this 
formulary is adequate for a basic therapeutic 
armamentarium. The section on clinical syndromes 
is by far the weakest portion of the book, but it is 
adequate for an introduction. Controversial points 
are avoided, often wisely, but sometimes to the 
detriment of the book. In a few instances, the 
information given by the author on basic etiology 
has been superseded by more recent data. The 
inclusion of concepts of the causes of certain con- 
ditions would have added to the book’s value. The 
detailed emphasis on laboratory studies and meth- 
ods seems unwarranted in a book designed for the 
clinician. The section on physiology and the bibli- 
ography, however, make the book a worthwhile 
addition to the library of those physicians inter- 
ested in this phase of diseases of women. 


Mental Subnormality: Biological, Psychological, and Cul- 
tural Factors. By Richard L. Masland, Seymour B. Sarason 
and Thomas Gladwin. Survey of research sponsored by Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children. Cloth. $6.75. Pp. 
442, with illustrations. Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, 1958. 


This intormative book is made up of two sepa- 
rate reports. Although they vary in opinions as to 
the cause of mental subnormality, they definitely 
contribute to the understanding of this problem. 
The author of the first section is a neurologist and 
psychiatrist who extensively reviews the literature 
regarding the etiological factors during the pre- 
natal, perinatal, and postnatal periods. He also 
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attempts to inspire the reader so that more re- 
search in genetics, biochemistry, and the social 
sciences can be developed. 

The second section is written by a psychologist 
and an anthropologist who have been closely asso- 
ciated with the problem. They discuss the post- 
natal psychological and cultural causes of mental 
retardation in the mildly retarded, which includes 
the largest percentage of such persons. They also 
discuss the shortcomings of current psychological 
tests and their interpretations. Research in medi- 
cine, biochemistry, psychology, sociology, and 
other fields is strongly recommended. This excel- 
lent volume has an extensive bibliography which 
should be read by all pediatricians, neurologists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social scientists, and 
educators. 


Orthopaedics: Principles and Their Application. By Sam 
uel L. Turek, M.D., Attending Orthopaedic Surgeon, Weiss 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago. Cloth. $22.50. Pp. 906, with 
600 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5; 4865 Western Ave., Montreal 6; Pitman 
Medical Publishing Company, Ltd., 39 Parker St., London, 
W. C. 2, England, 1959. 


To anyone engaged in the teaching of residents 
in orthopedic surgery this book may well be the 
fulfillment of a dream. Active orthopedists have all 
wished that they might find the time to impart their 
knowledge by producing a volume such as this. 
This book presents the accumulation of many years 
of thoughtful collection of data, tempered by the 


author’s experience and broadmindedness. It is to 
the author's credit that he has treated controversial 
subjects with short, but adequate, presentations of 
other methods of treatment. He uses admirable 
restraint and presents a conservative approach. 

This volume should be of immense value, not 
only to residents but also as a ready reference book 
for the active practitioner, orthopedist, general sur- 
geon, and internist. The format of this volume is 
such that few subjects in orthopedics will be diffi- 
cult to locate. It is gratifying to note that fractures 
as such were omitted from the subject matter. This 
reflects the restraint of the author and his willing- 
ness to leave this matter to recent standard text- 
books on the subject. Perhaps, some day, he may 
present the profession with a volume on fractures 
as excellent and concise as is this one. 


Progress in Allergy (Fortschritte der Allergielehre). Vol. V. 
Edited by Paul Kallés. Contributors: St. V. Boyden et al. 
Cloth. 82 Swiss francs. Pp. 508, with 103 illustrations. S. 
Karger AG., 25 Arnold Bécklinstrasse 25, Basel, Switzerland; 
Swiss Bank Corporation, New York, 1958. 


The fifth volume of this series, like some of its 
predecessors, is a review of selected topics on 
immunology. The seven selected subjects are Dif- 
fusion—in Gel Methods for Immunological Analysis; 
The Release of Histamine; The Immunological Re- 
sponse to Antigens of the Tubercle Bacillus, Some 
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Experimental Aspects; Studies on the Mechanism 
of Hemolysis by Antibody and Complement; Tissue 
Transplantation Immunity; Cell Lysis and Related 
Phenomena in Hypersensitive Reactions, including 
Immunohematologic Diseases; and Immediate Re- 
actions in the Skin of Experimental Animals Pro- 
voked by Antibody—Antigen Interaction. 

All of the chapters are well written and thorough. 
The multiple topics covered in the chapter on cell 
lysis and related phenomena deserve particular 
mention as an example of brevity and thoroughness. 
In less than 90 pages this author discusses a variety 
of important subjects, quoting from 1,118 refer- 
ences. Similar thoroughness is found in most of the 
other chapters, particularly those on complement 
and on tissue transplantation immunity. An attempt 
at establishing some pattern of unity in the diverse 
subjects discussed is made by the editor in an inter- 
esting introductory chapter. He outlines the borders 
of present knowledge of allergy and indicates how 
future work in each of the fields covered in this 
volume might extend these borders. This excellent 
review of selected subjects should be of great value 
to advanced workers in the field of allergy. 


Clinical Orthopaedics. Number 13: Spring, 1959. Anthony 
F. DePalma, editor-in-chief. With assistance of associate 
editors, Board of Advisory Editors, and Board of Corre- 
sponding Editors. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 393, with illustrations. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
5; 4865 Western Ave., Montreal 6, Canada; Pitman Medical 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 39 Parker St., London, W. C. 2, 
England, 1959. 


This volume is similar in format to the preceding 
ones but also includes the cumulative index for 
volumes 7 to 12. The first article is a tribute to the 
late Dr. Sterling Bunnell and gives a brief review 
of his many accomplishments, with stress on his 
interest in and his influence on surgery of the hand. 
The following 17 chapters are devoted to surgical 
problems of the hand, a field in which Dr. Bunnell 
was a pioneer. Chapter 2 is most interesting as it 
deals with the comparative anthropology of man’s 
hand. All too few orthopedists have sufficient 
knowledge of this aspect of their field. The other 
chapters in this section are well written and amply 
illustrated. Although it presents nothing really new, 
this section constitutes an excellent review and 
stresses “conservative therapy” in the sense of sav- 
ing everything that will improve function rather 
than a merely nonoperative approach. The second 
section of the book deals primarily with general 
orthopedic problems. These are adequately cov- 
ered and most chapters are followed by a sum- 
mary. Most articles have a bibliography. As is 
usual in any volume of this kind, some methods of 
treatment are controversial and this, in and of it- 
self, should stimulate the reader. Like its prede- 
cessors, this is a good reference book and handy 
reading for medical and orthopedic library use. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


UNEXPLAINED DEATH OF INFANT 

To THe Eprror:—A 21-month-old twin had a slight 
cough late one evening. The next day he devel- 
oped a fever, labored respirations, and some cya- 
nosis. At the hospital, a chest x-ray showed a 
massive shift to the left, with the trachea appear- 
ing to pass into the left lung field and with col- 
lapse of the left lung. Bronchoscopy showed no 
foreign body. He was given gamma globulin, 
therapy with penicillin intravenously and chlo- 
ramphenicol was started, and he was put into an 
oxygen tent. At one time, an oxygen flow of 12 
liters per minute was needed to reverse the cya- 
nosis. The leukocyte count was 36,000 per cubic 
millimeter. His temperature varied between 102 
and 103 F (38.9 and 39.4 C). He labored on; 
his respiration would falter and then go on. A 
half-hour after examination by a consultant, the 
child died suddenly. Autopsy showed only in- 
flammatory changes. Bacterial culture so far has 
grown nothing. Could hydrocortisone intrave- 
nously or one of the other corticosteroids have 
given this infant a better chance? Is a trache- 
otomy usually advisable in a case like this? 
Could consultation, for a critically ill infant, by 
interrupting the oxygen supply, have contributed 
to the cause of death? M.D., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—It is difficult to speculate regarding the 
exact etiology of the condition described. Fulmi- 
nant pneumonia in infancy will sometimes follow 
such an unrelenting course, but this does not ade- 
quately explain the massive shift of the mediasti- 
num to the left. Early in infantile pneumonia there 
may be some degree of shift toward the affected 
and partially atélectatic side, but not to the degree 
described. Foreign body in a left major bronchus 
was apparently excluded by the bronchoscopy and 
the autopsy findings. No changes are described 
which might point toward pneumothorax on the 
right. It would be interesting to reexamine the x-ray 
films for any additional evidence they might pro- 
vide. 

Apart from the remarkable mediastinal shift, the 
high leukocyte count points toward bacterial in- 
fection, especially suggesting the pneumococcus or 
perhaps the staphylococcus as the cause of fulmi- 
nant disease. This would necessitate the assump- 
tion that the extreme shift of the trachea and medi- 
astinum was perhaps more apparent in the x-ray 


The answers here published have been prepared by competent au- 
thorities. They do not, however, represent the opinions of any medical 
or other organization unless specifically so stated in the reply. Anony- 
mous communications cannot be answered. Every letter must contain 
the writer's name and address, but these will be omitted on request. 


than actually present. One is tempted to conclude 
that overwhelming pneumonia was the cause of 
death. 

In retrospect, hydrocortisone might have been 
effective in arresting the precipitate course of dis- 
ease until adequate antibiotic response could be es- 
tablished, but this is highly problematical under 
the conditions which are described. The antibiotics 
given would seem to be appropriate to the probable 
bacterial etiology. Tracheotomy would be inadvis- 
able because bronchoscopy apparently demon- 
strated an adequate airway leading to the lower 
bronchi. Tracheotomy could have been effective 
only if there had been obstruction in the upper air 
passages. Unless bronchoscopy itself caused ob- 
struction due to edema in the region of the larynx, 
tracheotomy would have only added another diffi- 
culty. Gamma globulin was apparently given on the 
suspicion that this child might have a deficiency; 
while this was certainly harmless, it was ineffective 
and probably inappropriate. Consultation and care- 
ful examination is a manifest necessity in such a 
desperate situation, and it is most unlikely that the 
brief interruption of oxygen administration neces- 
sary for adequate examination contributed at all to 
the end-result. 


EMERGENCY OXYGEN ADMINISTRATION 
To tHE Eprror:—As chairman of a county medical 
committee, I am interested in the value of oxygen 
(given by resuscitator) in acute pulmonary and 
cardiovascular emergencies. Please give an opin- 
ion on this. 
Leonard B. Shpiner, M.D., Kankakee, Iil. 


Answer.—The Pulmotor is an apparatus, designed 
in Germany and introduced in the United States, for 
producing artificial respiration by forcing air into 
the lungs and, when they are distended, sucking out 
expired air. The American counterpart is called the’ 
resuscitator, and it forces oxygen from tanks into 
the lungs and sucks out expired breath much the 
same as the Pulmotor. Pulmotors are no longer 
marketed in the United States. The inhalator is an 
apparatus for administering oxygen to patients with 
embarrassed respiration but who are not in the 
state of apnea. The modern portable appliance for 
artificial respiration usually combines the resusci- 
tator, the inhalator, and the oxygen tanks. This unit 
is also named a resuscitator in the United States, but 
the name is a misnomer since the inhalator is part 
of the equipment but not mentioned in the name. 
The resuscitator-inhalator is an efficient and accept- 
able apparatus when used by physicians and 
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properly trained nonmedical rescue agencies. The 
resuscitator is recommended for treatment of per- 
sons during drowning, gas poisoning, and suffoca- 
tion, but often the device is not at the scene of thé 
accident; therefore, it does not replace the necessity 
of knowing and practicing a good method of man- 
ual artificial respiration. 


Answer.—Resuscitators sometimes are used to 
administer oxygen quickly in emergency situations, 
even though the exact diagnosis is not known to 
lay rescue-squad members and nonmedical attend- 
ants in hospital emergency rooms. Considering the 
acute conditions as a group, much more benefit will 
come from administering the oxygen than from 
withholding it. The only important physiological 
state in which there is contraindication to oxygen 
therapy is marked respiratory acidosis with compen- 
satory rise in bicarbonate level, as in severe em- 
physema with infection. This condition constitutes 
a minority of those encountered, and administration 
of oxygen to such patients will be discontinued 
soon, if indicated, because medical care presumably 
will be available quickly. 

Since most of the patients are breathing, the 
resuscitator mechanism is adjusted to deliver oxy- 
gen by steady flow at the rate desired. In case of 
apnea, the mechanism may be adjusted so that 
alternating pressure levels result in artificial venti- 
lation of the lungs. Years ago, Drinker, Haggard, 
and others objected to the use of Pulmotors for 
ventilating the lungs in case of apnea, and the term 
Pulmotor remains in disrepute. Well-designed and 
properly adjusted resuscitators now available may 
be used safely in emergencies. Medical consultants 
should be available to rescue-squad members. Since 
the administration of oxygen frightens some pa- 
tients, attendants should be instructed appropri- 
ately. 


ELECTROSHOCK IN HEART PISEASE 

To THE Eprror:—A 79-year-old woman with arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease and emotional instability 
attempted suicide by taking an overdose of bar- 
biturates. What prophylactic management is rec- 
ommended? M.D., New York. 


ANswer.—If a person is depressed to such a de- 
gree that she attempts suicide, there is no way to 
prevent recurrence of such an attempt. Though the 
family of the patient promises continual super- 
vision, or even though 24-hour nursing supervision 
is provided at the patient’s home, one cannot help 
but feel that all plans are doomed to fail sooner 
or later. This fact cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly to the relatives. A suicidal patient belongs in a 
closed ward, and some even manage to commit 
suicide within such a ward. The sovereign treat- 
ment for depression of this degree is still electric 
shock, which, with proper precautions, such as the 
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combined use of barbiturate anesthesia and relax- 
ant medication, can be carried out even in the 
presence of a somewhat damaged heart. The de- 
cision regarding shock treatment should be made 
after thorough examination by a heart specialist 
who is well versed in the hazards of electric shock 
treatment. 


TRAUMATIC HEPATITIS 


To THE Eprror:—An apparently healthy male, aged 
45, sustained moderately severe trauma for sev- 
eral hours to the upper right quadrant of his 
abdomen. His complaint was pain in this area, 
and he noted that his urine was dark in color. 
Physical examination revealed no fever and no 
tenderness in the upper right quadrant or over the 
kidneys. Urine examination was normal except 
for a strongly positive urobilinogen finding. 
There was no jaundice. Gallbladder visualiza- 
tion study was unsatisfactory, but when double 
the normal amount of contrast medium was giv- 
en the gallbladder was visualized and was seen 
to empty and function in a normal manner. No 
stones or abnormalities were detected. On later 
urine examination, no urobilinogen was found. 
This sequence of events extended over a period 
of seven days. With the evidence listed, particu- 
larly the history of trauma, is it reasonable to 
entertain the possibility of a traumatic cholecys- 
titis and/or traumatic hepatitis? 

Frank H. Jaklitsch, M.D., Westbury, L. 1., N. Y. 


Answer.—The development of urobilinogenuria 
after abdominal trauma strongly suggests a pos- 
sible hematoma. This could be located under the 
capsule of the liver or in retroperitoneal structures. 
Disintegration of any volume of blood will produce 
a urobilinogenuria of the type described here. It is 
rare to have cholecystitis arise from external trau- 
ma. One would expect that an injury of sufficient 
magnitude to damage the gallbladder would prob- 
ably produce a laceration or rupture of the liver, 
with its attendant grave prognosis. Traumatic hep- 
atitis is not known to exist—the only liver lesion 
after injury being a nodule or a scar. 


EPIDERMOLYSIS BULLOSA 

To tHE Epitor:—Please give information regarding 
recent reseerch on the cause of epidermolysis 
bullosa. What is the best treatment, apart from 
prophylactic measures? M.D., Canada. 


Answer.—Unfortunately, the cause of epidermoly- 
sis bullosa is unknown except that it is a genetic 
defect which may be either dominant or recessive. 
The disease varies in severity, and it is possible 
that mild, unrecognized examples are not too un- 
common. As a rule, the condition tends to persist, 
although in some instances it may decrease in se- 
verity or disappear at puberty. Treatment is un- 
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satisfactory and follows fashions. Most reports of 
successful therapy have contained only one case 
because of the rarity of the disorder. More recently 
suggested measures include therapy with cortisone 
(especially when given pareitrally), antimalarial 
drugs, and diiodohydroxyquin. The paucity of re- 
search in this disease is underscored by the fact 
that not a single article on epidermolysis bullosa 
has been summarized in the “Yearbook of Derma- 
tology and Syphilology” during the past three 


CARE OF THE AGED EPILEPTIC 

To tHe Eprror:—May I ask what the judgment 
would be on admitting persons with severe epi- 
lepsy to homes for the aged? What is the usual 
custom in such cases? 


Frank G. Keller, M.D., North Manchester, Ind. 


Answer.—There can hardly be any general cus- 
tom or rule. The severity will vary for each person, 
and facilities for adequate drug or other treatment 
will vary for each home. The addition of convul- 
sions to whatever other physical disabilities the 
aged person might have should not condition his 
admission to a home for the aged, provided, of 
course, that appropriate medical care is available. 


GAMMA GLOBULIN DEFICIENCY 
To tHe Eprror:—Is there an error of units in the 
dose of gamma globulin suggested for the man- 
agement of gamma globulin deficiency in the 
answer on page 1547 of the March 28, 1959, 
issue of THe JounNAL? Many of the published 
recommendations have mentioned a dose of 
0.1 Gm. per kilogram of body weight monthly. 
Since the solutions available contain about 165 
mg. of gamma globulin per milliliter, this would 
be equivalent to about 0.6 ml. per kilogram, or 
0.3 ml. per pound of body weight, and not the 0.1 
ml. per kilogram suggested in the answer. 
Dr. John W. Palmer 
4501 Colorado Blvd. 
Los Angeles 39. 


The above comment was referred to the con- 
sultant who answered the original question, and 
his reply follows.—Eb. 


To tHe Eprror:—Currently, the treatment for a 
patient with agammaglobulinemia (and hypo- 
gammaglobulinemia) is 20 to 40 cc. of gamma 
globulin for children (according to weight) and 
30 to 50 cc, for adults, administered intramus- 
cularly and given monthly. 


YELLOW JACKET STING 

To tue Eprror:—Information about successful de- 
sensitization of a patient allergic to insect stings 

should be given to the author of the question on 

yellow jacket sting in Tue JournaL, May 30, 

1959. My experience with this is recorded (Texas 

J. Med. 46:639 [Aug.] 1950), and a recent paper 
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by Thomas (Virginia M. Month. 85:415 [Aug.] 
1958) reports similar results. I have cared for 40 
patients who have had moderate to severe 
anaphylactic reactions prior to desensitization 
and who, after the process, had only local re- 
actions to subsequent stings. Desensitization 
can be effective and is often lifesaving. Once 
there has been a severe reaction to an insect 
sting the patient should always have sublingual 
isoproterenol tablets with him for immediate pro- 
phylactic therapy. This is not as effective as 
epinephrine but will provide time to obtain the 
latter drug. Boen Swinny, M.D. 

314-20 Medical Arts Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Texas. 


The above comment was referred to the con- 
sultant who answered the original question, and 
his reply follows.—Eb. 


To tHe Eprror:—The comment and reference arti- 
cles reemphasize the seriousness of insect stings 
and anaphylactic shock which may occur in the 
hypersensitive patient. They also, I believe, 
strongly support the opinion that, while desensi- 
tization of susceptible patients has been done, 
the results have not been completely satisfactory. 
Immunization is quite specific and to be effective 
must be done with the venom of the particular 
insect to which the person is sensitive. For pro- 
tection to be totally effective the immunizing 
injections should be on a continuing schedule. 
Except within limitations I do not think immuni- 
zation is wholly dependable. 

The best medicament for use in treating a 
severe anaphylactic reaction is epinephrine. A 
person likely to have such a reaction can usually 
be provided with this drug and a syringe for an 
immediate injection in an emergency. In the 
reply to the original inquiry the function of 
epinephrine for the anaphylactic symptoms and 
the local treatment for the immediate relief of 
pain may not have been clearly delineated. The 
suggested alkaline local treatment should not be 
considered as effective care for the anaphylactic 
shock. 


Eprror’s Nore: The comment and answer on the 
practical value of patient desensitization may ap- 
pear to be in conflict, but this is actually a matter of 
semantics. The intent of publication is to inform 
the physician as broadly as possible on this sub- 
ject. There have been several other recent articles 
which will be of interest to the reader. 
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For the patient 
whose vagus 
burns at 
both ends— 
Pro-Banthine® with Dartal® 


eases psychic stress 
e controls enteric distress in gastrointestinal spasm 


Wren tensions smolder and set off associated 
hyperactivity in the gastrointestinal tract, the pa- 
tient needs relief at both ends of the vagus. 
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erating both mood and motility in patients suffer- 
ing from gastrointestinal spasm. 
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Before Esidrix: 
Weight 176 ibs. 


27 pounds lost in 19 days; ascites and 


RECORD OF TREATMENT (At a leading New York City hospital. Photos used with permission of the patient.) 


Date 3/3] 3/4| 3/5| 3/6| 3/7] 3/8 | 3/12) $/13|3/14 |3/15]3/16 |3/17|3/18 [3/19 [8/20 |3/21 |3/22 |3/28 
(pounds) 178| 176] 170 | 169 | 167 | 159 | 158] 158 | 157 | 153] 155 | 156 | 154 | — | — 
Rx M* Esidrix 50 mg. b.i.d. ; 
* Mercurial diuretic 


eminently effective whenever diuresis is desired 


(hydrochlorothiazide CIBA) 


Indicated in: congestive heart failure . . . nephrosis and nephritis 
... toxemia of pregnancy . . . premenstrual edema . . . edema of 
pregnancy . . . steroid-induced edema .. . edema of obesity 


Supplied: Esidrix Tablets, 
25 mg. (pink, scored) 

and 50 mg. (yellow, scored); 
bottles of 100 and 1000. 
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After 19 days on Esidrix: 
Weight 149 ibs. 


pedal edema reduced with E:sidrix 


H. K., 44 years old, was admitted 
to the hospital on 3/3/59 with 
complaints of swollen abdomen, 
swelling of both legs and exer- 
tional dyspnea. These symptoms 
had been intensifying over a 
three-week period. The patient’s 
history included heavy drinking 
since the age of 18, and one prior 
admission to the hospital in 1954 
with ascites and pedal edema. 
Diagnosis, at that time, was Laen- 
nec’s cirrhosis, and the patient 
responded well to a regimen of 
diuretics, salt restriction and mul- 
tivitamins. There was no recur- 
rence up to that leading to his 
current admission. 


Clinical findings worthy of note: 
Eyes — conjunctivae and sclerae 
slightly icteric. Chest—diaphragm 
elevated. Abdomen — girth en- 
larged, definite fluid wave. Liver 
palpated 4 fingerbreadths below 
the costal margin; no other pal- 
pable viscera. Extremities—pedal 
edema (4+). 


The patient is well developed and 
not in acute distress. Blood pres- 
sure, 140/80 mm. Hg; pulse, 
112/min.; respiration, 20/min. 
Impression: Laennec’s cirrhosis 
decompensated. 


Treatment: Mercurial diuretic on 


, 3/3 and 3/4, followed by Esidrix, 


50 mg. b.i.d., from 3/5 to 3/23 
when patient signed out of hos- 
pital. Esidrix induced copious 
diuresis resulting in almost com- 
plete disappearance of edema. 
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A special data sheet describing the functions of Cuboid 
Shoe Inserts is available to doctors on request, 


THERE’S NO 


PLACEBO... 


Persistent foot fatigue and related 
discomforts are very real problems to the 
patient. They may tie back to chronic 

foot strains and to the patient's individual 
shoe-fitting problems. Miss or 

Mrs. Patient (men, too, of course) may 
demand relief, but still won't accept 
unstylish “corrective” shoes. May we, for 
the twelfth year in these columns, 

call your attention to Burns Cuboids? 


Individually fitted from 248 styles and 
sizes, Cuboid Shoe Inserts when worn in 
any sensible shoe are designed to 

“break in” and take form that adapts the 
shoe to the plantar area of the patient's 
foot. Leading shoe stores and shoe 
departments have Cuboids, and 

trained fitters. 


BURNS CUBOID CO. 
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HYPERTUSSIS® 


Pertussis immune globulin derived from 
human venous blood 


e highly purified globulin fraction of 
venous blood from healthy professional 
donors hyperimmunized with Cutter 
Phase | Pertussis Vaccine 

e as reaction-free as gamma globulin 
derived from human venous. blood 

e@ small dosage volume lessens tissue 
distention 

e@ high concentration, 1% cc. contains 
the gamma globulin equivalent of 25 cc, 
human hyperimmune serum 


@ ready for immediate use, no recone 
stitution necessary 
For complete information see PDR page 
622, ask your Cutter man 
or write to Dept. 9-9J 
CUTTER LABORATORIES * Berkeley, Calif, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal classified advertising rates are $9.75 for 
ads of 30 words or less and 35c each additional word 
in regular type or $12.25 for 30 words and 60c each 
additional word in bold face type. There is also a 
60c charge made on the first insertion of an ad 
when a box number is used and answers sent care 
of A. M. A. Count 4 additional words for a box. 
Commercial classified advertising rates are $12.50 
for ads of 20 words or less and 40c each additional 
word in regular type or $15.75 for 23 words and 
55c each additional word in bold face type. Com- 
mercial rates cover all ads of manufacturers, 
dealers, agencies, ete. Box number charge same 
as personal ads, 


CLASSIFIED ADS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
FORMS CLOSE 15 DAYS PRIOR TO 
DATE OF ISSUE 


Journal A.M.A., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


NOTICE 


BEVERLY HILLS NURSING HOME “LICENSED’’; 
registered nurses; special diets; convalescent care; pleas- 
ant homelike atmosphere. Mrs. J. Schmi idt, Manager, 
Mrs. A. Daly. R.N. egw: | of Nurses, 10347 
Longwood Drive, Beverly 8-4454, Chicago, 


FREE WHOLESALE CATALOG DISPLAYING RE- 
ception room furniture, household needs, photographic 
equipment sent upon request. James, Ltd., 1523 Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Ilinois. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MATURED GEN- 
eral practitioner to establish private practice in new 
1,600-home community for retired and semi-retired in 
Arizona’s fabulous Valley of the Sun; being built by 
nationally famous Del E. Webb Construction Company; 
medical office to be completed and available for lease 
January 1, 1960; existing retired community of over 700 
families immediately adjacent to site of Webb project; 
also completely lacking in medical service; community 
located twenty minutes from downtown Phoenix; if 
interested send detailed outline of age, medical Sack 
ground, family status to: Robert C. Fournier, Del E. 
bo Construction Company, P.O. Box 4066, Phoenix, 

20} 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR WANTED 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY FOR_ VERSATILE, 
administratively and scientifically inclined physician 
with a growing midwest ethical pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer; duties include responsibility for research, 
frotues development and clinical investigations ; better 
han average ate and chemistry 

ucation and de- 


desirable; in reply, state enperenes, 


sired salary. Box 9952, 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTORS WANTED 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR — INSURANCE 
Company Upper Midwest; training in internal medicine 
required; age under 40° fringe benefits and excellent 
working conditions; work consists of underwriting, 
interpreting X-rays and electrocardiograms, industrial 
medicine and some administration; starting salary 
based on qualifications; submit background informa- 
tion, professional and personal to Box 9860, % AMA. 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR — SANATORIUM 
for chest diseases 300 bed; all modern methods of treat- 
ment; minimum requirements approved residency train- 
ing, licensure or eligibility; salary according to experi- 
ence and qualifications. Apply: Joseph A. Smith, MD, 
Medical Director. New Jersey Sanatorium+, Glen 
Gardner, New Jersey. 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR—SOUTH CENTRAL 
tuberculosis sanatorium; experience and full licensure 
required; good salary plus full famil F in- 
cluding modern 2 bedroom cottage. Box 9825, % AMA. 


DIRECTORS WANTED 


CLINICAL DIRECTOR AND STAFF POSITIONS OPEN 
—in a new institution for the mentally retarded; psy- 
chiatry, neurology and pediatrics for staffing, other 
needs covered by consultation; research provisions to be 
established, teaching of psychiatric residents part of 
duties. Contact: Clement C. Vickery, MD, Superin- 
tendent, Kansas Neurological Institute, 3107 West 21st., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


ASSOCIATES WANTED 


GETTING OUT OF SERVICE? — ASSOCIATE WANT- 
ed; for one man clinic C-ntral Illinois; American grad- 
uate under forty to start at $1,000 to $1,200 monthly 
depending on training and experience; general practi- 
tioner with year of obstetrics or medicine would aap; 
partnership in two years; on Illinois river. Reply 
Harold Johnson, 422 North Second, Chillicothe, Titinois. 


ASSOCIATES—-THREE WANTED; GROUP PRACTICE; 
medical clinic; opportunity two men, general practice, 
one preferring obstetrics; third doctor general surgical 
background; give details; training, background, 2611 
Edison Avenue, Sacramento, California. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—UNDER 35, TQ ASSO- 
ciate with three man central New Jersey group; two 
years graded salary then partnership; must do obstet- 
rics; excellent hospital; religious; educational; cul- 

tural; recreational; facilities. Box 9815, % A 


ASSOCIATE WANTED—FOR GENERAL PRACTICE =~ 
North Georgia ; should net $15,000 to $20,000; $1,000/m 
guaranteed; Hill-Burton hospital* +; include pertinent 
background, training, and references. Box 9963, % 


GP, or. SURGEON—NEW WELL- EQUIPPED CLINIC; 
suburban St. Petersburg, Florida; no investment re- 
quired; grossing excess Bw year; Florida license 
required. Box 9948, % AMA. 


(Continued on page 286) 
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have a particular 


Physicians, through eve 


in the 
Aspirin, the world" 


Bayer tradition 


fa. 


here are probably y cert ain n 
P 2° medicatio 1s which . re 
 You'can depend on Bayer Asp 
for it has been consi yer Aspirin for Children 
n conscientious 
in and to live up to t we 
of providing as fine ER 
tablets — Suppli 1% grain fl vored. 
welcome your requests for same | 
lavored Bayer Aspirin for Children. | 
| 


NEW 
nich, creamy leather 
with improved 
LOWILA’ 
CAKE 


NEW ... because Lowila* Cake 
has undergone a change. 
It now provides a rich, creamy, 
more abundant lather and 
has a smoother feel. 


Lowila Cake cleans tender or 
dermatitic skin with virtually no 
irritation, It maintains the skin's 
normal acid lipid film and 
creates an environment favor- 
able to therapy and healing. 


In bar form. Write for samples. 


4 


*Contains sodium lauryl sulfoacetate in a corn 
dextrin base, acidified with lactic acid, 


WESTWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS 
Buffalo 13, New York 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES 
@ 


My Favorite Story 


In this space will be published anec- 
dotes submitted by physicians concern- 
ing their practice or people in general. 
Contributions for “My Favorite Story” 
are welcome. 


This is a famous story that is always mak- 
ing the rounds of the often maligned ad- 
vertising business. It concerns an applicant 
at a well-known advertising agency who 
applied for a job and was given a long 
questionnaire. 

One of the questions said, “Please de- 
scribe the type of work for which your 
military training has prepared you.” 
Having worked for the OSS during the 
war, he wrote, “Burglary, train wrecking, 
arson, murder, and assassination.” A few 
weeks later he was hired. 

Several months after that, a secretary 
brought in his employment folder. On the 
margin of the application someone had 
written, “Obviously he is one of us; recom- 
mend that we hire him.” 


This happened during World War II on 
a hot island in the South Pacific. Thousands 
of ammunition cases were lying on the 
beach, and one platoon had the job of 
bringing them inland. 

Hour after hour the platoon plodded 
through the sun carrying the ammunition. 
A group of Polynesians sat in the shade of 
a cocoanut palm and watched. 

Each time they passed the smiling na- 
tives, one soldier would mutter, “Stupid, 
ignorant savages.’ 

After about five such comments, one of 
his buddies said to him, “You shouldn't 
talk about those people like that.” 

“Those people!” he said. “Who’s talking 
about them? I mean us.” 


Like most women she was perpetually 
asking her husband to rearrange the furni- 
ture, Finally, when she went on a visit, he 
saw his chance to put an end to all this 
foolishness. 

As she suggested, he had all the rooms 
repapered, but added some special instruc- 
tions. 

She was delighted with the redecorating, 
but almost immediately asked her husband 
to move the sofa, As they tugged the bulky 
piece from the wall, she gasped. The wall 
behind the sofa had not been repapered 
and neither had the spots behind the other 
furniture. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 
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waurse ASSOCIATE—GENERAL PRACTICE; 


Dakota; excellent facilities; salary open; 
must be under forty; give fui! details first letter. Box 
9912, % AMA. 


eye in northern Wisconsin group consists of 

Dentist and Optometrist; facilities. 
Wnts: E. C. Eickoff, MD, Land Lakes Clinic, 
Land O’ Lakes, Wisconsin. 


WANTED ASSOCIATE CLINICAL PATHOLOGIST— 


for private medical laboratory; Ohio license necessary; 
partnership arrangement or sale after one year if mu- 
tually agreeable. Box 9911, % AMA, 


ASSOCIATE WANTED—PANHANDLE OF TEXAS; 


modern clinic; busy general practice; excellent hospital 
ee: salary first year, if needed. Box 9931, % 


HEALTH OFFICER WANTED 


HEALTH OFFICER—CITY OF 100,000; MUST BE ELI- 


gible for California license; prefer Public Health train- 
ing or experience; salar: determined by qualifications. 
Write to: E. W. Mina MD, 477 Arrowhead Avenue, 
San Bernardino, California. 


FELLOWSHIP 


RHEUMATOLOGY—POST-GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 


now available: active program at the Ohio State Uni- 

versity medical center; large teaching staff and clinic; 

excellent research program and facilities; salary $500 
r month, if qualified. Norman 0. Rothermich, MD, 
irector, Division of Rheumatic Diseases. 


FELLOWSHIP WANTED 


RHEUMATOLOGY—POS8T GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 


now available; active program at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Medical Center; large teaching staff and clinic; 
excellent research program and facilities ; red $500. 
per month, if qualified. Box 9864 % A 


INSTRUCTOR WANTED 


SURGICAL PATHOLOGY—POSITION OF INSTRUC- 


tor on the staff of the Medical College of Virginia 
available July Ist, 1960; minimum of 3 years training 
in pathology required ; base salary plus consultation 
privileges depending on qualifications. Write: Doctor 
Lae nae. Medical College of Virginia*+, Richmond, 
Yirginia. 


PHYSICIANS WANTED 


PROGRESSIVE STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL IN VIR- 
ginia has openings for physicians at ya levels; ap- 
plicants must have Virginia license or be eligible to 
take the boards in Virginia; two years of approved 
internship in USA for foreign graduates; salary ranges 
are as follows: junior physician, $8,400 per year to 
$9,168 per year; staff physician, $10,032 per year to 
$11,472 per year; chief of service, $10,992 per year to 
$12,528 per year: this hospital has 4600 beds and is 
currently undergoing a building and remodeling pro- 
gram; opportunities for research; we expect to affiliate 
with the nearby medical school in the near future. 
Write to Superintendent, Box 271, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. Send full resume with first letter. c 


WANTED EXPERIENCED RADIOLOGIST — BOARD 
certification not required but preferred, to head radi- 
ology service of busy, modern, fully equipped, Veterans 
Administration outpatient Medical Clinic; located in 
downtown Montgomery, Alabama; desirable vacation 
with pay; annual and sick leave benefits, and retirement 
benefits; good opportunity for advancement; salary 

range $9,800 to $13,970 depending on experience and 
whether Board certified; must be U. 8. citizen. Write, 
wire or phone: Director, Professional Services, Vet- 
erans Administration Regional Office Outpatient Clinic, 
400 Lee Street, Montgomery, Alabama. Cc 


TWO GENERAL PHYSICIANS — NEEDED IMMEDI- 


another; proximity to medical school community; oppor- 
tunity to care for patients scientifically; planned ap- 
pointment physicians assume full 

for their patients with spe- 
cialist consultations and all needed ancillary, auxiliary 
services at their disposal; an opportunity to practice the 
finest kind of general medicine while receiving profes- 
sional and educational nee and liberal financial 
benefits. Box 9970 C, % AMA 


INTERNIST — PREFERABLY BOARD CERTIFIED; 
b hpgeos for full time group practice in Toledo, Ohio; 
first years salary, if certified, $16,000; second year 
$17,000; third year $18,000; further increases thereaft- 
er; without Boards $3,000 less; with pee on 
completing boards: benefits include hospital and surgi- 
cal insurance for family; expenses paid_to medical 
meetings; vacations; etc., Write: Medical aad 318 
peda Woodruff Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, giving fu =o. 
tails. 


WANTED PSYCHIATRISTS — PSYCHIATRISTS OR 
general practitioners interested in 707 bed NP hospital 
located in Sheridan, Wyoming; area is a vacation land, 
located along the Big Horn Mountains; climate, sum- 
mer is ideal, fall beautiful and winter moderate; sal- 
ary $9,890 to $12,770, dependent on experience, fifteen 
percent additional to maximum of $16,000 for Board 
Certification. For information, contact: Manager, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Sheridan, Wyoming. C 

asks for industrial physiolan under 36; 
in-plant: start 

sian northern Cal in-plant, under 


ical Bureau, 
Tew Building, 3rd 


Agency, 
Market, San Francisco 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST — CENTRAL CALIFORNIA; 
Board eligible or certified; graduate of approved medical 
ool to join established ee in hospital with new 
surgical — — ; ideal working condi- 
ani ne! full qualifications and 
availability with Box 960 C, % AMA, 


(Continued on page 288) 
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(PARAPLEX® 4+ TYLENOL") 


for muscle rclasation plus. 
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19 60 DAILY LOG 


for PHYSICIANS 


NOW READV for 


next years scheduling 


THE DAILY LOE 


is one of the most practical and easy-to- 
use financial record systems ever devised 
for your profession — first in the field — 
a leader since 1927. 


SAVES TIME — serves as a well quali- 
fied ‘‘business manager’’ in your office 
— shows how collections are coming in 
— provides a clear-cut summary of your 
entire year's business. Easy to teach a 
new office assistant — no bookkeeping 
experience necessary. 


SAVES WORK — only a few minutes a 
day are required to keep complete busi- 
ness records. All unnecessary, compli- 
cated or involved bookkeeping ‘‘extras”’ 
have been eliminated. Easy to follow 
instructions make the Daily Log adapt- 
able to every practice. 


SAVES WORRY —designed specifically 

for your profession — provides a place 

for every business entry. Nothing is !eft 

to chance or memory — your tax returns 

can be verified quickly and easily — 

pen have accurate data on how your 
usiness is performing. 


PRICES: Regular Edition, one 40 line 
page a day, one serene dated for cal- 
endar year — $7.75. Double Log 
Edition, two facing oe of 40 lines 
for each day, two volumes wae for 
calendar year — per set — $13.50 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
236 W. University Ave., 
Champaign, Illinois 


Please send me 1960 Regular (1 
Double Daily Log for Physicians. Re- 
mittance enclosed. 


Please send me more information 
plus FREE Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 


Dr. 
Address 
City State 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 
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Did You Know That 


A man called up the New York office of 
the F.B.I. and reported that he had stolen 
a suitcase in Grand Central Station. 
“It is full of blueprints and other stuff 
that looks like secret information. I have 
checked it in one of the public lockers and 
am mailing you the key. I am a thief, but 
I am a loyal American thief.” 
e 

Ve have 35 million laws trying to en- 
force 10 commandments. 


In a New York apartment house where 
many doctors have offices, the plump ele- 
vator girl posted this sign at Christmas time: 
Please Don’t Feed Any Candy to Mable— 
Doctors’ Orders. 


The Poetry Corner 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I am going to cut the corn,” she said. 


“Can I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
Yes, if you are a chiropodist, 


” she said. 


That’s Why Erasers Are on Pencils 


The human race is noted for its frailties 
and incidentally for its errors. We all expect 
to make mistakes; some of them are not 
funny and some are. You can judge the 
humor of the mistakes that follow: 


In Milwaukee a man noticed a young 
woman futilely edging in and out of a tiny 
parking space. Ten minutes later, thanks to 
his directions, the car was neatly parked 
in the space. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “this 
is very nice, but I was trying to get out.” 


A professor at an eastern university, driv- 
ing to the west coast, had invitations to stop 
en route at the homes of six of his former 
students. A methodical man, he wrote out 
all his thank-you notes beforehand. 

He addressed, stamped, sealed the en- 
velopes, then bundled them up with a rub- 
ber band and put them in his suitcase. 

The professor stopped in Buffalo at a 
former student’s house. The next night, 
while unpacking in a hotel room 300 miles 
away, he discovered that the notes were 
missing. Telephoning his host in Buffalo, 
he asked, “Did you find, by any chance, a 
bundle of letters in the guest room?” 

“Yes,” said the former student, “I mailed 
them for you this morning.” 


The 
Medical 
Bureau 


900 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 


ADMINISTRATION: (A35) Chief of med; cert. internist 
pd a yy acute services dept; 800-bed med. center; 


tart $15,000 ast). 
ANESTHESIOLOGY: (B89) Dir. dept. 200-bed hosp. 
at cost of 4/2 million; fee-for-service, 
net to $20,000 ist yr; coll. town, 100,¢ 
DERMATOLOGY: (D66) Ass’n. 22-man group; coll. 
town, Pac. NW; $12,000 par.d with $2000 yearly 
increases until partnershin in 
FOREIGN: (BB69) GP, EENT, Ped: “new 350-bed hosp. 
well staffed: $14, S$. Pac 
er. men qual. to head depts. om. 
med ; program Calif 


drawing area 000, 
$14,400 increasing to $17,400 at end of 4 ey 
GP t > ane. new office & assoc. with & 
GP; n 30,000; thriving community; rich ‘historical 
hunting, fishing; SW; annual gross 


25, 
INDUSTRIAL: (C46) Well qual. indus. phys; unusual 
re because of expansion plans; cal 16-$18, 
: (K64) Ass’t. med. dir; yng. phys; excel. 
ont Wberal pension plan & other bens its; coll. town, 


w En 
INTERNAL MEDICINE: (H84) Ass’n. well estab. in- 
ternist; med. school I city, SW; av. $12-$15,000 Ist 
(H85) Cert or elig; 19-man group, long estab; elty 
20,000, central Calif. (H86) Young cert. or elig: 
12-man clinic-hosp: $15-$18,000 plus other bene’ 


WwW. Va. 
MEDICAL WRITER: (XYI) Phys. qual head science 
dept. well known organ; knowledge of Spanish, 


oe Zs Italian important; exp. pharm. field help- 


; $12 
NeUROsU RGERY: (K40) Two; one of largest clinics in 
; increases to $25 
opsTeTnics. GYNECOLOGY: (J12) Cert. or elig; ass’n. 
2 Bd. men; univ town, 100,000, MW; $12-$15,000; 
partner oppor. (J13) Ass’n. 10-man group cert. or 
elig. specialists; coll. sown ee: sal. § to 
start, full partner after 2 ast). 
OPHTHALMOLOGY-OTOLA TNGOLOGY: (M89) Oph 
and oto; ass’n. 30-man group, all cert. or elig; starting 
sal. $15,000 for each with early advancement; Wis. 
RADIOLOGY: (R4) Qual. to open new med. territory; 
5 hosps. 50-60 10- 20 miles apart; payment 
50% t furnished; excel. re- 
muneration : 


SURGERY: (uss) Dir. dept. 500-bed teaching hosp: 
prefer with writing ability, research exp; well in- 
formed training prog; competent clin. surg; prominent 
in field, East. (U84) Well trained surg; cert. or elig: 
special poems in cardiovascular and thoracic surg: 

ts open; well estab. 13-man 


group, all cert. or elig; SW. 
Please send tor ‘our Analysis Form. 


Burneice Larson oiecror 


STAFF PSYCHIATRIST—(MALE ONLY)—IMMEDI- 
ate opening in minimum-custody penal institution with 
disabled and older offenders; minimum annual salary 
from $11,400 to $13,200; maximum from $12,600 to 
$14,400, depending on qualifications; excellent working 
conditions, plus fringe benefits. Contact: Business Man- 
ager, California Men’s Colony, Los Padres (Near San 
Luis Obispo), California, c 


CHIEF OF ADMISSION ie po E OR GENERAL 
Practitioner—At new equipped 250-bed 
as; climate; ex- 

cellent retirement plan; life. insurance; annual leave; 
sick leave and other benefits; salary from $9,890 to 
$12,770 per annum. depending on qualifications, with 
regular increases. / y:_ Personnel Officer, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Big Spring, Texas. c 


CHIEF OF ANESTHESIOLOGY DEPARTMENT — 
Board certified or eligible preferred; 215 bed general 
voluntary community hospital; located in lovely Phila- 
delphia suburbs; manv Board-qualified staff men, with 
teaching connections in Philadelphia medical schools: 
excellent financial return on non-salaried, contract 
basis. Contact: Administrator, Delaware County Me- 
morial Hospital, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. Cc 


WANTED — rey SICIAN PSYCHIATRICALLY 
trained; 1,105 bed VA neuropsychiatric hospital dy- 
namicaily oriented; salary range $9,890-$16,000 depend- 
ing upon qualifications ; citizenship required; area has 
excellent edueational and cultural opportunities; near 
Smith College, Amherst College, and the University of 
Massachusetts. Communicate: Manager, VA Hospital, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Cc 


a 


PHYSICIAN WANTED — TO OCCUPY OFFICE IN 
community growing very rapidly due to heavy influx of 
government employees; the community is located within 
commuting distance of both Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Washington; office is located in the main shopping 
center of the town; the location is very desirable from 
any point of view’ all replies will be kept confidential. 
Reply: Box 9951 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—GENERAL SURGEON; WELL TRAINED: 
willing to do general practice; to be associated with 
well-established doctor doing general surgery and gen- 
eral practice; excellent hospital facilities; new hospital 
near completion; very lucrative practice; progressive 
county seat town of 5,000 in midwest in large dairying 
community with immediate drawing area of 15,000. 
Box 9950 C, % AM. 


PHYSICIANS WANTED—FOR CHICAGO AND SUR- 
rounding suburbs: there are many full and part time 
positions available in all specialties for private asso- 
ciations; industry; groups; and institutions ; Call or 
write Mrs. N. Garland, Director Garland’ Medical 
Placement, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Tli- 
nois, ANdover 3-0145. All inquiries are confidential. C 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Traffic: jammed 
Car: stalled 


Temper: mild 


Uicer: quiet 


Here’s a man whose ulcer once would have pro- 
tested strongly—not just at traffic problems— 
but at the entire gamut of stress to which modern 
man is subjected. 

His physician, aware that the patient as well as the 
ulcer must be treated, has prescribed ALUDROX SA. 


eases tension + promotes healing 
relieves pain + reduces acid secretion 
inhibits gastric motility 


ALUDROX SA 


s i and Tablets: Alumi Hydroxide Gel with 


Pp 


Mag i Hydroxide, Ambutonium Bromide and Buta- 
barbital, Wyeth 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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No Comparable Light 
SELLS for LESss! 


BUILT UP TO QUALITY 
NOT DOWN TO PRICE 


Multiple bands of color- 
| of the patient go to talk to other friends of 


| the patient. 


Compare these features: 
correct, cool, shadowless light for examination and 
minor surgery. Greater adjustability and portability. 
Heavy stabilized base, no wire legs. Modern styling; 
decorator colors. in mony models for doctors, hos- 
pitals, clinics, etc. Free office demonstration. 


NO. 1785-12 FLOOR MODEL 
Price Only $9459 (Factory List) 


(Easy rolling casters available) 


Of Burton Manufacturing Company 
2530 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 


An appliance store in Minneapolis serves 
a rapidly growing suburban development in 
which whole blocks of houses are almost 
identical. 

One morning a customer phoned and 
said, “You will have to send someone out 
to move our range; it was installed at the 
wrong address.” 

“But you were there yourself,” protested 
the manager, “and your family was there.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the customer. 
“We moved into the wrong house.” 


Quotes of the Week 


A platonic friend usually is one that half | 
the town says is not. 
Tourists are people who travel thousands 
of miles to get a picture of themselves | 
standing by a car. 


An efficiency expert is a man smart 
enough to tell you how to run your business 


BURTON M-D-L | 


NOW... MEDco COMBINES THE 
SIMPLICITY OF MODEL 50... AND 
THE UTILITY OF MODEL 50B . . . 
IN THE 


MODEL 


Provides electrical 
muscle stimulation, 
an adjunct therapy 
for sprains, strains, 
dislocations, other 
trauma of the mus 
cle and 
skeletal 
system. 


$295" 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Medco Products Co. 
Mail Address: P. O. Box 3275-M—3 
3603 E. Admiral Pl. + Tulsa, Oklahomo 


(0D Please send Pad Placement Color Chart. 

(CD Please send MEDCOLATOR Model K with Recipro- 
cai Stimulation for 30 doy FREE trial. 

C Please send descriptive literature on MEDCOLATOR 
Model K. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city. 


STATE 


Serving the Profession Since 1932 


and too smart to start his own. 
A hospital room is a place where friends 


e 
| A southern belle who was free and teasy | 
on the draw. 
Anecdotes 


The following is a reasonable explanation 


NEW REPRINT 


— 1959 — 

PRACTICAL 
PULMONARY 
FUNCTION 
TESTING 

FOR THE 
PRACTICING 
PHYSICIAN 


by G. E. HORTON, M.D., and 
A. L. DRERUP, M.D., MEMPHIS 


This reprint limits itself to the 
pulmonary function tests that 
are practical for the small hos- 
pital or physician’s office. It 
describes—how to examine the 
patient—what to look for—value 
of chest roentgenogram—physi- 
ologic tests—forms of respira- 
tory insufficiency—9 pulmonary 
function tests—common pulmo- 
nary insufficiency patterns—sim- 
ple pCO. measurements—sample 
record form and a lot more val- 
uable information. 


Write for your free copy. 
Ask for reprint A-10 


WARREN E. COLLINS, INC. 
555 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


| of the theory of limits: 
| Assume that you have called on a pretty | 
| young woman. You were seated at one end | 
| of the sofa and she at the other end. You 
| move one half of the way towards her, then 
| you move one half of the remaining dis- 
| tance towards her, and again you reduce 
the distance separating you by 50%. Con- 
tinue this for some time. Theoretically you 

will never reach the girl. On the other hand, 
you will soon get close enough to her for 


| practical purposes. 
D Dd. | 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


“I know I’m two and a half hours late, doctor— 
but you know what traffic is these days!” 
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RESERPINE 
TOWNE, PAULSEN & ANY,I NC. 
ie 146 WEST BELLEVUE DRIVE © PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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— 
WITH RECIPROCAL STIMULATION 
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Nervous 
patient 


relief comes fast and comfortably 


—does not produce autonomic side reactions 
—does not impair mental efficiency, motor 
control, or norma! behavior. 


Usual Dosage: One or two 400 mg. tablets t.i.d. 


Supplied: 400 mg. scored tablets, 200 mg. sugar- 
coated tablets or as MEPROTABS* —400 mg. 
unmarked, coated tablets. 


Miltown 


meprobamate (Wallace) 


WW WALLACE LABORATORIES / New Brunswick, N. J. 


SUL ia 
for 
5 

| cM-9470 

i 


indicated in: 


MUSCLE STIFFNESS, 
PAIN OR SPASTICITY 
ASSOCIATED WITH: 


LUMBOSACRAL STRAIN 
SACROILIAC STRAIN 
WHIPLASH INJURY 


...@ new agent 


SPRAINS 


to relieve pain 


TENOSYNOVITIS 


and stiffness FIBROSITIS 


mn muscles LOW BACK PAIN 


TRAUMATIC STRAINS 
AND BRUISES 


| 
BURSITIS 
a 
FIBROMYOSIT 
DISC SYNDROME 
SPRAINED BACK 
TIGHT NECK 
\ 
4 
Ph. 
- 
\ > sat 


8 Exhibits analgesic properties, which 
often modify central perception of pain without 
abolishing natural defense reflexes 


®@ Relaxes abnormal tension of skeletal muscle 


SOMA 


CARISOPRODOL 
dicarbamate 


SoMA has an analgesic action which often modifies central pain 
perception without abolishing peripheral pain reflexes. Patients say 
that they feel better and sleep better. 


Soma also relaxes muscle hypertonia, with its stresses on related 
ligaments and skeletal structures. 


acts rast. Pain-relieving and relaxant effects start in 30 minutes and 
last 6 hours. 


WELL TOLERATED. Toxicity of SOMA is extremely low. No effects on liver, 
endocrine system, blood pressure, blood picture or urine have been 
reported. Some patients may become sleepy, particularly on high 
dosage. 

EASY To use. Usual adult dose is one 350 mg. tablet 3 times daily and 
at bedtime. 

suppuied: Bottles of 50 white coated 350 mg. tablets. 


Literature and samples on request. 


WW WALLACE LABORATORIES, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 288) 


ig univ city, 175 West-North-Cen 
ANESTHESTOLOGY:’ (n) Chief, 215 genl, JCAH 
: hsp staffd by many Bd men w/tchg apptmts; non- 
salaried contract basis; sevi med schis, E. 
DERMATOLOGY: (n) Chief; “created dept; 
orp, molarity on faculties, 2 med schis; excl facil in 
new air-cond bidg; Nebraska. 


turd contro! knob to STER, set timer for 
eth of cycle. When exhaust light indicates conclusion of the | 
le, turn control knob to EXHAUST, unload the chamber 
2 operation is simplicity in the highest degree. 


W MODEL“AT YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO: 


1919. LA MOTTE CHEMICAL  -1959 
Specialists in 
SIMPLIFIED BLOOD CHEMISTRY 
e TEST EQUIPMENT 
Send for Illustrated 
< Blood Chemistry Handbook Dept. A 
LA MOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CHESTERTOWN, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 


There are no 


coal tar dyes URA 
or any other|TO pisco 
harmful ingre- U 


dients in May- 
belline. Made and packaged under the most 
modern sanitary conditions, Maybelline 
Mascara answers the question of a time- 
tested eyelash beautifier—used with com- 
plete satisfaction by millions of women for 
the past 40 years. 


TRADE MARK 


WORLDS LARGEST-SELLING MASCARA 


ALLERGY: y) Hd dept; new post; 40 =~ orp; sal open; 


FOREIG 


GENERAL PR 


OUR 63RD YEAR 


WOODWARD 


FORMERLY AZNOES 


hy) 


MEDICAL 


N: (r) Hsp & ofe pract; ob-gyn; PH phy, degree, 
urg; 1-2 yr contract, renewable about $14,500; 
reases ; low 

ACTICE: (m) Well- qual Anes, 0 
est yrs; oppor 
. Priv grp pract; 
Calif coastal twn. (o) 


wk & 
ar it $20 0,000 
INDUSTR tary MEDICINE: im) Sere. exper, med; 


to dir well-staffd dept; 3500 east joy; reg hrs; $18,000; 
univ tw lowa. (n) ed dir, new ‘plant; out: 
stand'e facilis: about W.' (0) Woman MD 
w/indus backgrnd: «time full time, 


trnd either GE, 


financial 
EDICINE: 
ernists, cardio 


2,000 ; 
INTERNAL M Bip, 
cardio, hemo, endo; Bd int 


w/professorial posts; $12,000 plus %; oppor to $40,- 
000: tech’ (r) Priv indep orp pract,, spe- 
cialists; $13,000 plus rent, car, nurse insur; 
por build fine pract; coastal twn, So. Se 
ofc; major co; duties, exec typ ust 
read cardio chest _x- -rays; consider handicapped, 


coronary; under 50; $14, ; Ohio, (t) Assn, 6 ma 
rp; new, well- equipd cl bidg; rapidly growg area ar 
enver, attractive ——— (u) Assn, newly founded 

orp, all Dipis; twn 35,000; substantial finan- 


rrengmts; New 
wevnosun ERY: ) Chief; eminent orp, 21 special- 
ists; prtnr, 1-2 yrs; substantial retirement plan, 4 wks “ 


vac, sick & bn AS ieave, exp for med meetings, insur, 

car; coll twn 150,000 w. 

OB-GYN: (t) Bd elig; sen, cert ob-gyn; ige orp, long- 
estabd; about $15,000; city 125,000, Jil. (u) Assn, 
Bd ‘Ob-gyns: outstandg orp, Bd or elig men 

; one of area’s most higly regarded orps; 
recommended. 

DICS: (w) pons, 22-man orp, Dipls or elig; 

; $20, 2nd yr, then prtnr; city, 


Assoc Path; 600 ast hsp 


50,000, 
% $ 5,00 r 
PEDIATRICS: (9) Chief; 12 Boar 100 bd hsp; if 
Board, $20,000; MW. (h) Dipl; Chict: tong est “erp. 
ajority Cert’d; $18,000; prtnr, 2nd 
Chief; new post; 8 Dipis; expndg progm; 
dept st b Board men; NY Stat oa 


G) Dir tge out-patient type re- 
habilitation entr w important tchg connection; one of 


finest; well-financed ; entral. 
: (x) Psy: Supt; Dip Ie mental hsp; to $25,000; 
dir dept, 


w so fF sig f have voice in equipg dept; 
RESEARCH: gh nternist or GP w/pharm exper; cl in- 
vestigation, leadg rsrch pharm co; 5 da, 40 hrs; 30% 
national travel; if Bd, $20,000, other benefits; E. 
SURGERY: (e) Under 34, trnd thoracic & cardiovascular: 

assn, long- estd 18 man grp; fine clinic & hsp facili- 
ties; early prtnrshp; So. Calif. 

UROLOGY: (a) Assn, 2 Bd urologists, FACS, AUA; long 
estd, amy pract; to $15,000; prtnr; Ige city, sevi 
med schis; MW. 

PLEASE SEND FOR AN ANALYSIS FORM SO WE 

MAY PREPARE AN INDIVIDUAL SURVEY FOR YOU 

We offer you our best endeavors—our integrity—our 63 
year record of effective placement achievement 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIST—LARGE OUTPATIENT CLIN- 
ic with opportunity for training and professional ad- 
vancement under the guidance of selected staff and con- 


sultants; salary $9890.00 thru $12,770.00 according to 
training and experience; additional 15% if board certi- 
fied. Write: Director, Veterans Administration Outpa- 

5 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Cc 


tient Clinic, 3! 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER—FOR 1,700 
population; wheat. oil, gas and heliu 


miles all directions; opportunities com- 
letel equipped, eight room clinic available. Contact: 
ion Sayre, President, Chamber of Commerce, Texhoma, 
Oklahoma. c 


PHYSICIAN SURGICAL SERVICE—156 BED GM&S 
hospital; well qualified general surgeon desired; Board 
certification not necessary; salary determined by indi- 
vidual qualifications; licensure in any state and citi- 
zenship required’ excellent leave and retirement bene- 
fits. Contact Manager, VA Hospital, Amarillo, Texas. C 


PHYSICIAN MEDICAL SERVICE—156 BED GM&S 
hospital; well qualified internist aan Board certifi- 
cation not necessary; salary dete rmined by individual 
qualifications ; licensure in any state and citizenship 
required; excellent leave and retirement benefits. Con- 
tact Manager, VA Hospital, Amarillo, Texas. Cc 

GENERALIST—CALIFORNIA LICENSED; PREFER- 


ence to doctor more interested medical aspects of prac- 
tice rather than surgical; rotation on calls and weekends 


with small group. Continental-Pacific Coast Medical 
Bureau, Agency, 430 North Camden Drive, Beverl 
Hills, Catitornia. 


SPECIALISTS—BOARD CERTIFIED OR QUALIFIED; 
an established 19 man group in a north-mid-western 
city of 50,000 near Minnesota lakes, is looking for the 
following specialists: OB & gynecologist; orthopedist; 


Daseoneasiid Thum—At All Drug Stores 


ophthalmologist; urologist. Write full details to: Box 
% AMA. 


9943 C, 


; 
All the splendid features of the popular, double- 
jacketed FL-2 and HP-2 autoclaves PLUS: 
SINGLE KNOB CONTROL. THERMOMETER IN 
OPENED UNDER PRESSURE. + STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTIO PATHOLOGY $40,000: 
RAD 
2 CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 
| 
| 
| 
GE 
Dy NG 
watt BIT 
| 
js 


Vol. 171, No. 7 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 


55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Service of Distinction since 1914 


excess of $75,000 y 

INDUSTRIAL: (a) new mod. — center Med. Dept. of 
motor corp., interest in Occupational Hith. pref.; 
tremendous diversity of activities offered; sal., frin e 
benefits, bonus. (b) F/T opetny. for qual. indiv. 
org. for personnel little 


ays. 
inTERNisT Internist in neurol., or GE, Ige. 
rp it. 7 yrs.; to $1500 mo., future %, southern 


trtmnt 


anit, 
MEDICAL WRITER: Exp. in Isotopes, pharm. co., MW, 


al. 

NEUROLOGIST: 2 Neurosurgeons seek phys. to partici- 
pate wot act in pre & post op care, work centres in 
series of active hosps; unusual, = onpt ny., NY. 

OB-GYN: {3-man gr now expandin ning comm. 
w/diversified indu ee structure, net income $19,000, no 
overhead, fringe benefits. 

OPHTHALMOLO ist: take over & handle dept. in 12 

rt est. well balanced grp. SW, $20,000 start. 


NEUROSURGEON — TO HEAD DEPARTMENT IN 
well established growing clinic of thirty-four doctors in 
the midwest; two Board certified orthopedic surgeons on 
staff; liberal vacation and retirement benefits; salary 
open. Box 9827 C, % AMA, 


DERMATOLOGIST — TO HEAD DEPARTMENT IN 
large clinic located in northcentral United States; no 
other dermatologist in immediate area; liberal vaca- 
ary nd retirement benefits; salary open. Box 9829 C, 
fo AM 

eesiaidiniisiein A CERTIFIED SURGEON AND 
Gera: upstate New York; commuting distance New 

25,000 population; regular hours; early part- 
excellent ty; new community hospital. 


WANTED URGENTLY — PHYSICIAN, GENERAL 
practice; obstetrics; minor surgery; medicine; Florida 
license; material assistance available; community 2,800; 
hospital 20 minutes paved highway. Contact: Glades 
County Chamber of Commerce, Moore Haven, Florida. C 


GENERALIST WANTED — TO ASSOCIATE WITH 
young overworked general practitioner; town 2,500; new 
hospital; new office; excellent place to live and raise a 
family; ' excellent ‘financial opportunities. M. Dale 
Atwood, MD, Kinsley, Kansas. Cc 


GOOD DOCTOR WANTED—IN BUREAU, GOOD LO- 
cation, good hospital available; close around good living 
quarters and ce available; for further information 
write: Mrs. Henry Thomas, Bureau, Illinois, Box 853. 
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GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR SMITH 
Maryland; home, office and subsidy of $4,000 
plus cost of medicines and treatment; popu 
Write: Ben Whitelock, Ewell, 


WANTED 
Islan * 
provided, 
lation approximately 850. 
Maryland. 


FLORIDA—PHYSICIAN UNDER 35 TO ASSOCIATE 
with established physician doing general practice; ex 
cellent salary to start with; eventual partnership; should 
earn well over $12,000 first year; no investment ie 
quired; must have Florida license. Box 9961 C, % AMA 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—EXCELLENT OPPORTU 
nity for one or two general practitioners rapidly grow- 
ing north central Connecticut area; staff appointment 
available acc ; should gross $20,000 first 
year, Box 9944 C, AMA. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CALIFORNIA LICENSED; WITH 
y in administration 
favored location; $11,000-$13, 
tinental-Pacific Coast Medical 
Market, San Francisco 3. 


UROLOGIST—TO JOIN ESTABLISHED DEPARTMENT 
in large midwestern clinic; only urology department in 
area; pension man and other liberal benefits; salary 
open. Box 9828 C, AMA 


HOUSE PHYSICIAN—NEEDED APRIL |, 1960, FOR 
120-bed hos: 1; must have Ivania ticense; 
cngerlor salary paid. Box 9953 C, MA. 


Helen Buchan, Con- 
‘Bureau, Agency, 


(Continued on next page) 


fir 
PATHOLOGIS : Assoc., 275 bed well est. ‘southern hosp. 
in wide- ak, comm., remuneration unusual in amt. 
PEDIATRICIAN: (a) Loe. eastern grp. representing wide 
range of specialties, —— active and stimulating 
educational prog.; resrch projects can be developed; 
to ,000 start. oven for sale, est 15 yrs, cur- 
rently grossing $55,000, MW college city of 125, 
4 Lee avail, new modern equipment in beaut. Office 


PSYCHIATRIST: Lge. genl. hosp. near NYC; active | 
40 hrs. ; 


ys. Cert. in child 
: base bekgrnd in 
or medicinal cheney, imperative to have exp. 
-assay & testing sereening of ohare. 
ents in animals; affiliation w/Univ., to $13,000, 
frin e benefits, Calif. | 
GE : (a) w/Thor. interests; yng. Calif. orp; have | 


; 2 acer. hosp. w/in %4 mile; 
equal share in 3 yrs. (b) 16 man Minn. grp.; 3 m iene | 
bers in surg. dept.; mod , well equip. hosp. available: | 
ey upwards from $14,000, vacation, PG tim | 


uroLoc Gist: to enter pract. w/Cert. Phys. w/idea of 
prtnrship; deep South. 


Upon request one of our applications will be mailed to 
you. Write us today—a post card will do. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR GENERAL PRAC- 
titioner who can secure Indiana license and Meee aa 
practice general and industrial medicine; good sala 
pleasant working conditions; Blue Cross and life leaves 
ance; just 25 miles south of Chicago’s Loop in Indiana. 
If interested write: Box 9936 C, % AMA. 


RADIOLOGIST—OREGON LICENSED; ASSOCIATION 
offers unusual return of 40 percent net for two years 
then equal sharing of net. Write: Helen Buchan, Con- 
tinental-Pacific Coast Medical Bureau, Agency, Suite 
1404, Central Tower Building, 3rd and Market Street, 
San Francisco 3. c 


INTERNIST — BOARD CERTIFIED OR ELIGIBLE; | 
must be under 35; to join group of four Board in- 
ternists in established group practice on Florida Gold | 
Coast; salary guarantee and percentage; full partner- 
ship in two to three years; give all particulars in reply. 
Box 9965 C, % AMA. 


PSYCHIATRIST—-WANTED 
atric hospital: 
$10,000, plus room and board; opportunity for addi- 
tional income. Write for ‘formation and application 
= to: O. Rozett, MD, Fair Oaks, 
ersey. 


GENERALIST—CALIFORNIA, LICENSED; MATURE 
doctor for permanent industrial position; regular hours; 
start twelve thousand per annum. Write: Helen Buchan, 
Continental-Pacific Coast Medical Bureau, Agency, 
Central Tower Building, 3rd at Market Street, San 
Francisec 3. c 


PHYSICIANS WANTED — DERMATOLOGIST BOARD 
Eligible or Certified man to join dermatologist partner- 
ship in large progressive southern city; $12,000 net 

plus — leading to full partnership. Box 9819 C, 


FOR PRIVATE PSYCHI- | 
knowledge of insulin and ECT required; | 


Inc., Summit, New | 


WANTED PEDIATRICIAN—FOR SUBURBAN GROUP 
in New Jersey; present staff includes one pediatrician 
and most of the other major specialties; percentage 
partnership after two years. Box 9804 C, 
© 


MEDICAL PLACEMENT 

15 Peachtree Place N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 

RADIOLOGIST asso., Florida. Salary $18,000 
ann. plus percentage. 

OBSTETRICIAN asso., large medical center. 

PEDIATRICIAN, Georgian group. 

UROLOGIST for group practice. 

STUDENT HEALTH physician for southern insti- 
tution. 

PEDIATRICIAN asso. suburban practice. 

INTERNIST, board certified or eligible, for 
Rocky Mountain area. 

PATHOLOGIST, qual. anatomic and clinical 
path. Medical center town. 

INTERNIST sub specialty cardiology, Florida. 

For information about these or many other ex- 
cellent opportunities, please write Mrs. S. R. 
Roberts, Director. 


antispasmodic + sedative 


quiets “nervous,” 


spastic stomachs—with the efficient 


sedation of BUTISOL SODIUM® butabarbital sodium 
15 mg. and the antispasmodic effect of extract of 
belladonna 15 mg. (per tablet or 5 cc.) 


BUTIBEL TABLETS /ELIXIR, 
PRESTABS® BUTIBEL R-A 
(Repeat Action Tablets) 


McNEIL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


| 
EENT: assn. w/yng. man, Chgo., Bo’d qual. not require— | a 
just some trng. in fid; salary & %, future prtnrshp, t 
can earn $1000 mo. PLUS initially : 
os : 
bis stor ich the Brint of 
; 


OPENED AND CLOSED 128,000 TIMES 


Fabulous Tycos Cuff with Velcro Fastener 


At the AMA Convention, over 4,000 
doctors stopped at the Taylor booth to 
learn first hand about our new Tycos 
Cuff. They asked, “Will it stand up?” It 
most certainly will. In break-down tests 
the cuff was opened and closed more 
than 128,000 times without loss of grip- 
ping strength. 

No metal hooks, buckles or straps. The 
Velcro Fastener consists of two nylon 
strips, one covered with thousands of 
wooly loops, the other with microscopic 
hooks. When pressed together they in- 
terlock, strongly resisting lateral pull; 


Press Together to Close . . . Peel Apart to Open 


yet pee/ apart easily. x 5098V Tycos Hand 
Aneroid with Velcro Cuff, $49.50. Cuff 
only, $9.50. Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont. 


auyjlor mean accuracy 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON — BOARD CERTIFIED OR 


RADIOLOGIST WANTED- 


OTOLARY NGOLOGIST—-BOARD ELIGIBLE OR CER- 


WANTED ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON 


GENERAL 


WANTED 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Board eligible to join two general surgeons in south- 
west; fully equipped new office building; excellent op- 
portunity ; give full qualifications. Box 9554 C, % AMA. 


THREE TOWNS, NORTH- 
4,000, 2,000 each with 


west Iowa; population 6,000, 
Contact: Mrs. Ed 


own hospital; desire radiologist. 
Sweaney, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


tifled; urgently needed to head department in moderate 
size clinie group; salary up to $20,000 depending on 
qualifications; early partnership. Box 9945 C, % AMA. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN — UTAH IN-PLANT; NO 


license difficulty: $15-$18,000; interview in San Fran- 
cisco. Helen Buchan, Continental-Pacific Coast Medical 
Bureau, Agency, 703 Market, San Francisco 3. c 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST—WANTED FOR HOSPITAL IN 
Rhode Island; give training, age, marital status, num- 
ber of children and when available; must have Rhode 
Island license. Reply: Box 9938 C, % A) 


BOARD CERTI- 


fled or eligible to join orthopedic jn 
metropolitan area. Write: Box 9606 ¢ AMA 


UROLOGIST—BOARD OR BOARD EX- 


eroup:; midwest college town of 35,000; excel- 
lent opportunity. Reply: Box 9940 C, % AMA. 


PRACTITIONER OR INTERNIST — DE- 
sired for large, busy medical- mye building in San 
Francisco Bay area. Write: Box 9939 C, % AMA. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL PHYSICIAN; MERIT 
vacation and sick leave with pay; retirement 
social security and Virginia state retirement 
Chief of service; four years of psychiatric ex- 
st two of which must have been in a 
and a license to practice medicine in 
the State of Virginia; starting salary $10,992.00 per 
year; staff physiclan; two years of psychiatric experi- 
ence, at least one of which must have been in a mental 
hospital, and a license to practice medicine in the State 
of Virginia; starting salary $10,032.00 per year; junior 
physician; graduate of a recognized medical college 
supplemented by one year of rotating internship in an 
accredited hospital, and a license to practice medic ne 
in the State of Virginia; starting salary $8,400.00 por 
year. Apply to: G. Edmund Stone, MD, Superintend- 
ent, DeJarnette State Sanatorium, Staunton, Virginia. 


PHYSICIAN—-WOMAN: FOR CONNECTICUT FARM 
for women; supervise small hospital and be responsible 
for physical care of 150-170 committed and_ sentenced 
women; work with supervising nurse and staff of 

tered nurses; consulting specialists and se 
1 hospital available; medical work inte 
i: all women go freely about the area to ¢ 
and assignments; grounds spacious and very attri 
direct train service to New York and Boston; house or 
apartment on grounds available; immediate appointment 
between $9,000 and $10,000; personal interview neces- 
sary. Write: Miss Elizabeth B. MacKenzie, Superinten- 
dent, Connecticut Farm for Women, Niantic, Con- 
necticut. c 


WANTED INTERNIST PEDIATRICIAN GENERAL 
Practitioner—Positions available immediately with ex- 
panding clinic in Minnesota; 25,000 population; new 
clinic building with excellent facilities; 230 bed hos- 
pital available; excellent ancillaries ; pathologists; radi- 
ologists ; ete.; Opportunity to practice highest level medi- 
cine yet retain family righ — commensurate with 
experience; fringe benefit yrtunity for partnership 
in one year; finest school systema ; bunting and fishing. 
Write for details to: Box 9832 C, % A} 


increases ; 
benefits ; 
benefits ; 
perience, at lea 
mental hospital, 


Physicians interested in 
staff level positions 
in psychiatric settings 


SPECIAL INTERVIEWS: 


Meet our representatives at the Mental Hospital Insti- 
tute in Buffalo, Oct. 20-22; or at the professional offices 
of the public employment service sa the following cities: 

‘hicago, Oct. 19; 2) 5-6 

Washington, D.C., Oct. 23-26 

New York City, Oct. 27-30 

Boston, Nov. 2-3 
Employment offers are made to qualified physicians on 
the basis of application and interview; no written 
examination. 


Write TODAY for details and official application form. 
Medica! Personnel Services, Dept. F. 
California State Personnel Board 
801 Capito! Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


(Continued on page 298) 
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decisive therapy in a delicate matter 


“Triburon 


Un / triclobisonium chloride. ROCHE® 


‘Unetnal (oream 


ide-spectrum microbicide 
antitrichomonal + antibacterial - antimonilial 


provides potent, wide-spectrum microbicidal action in vaginal infec- 
tions, including trichomoniasis, moniliasis and nonspecific vaginitis 


Effective—Cured or markedly improved—within 2-3 weeks—86 per cent of 250 patients with various 
types of vaginal infections.'+ 

Broad spectrum— Pathogens included Trichomonas vaginalis, Candida albicans and Hemophilus 
vaginalis, as well as certain other gram-negative and gram-positive organisms.'* 

Proven toleration—Closed-patch skin tests have proved Triburon Chloride, the active ingredient of 
Triburon Vaginal Cream, “‘. . . to be nonirritating . . . not sensitizing. . . .””3 

Nonstaining, odorless Triburon Vaginal Cream is also suited for use during pregnancy, menstruation, 
for senile vaginitis with conjunctive therapy, for preoperative, postoperative and postpartum use, 
after cauterization, conization, and irradiation. 


Composition: Triburon Vaginal Cream contains 0.1% 
concentration of Triburon in a white, hydrophilic 
cream base. 


Dosage: One applicatorful of Triburon Vaginal Cream 
should be introduced into the vagina every night for 2 
weeks. If necessary, the course of therapy may be 
repeated, 


ROCHE LABORATORIES 


Caution: Triburon is virtually nonsensitizing and non- 
irritating but if evidence of sensitization occurs, use 
of the cream should be discontinued. 

Supplied: 3-ounce tubes with 18 disposable applicators. 
References: 1. J. J. McDonough and N. Mulla, to be | 69 
lished. 2. Reports on file, Roche Laboratories. 3. R. 
Robinson and L. E. Harmon, Antibiotics Annual 1958. 
1959, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 1959, 


Division of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc « Nutley 10 « N. j. 


ae 
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Nephenalin®, the square purple tablet that relieves asthma with utmost 
speed for 4 full hours, offers convenience and reassurance to your ambulant asthmatic 
patient. Placed under the tongue the NepHENALin tablet quickly releases 10 mg. of 
Isoproterenol HCl, the potent homologue of epinephrine, for immediate opening of 
the airway. Swallowed, the NEPHENALIN tablet provides theophylline (2gr.), ephedrine 
(*4 gr.), and phenobarbital (4 gr.), for sustained protection from asthmatic seizure. 
NEPHENALIN is available for your prescription in bottles of 20 and 100 tablets. Also 


available: NEPHENALIN Pediatric. her Leeming Gene New York 17, N.Y. 


GENERAL SURGEON AND PHYSICAL MEDICINE & 


Continued from page 296 
( page ) rehabilitation physician—tor 390 bed Veteran Admin- 


tor of department at_D.C. General Hospital; a large practice in any state; salary range $6,505 to $13,970 
municipal hospital affiliated with three local medical ove nding upon qualifications ; plus 15% additional if 
schools; excellent opportunity for teaching, research, board certified not to exceed $16,000; fringe benefits ; 
and clinical anesthesia; presently approved by the in serans 
American Board of Anesthesiology for residency train- DOATE preterred. rite hager, Veterans 4 

ministration Hospital, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


ing; minimum salary $11,595; maximum dependent 
upon qualifications of individual. Write to: Dr. Daniel OPHTHALMOLOGIST—BOARD CERTIFIED; BERGEN 


leo Finucane, Director of Public Health Municipal Cot 

inty, N. J.; a fast growing residential community of 

ey’ 300 Indiana Avenue, Northwest, meee. 600,000; 15 minutes from New York City with its many 

meetings; excellent. suburban living; good schools; golf; 

ASSISTANT THORACIC SURGEON — GLENN hunting; fishing; boating; surf bathing; salary; com- 

Dale Hospital, the tuberculosis hospital for or the District mission or partnership; income depends on work done: 

o Columbia; one year appointment; experience in $12,000; guaranteed; send pertinent data to: Box 9843 
thoracic surgery necessary; candidate shall have su- C, % AMA. 


pervisory responsibilities of Assistant Chief, Depart- 
ment of Surgery; salary $10,130; sick leave, annual WANTED—OPHTHALMOLOGIST AND  PSYCHIA- 


leave and other benefits; must be eligible for licen- f itpatient service; salary $9,890 to $13,970 de- 
sure in the District of Columbia, Address inquiries cn’ if Board 
to: Medical Director, Glenn Dale Hospital, Glenn am, certified; total not to exceed $16, 000; forty hour week; 
Maryland. liberal fringe benefits. Write: The Manager, Veterans 


Administration Outpatient Clinic, 1031 South Broad- 
DOCTOR FOR ACTIVE RURAL PRACTICE; BEING way, Los Angeles 15, California. 


vacated shortly after August Ist; gross $20-25,000 an- 
nually; modern completely equipped health center in EMPLOYEE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—INTERNIST; 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST — CERTIFLED OR ELIGIBLE; 
effective November 1; for hospital admitting over 12,000 
patients a year; excellent surgical staff; department 
presently headed by anesthesiologist and eight nurse 
anesthetists; prefer to pay by commission or percentage ; 
location 35 miles north of Pittsburgh. Write complete 
details of training and experience to: A. C. Seawell, 
Butler County Memorial Hospital, Butler, Pennsy1- 
vania, > 


WANTED PHYSICIAN — GENERAL PRACTITIONER 
or psychiatrist for assignment to 70 bed psychiatric 
section of active; acute; intensive therapy program; a 
neurologist will be considered; university affiliated ; 
salary $9,890 to $12,710 depending on qualifications ; 
15 pereent additional pay if board certified. Write: 
Charles C. Thomas, MD, Director, Professional Serv- 
ices, Veterans Administration Center, 4100 West Third 
Street, Dayton. Ohio. Cc 


WANTED—-INTERNIST CERTIFIED OR ELIGIBLE; 
interested in clinic practice; present group composed 
of 20 specialists Board certified, including 6 internists; 
democratic principles applied in all clinic policies; full 
partnership 3 years; income based on work done; no 

upper limits; guaranteed minimum $12,000; new clinic 

building; unusually fine hospital facilities, Rockford 

Roe Illinois; population over 100,000. Box 

9722 C, % AMA. 


PSYCHIATRIST OUTPATIENT CLINIC — OPENING 
for Board Certified or Board Eligible psychiatrist to 
aid outpatient clinic, to be established in Bismarck, 

North Dakota; the clinie will be an independent unit: 

there may be some opportunity for private practice; sal- 

ary up to $20,000 per year; travel expenses for interview 
will be reimbursed and moving expenses will be cov- 
ered. Inquire to: Superintendent of State Hospital, 

Jamestown. North Dakota. c 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—TO JOIN ESTABLISHED 
eastern Ohio group of young specialists and general 
practitioners; enthusiastic, academic atmosphere; oppor- 
tunity to become full partner from start with no in- 
vestment; paid annual vacation and study period; 

starting annual salary $11,500 to $15,000 depending on 

aeene and experience; retirement program. Box 452 

WANTED—INTERNISTS, PEDIATRICIANS, OPH- 
thalmologist, orthopedist and otolaryn gologist; Board 
certified or eliaible to join established group in sou 
western Pennsylvania; present staff of 45 board special- 
ists; located in modern sell ue ed clinic; net start- 

ing income $15,000-$25,000 d ng on qualifications; 

ay vacation and study pellets. Write: Box 9895 C, 


AM: 


QUALIFIED PHYSICIANS NEEDED 2400-BED 


mental hospital: salary range $6,505 to $13,970. de- 
pencing upon qualific 


tions, 15% additional if Board 
1 $16,000); approved three-year 
collaborating with Northwestern 
University ; alanis required, Write: Manager, VA 
| Hospital, Downey, (near Waukegan) Ilinois. c 


| OB-GYN — SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN RESORT 
town 35,000; shopping area 100,000; established 
10 years; gross to $60,000; two approved * hospitals, 4 
and 8 minutes; buy lease of air-conditioned office, 
general office equipment, records; medical equipment 
will duration desired; terms. Box 
9746 C, % AM 


PEDIATRICIAN AND INTERNIST—RBOARD CERTI- 
fied or eligible, two opportunities in well established ten 
man specialty group with own building, erected 1958; 
near New York City i» expanding suburban north shore 
Long Island town serving area of 100,000; early partner- 
ship: please furnish resume indicating training exper- 
ience military and marital status. Box 9924 C, % AMA. 


PSYCMILATRIST—BOARD CERTIFIED; AS CLINICAL 
director for out patient department; active 1,000 bed 
psychiatric hospital with three years approved resi- 
dem y training program; another psychiatrist wanted as 
chief of service in hospital; starting salary $19,200 to 
$22,400. Write: W. C, Brinegar, MD, Superintendent. 
Menéal Health Institute, Cherokee, lowa. 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST WANTED—BOARD ELIGIBLE 
or certified; 500 bed VA hospital at Bay Pines, Florida; 
near St. Petersburg; work with two nurse anesthetists; 
salary range from $9,890 to $12,770 depending on 
qualifications plus 15 percent for board certification. 
For information write: Manager, VA Center, Bay Pines. 
Florida. 

ARIZONA URGENT—GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO 
assist present MD in new clinic serving small town and 
community of 10,000; salary $12,000 a year to start; 
can obtain teuporary Arizona license if eligible; hous- 
ing available; good schools, churches. Contact: 
Howard Holmes, MD, Eloy Medical Center, Eloy, 
Arizona. 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON WANTED—WELL ESTAB- 
lished expanding 20-man group located in excellent hos- 
pital: Board eligible or certified; good salary for 2 

with for group partners hip, or 
Tent from to private practice. Write 
Box Cc, % AMA. 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER WITH EX- 
perience of surgery and obstetrics; wonderful oppor- 
tunity open for competent doctor; town of 12,000 in 
East Texas; 35 bed hospital privately owned; starting 
pes $1000 a month plus own surgical and obstet- 
rie fees. Box 9878 C, % 1A 


INTERNIST WANTED—BOARD ELIGIBLE OR CERTI- 
fied as ouane in established 6-man department of 
20-man ity group in excellent — 
salary $14,000 first year, $16,000 second 
reply. Write: 


PHYSICIAN-—-WITH EXPERIENCE IN PRIVATE GEN- 
eral practice for full time teaching position in medical 
school general practice department; must have 2 years 
hospital training: age under 40; ‘faculty rank given. 
Reply: R. A. Davison, MD, 62 South Dunlap, —. 
phis, Tennessee. 


G.P. AND/OR INTERNIST—-SMALL GROUP BEAUTI- 
ful ocean city Southern California; all recreational & 
educational facilities; good hospitals; remuneration- 

salary plus bonus or straight wr’ should do $15- 
20,000 Ist year, Box 9891 C, % A 


CLINICAL PATHOLOGIST—RECENTLY GRADUATED 
MD; one year internship or equivalent in research 
experience; to assist in or conduct alinteal studies of 
Promising new drugs; Pree research institute, 
eastern U.S. Box 9900 C, % AMA. 


Mesick, Michigan; population 350; 2,500 in trade areas; Board certified or eligible; associate medical director, 
prosperous community; good hunting and fishing; no Chicago office; large company; extensive periodic health 
investment required; low rental. Write: Mesick Com- survey program; excellent opportunity for brilliant ag- 
munity Health Center, Mesick, Michigan, or call hours gressive physician; salary open ; 5 day week, benefi 

2 to 5, any day except Thursday or Sunday. Cc pension plan. Box 9899, % AMA, 


(Continued on page 300) 
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For extra low-calorie 
nutrients to help 
patients stay with a 

weight-control diet... 


New se/f-enriched Carnation Instant 


25% more protein, calcium, B-vitamins, 
richer flavor than ordinary nonfat milk 


Simple fatigue can discourage patients from 
staying with weight-contrel diet. A bonus of 
sustaining, low-calorie nutrients can be helpful. 
New Carnation Instant can provide such aid. 
This new fresh flavor crystal-form nonfat milk 
can be self-enriched—to provide 25% more pro- 
tein, calcium and B-vitamins than ordinary non- 
fat milk—and far richer flavor. 


The patient simply adds 25% more crystals 
when mixing. Dissolves instantly in ice-cold 
water, ready to enjoy. 


The chart below shows how this more delicious 
nonfat milk makes significant contributions, 
even to the liberal Recommended Daily Dietary 
Allowances of the National Research Council 
(1958 Revision ). 


Protein 


(Grams) 


Calcium 


(Grams 


Men 
Women 


70.0 


NRC Allowances, Ages 25 to 65 58.0 


Provided by 1 Qt. 25% 


self-enriched Carnation instant 41.3 


25% self-enriched Carnation Instant 
Simply add 1 tablespoon extra Carnation Instant 
per glass, or 1/3 cup extra Carnation Instant 
per quart, over regular package directions. 
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WHEN THE TECHNIQUE - 
CALLS FOR A DIAPHRAGM... 


the trend is toward the 


DIAPHRAGM worth 


Six reasons why physicians 
are recommending Koro-Flex 


1. Ease of insertion, auto- 
matic placement. 

2. Reduces physician's fit- 
ting, instruction periods. 

3. Develops patients’ confi- 
dence. 

4. Folds behind pubic bone 
with suction-like action, 
forming an effective barrier. 
5. Locks in spermicidal lu- 
bricant, delivers it directly 
under and next to the os 
uteri. 

6. Simple to remove. 


KORO-FLEX (contouring) Diaphragm ac- 
ceptable, not only where ordinary coil- 
spring diaphragms are indicated but 
for Flat rim (Mensinga) type as well. 


Suggest the convenient-economical 
KORO-FLEX COMPACT 60-95 mm 


Feminine Clutch-style 
bag wich zipper 
closure. 

Diaphragm, 

tube KOROMEX 

Jelly (3 02.) 

Cream (1 

trial size). 


CONTOURING SPRING 


Available in all prescription pharma- 
cies. Write for descriptive literature. 
The coil spring diaphragm is available 
in the Koromex Compact. 


Koromex Jelly and Cream contain boric acid 2.0%, 
phenylmercuric acetate 0.02% in suitable bases. 


HOLLAND-RANTOS CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of KOROMEX Products 
145 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 298) WANTED—ADDITIONAL ORTHOPEDIST UNDER 40; 
certified or Board eligible; expanding, well-established 
HOUSE PHYSICIANS WANTED--FOR 312 BED FULLY clinic of 40 men in mid-west university community of 
accredited general hospital; salary $700 per month plus 70,000; salary open; general orthopedic, traumatic, 
full maintenance; family housing available; Pennsyl- children and amputee work; ine ae professional data 
vans license required; thirty miles from Pittsburgh. in first letter to: Box 9893 'C, % AM 
poly: Assistant Administrator, Westmoreland aa ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR TUMOR CLINIC AND 


pital*, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
departihent of therapeutic radiology, Michael Reese 
WANTED—OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST BOARD Hospital medical center; equipment: superficial therapy ; 
certified or eligible; present group composed of six 25) KV; cobalt-60; 40 MEV linear accelerator; radium; 
specialties, including be GYN; excellent hospital fa- out-patient department; qualified candidate write to! 
ch Wiseor fren; partners ship in 3 years; south- E. M. Uhimann, Director, Chicago 16, Illinois. Cc 
western sconsin clinic in city of 50,000. Box . 
anding man group located in excellent hospita’ 
OHLO—BOARD CERTIFIED PSYCHIATRIST; EXCEL- Board eligible or certified ; good salary for 2 years with 
lent opportunity to join two established psychiatrists in opportunity for group partnership, or excellent transi- 
private practice and further development of 40 bed pay- tion from reeedeney to private practice. Write: Box 
chiatric unit of large general hospital; give references 9903 C, % AMA. 
and availability, A. Arnold Kippen, MD, 1121 Cleve- 
land Avenue, N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. PEDIATRICIAN, GENERAL 
practitioner; by small expanding group in Vermont; 
FAMILY PHYSICIANS — IMMEDIATE OPENINGS modern clinic; hospital facilities: opportunity to prac: 
with established medical group, southwestern Pennsyl- tice in near ideal circumstances in a beautiful Vermont 
vania; excellent educational opportunities; paid annual community; no investment required. Box 9879 C 
vacation and study period: net starting income $12,000 AMA, ‘ 


$17,000 ——— on training and experience; no in- 
AMA STAFF SURGEON WANTED--200 BED GM&S HOS- 


tion Hospital, Altoona, Pennsyivania, 


vestment required. Write: Box 9894 C, % » 
pital with board certified chief surgeon; liberal vaca- 
WANTED—INTERNIST FOR SMALL CLINIC AND tion, sick leave, and retirement plan; salary 
hospital in southwest; salary $1,200.00 per month; please on qualific ations; U. 8. citizenship and state license 
eevee information in reply. Box 9910 C, % mandatory. Write to: Manager, Veterans Administra- 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


OPPORTUNITY FOR STAFF PHYSICIAN ON VERY 
active medical service under supervision of board in- 
ternist; located near Ozarks; excellent retirement, sick 
and annual leave plans; salary range $9890 to $16,000 
depending on qualifications. Contact: Manager, VA 
Hospital, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. Cc 


INTERNISTS—ONE FOR STAFF POSITION MEDICAL 
ward and the other to divide time between ward and 
clinical research; salary up to $13,058; archery; bad- 
minton; and tennis on grounds; easy availability of 
golf; swimming; and water skiing. Write: Director, 
Professional Services, VA Hospital, Des Moines, lowa. C 


PRACTITIONER—-UNDER 35; SUNNY 


‘schools. ‘Box $930 Cc. % 

WANTED—PHYSICIAN DIRECTOR OF INTERN ED- 
ucation at 300 bed hospital; salary $10,000 per year 
plus extra stipend for re: search fellowship, Write: Wal- 
ter M. Welty, MD, Washington County Hospital, Hag- 
erstown, Maryland. c 

WANTED—-DOCTORS DESPERATELY, FOR BEAUTI- 
ful new medical building in San Francisco Bay area of 
California; near 25 million dollar shopping center; 
very reasonable rent on a sliding lease. Box 9883 C, 
% AMA 

PEDIATRICIAN — BOARD CERTIFIED OR BOARD 
Eligible; needed by expanding young clinic; early part- 
nership; new clinie building recently completed, For 
all details write: Business Manager, Hannibal Clinic, 
7il Grand Ave., Hannibal, Missouri. Cc 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL BUREAU AGENCIES—FOR 
physicians placement and and medical proper- 
ties for sale. 766 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, 

fornia, and 610 S. Broadway § os An- 
geles 14, California. Cc 
ae ATRICIAN WANTED; YOUNG MAN; BOARD 
eligible; recently completed training or completing soon; 
favorable beginning salary; Opportunity early partner- 
ship; growing eight-man group. Contact: Business Man- 
ager, Yellow Springs Clinic, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Cc 

PEDIATRICIAN WANTED—ESTABLISHED 14-MAN 

oup in Indiana needs second man in department; 
Board qualified or eligible; sal $15,000; excellent 
future with well-trained men. Box 9926 & 


PRACTITIONER—CHIEFLY OBSTETRICS- 
uynecology to associate with clinic; reference requested 
with application; age under 35; Board Eligible appli- 
cant desired but not essential: Medical Arts Clinic, 
3% West Kemp, Watertown, South Dakota. Cc 


WANTED — UROLOGIST; PEDIATRICIAN AND IN- 
ternist; expanding five man group; midwest; growing 
college community; prosperous agricultural terri 
approved hospital; guaranteed income to 
clinic membership. Box 9569C, % AM 


AVAILABLE DOCTORS OFFICE SU ¥ULLY 
equipped; reason, death; excellent opportunity; beauti- 
ful scenic town; grade A schools; we need a doctor. 
Contact: The Professional Pharmacy, Elm and Main 
Streets, South Deerfield, Massachusetts. Cc 

BOARD CERTIFIED OPHTHALMOLOGIST— LARGE 
specialty clinic in midwest college community; will pay 
travel expenses for interview; salary open. Write: Box 
9892 C, % AMA. 

WANTED--YOUNG PHYSICIAN; INTERESTED IN IN- 
ternal medicine and general practice to associate with 
group. Bethany Clinic, Bethany, Missouri. Telephone: 


Harrison 5-3315. 


| TORONTO, CANADA—INTERNIST AND QUALIFIED 


X 


surgeon required immediately (Group/Clinie); good 
working conditions; excellent future. Reply to: Box 
9905 C, % AMA. 

ANESTHESIOLOGIST — WANTED TO JOIN ESTAB- 
lished group in large city in Ohio; excellent financial 
arrangements with paid vacations 5 turnish complete 
details in letter to AMA, Box 9757 C, % AMA. 

OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE — PHYSIATRIST; 
Boarded or Board Eligible; also research director; 
new jhildren and adults, New 
England. Box 8137 C AM 


| SURGEON—BOARD eshseoen OR CERTIFIED; UL- 


tra-modern general hospital; three diplomates on the 
staff; quarters available; Manager, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Miles ‘City, Montana. Cc 

WANTED — PSYCHIATRIST; BOARD CERTIFIED; 
attractive, well-equipped hospital in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania; be chief of department; terms to be arranged, 
but attractive. Box 9862 C, % AMA. 

ELEVEN MAN IOWA GROUP NEEDS—GENERALIST 
to alternate nights and weekends with busy ¢ 
in department of family practice; average age; 38; 
partnership. Write: Box 0834 C, % AMA. 

PATHOLOGIST—HAWAIL; BOARD CERTIFIED, FOR 
details write: Personnel Director, Department of Civil 

Service, County of Hawaii, Hilo, Hawaii. Cc 


PATHOLOGIST—-ASSOCIATION IN PRIVATE PRAC- 
tice; midwest. Box 9756 C, % AMA. 


PHYSICIANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
The A. M. A. offers placement assistance 
through the Physicians Placement Service, 
Council on Medical Service, 535 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10. This service is for the use of 
physicians seeking a location, as well as phy- 
sicians seeking an assistant or associate. 


INTERNS AND RESIDENTS WANTED 


The signifies a approved internships 
the + approved for 

the Council on Medical Education ond Hospitals 
7 the A. M. A. Consult Council's approved list 
for types of internships and pp 


APPROVED RESIDENCIES IN MEDICINE, PULMO- 
nary diseases, pathology, and 55 ychiatry available 
January 1, 1960; 700- bed county’ “hospital near New 
York City; opportunity; only 
applicants who have -year approved in- 
ternshios will be Pegg Ly ipend $200 monthly plus 
complete maintenance. one ntendent, Bergen 
Pines County New Jersey. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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AN AMES CLINIQUICK™ 


BRIEFS FOR MODERN 


CLINICAL 


HOW CAN THE BRONCHIAL ASTHMA PATIENT KEEP 
HIS HOME FREE OF MAJOR ALLERGENIC OFFENDERS? 


1. CONTROL HOUSE DUST—REDUCE ITS FORMATION 


AND PREVENT ITS ACCUMULATION. 23,32 


3. WHEREVER POSSIBLE, ELIMINATE ARTICLES 
MADE OF WOOL OR OTHER ANIMAL HAIR, SUC 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, CLOTHING, RUGS. Psi . 


FOR MOLD. 


5. SUBSTITUTE - 
FUR-BEARING 


PRACTICE 


<u>» & TON, FEATHERS AND KAPOK IN PILLOWS 
AND UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. 


4, DISCARD OLD POSSESSIONS a 


AS FERTILE BREEDING 


AS 


WHICH ACT 
GROUNDS 


GOLDFISH OR TURTLES FOR 


Y¥7? pets. 


Source —Gittelson, G.: J. Florida M. A. 44:364, 1957. 


THE RECTAL ROUTE 
TO BENEFIT THE ASTHMATIC 


IN EVERY AGE GROUP 


AMINET 


AMINOPHYLLINE WITH PENTOBARBITAL 


SUPPOSITORIES WITH UNIQUE, NONREACTIVE BASE 


Rectal administration provides a convenient and reliable route for prompt relief of bronchospasm 
and round-the-clock protection for your asthmatics. AMINET is particularly desirable in children 
where anxiety of oral or injection administration can intensify respiratory distress ...avoids gastric 
upsets of oral aminophylline and possible loss of therapeutic or prophylactic dose by vomiting. 


3 “WEIGHT-PROPORTIONED” DOSAGE FORMS 


AMINOPHYLLINE 


PENTOBARBITAL 
SODIUM 


BENZOCAINE 


COMPANY, INC 


New 4 Strength for children 
over 40 Ibs. (18 Kg.) 


0.125 Gm. (1% gr.) 


0.025 Gm. (¥% gr.) 


0.015 Gm. (% gr.) 


Half Strength for individuals 
over 80 Ibs. (36 Kg.) 


0.25 Gm. (3% gr.) 


0.05 Gm. (% gr.) 


0.03 Gm. (¥/2 gr.) 


Full Strength for adults 


0.5 Gm. (742 gr.) 


0.1 Gm. (142 gr.) 


0.06 Gm. (1 gr.) 


Available: Boxes of 12. 


All 3 dosage forms now in protective, pre-formed foil strips. 
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Prompt—Long-lasting—Economical 


QUADRINAL 


© bronchodilator and expectorant 


QUADRINAL 


bronchial asthma 


QUADRINAL 
QUADRINAL 


© other chronic respiratory 
disease with 
and wheezing 


Phenobarbital . . . . . 3/8 gr. ( 24 mg.) 
2.grs. (120 mg.) 


5 grs. (0.3 Gm.) 


DOSAGE: The usual dose of QUADRINAL is 1 tablet 
every three or four hours during the day 
and, if needed, another tablet upon retiring 
for relief during the night. 


For children, ¥ tablet three times a day. 


QUADRINAL is available on prescription only. 


QUADRINAL toblets (7-% KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


each) 
bottles of 100, 500, and 1000. (formerly Bilhuber-Knoll Corp.) 
Qvodrinal, Phylticin®, Bithuber, Inc. Orange, New Jersey 
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Dimetane works! 


Whatever the allergic symptom, Dimetane provides unexcelled antihistaminic 
potency and minimal side effects. Dimetane works in certain cases where other 
antihistamines fail. For your next case of pruritus or urticaria prescribe Dimetane 
Extentabs® (12 mg.), Tablets (4 mg.), Elixir (2 mg./5 cc.), Dimetane-Ten Injectable 


(10 mg./cc.) or Dimetane-100 Injectable (100 mg./cc.). A. H. Robins Co., #% 


Inc., Richmond go, Virginia/Ethical Pharmaceuticals of Merit Since 1878 
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ONTARIO CANCER INSTITUTE, INCORPORAT- 
t *rincess Margaret Hospital, was established in 
1987 to provide complete facilities for cancer nod 
diagnosis and treatment, exclusive of major surgery; 
over 2,590 new cases are admitted each year, and over 
14,000 follow-up examinations carried out; applications 
are now being accepted for resident training in thera- 
peutic radiology; appointments for the 1960-1961 ses- 
sion will be available in each of the 3 years of the 
hospital’s training program accredited by the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada, for the 
Certification or Fellowship in the Specialty, Address 
enquiries to: Dr. T. C. Brown, 500 Sherbourne Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada B 


WANTED—ONE SECOND YEAR SURGICAL RESI- 
dent, October, 1959; one first year resident January, 
1960, and two July, 1960, for accredited three year 
program; 190 bed teaching hospital; starting salary 
$5,400, if married; ror graduates will not be con- 
sidered without ECF certificates. Write H. 
Potter, MD, Hospital, Harlan, Ken- 
tucky. 


APPROVED RESIDENCIES IN PULMONARY DIS- 
eases—Offering broad variety of experience In TB and 
non-TB disease; available July 1, 1960; teaching hos- 
pital in Health Center, Ohio State University; salaries 
various grades $3,600 to $7,200; KCFMG certification 
preferred. Write: Director, Ohio Tuberculosis Hospital+, 
Ohio State University Campus, Columbus 10, Ohio. D 


PSYCHIATRY-—THREE YEAR RESIDEN- 
ne 


chiatric Institute; 110 bed acute psychiatric service, 

rge general hospital ; excellent training atmosphere; 
well balanced assignments ; inpatient, cuteetee, child 
forensic and lytically and 
somatically oriented thera od suburban C hicago; con- 
venient to psychiatric training facilities including In- 
stitute be’ Psychoanalysis; U. 8. citizenship required. 
Address; Louis Jensen, MD, Chief, Psychiatry Service, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, ‘Hines, Illinois. D 


PSYCHIATRIC ey — BUFFALO, NEW 
York; Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital*+, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Medicine; now conside 
applications for psychiatric residencies beginning July, 
1960; full 3 year approved training in a 136 bed divi- 
sion of a general hospital providing comprehensive 
training in analytically oriented dynamic psychiatry, 
somatic and drug therapies, neurology, child psychiatry 
as well as individual supervision; residents are given 
teaching and research opportunities; salary $3,875 Ist 

ear, $4,575 2nd year, $5,275 3rd year plus meals and 
undry. Write to: Dr. 8. Mouchiy Small, Professor of 
Psychiatry, 462 Grider Street, Buffalo 15, New York. D 


FULLY APPROVED FOUR YEAR SURGICAL RESI- 
dencv—Limited to graduates of approved schools ; ap- 
pointments available July 1, 1960. Contact P. 
Shelly, MD, Director of Medical Education, St. Alexis 
Hospital+, ‘Cleveland 27, Ohio. D 


Self-Contained X-Ray Tubehead 
With Rotating Anode Tube 
and 100 Milliampere Capacity 


Spacesaver Radiographic-Fluoroscopic Unit and 
Examining Table with 100 Ma. Self-Contained 
Tubehead incorporating a Rotating Anode Tube. 


R-B X-Ray Unit with 100 Ma. Self-Contained 
Tubehead incorporating a Rotating Anode Tube. 


Vertical Fluoroscope 


X-ray Manual 
Address 


H. G. FISCHER & CO., 9451 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 


Please send, without obligation, full information on: 
New 100 Milliampere Self-Contained Tubchead 
Multi-Service Full-Wave Rectified X-ray Machine, 100, 200, 300 Ma. 
Spacesaver Radiographic-Fluoroscopic Unit and Examining Table, 30, 50, 75, 100, 200 Ma. 


Ultrasonic Generator, FCC Type Approved 


Short Wave Diathermy Units, FCC Type Approved 
Ultrasonic Manual 


This new Self-Contained Tubehead in- 
corporating a Rotating Anode Tube and 
100 milliampere capacity is an original 
development by H. G. Fischer & Co. So 
far as we know there is nothing like it 
in the X-ray industry. 

All the high 

entirely new, compact design and the 
Rotating Anode Tube are enclosed and 
immersed in oil in the tubehead. 

It is a Self-Contained Tubehead with 
all the advantages of a Rotating Anode 
Tube having a smaller focal spot and a 
greater tube load limit than Stationary 
Anode Tubes. 

There are no high tension cables to 
cause service problems. 

There is no independent transformer to 
occupy extra floor space. 

It is as compact as a 50-milliampere 
X-ray unit. 

Radiographs made with this new Self- 
Contained Tubehead with Rotating 
Anode Tube have better detail than 
those obtained with Stationary Anode 
Tubes, because the Rotating Anode 
Tube has a smaller focal spot. 

Fill in the coupon below for additional 
information. 


voltage components of an 


H. G. FISCHER & CO. 


Established 1910 
Franklin Park, Ilinois 
(suburb of Chicago) 


Manufacturers of X-Ray, Physical Medicine and 


Rehabilitation Equipment 


(0 Mobile X-ray Units 


Low Voltage Generators 
Low Voltage Manual 
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CAREER AND REGULAR RESIDENCES IN PA- 
thology in large general medical and surgical hospital+ ; 
very extensive autopsy and surgical pathology material ; 
4-year Board approval in PA and CP; clinical pathol- j 
ogy program includes didactic as well as practical | 
instruction; have affiliation for gynecologic and pedi- : 
atric pathology; 5 full time Certified pathologists; 
salary $3,150 to $9,890; must be U. 8. citizen; graduate 
medical school and be licensed in at least 

yrite: Chief, Laboratory Service, Veterans 
Koministration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. D 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY — AVAILABLE JULY 1, 
1960; fully approved four year yg in anatomical 
and clinical pathology; 312 bed hospital; approved 
school of medical technology; 300 necropsies; 10,000 
surgicals; 300,000 clinico-pathologic examinations; 
medical photography; staff of two Board certified pa- 
thologists: bacteriologist (Ph.D.); stipend $250 to $b25 
per month; married living allowance $25 per month; 
plus full maintenance. Apply: P. G. Wedel, Adminis- 
trator, The Williamsport "Hospitals +, 777 Rural Ave- 
nue, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. D 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES -—- UNIVERSITY OF 
Pennsylvania 3-year approval; openings July, 1960; 
program: adult, child, inpatients, outpatients; emer- 
gency, consultation, rehabilitation services in University 
Hospital*+; marriage counseling, neurology; physical, 
drug, supportive therapies, teaching, opportunities re- 
search with established investigators; emphasis intensive 
yehotherapy group and individual preceptorship. 
yrite: Kenneth E. Appel, MD, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Psychiatry, University Hospital, 
3400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


RESIDENCY INTERNAL MEDICINE — APPROVED 
one year; VA hospital+; Los Angeles; affiliated with 3 
medical ‘schools; quarters and maintenance available 
for unmarried residents ; ; hospital in S. ; 


dent eligible for acceptance by VA centers 1 Ange 
for remainder residency requirements. 
VA Hospital, Sepulveda, California. D 


bes PRACTICE RESIDENCIES—JANUARY 1, 

; two year program; rotation: medicine, pediatrics, 
emergency room, clinic, surgical sub-spe- 
cialties (fractures, E.N.T., Eye, ete.) and Gyn; ECG 
reading during pediatric rotation; time in x-ray during 
clinic rotation ; 23,000 emergency visits; over 9,000 clinic 
visits annually; 23 percent service cases; stipend 
$275/month (first year) plus room, board, laundry, uni- 
forms. Write: Director Medical Education, St. Mary's 
Hospital*, 816 Betts Street, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. D 


APPROVED ROTATING INTERNSHIPS — ONE-YEAR 

internship gonnery 1, 1960; 700-bed county hospital 
near New York City; tt 1 rtu- 
nity: only applicants ‘of approved medical schoots will be 
considered; stipend $100 monthly plus complete main- 
tenance. Apply: Superintendent, Bergen Pines seams | 
Hospital, Paramus, New Jersey. 


PM&R RESIDENT — IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR 

resident in physical medicine and rehabilitation service ; 
500 bed GM&S hospital affiliated with the Duke Hos- 
pital and Medical School for training; research oppor- 
tunities ; salary dependent upon training and experience ; 
regular, $3,250-$5,545: career, $6,505-$9,890; certified 
physiatrist in charge. Write: Director, Professional 
Services, Veterans Administration Hospital, Durham, 
North Carolina. D 


WANTED PERIAT RIC RESIDENT — FOR 300 BED 
general hospital*+ to begin immediately; service bein 
developed for accreditation; particulars will be supplie 
on request; personal interview desirable. ton 
General Hospital, Chestnut at Broom Street, W ane 
ton, Delaware. 


APPROVED—3 YEAR SURGICAL RESIDENCY WITH 
Veterans Hospital affiliation; well-rounded progressive 
program ; gotive clinic service; class A graduates; sti- 
pend $3,6 per year. Contact: Administrator, Mount 
Sinai estates, 948 North 12th Street, Milwaukee 3. 
Wisconsin, D 


INTERNAL MEDICINE RESIDENCY—AMA THR 
years approved; voluntary teaching hospital* + amlinted 
with university medical school; first year Raed 
available July |, 1960; compensation $4,620 to $5,220: 
wn or medical school graduates. Write: Box 9966 D, 


APPROVED PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY—1, Ty BED 
teaching hospital affiliated with medical schoo! 
per month; immediate graduates of ~~ 
or Canadian schools only. Apply: Perry Martineau, MD, 
Herman Kiefer Hospita _ Detroit 2, Michigan. D 


NEUROLOGY RESIDENCIES—CAREER AND REGU- 
lar, available on active service; two neurologists and 
attending neurologists on staff; affiliated with two 
medical schools; opportunity for teaching, research and 
diversified program. Apply: Manager, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Richmond 19, Virginia. D 


WANTED GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENTS—GEN- 
eral hospital; 89 beds; 25 bassinets; two year approved 
general practice training program; $250 for first year 
resident and $300 for second year resident. Retreat for 
the Sick+, Richmond, Virginia. D 


RESIDENCY—NEW PLAN; PAYING 

1,360; offering three years fully approved ‘training in 

a university psychiatric institute followed by two years 

in an associated hospital+. Box 


PEDIATRIC RESIDENCY—2 POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
in accredited hospital located in San Francisco; after 
July 1, 1959; adequate stipend and maintenance. Apply: 
Box 8122 D, % AMA. 


RESIDENCIES IN PSYCHIATRY—UNIVERSITY OF 
Oklahoma Medical Center; three year approved trainin 
broad experience in dynamic wit 
ntensive -therapy of inpati 
physiological and pharmacological therapies; searel. 
oop: child psychiatry; social and preventive —— ; 

behavioral sciences; psychoanalysis; psychosomatic medi- 
cine; residents he icipate in research and teaching; 
optimal supervision; excellent case material; complete 
curriculum; stipends first year $4,500; second year 
$5,000; third year $5,500; applicants now being consid- 
ered for residencies beginning July, 1960. For State 
write: Louis Jolyon West, MD, Professor of Psychia’ 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine and Uni- - 
versity Hospitals, 800 Northeast 13th Street, Oklahoma 
City 4, Oklahoma. D 


(Continued on page 306) 
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imetane Works 


ext patient with allergic swellin 
ry congestion associated with 


itchin 


1 urti ° 
of METANE Extentabs® (12 mg.), Tablets (4 catia, 


RX cc.) new DIMETANE-TEN Ip; 
me Robins Co., Inc., Richmond 20,Virgini 
Pharmaceuticals of Merit Since 1879 Robin 
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WILLIAM H. RORER, INC. | Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists 


MEMO 


Flavored to please both adults and children, 
PAREPECTOLIN is a favorite prescription of 
Kaolin and Pectin + Paregoric in a stable, , 
creamy-white suspension. 
Each fluidounce contains: 

Paregoric (equivalent)..... .1.0 drachm. 


Kaolin (specially purified)... . 85.0 gr. 


Dose: Adults—1 or 2 tablespoonfuls, t.i.d. ral 
Children—1 or 2 teaspoonfuls, t.i.d. i 


Offered: bottles of 4 and 8 fluidounces. 


(Continued from page 304) PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES--AT PHILADELPHIA 
Psychiatric Hospital+; tully accredited by AMA for 
three years training in psychiatry as preparation for 


VA HOSPITAL, DOWNEY, ILLINOIS AND VA RE- 

search Hospital, Chicago collaborating with North- Boards; a 150-bed in-patient service treating acute psy- 
western University, announce reorganized, integrated chotic and psychoneurotic patients; active out-patient 
post-graduate training program in psychiatry approved service treating mainly neurotic patients in intensive 
fer Board certification: facilities of eight participating psychotherapy : training is psychoanalytically-oriented 
hospitals, and departments, laboratories and clinies of and psychotherapy cases are supervised beginning in the 
the Medical school will be fully utilized for compre- first year; affiliation for neurology, child psychiatry and 
hensive courses in neurologic sciences, basic and clinical psychosomatic medicine; personal ‘psychoanalysis is en- 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis; progressive institutional couraged; time can be arranged; applicants now being 
and out-patient experience with supervision in diagno- accepted for the training year beginning July 1, 1960. 
sis and therapy of all forms of behavior disorders in Address communications to: Samuel Cohen, MD, Medi- 
children, adolescents and adults makes the three years cal Director, Ford Road and Monument Avenue, Phila- 

delphia 31, Pennsylvania. D 


especially rewarding; other advantages offered are 
physically attractive locale, scientifically stimulating ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCIES FOR JULY 1960— 


university environment, encouragement in personal psy- 

choanalytic training, subspecialization, individual re- LF 
search, and rich opportunities for professional and aca- eral medical education jicants 
demic advancement; salary range: $3250 to 9890; For graduates of approved medical eaboat: sti nd $300. 00 
application forms or information; Apply: Dr. Benjamin first year, $325.00 second year plus Pom owt apart- 
Boshes, Chairman, Department of Neurology and Psy- ment and other benefits. For information eine tas 
chiatry, Medical School, Northwestern University, 303 Director of Medical Education, St. Elizabeth Hospi- 
Kast Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Llinois. D tal*+, Youngstown 4, Ohi io. 3) 
X APPROVED ROTATING INTERNSHIPS FULLY MED 
accredited 150 bed hospital* in heart of Berkshires; 377 bed bed 
medical school affiliation and excellent teaching pro- Administration ospital+; affiliated with the Johns 
gram; boari certified men in all departments; full Hopkins and University of Maryland Medical Schools; 
maintenance and monthly stipend of $250 or $300 de- salary $3,250 to $4,945; U. S. A. citizenship required. 
pending on marital status. Apply: Chairman Medical Address inquiries to: Director, Professional Services, 
Education Committee, St. Luke’s Hospital, 379 East Veterans dministration Hospital, Fort Howard, 
Street, Pittsfield, Massachusetts Dd Maryland. Dd 
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NEW YORK CITY—-RESLDENTS; A PSYCHIATRIC 
service in a general hospital with approved three year 
training program; all para-medical services fully oper- 
ative, located in the Greenwich Village section of New 
York City; physical plant modern, up-to-date, recently 
constructed; this general hospital consists 
covering all specialties, and including a cu 
ity of 82 beds in a psychiatric pavilion; affiliated with 
New York University-Pellevue Medicai Center; resi- 
dencies available at lst and 3rd year levels. For further 
information, write: The Administrator, St. Vincent's 
Hospital*+ of the City of New York, 153 W. llth 
Street, New York 11, ns = now being accepted 
for training year starting July 1 


PATHOLOGY—ALBANY MEDIC. AL COLLEGE; FULLY 
approved internships and residencies in pathology in 
the university hospital with training in anatomical and 
clinica; pathology; also experience experimental! 
pathology included for those who desire; basic stipend 
for lst year $2,400, 2nd §3, $008. 3rd 4th $4,200; 
in addition a limited number of special fellowships are 
availabie (at both internship and residency level) for 
training in academic and practical pathology with Ist 
ear stipends of $4,200 and annual increases. Write: 
filbur A. Thomas, MD, Head of coe ap of 


Pathology, Albany Medical College, Albany 8, New 
York. D 


PSYCHIATRY—THREE YEAR APPROVED RESIDEN- 
cies; supervision. Dr. Francis J. Ge and attending 
psychiatric faculties, medical schools, Chicago; experi- 
ence at Institute for Juvenile Research, Ilinois Neuro- 

ychiatric Institute; 110 bed acute psychiatric service, 
a general hospital; excellent training atmosphere: 
well balanced assignments; inpatient, outpatient, child 
forensic and psychosomatic; psychoanalyticaliy and 


= 


somatically oriented therapies; suburban ag 
venient to psychiatric tra ning ber ~ including 
stitute for Psychoanaly: itizenship required. 
Address: Louis Jensen, MD, Ch hiet “Psyc hiatry Service. 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Iiinois. D 


KANSAS RESIDENCIES AND FELLOWSHIPS IN 
Psychiatry—Three year approved program; all at Kansas 
University Medical Center; sixty-five inpatient beds 
attached to general hospital of five hundred beds; active 
outpatient department; training in child psychiatry: 
psychosomatic medicine; total of twelve residents in 
highly individual program with emphasis on dynamic 
psychotherapy : to appoint five first year residents July 1, 
1960; salary range adequate. For information write: 
Dr. Donald C. Greaves, Professor of Psychiatry and 
Chairman of the Department, University of Kansas 
Medical Center Kansas City 12, Ka D 


THREE YEAR APPROVED PSYCHIATRIC RESI- 
dency-—Southern California medium size State Hospital; 
15 miles from Los Angeles; faculty of UCLA and USC 
departments of psychiatry and psychoanalytic insti- 
tute in full didactic and clinical program; out-patient 
department and outstanding affiliations in child psy- 
chiatry and psychosomatic medicine; salary range $644 
to $782 per month in five year program; four year pro- 
gram also availabie; graduates of foreign — schools 
must have valid California license. Apply to: Superin- 
tendent and Medical Director, Metropolitan “State Hos- 
pital+, Norwalk, California. D 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY—SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
for training in radioisotopes; affiliated program recently 
approved for 4 years PA and CP; vacancies at higher 
levels; applications especially invited for third and 
fourth years; three years Knoxville Ist; 2nd; and 4th 
in 385 bed general hospital; one year 3rd Oak Ridge ; 
6 months Orins medical division; radioisotope tech- 
niques and clinical or basic research; 6 months PA 

ak Ridge Hospital stipend $3,000 plus maintenance 
first year; annual increase of $300. ly: George 8. 
Mahon, MD, Pathologist, St. Mary's s Memorial Hos- 
pitale+, Knoxville 17, Tennessee. D 


RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE—MODERNLY EQUIPPED 
6 bed; GM&S; fully approved VA research hospital+ 
ofitinted with Northwestern University medical school ; 
openings for residents in internal medical; general sur- 
gery; pathology; physical medicine and rehabilitation ; 
diagnostic and therapeutic radiology; neuropsychiatry ; 
available July 1, 1960; must be citizens and graduates 
of approved schools ; stipend $3,250-$5,545 
mation write: Director, Professional rvice A Re- 
search Hospital, 333 E. Huron St., Chicago ii, meee 


APPROVED RESIDENCIES — INTERNAL MEDICINE 
available quarterly; Veterans Administration Center, 
Dayton, Ohio; 3-4 year program; citizenship requi: 
or else graduate of approved Canadian or USA Medical 
School; affiliated and supervised by Ohio State Univer- 
sity Medical School ; ealney $3,250-$4,945 per year; ap- 
proved for benefits under Public Law 550; outstanding 
record with specialty Board significantly higher than 
national averages. Write: Dr. 8. Simerman, Chief, Medi- 
Fd Service, Veterans “Administration Center, Darien, 

0. 


PSYCHIATRY RESIDENCY — THREE YEAR AP- 
proved program in 1250-bed VA general hospital ; south- 
west; closely affiliated with medical school; 400- 
psychiatric service with predominantly acute patients; 
services include female psychiatric ward; neurology; 
consultations on medical and surgical patients; follow- 
up clinic; mental hygiene clinic scheduled to open 
July 1960; extensive research facilities available; salary 
range $3250-$4165; also available under career program, 
ag eens U. 8. Citizenship required. Box 9887 D, 


APPROVED INTERNSHIPS — ROTATING, TWELVE 
available July 1, 1960, in 222-bed modern general 
hospital; also approved residencies in internal medi- 
cine, obstetrics-gvnecology, and pathology; approval 
pending in general surgerv. radiology, and anesthesi- 
ology after a recent survey by AMA; stipend $225.00 

r month plus full maintenance for interns; $250.00- 
00.00 per month for residents; eae, to work 
with board men in all specialties. A Director ,of 
Medical Education, St. Francis Hospit: eee Honolulu 
17, Hawaii. D 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCIES — APPROVED 2 
year active teaching program with unusually wide clini- 
cal experience; opportunities for clinical, teaching and 
research appointments in hospital*+ and medical col- 
lege after of training; internship 
required. C. M. Landmesser, MD, 
Anesthesiology. “Albany Medical “Center, Albany, 


ANESTHESIA RESIDENCIES—AVAILABLE, REGU- 
lar or career; approved program with medical school 
affiliation; salaries; career 6505 to 9890, regular 3250 
to 4165 per annum depending upon qualifications. Ap- 
Chief, Anesthesiology, VA 130 West 

ingsbridge Road, Bronx 68, New York 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Dimetane works in 
all symptoms of allergic 
rhinitis; and in urticaria, 
atopic and contact 
dermatitis. The summary 
conclusion of extensive 
Clinical studies to date: 
Dimetane provides 
unexcelled antihistaminic 
potency with minimal 
side effects. 

Forms available: Oral: 
Extentabs® (12 mg.), — 
Tablets (4 mg.), 
Elixir (2 mg./5 cc.). 4 “oe 
Parenteral: Dimetane-Ten = 
Injectable (10 mg./cc.) 
or Dimetane -100 


injectable (100 \ 


A. H. Robins Go.,Inc, 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
Ethical Pharmaceuticals 
of Merit Since 1878. 
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Safety... 
simplified 


Whenever topical medication is called 
for ... whenever baby hygiene is dis- 
cussed ... whenever aseptic methods 
are a must ... most doctors employ 
two simple words no patient can fail 
to understand—“Use ‘Q-Tips’.” 


Q-Tips®. The world’s most widely used sterilized 
cotton swabs. Also available in Canada. 
Q-Tips, Inc., New York, Toronto, Paris, London, Stuttgart. 


VIRAC® REX MODEL 401-A 
Bromsulphalein 
| Calcium 
BROAD SPECTRUM MICROBIOCIDE | 
Brand of Undecoylium Chloride-iodine | 
lectric 
NON-SENSITIZING NON-STAINING Creatine 
Cyanmethemogiobin Colorimeter 
Virac Rex is an iodine complex with | yd Alcohol 
the powerful penetrating action of a 
quaternary. It has proven highly ef- Gamma Globulin copy of 12-page "ell a 
fective in a wide range of infectious Glucose tion to Clinical Photo- 
conditions. electric Colorimetry. 
References leteric Index 
* Krippaehne, et al, Clinical Trial of a New Cationic von «ig tlh 
lodophore as a Topical Germicide, Western Jr. Lactic Acid Price $8.60. 
Surg. Ob. Gy., Vol. #67, March-April 1959, Pages lead 
114-117. | Lipids 
Frisch, et al, Skin Degerming Agents With Special | er ad 
Reference To A New Cationic lodophore, S.G. 0., Pher Is 
Vol. #107, #4, Oct. 1958, Pages 442.446. P Pe 
Harris, et al, The Adaptation of Virac, A New lodo- . Sheneh 
phore, To Clinical Use, A.M.A. Arch. of Oph., Vol. SS. x 
60, Aug. 1958, Pages 206-214. Urea Nitrogen = Potassium 
Lawrence, The Effects Of Disinfectants On Anti- Uric Acid tein 
biotic Resistant And Antibi Sensitive Strains Of Urobilinogen RBC Count 
Micrococcus Pyogenes, Var. Aureus, S.G.0., Vol. — 
#107, #6, Dec. 1958, Pages 679-684. Zinc Sulphate Sulfa Comp. 
Available through physicians’ supply houses 
RUSON LABORATORIES, Inc. VOUT 
RPO TION 
PORTLAND 2, OREGON 95 Modison Avenue * New York 16. N-Y 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books received by Tur Jounna are acknowl- 
edged in this column. Selections will be made 
for more extensive review in the interests of 
Tue JouRNAL readers as space permits. Books 
listed in this department are not available for 
lending or sale through the American Medical 
Association. 


Drive Structure and Criminality: Criminobio- 
logic Investigations. By Hans Walder, J.D., At- 
torney General, Zurich. Contributions to experi- 
mental drive research and Schicksal psychology. 
Edited by Lipot Szondi, M.D. Translated by Mar- 
vin W. Webb, A.M., Ed.D. Publication number 
358, American Lecture Series, monograph in Ban- 
nerstone Division of American Lectures in Psy- 
chology. Edited by Molly Harrower, Ph.D. Cloth. 
$7.50. Pp. 174, with 50 illustrations. Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryerson 
—_ 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 


Recent Progress in Symposia held 
at the VII Inte Z for Microbiology, 
Stockholm 1958. ~—e ag auspices of International 
Association of Microbiological Societies, IAMS, 
and Swedish Microbiological Society. With adden- 
dum (in English and French) on structure and 
function of IAMS. Compiled by C.-G. Hedén, 
Secr. Gen, Editor: G. Tunevall. Cloth. $14. Pp. 
453, with illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, IIl.; 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad 
St., Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada; Almqvist & Wiksell, 
26 Gamla Brogatan, Stockholm, C, Sweden, 1959. 


of the Temporomandibular Joint: 
t, Relation to Occlusivn of 
toon. By a Schwartz, D.D.S., Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Dentistry, Columbia University, New 
York City, and eighteen contributors. Introduction 
by Charles Ragan, M.D., Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Columbia University. Foreword by Harry 
Sicher, M.D., D.Sc., Professor of Anatomy, Loyola 
University School of Dentistry, Chicago. Cloth. 
$15. Pp. 471, with 458 illustrations by Robert J. 
| Demarest. W. B. Saunders Company, 218 W. 
| Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape St., 
| Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2, England, 
| 1959. 


Health Statistics from the U. S. National Health 
Survey: Limitation of Activity and Mobility Due to 
Chronic Conditions, United States, July 1957-June 

| 1958. Statistics on prevalence of limitation of ac- 

| tivity and mobility among persons with one or 
more chronic conditions by age, sex, residence, 
family income, and major activity. Based on data 
collected in household interviews. U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, Division of Public Health Methods. Pub- 
| lic Health Service publication no. 584-B11. Paper. 
| 30 cents. Pp. 40. Superintendent of Documents, 
| Govern, Print. Off., Washington 25, D. C., 1959. 


Die Phlebographie der unteren Extremitit. Von 

Dr. Robert May und Dr. Raimund Nissl. Band 84, 

| Ergiinzungsbiinde, Archiv und Atlas der normalen 

| und pathologischen Anatomie in typischen Rént- 

| genbildern. Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Rént- 

genstrahlen und der Nuklearmedizin: Diagnostik, 

Physik, Biologie, Therapie. Herausgeber: R. 

| Glauner et al. Cloth. 75 marks; $18.75. Subscrip- 

tion price 67.50 marks; $16.05. Pp. 197, with 250 

| illustrations. Georg Thieme Verlag, Herdweg 63, 

(14a) Stuttgart, West Germany; [Intercontinental 

Medical Book Corporation, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16], 1959. 


Klinik und Praxis der Urologie: Klinik, Indi- 
kation, Diagnostik, operative und instrumentelle 
Eingriffe, Nachbehandlung. [In zwei Banden.) 
Band I. Von Prof. Dr. Wermer Staehler. Mit einem 
Geleitwort von Prof. Dr. Th. Naegeli. Cloth. 240 
marks; $57.15. Pp. 892, with 1034 illustrations. 
Georg Thieme Verlag, Herdweg 63, (14a) Stutt- 
gart, West Germany; [Intercontinental Medical 
Book Corporation, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16], 
1959. 


The Challenge of the Retarded Child. By Sister 
Mary Theodore, O.S.F. Cloth. $3.95. Pp. 199. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, 1959. 
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Bronchodilator action of oral 
ELIXOPHYLLIN’ 


As shown by clinical observations: 
Acute asthmatic attacks were termi- Chronic asthmatic symptoms were 
nated in 10 to 30 minutes after a also well controlled and frequency of 
single oral dose in 91 of 107 patients _ attacks markedly reduced in most pa- 
(85% tients by dosage every 8 hours.1.3.4 


As shown by pulmonary function tests : 


Pulmonary function studies after doses of 60 or 75 cc. Elixophyllin demonstrated 
increases in vital capacity and maximum breathing capacity as shown below: 


Vital capacity increase of 30.6% in 30 

minutes—average of 69 patients.1,°,® 

o Maximum breathing capacity increase of 
- 25.7% in 30 minutes—average of 

15min. 30min. 49 patients.®,® 


Improved cough efficiency as shown in a patient with bronchial asthma 
following Elixophyllin dosage of 75 cc.:7 


Peak 
flow rate 
(lit./sec.) 


it 


Before After 30 min. After 60 min. 
2.24 2.93 3.20 


Volume exhaled (liters) increased from 0.076 to 0.391 after 30 minutes, 
and to 0.805 after 60 minutes. 


In a series of 25 patients receiving a single dose of 60 or 75 cc. Elixophyllin, 
the efficiency of the cough response was markedly enhanced, with a mean 

increase of 33% in rate of air flow and over 100% in the volume of air expelled 
on maximal cough.” 


For the bronchospasm of acute and chronic asthma, 
emphysema and br ONC hitis, Elixophyllin provides prompt, sustained relief with 


jittle or no undesirable effects’ of other medication such as: sympathomimetic 
over-stimulation, barbiturate depression, or suppression of adrenal function. 
Gastric side effects are minimal with this oral theophylline therapy. 


DOSAGE: For acute attacks, a single dose fore retiring) in amounts as follows: for 
of 75 cc. for adults, or 0.5 cc. per Ib. body adults—45 cc. doses first two days, gradu- 
weight for children. ally reduce to 30 cc. doses; for children - 

doses of 0.3 cc. per Ib. body weight for first 
For chronic symptoms, doses at 8-hour in- two days, gradually reduce to 0.2 cc. per Ib. 
tervals (before breakfast, at 3 P.M., and be- body weight. 


Each tablespoonful (15 cc.) contains: theophylline 80 mg. (equivalent to 100 mg. 
aminophylline) in a special hydroalcoholic vehicle assuring rapid, dependable 
absorption (alcohol 20% ). 


1. Spielman, D.: Ann. Allergy 15:270, eet. 3 2. Schluger, 
i et al.: Am. J. Med. Sci. 234:28, 1957. 3. Kessler, F.: 
Connecticut St. M. J. 21:205, 1957. 4. 
Ann, Allergy 16:312, 1958. Frank, D. E.: Antibiotic 
1 ac publishe 2, 
7. Bickerman, H. A. et al.: Sci. Exh., A.M.A. Conven- EMMA abCHAWHS 
tion, June 1959. Detroit 11, Michigan 
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New 


el Ay 
Suspension 


(N’ acetyl sulfamethoxypyridazine, Parke-Davis) 


JUST RIGHT FOR CHILDREN... DELICIOUS 
BUTTERSCOTCH FLAVORED 


Provides these distinct therapeutic advantages: convenient a 
and economical single daily dose « rapid, therapeutically 
effective concentrations in plasma and tissues maintained 
for 24 hours « wide antibacterial effectiveness of sulfonamides 
¢ high solubility and low dosage, minimizing possibility of 
crystalluria. 


Recommended dosage: First day - 1 teaspoonful (5 cc.) for each 18 Ibs. 
body weight. Daily maintenance — 2 teaspoonful for each 18 Ibs. body 
weight. Pediatric dosage should not exceed adult dosage. Supplied: 
250 mg. per 5 cc., in 4-0z. bottles. Also available: MIDICEL® (sulfa- 
methoxypyridazine, Parke-Davis), as quarter-scored tablets of 0.5 Gm., 
bottles of 24, 100, and 1,000. Aduit dosage: Initial (first day)— 
2 tablets (1 Gm.) for mild or moderate infections, or 4 tablets (2 Gm.) 
for severe infections. Maintenance —1 tablet (0.5 Gm.) daily for mild or 
moderate infections, or 1 tablet (0.5 Gm.) to 3 tablets (1.5 Gm.) daily 
for severe infections, depending on severity of the infection and weight 
of the patient. Children’s dosage: According to weight. See literature 
for details of dosage and administration. 


A 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


a 


DETROIT $2, MICHIGAN 
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a 


multivitamin 


everybody Ilkes 


a 
multivitamin in 
the pleasant tasting 


SOF TAB form 


Mulvidren 


melts in the mouth 
no water needed 


ACH TABLET CONTAINS: 
TAMING 

Pantothenete .....3 mg. 
jecinemide 10mg. 
new Stuart fonex-12 increases \itomin By: 
bsorption five- x 

OSAGE: 1 tablet daily or more as 
irected by physician, 
AVAILABLE: Bottles of 50 & 100 tablets 
ot all pharmacies. 


v4 
] 
THE STUART COMPANY * PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


DEXAMETHASONE 


Of 45 arthritic patients 


were ref ractory” 
to certain other 
| 


22 were successfully 
treated with Decadron” 


1. Boland, E. W., and Headley, N. E.: Paper read before the 
Am. Rheum. Assoc., San Francisco, Calif., June 21, 1958. 
2. Bunim, J. J., et al.: Paper read before the Am. Rheum. Assoc., 
San Francisco, Calif., June 21, 1958. 
*Cortisone, predni ‘and p d 
DECADRON is a trademark, of | Merck & Co., Inc. 
Additional information on DECADRON is available to physicians on request. 


@p Merck Sharp & Dohme 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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A NEW SERIES IN 


Titles in the new series 


® PARENTS’ PRIVILEGE 


for parents of young children 
of pre-school and early 
school age 


® A STORY ABOUT YOU 
for children in grades 4, 5, and 6 


® FINDING YOURSELF 


for boys and girls of 
epproximately junior high 
school age 


® LEARNING ABOUT LOVE 
for young people 

of both sexes (about 16 to 

20 years of age) 


® FACTS AREN'T ENOUGH 


for adults who have any 
responsibility for children 
or youth that may create 

@ need for an understanding 
of sex education 


prepared by 
Marion O. Lerrigo, Ph.D. 
Helen Southard, M.A. 


medical consultant 
Milton J. E. Senn, M.D. 


Prepared for the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association 


distributed by 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


SEX EDUCATION 


Prices of quantity orders of any Prices of quantity orders of SETS 


SINGLE title 

ORDER BLANK 
Enclosed is $ (no stamps) for the following pamphlet(s): 


Title 

1. PARENTS’ PRIVILEGE 

2. A STORY ABOUT YOU 
3. FINDING YOURSELF 

4. LEARNING ABOUT LOVE 
5. FACTS AREN'T ENOUGH 
Complete set of five 


Please send pamphlet(s) to: 
(Please Print) 


Name. 


Quantity 


Street. 


City. 


Zone State. 


4 
: 
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: 
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GIRIEVAW 


DOUBLE 
POTENCY 


AT LOW COST TO YOUR PATIENT 


NICE 


Pentids 400 


Squibb 400,000 units Buffered Penicillin G Potassium Tablets 


For the treatment of penicillin susceptible infections— 

ranging from mild to moderately severe—due to 

hemolytic streptococcus / pneumococcus / staphylococcus / 

and for the prevention of streptococcal infections where there is 
a history of rheumatic fever 


Clinical effectiveness confirmed by millions of cases 
Specific in many common infections 

Daily dosage may be spaced without regard to mealtime 
Ease of administration with oral penicillin 

Economy for the patient 


( Quality— the Priceless Ingredient 


also available 


new convenient oral tablets 
PENTIDS ‘400,’ each scored tablet con- 
tains 400,000 units of penicillin G potas- 
sium buffered, bottles of 12 and 100. 
Twice the unitage of Pentids 200,000 units. 


PENTIOS® 19 A SQUIBB TRADEMARK. 


PENTIDS, pow g —— of buffered penicillin G potassium per scored tablet, bottles of 12, 100, 
PENTIDS eee Snee, 200,000 units of penicillin G potassium per teaspoonful (5 cc.), 12 dose 
PENTIDS, CAPSULES, 200,000 units of penicillin G potassium per capsule, bottles of 24, 100, and 
PENTIDS SOLUBLE TABLETS, 200,000 units of penicillin G potassium per tablet, vials of 12 and 
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In eczematous dermatitis with secondary infection creme ano rotion pH 5.0 
COR-TAR-QUIN”" 
poome 


HYDROCORTISONE * STAINLESS TAR * DIIODOHYDROXYQUINOLINE 
IN ALUMINUM ACETATE VEHICLE 


Cor-Tar-QuIn is especially effective in those derma- 
toses where an inflammatory reaction is accompanied 
by increased scaling, lichenification, and secondary 
infection. 

Combined hydrocortisone-coal tar therapy pro- 
duces an enhanced antipruritic, anti-inflammatory 
response and diiodohydroxyquinoline is fungicidal as 
well as bactericidal. The Acid Mantle creme base of 
Cor-TAR-QUIN helps restore and maintain normal 
PH of the skin. Relief is prompt and lasting. 


Sig: Apply b.id. % 0z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. tubes with 
either 0.5% or 1.0% hydrocortisone 


also available without the stainless tar, as CoRT-QUIN™ CREME pH 4.5 


A MOST TRUSTED NAME IN DERMATOLOGICALS 


DOME CHEMICALS INC. 


125 West End Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. (ay 


665 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
2765 Bates Road, Montreal, Canada 


(Continued from page 306) PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE IMME- 
diately and 1960: program approved for three years; 
PSYCHIATRY RESIDENCY — THREE YEAR AP- comprehensive clinical and ‘didactic ob ge tg 
proved program in 1,250 bed VA general hospital; close personal supervision covering hospital, ow oP 
southwest; closely affiliated with medical schooi; 400 pital, out-patient, psychosomatic, community and child 
bed psychiatric service with predominately acute pa- guidance areas; ‘program under gH City —— 
tients; services include female psychiatric ward; neu- Hospitals* +. Address inquiries: R Bar 
rology; consultations on medica] and surgical patients; MD, Greater Kansas oy Mental Neaith Foundation. 
4 reps hygie scheduled to 2200 McCoy, Kansas City 8, Missouri. D 
open July, 1959; extensive research facilities available; 
105: able: | RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY—THREE YEAR APPROVED 
program; $6, 505-$9,890. Box 9794 D, % AMA. program in 1,300 bed general hospital+, affiliated with 
Baylor University College of Medicine, Texas Medical 
RESIDENCIES—MENNINGER SCHOOL OF PSYCHI- Center, complete training in diagnosis, therapy ime t 
atry; approved three year gram; balanced clinical ing supervoltage, and radioisotopes; must be 8. 
citizens or graduates of U. 8. or Canadian Medical 


and didactic training including psychotherapy and 
somatic therapies, outpatient and child psychiatry; at Schools. Manager, Veterans Administration gma, 
A 


tate and Menninger Hospitals: affiliated with Houston, Texas. 

‘opeka Institute for Psychoanalysis; five year a int- 

ments combining residency and staff expetae for PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY—FOUR YEARS FOR FOUR 

Board Eligibility available at staff salaries. Write residents; fully approved for perctogicat anatomy and 
clinical pathology; three certified pathologists; surgicals 


pesistrar, Menninger hoo! 
Kansas “ School of Payuhiatry Topeka, 8,000 and autopsies 300; teaching conferences and re- 
search facilities available; exchange program with prom- 
RESIDENCIES IN PSYCHIATRY — DUKE UNIVER- inent eastern medical school; stipend to $5,000. Apply 
three year approved; complete patient and re- to: Dr. Donald D. Mark, Director of Laboratories, Pt 
Francis Hospital*+, Peoria, linois. D 


sity; 
search facilities; closely supervised; analytically ori- 
ho herapy; adult and PATHO SIDEN A 
children's OPD; training in medicine LOGY RESIDE} icY— VAILABLE IMMEDI- 
j ng salary $3,000; plus ately approved for four years in pathologic anatomy and 
room and board: uniforms and other financial aid. clinical pathology. Apply to: Chief Pathologist, Broward 
Write: Dr. Ewald W. Busse, Chairman, Department of General Hospital+, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. D 
atry, Duke Universi ty, Durham, North 


(Continued on page 322) 
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Child R h in P . Organ- 
ized and edited by — rena Ph. D., Re- 
search Psychologist, Psychopharmacology Service 
Center, National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. With fore- 
word by R. H. Felix, M.D., Director, National 
Institute of Mental Health. Cloth. $6.50. Pp. 216, 
with 7 illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
801-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Black- 
well Scientific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., 
Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1959. 


Experimental Surgery Including Surgical Physi- 
ology. By J. Markowitz, M.B.E., M.B., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, J. Archibald, D.V.M., M.V.Sc., Dr.Med.Vet., 
Professor & Head of Division of Small Animal 
Medicine and Surgery, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, and H. G. Downie, D.V.M., M.S., M.V.Sc., 
Professor & Head, Department of Physiological 
Sciences, Ontario Veterinary College. Fourth edi- 
tion. Cloth. $12.50. Pp. 931, with 580 illustra- 
tions. Williams & Wilkins Company, 428 E. Pres- 
ton St., Baltimore 2, 1959. 


Research Needs in Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology. Special report prepared by Committee on 
Research, American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion. Research associate: Theodore D. Hanley. 
Editor: Wendell Johnson, Ph.D. Assistant to edi- 
tor: Martin A. Young, M.A. With support and 
cooperation of United States Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Veterans Administration. Paper. 
Pp. 78. American Speech and Hearing Association, 
Kenneth O. Johnson, Executive Secretary, 1001 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1959. 


Biochemistry of Blood in Health and Disease. 
By I. Newton Kugelmass, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., Pub- 
lication number 348, American Lecture Series, 
monograph in Bannerstone Division of American 
Lectures in Living Chemistry. Edited by I. Newton 
Kugelmass. Cloth. $15.75. Pp. 543, with illustra- 
tions. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scien- 
tific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, 
England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., To- 
ronto 2B, Canada, 1959. 


Medical M t of the Menopause. By 
Minnie B. Goldberg, M.D., Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, University of California School 
of Medicine, San Francisco. Modern medical 
monographs. Editor-in-chief: Irving S. Wright, 
M.D. Consulting editor: Richard H. Orr, M.D. 
Cloth. $4.50. Pp. 98, with 10 illustrations. Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
15/16 Queen St., Mayfair, London, W.1, Eng- 
land, 1959. 


The Law of Medical Practice. By Burke Shartel, 
Professor of Law, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and Marcus L. Plant, Professor of Law, 
University of Michigan. Cloth. $12.50. Pp. 445. 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scientific 
Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, Eng- 
land; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 
2B, Canada, 1959. 


Blood Vessel Surgery and Its Applications. By 
Charles Claude Guthrie, M.D., Ph.D. (A reprint.) 
Contributions of Dr. C. C. Guthrie to vascular sur- 
gery. [Edited] by Samuel P. Harbison, M.D., and 
Bernard Fisher, M.D. Collective review of fifty 
years of vascular surgery, biographical note on Dr. 
Guthrie, and Dr. Guthrie’s complete bibliography. 
Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 360; 83, with 116 illustrations. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, 1959. 


Roentgens, Rads, and Riddles: A Symposium on 
Supervoltage Radiation Therapy, Held at the 
Medical Division, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, July 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1956. Edited by 
Milton Friedman, M.D., Marshall Brucer, M.D., 
and Elizabeth Anderson. U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Cloth. $3.50. Pp. 495, with illustra- 
tions. Superintendent of Documents, Govern. 
Print. Off., Washington 25, D. C., 1959. 


Hormone: Einfiihrung in ihre Chemie und Biolo- 
gie. Von Dr.Ing. Oldiich Hané. Den Abschnitt 
iiber Analyse der Steroidhormone in biologischem 
Material bearbeitete Ph.Mr. Oksana Siblikova. 
Cloth. 40 marks. Pp. 633, with 9 illustrations and 
inserts in back pocket. VEB Gustav Fischer Ver- 
lag, Villengang 2, Jena, East Germany, 1959. 


(Continued on page 320) 
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PORTABLE 
SPOT REFRIGERATION Full Protection 


 Bacteriologicals 
and 
Antibiotics 


FIVE EXCLUSIVE 
VALUES 


The doctor's special requirements for office and 
laboratory refrigeration are completely satisfied by 
the ASTRAL. 
@ It is easy to move from office to office. 
@ Guaranteed completely silent. 
@ Maintains the same steady, even tem- 
perature the year ‘round. 
@ Rounded corner, chip-resistant Vinyl 
DIMENSIONS—B230A2 enamel finish (impervious to alkalies, 
Exterior—36" high, fruit acids, etc.) makes it simple to clean 
oo po inside and out. 
Best of all, it is realistically priced. 
interior—2:-1/4" high, - 
15-3/4"" wide, All of these extra values make the ASTRAL ideal 


11-7/8" deep for the doctor's use. 
232 S. VAN BRUNT, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
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NEW CAMP SACRO-ILIAC SUPPORTS 


help steady the pelvis and offer excellent 
support to the sacro-iliac region 


Camp’s new women’s sacro-iliac supports 
firmly encircle the bony pelvis between 
crests of the ilia and trochanter, thus in- 
creasing the stability of the pelvic girdle 
and diminishing the rotary movements of 


the sacro-iliac joints. Both back and ab- 


domen receive splendid support. 
These sacro-iliac garments also perform 


the additional function of holding the 


stomach in a position helpful in medium 


severe cases of gastroptosis or nephrop- 


tosis. They are effective, too, for patients 


requiring support to weakened abdominal 

walls after a major operation. 

The slim, trim modern lines inodern wo- 
Camp trained fitters will give expert service 
according to specific prescription. 


S.H. CAMP and COMPANY 


and lower abdomen 


men want in a foundation garment are 
incorporated in the design without sacri- 
ficing medical effectiveness. 

These new Camp garments include such 
features as — 


a new band of support which works 
with boned front and back panels 
cable knit, strong elastic, side panels 
of mercerized cotton 

unique, quick, inconspicuous func- 
tional adjustment 

thin-design hose supporters 

skirt or semi-groin lengths in tea rose 
or white 

zipper closing. 


Jackson, Michigan 


j 
—| 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 
(Books Received Continued) 


Clinical Auscultation of the Heart. By Samuel 
A. Levine, M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.P., and W. Proctor 
Harvey, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Georgetown University School of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Second edition. Cloth. $11. Pp. 657, 
with 660 illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company, 
218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape 
St., Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C. 2, England, 
1959. 


Essential Principles of Pathology. By John W. 
Landells, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P., Reader in Pathol- 
ogy in University of London, London. Cloth. $5. 
Pp. 278, with illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 4865 
Western Ave., Montreal 6, Canada; Pitman Medi- 
cal Publishing Company, Ltd., 39 Parker St., 
London, W. C. 2, England, 1959. 


The Physiology and Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. 
J. Garrott Allen, editor. [Contributors:] Charles B. 
Clayman and others. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 236, with 
illustrations. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37; Cambridge University 
Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Rd., London, 
N. W. 1, England; University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto 5, Canada, 1959. 


Das hirngeschiidigte Kind: Psychologie und 
Diagnostik. Eine experimentelle Untersuchung. 
Von Prof. Dr. Karl-Hermann Wewetzer. Paper. 
19.80 marks; $4.70. Pp. 117, with 9 illustrations. 
Georg Thieme Verlag, Herdweg 63, (14a) Stutt- 
gart, West Germany; [Intercontinental Medical 
Book Corporation, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16], 
1959. 


Symposium la rage et la lyophilisation. A |’occa- 
sion du 70éme anniversaire de la fondation de 
l'Institut antirabique d’Istanbul. Symposium orga- 
nisé par la section européene de l’association In- 
ternationale de microbiologie, 19-22 Septembre 
1957, Istanbul. Editeur: Zekai Muammer Tungman. 
{In Turkish and French.] Paper. Pp. 302. Kader 
Basimevi, Istanbul, Turkey, 1959. 


Physiologie und Physiopathologie der Weissen 
Blutzellen. Von H. Braunsteiner et al. Heraus- 
gegeben von Univ.-Doz. Dr. H. Braunsteiner. 
Cloth. 59 marks; $14.05. Pp. 346, with 30 illus- 
| trations. Georg Thieme Verlag, Herdweg 63, (14a) 
Stuttgart, West Germany; [Intercontinental Med- 
ical Book Corporation, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16], 1959. 


Transactions of the Southern Surgical Associa- 
tion. Volume LXX: Seventieth Annual Meeting, 
held at the Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida, 
| December 9-11, 1958. Edited by J. D. Martin, Jr., 

M.D., Secretary. Cloth. Pp. 420, with illustrations. 
| Published for Association by J. B. Lippincott 
| Company, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 
4865 Western Ave., Montreal 6, Canada, 1959. 


on Pul y Ventilation. Edited 

by I "Dr. “R. P. Harbord and Professor R. Woolmer. 
| Held in Leeds on February 19, 1958, under aus- 
| pices of British Journal of Anaesthesia, Cloth. $4. 
Pp. 109, with 28 illustrations. [Williams & Wilkins 

Company, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2]; John 

Sherratt & Son, St. Ann’s Press, Park Rd., Al- 

trincham, Cheshire, England, 1959. 


Cape to Cape by Wheelchair: Covering Almost 


HAVE THE OTHER FELLOW 


COME TO YOU 


A high-class man, specialist in his line, looking for 
an opening, wrote to THE JOURNAL—“I have been 
reading your ads a long time but I don’t find anybody 
advertising for anyone in my line.” 


It never occurred to him to take the initiative. When you 
really want action it pays to use a classified ad and have 


the other fellow come to you. 


| Fifty Thousand Travel Miles, Proving that for 


Everyone the World Extends Far Beyond the 
Horizon—and Not Just to the Four Walls. By Ernest 
M. Gutman. Foreword by Howard A. Rusk, M.D. 
Cloth. $4.75. Pp. 225, with illustrations. Erncar 
| Publications, 730 Grand Concourse, New York 51, 
1959. 


The Nature of Stress Disorder: Conference of 
the Society for Psych h held at the 
Royal College of Physicians, May 1958. Cloth. 
$5.50. Pp. 298, with 36 illustrations. Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill.; Hutchinson & Co. (Publishers ) 
Ltd., 178-202 Great Portland St., London, W. 1, 
England, 1959. 


Chirargisches Nahtmaterial: Eigenschaften, Ste- 
rilitit und deren Priifung. Von Prof. Dr. med. 
Harald Hudemann, Direktor des Hygiene-Insti- 
tutes der Medizinischen Akademie Magdeburg. 
Paper. 13.50 marks. Pp. 144, with 35 illustrations. 
VEB Gustav Fischer Verlag, Villengang 2, Jena, 
East Germany, 1959. 


(Continued on page 322) 
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“Chlorothiazide appears to represent a significant 
advance in the treatment of patients with congestive 
heart failure .. .” its decided advantages are 

(1) effective oral administration, (2) low order of 
toxicity, (3) high patient acceptance, 

(4) sustained diuretic action. 


Keyes, J.W. and Berlacher, F.J.: J.A.M.A. 169:109, (Jan. 10) 1959, 
Dosage: One os two 500 mg, tablets DIURIL once or twice a day. 


a continuing 
and consistently 
outstanding record 


of safety and 
efficacy in: 


Supplied: 250 mg. and 500 mg. scored tablets DIURIL 
(Chlorothiazide). DIURIL is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
Additional information is available to the physician on request. 


S MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
Division of Merck & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


©1959 Merck & Co., INC. 
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Eliminate 


PINWORMS 
ROUNDWORMS 


SANTEPAR’... 


PIPERAZINE 


Without staining + vomiting + enemas 
nausea fasting laxatives _ 
Available as... 


‘ANTEPAR’ SYRUP perce. 
‘ANTEPAR’ TABLETS 
‘ANTEPAR’ WAFERS 


Literature and patient instruction sheets available on request 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC., Tuckahoe, New York 


APPROVED THREE YEAR UROLOGIC Al ae) SIDENCY 


(Continued from page 318) 
assistant residency reas duly 1, 0; 394 bed 
TERN A “DICINE: ACTIVE howpital; beginning salary $145 per plus full 
maistenance; require two years of hospital experience 
gram, full time Board specialists teaching; salaries with at least one year of training on ® surgical service. 
range from $315 to $415, depending upon year of train- Apply; Superintendent, Lincoin proemital* +, $20 Con- 
ing and ,femils status; eligible California licensure. cord Avenue, Bronx 54, New Yor D 

rite: Director of Education, Kaiser Foundation Hos- 

‘Tie OPHTHALMOLOGY RESIDENCY PROGRAM — 
| 280 West MacArthur Blyd., Oakland 11, = Georgetown Medical Center, Washington, D. C., ap- 
. proved three years; includes basic science, research and 


clinical work plus fourth year degree curriculum. Ap- 
at 3800 Reservoir Road, Northwest, 
Yashington 7, D. C., % Program Director, Department 
D 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES— HOSPITAL WITH 
large medical staff offers three year 


training program beanie for men and 
women desiring certific ation includes of Ophthalmoiogy. 
post-graduate course, guest lectures, training in mod- PATHOLOGY THE LUTHEL 
mental salary Tostades family has one opening, appro 
maintenance. Box 9890 D. ¢ AMA y dency in Pathology ; anatomy for year 1960-61; netive 
autopsy & surgical service; active affiliated with de- 
RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY—3 YEAR APPROVED PRO- partment pathology, University of Maryland School of 
gram; 260 bed general hospital; affiliated with Bronx Apply: Administrator, 


ng Hospital Raped: complete training in diag- 
sis, the includi super voltage i 
fo open CLINICAL PATHOLOGY RESIDENT FOR JULY, 1960; 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 
(Books Received Continued) 


Strahlenbelastung und Strahlenschutz in der 
pidiatrischen Réntgendiagnostik. Von Priv.-Doz. 
Dr. Kurt Hartung. Paper. 18.60 marks; $4.45. Pp. 
128, with 26 illustrations. Georg Thieme Verlag, 
Herdweg 63, (14a) Stuttgart, West Germany; 
[Intercontinental Medical Book Corporation, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16], 1959. 


Anatomy of the Human Body. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. Edited by Charles Mayo Goss, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, New Orleans. Twenty-seventh 
edition [American centennial]. Cloth. $17.50. Pp. 
1458, with 1174 illustrations. Lea & Febiger, 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 1959. 


The Arterial Wall. Edited by Albert I. Lansing, 
A.B., Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Anatomy, 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, Pitts- 
burgh. Sponsored by Gerontological Society, Inc. 
Cloth, $7.50. Pp. 259, with illustrations. Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 
2, 1959. 


Disappearance Measurements: Theoretical, Tech- 
nical, Biological and Medical Aspects. By Erik 
Odeblad, Bjérn Westin and Sven Erik Englund. 


| Acta radiol., supp. 173, Paper. 30 Swedish kronor. 


Pp. 78, with 21 illustrations. Acta radiologica, P. O. 
Box 2052, Stockholm 2, Sweden, 1959. 


Slipping Epiphysis of the Hip: A Roentgeno- 
logical and Clinical Study Based on a New Roent- 
gen Technique. By Lars Billing and Erik Severin. 
Acta radiol., supp. 174. Paper. 35 Swedish kronor. 
Pp. 76, with 40 illustrations. Acta radiologica, 
P. O. Box 2052, Stockholm 2, Sweden, 1959. 


Studies on the Distribution and Fate of Cl4- 


} and T-Labelled p-Aminosalicylic Acid (PAS) in 
| the Body. By Ake Hanngren. Acta radiol., supp. 


175. Paper. 25 Swedish kronor. Pp. 118, with 53 
illustrations. Acta radiologica, P. O. Box 2052, 
Stockholm 2, Sweden, 1959. 


Serum Haptoglobin: Methodological and Clini- 
cal Studies. By Margareta Nyman. Scandinav. 
J. Clin. & Lab. Invest., volume 11, supp. 39. Trans- 
ted by Mr. L. James Brown. Paper. Pp. 169, with 


| 55 illustrations. Ejnar Munksgaard, N¢grregade 6, 


Copenhagen, K, Denmark, 1959. 


Vital Microscopy of Bone Marrow in Rabbit. 
By Per-Ingvar Branemark. Scandinav. J. Clin. & 
Lab. Invest., vol 11, supp. 38. Translated by Mr. 
L. James Brown. Paper, Pp. 82, with 48 illustra- 
tions. Ejnar Munksgaard, Ngrregade 6, Copen- 
hagen, K, Denmark, 1959. 


Distribution of Dentists in the United States by 
State, Region, District and County. American Den- 
tal Association, Bureau of Economic Research and 
Statistics. Paper. Pp. 62. American Dental Associ- 
ation, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, 1959. 


The Modern Family Health Guide. Edited by 
Morris Fishbein. Contributing specialists: Harry 
Bakwin and others. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 1001, with 
illustrations. Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y.; 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 1959. 


The Artificial Feeding of Normal Infants. By 
William Emdin, M.D., D.P.H., Ph.D. Cloth. 16 
shillings. Pp. 113. Howard B. Timmins ( Pty.) 
Ltd., 109 Long St., P. O. Box 94, Cape Town, 
South Africa, n. d. 


The Contact Glass in Human Electroretinogra- 
phy. By Eric Sundmark, Acta ophth., supp. 52. 
Translated from Swedish by Erica Odelberg. Paper. 
Pp. 40, with 12 illustrations, Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Ngrregade 6, Copenhagen, K, Denmark, 1959. 


Sexto Congreso uruguayo de cirugia, 1955, 11-17 
de diciembre. Sede: Facultad de medicina, Avda. 
Gral, Flores, 2125. Paper. Pp. 901, with illustra- 
tions. Secretaria general: Avda. Agraciada, 1464, 
Piso 18, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1958. 


VIe Convegno di dietetica dell’infanzia, Bo- 
logna. Clin. pediat., vol. XLI, supp. 3. Paper. 
Pp. 91, with 2 illustrations. La clinica pediatrica, 
Via Massarenti, 11, Bologna, Italy, 1958. 


Vital Statistics 1949 to 1955 Inclusive. Depart- 
ment of Health, City of New York. Paper. Pp. 249. 
Department of Health, 125 Worth St., New York 


ing available immediately, Apply: Executive director, 
Lebanon Hospital, Grand Concourse & Mt, Eden Park- fully approved 800 bed active research hospital; well 
way, New York 57, New York. D organized training program; 250,000 tests annually; in- 
— sterold enzyme and histochemistry ; electro- 
PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY — ACAN ” horesis; hormone assays and radioisotopes. Apply: 
approved; constant three full time, pa Director’ of Laboratories, Jewish Chronic Disease Hos- 
thologists; 7,000 surgicals; 190 autopsies; lab staff o pital,+ 86 East 49th Street, Brooklyn 3, New York. D 
43; salary range $3,100-$4,250. Director, City of Ki . " 
ston Laboratory, Kingston, New York. me (Continued on page 329) 
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“I can't do anything—only I do it in a tidy way!” 


She’s wrong, of course. And you know it. She not only eats three meals daily, but she 
also “‘snacks” from morning to night. One ‘Spansule’ capsule, taken in the morning, 
will curb her appetite all day long, preventing both between-meal nibbling and over- 
eating at mealtimes. Furthermore, ‘Dexamyl’ provides a mood improvement that 
encourages patient cooperation and eases adjustment to the low-calorie diet. 


D E xX A M Y L* —for most overweight patients 


Tablets - Elixir - Spansulet sustained release capsules 


When your overweight patient is listless and lethargic—DEXEDRINEt 


if AG) SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for a combination of ‘Dexedrine’ and amobarbital 
+T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for dextro-amphetamine sulfate, S.K.F. ¢7.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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IN MEDICINE On ANY SCIENCE 


5 Detail io engraving of Sir Isaac Newton by E. Scriven. 


only accuracy speaks a common language 


All knowledge is based on measurement. 
And, the usefulness of measurement depends 
on its accuracy. 

In bloodpressure measurement, the need 
for accuracy has made the Baumanometer® 
the most widely used instrument in the world. 

Baumanometer accuracy permits signifi- 
cant comparisons with research . . . with the 
past... and with the future results of therapy. 

The Baumanometer is a true, mercury- 
er avity sphygmomanometer. Its operation is 

ased on gravity, its performance never 
varies. No other type of instrument can 
match this standard of accuracy and depend- 
ability. The Baumanometer will give life- 
time service . . . lifetime accuracy ... and it 
is lifetime guaranteed against glass breakage 


The trim Kompak 
Model Bauma- 
nometer is ideal 
for bedside or 
desk-side . . . 
light enough to 
go everywhere. 


—nometer certifies its own accuracy 
ing to zero. _Baumanometer 


@veryone respects the pursuit of accuracy 
use the 


W. A. BAUM CO. INC. 
Copiague, Long island, New York 
Since 1916 Originator and Maker of Bloodpressure Apparatus Exclusively 


GA. 1048 
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Curb appetite with 
virtually no 
CNS stimulation... 


Tepanil 


(diethylpropion ‘National’) 


“..a well-tolerated, clinically 


effective drug for the suppression 
of appetite in all age groups....” 


w effectively curbs appetite’* Composition: 1-phenyl-2-diethylamino- 
13 propanone-1-hydrochloride (diethylpro- 
virtually no risk of 
Dosage: One tablet 3 times daily, at least 
sumulation one-half hour before meals. If desirable, 
= can be taken in the evening” an additional tablet may be given in the 
evening. 
Side Effects: Clinically, side effects are 
rare. Approximately 3 per cent of the 
= well tolerated, even by patients report dryness of the mouth or 
patients with hypertension thirst. An occasional patient may com- 
or cardiac disease’ plain of constipation: this may be re- 
lieved by appropriate measures. 


Supplied: Tablets of 25 mg. Bottles of 100. 


w encourages patient 
cooperation’ 


References: 1. Ravetz, E.: Evaluation of Anorexigenic 
Products, presented at the Symposium of the Michigan 
Academy of General Practice, Detroit, Michigan, March 4, 
1959. 2. Spielman, A. D.: Clinical Evaluation of Diethyl- 
propion: A New Antiappetite Compound, ibid. 3. Huels, 
H. G.: Clinical Approach to Treatment of Obesity, ibid. 


Products of Original Research THE NATIONAL DRUG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. TRADEMARK : TEPANIL 
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exclusive advantages 


im quinidine therapy: 
to control cardiac 


arrhythmias 


DURA-TAB S.M 


Sustained Medication* Quinidine Gluconate (5 gr.) 


b. i. d. dosage (every 12 hours) 


i ute 
h dose of Quinagl 
S.M. maintains uniform 


plasma levels up to 12 hours. 


i ded. 
No night dosage nee 
No valleys where arrhythmias 


o recur. 
tend t 


aS quinidine Sulf. Soluble 
Bluconate is better 


ert 
the &astroint Olerateq 


@stinal tract. 


An unexcelled quinidine 
in premature contractions 
auricular tachycardia 

flutter, fibrillation 


Samples and complete literature available from 


Dosage: for conversion of auricular fibrillation to 
normal sinus rhythm, in most cases, 2 Quinaglute 
Dura-Tab S.M. tablets 3 to 4 times a day, for 2 to 
3 days; longer periods are required in some patients 
... for maintenance 1 to 2 tablets every 10 to 12 
hours. Bottles of 30, 100 and 250. 


1. Bellet, S.: Finkelstein, D., and Gilmore, H.: 
A.M.A. Archives Int. Med, 100:750, 1957. 
2. Bellet, S.: Amer. Heart J. 56:479, 1958. 


WYNN PHARMACAL CORPORATION 
5119 West Stiies Street, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


Now also available... INJECTABLE QUINAGLUTE 


10 cc. Multiple Dose Vials, 0.08 Gm. Quinidine Gluconate per cc. * Y. S. PATENT 2,895,881 


See us at BOOTH #49—AMERICAN HEART ASSN. MEETING 
Philadelphia, Pa.—October 23-25 
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TWO YEAR APPROVED RESIDENCY— 
California; organized t nin, 


salary 
Alexander King, MD Chief, Pediatrics Department, 
iser Foundation Hospital+, Oakland 11, Cali- 


fornia. 


MEDICINE — 1,300 BED 


Certified specialists; 
. §. or Canadian medical 
school; appointments available for 1960. H. D, Ben- 
nett, MD, VA Hospital+, Houston, Texas. D 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY—705 BED HOSPITAL WILL 
have vacancy for first year resident March 1, 1960; com- 


prehensive 4 year program supervised 8 certified 
thologists; modern ae facilities. Write: E. M. 
ights, Jr., MD, eetor, Pathology Department, 
Hurley Hospital* +; Flint 2, Michigan. D 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES—JULY, 1960; THREE 
year approved program; new progressive state hospital; 
affiliated with Jefferson medical college; housing avail- 
able; salary; Ist year $6,500; 2nd year $7,000; 3rd_year 
$7,500; Harry H. Brunt, Jr., MD, N. J. State Hos- 
pital*+ at Ancora, Hammonton, N. J. D 


INTERNSHIP APPROVED ROTATING 180 BED GEN- 
eral hospital; New York City area; accredited ; qualified 
foreign graduate accepted ; outstanding educational pro- 
gram; salary and maintenance. Write % The Director, 
Memorial Hospital, 680 Broadway, 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCIES—AT UNIVERSITY 
of Minnesota Hospitals, Minneapolis Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospitals and associated hospitals; an opening 
every 4 weeks. Address: Frederick H. Van Bergen, MD, 
Director of Anesthesiology, University of Minnesota 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota. D 


INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE JULY 1, 1960; 259 BED 
general hospital; all services very active; liberal month- 
ly cash allowance plus full maintenance. Evangelical 
Hospital*+, 4229 Pearl Road, Cleveland 

0. 


ROTATING RESIDENCIES—FOR GRADE A SCHOOL 
pogeate: beginning July, 1960; 140 bed hospital in 


tv; full maintonanes plus $400 per month; 500 
deliveries; 3,409 admissions; 
cent of staff Board 


730 surgeries; over 50 per- 
Certified. Box 9764 D, % AMA. 
ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENTS — APPROVED TWO 
ear residency in private hospital; full integrated teach- 
ing program; opportunity to staff appointment on com- 
pletion of training; $250 monthly stipend; one year 
internship requirement. Apply to: Hox. 9758 D, % AMA. 


| ROTATING INTERNSHIPS— 
starting 1960; 300 
suburb, ot lew” York oly: $150 
wood Hospital, Englewood, 


= trator, 


HOUSE STAFF POSITION AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE- 
ly; must have internship in U. 8S. and citizenship or 
permanent visa; good salary and experience; for details 
contact: Medical Director, Hillsborough County Hos- 
pital, 5906 North 30th Street, Tampa, Florida. D 


ROTATING RESIDENCY—AVAILABLE NEAR CLEVE- 
land Ohio salary $400 per Led i, maintenance ; 
ya visitor Box 9841 D, % 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY—1ST YEAR SURGICAL 
residency in four-year approved ar rapidly ex 
panding community; Box 9886 D, AMA, 


LOCUM TENENS WANTED 
AMERICAN GRADUATE WANTED FOR GENERAL 


practice two or three years then; if desired; to tak 
residency of choice two or three years; remuneration 
throughout entire period. Box 9612 G, % AMA. 


LOCUM TENENS WORK WANTED 


PRACTITIONER SEEKS LOCUM TENENS OR ASSO- 
ciation—California or Oklahoma location desired for 
locum tenens starting August to October, with expecta- 
tion of association with small group in future; general 
practice for two years previously; age 34; with the in- 
tention of moving closer to an urban ares. Box 9673 H, 


prevents secondary infections 
after burns 


applied without touching 
sensitive affected areas 


« does not retard wound healing 


crust formation appears 
early and is pliable 


facilitates removal of eschars 


FORMULA: benzocaine 4.7%; benzethonium 
chioride 0.1%; menthol 0.5%; 
dissolved in oils (DOHO process) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INTERNIST—CARDIOLOGIST; BOARD CERTIFIED; 
age 34; three years in medicine ; ; one year each in car- 
diovascular laboratory and clinical cardiology; licensed ily. 
in Florida, New York, Pennsylvania and National 
Board; now university instructor and chief of electro- 


PHYSICAL 


RADIOLOGIST — 


MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION 


Board diplomate excellent training; head of department 
in general hospital; 
opportunities for teaching and research ; 
Box 9809 I, % AMA 


desires to change location; enjoys 
veteran; fain- 


FAMILY; UNIVERSITY 


31, 
cardiography ; desire university position or association trained; certified diagnosis and therapy 1957; current 
with certified specialists only, Box 9968 I, % AMA. medical school faculty; desires responsible position 
northeast. Box 9969 I, % AMA. 
PHYSIATRIST | ; LICENSED IN MARYLAND; 
long experience; Board eligible in physical medicine en. 
and rehabilitation; seeks position in hospital, rehabili- OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST: AGE 35 BOARD 


tation center, or chronic disease hospital; preferably 
Maryland or ‘other states recognizing Maryland license ; 
available immediately. Box 9957 I, 


PATHOLOGIST — CERTIFIED ANATOMICAL AND 
clinical; wishes situation that will thoroughly exercise 
his scientific and administrative talents, training and 
experience; age 39; research background, publications. 
Box 9954 I, % AMA. 


AND HEMATOLOGIST—AGE 34; UNI- 

trained; experienced also in research and in 

ee gations; desires to have an academic position— 

full or part time; research pe or association with 
a group. Box 9949 1, % AMA. 


Y AMA. 


eligible; university trained ; 
desires partnership or 


four years private practice 


group association in or near 
Chicago. Box 9877 I, % AMA. 
ANESTHESIOLOGISTS — THREE YOUNG EXPERI 


enced Board men now in solo practice, wish to establish 
a group private practice; mid-west or west. 
% AMA 


Box 9958 1, 


INTERNIST—BOARD CERTIFIED; SEEKS PERMA- 
nent clinical practice with group or association; broad 
background includes and medical school 
affiliation. Box 9956 1, % AM 


OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST; 36; BOARD ELIGI- 


RADIOLOGIST — 36; DESIRES POSI- ble; 


‘ew Jersey or Con- locati 


tion or association in new, York, 
necticut area. Box 9955 1, AMA. 


veteran ; 
for 
obstetrician -gynecologist. 


desires 
assoc jation with 
A 


married: previous general practice; 
individual practice or 
Box 47 I, 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST—32; BOARD CERTIFIED; UNI- 
versity trained ; competent surgeon; personable ; 
tox 


desires Cty group or partnership association 
9946 I, AMA 

PEDIATRICIAN WITH ADMINISTRATIVE BACK 

ground; mature; Board kat desires relocation; 

possibly overseas, Box 0959 I, AMA 


DENTIST TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN GEN 
eral dental anesthesia; oral surgery and prosthetic 
dentistry, would like part-time association with medical 
group or clinic; in Chicago area; a good medical-cdental 
relationship more important than money; have no prej 
udices as to locality. Box 9885 1, % AMA 


WELL TRAINED THORACIC SURGEON AVAILABLE 
January list; three years’ training; general surgery; 
two years’ training, thoracic surgery, teaching hospitals 
Medical Bureau, Burneice Larson, Director, 900 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago I 


AVAILABLE—AMERICAN BOARD SPECIALISTS TO 
head departments, join groups, ete.; physicians for pri- 
vate practice, assistants or associates, industry, public 
health. Piease write for recommendations. Shay Med- 
ical Agency, 55 E. Washington, Chicago. I 


CARDIOLOGIST—-32; SEEKING POSITION IN CLINIC 
or institution or association; trained in cardiac cathe- 
terization techniques; interested in teaching ox 
9920 1 % AMA 


(Continued on next page) 
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Back On The Job Again 
WITH A KENDRICK SUPPORT 


life for many of your patients. 


Since 1853, Kendrick has manufactured scientifically designed 
surgical garments for the symptomatic relief and support of 


every part of the anatomy. 


You can prescribe from 20 different abdominal supporters, 3 
styles of post-operative hernia supporters, 4 styles of ptosis sup- 
8 styles of sacro-lumbar supports, 6 styles of sacroiliac 


porters, 
supporters, and many models of belts and supports designed for 


special conditions. 


Your local Kendrick dealer is skilled in measuring and fitting 
in-stock designs and custom-made surgical! supports. Place your 


patients in his hands with confidence. 


Prescribe KENDRICK — over 100 years experience in manu- 
facturing Elastic Stockings and Elastic Supports for all parts of 


the 


JA 
Phi 


body. 


MES R. KENDRICK COMPANY, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ladelphia 44, Pa. 


Kendrick 


5s 


There are more than 70 different models of surgical supports in 
the complete Kendrick line, offering a return to a normal active 


INC. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


NEW MEXICO GENERAL PRACTICE — GROSS AP- 
proximately $80,000; hospital facilities; complete 

physiotherapy and laboratory operating room for minor 

surgery; air conditioning; practice large enough for 

two doctors; moving to another state for semi retire- 

red’ terms uch th — no 

lerms suc’ at practice will easily 
itself. Box 9845 P, % A _ 


OREGON — FOR SALE; COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
office and practice for orthopedics; grosses $55,000 to 
$70,000 annually; scenic northwest thriving plywood 
and sawmill industry; good hunting and fishing; + 000 
cash will work out remaining terms. Box 9812 % 


NEW YORK—EITHER INTERNIST OR GENERALIST: 
take over fully equipped actively growing, practice; beau- 
thirty minutes from New York 

; terms) arranged; sub- 


Westchester 
specializing. Box 9907 P, % AMA. 


TEXAS — GENERAL PRACTICE IN RAPIDLY EX- 
panding suburban area of Fort Worth; large 0; staff 
Jack Jordan, MD, 3203 Bilglade Road. 


Texas. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—UROLOGIC 
the price of the equipment; metropo 
seaboard ; equipped offices; will Box 


9906 P, % A 


Longe 4 


APPARATUS ETC. FOR SALE 


LARGEST STOCK OF USED-RECONDITIONED AND 
surplus x-ray equipment in America; all makes, models 
of diagnostic and therapy units; delivered, installed, 
guaranteed and serviced. Write for details of deferred 

yment plan and new accessory price list to: The 
cramer X-Ray Company, Inc., 217 E. 23rd Street, New 
York 10, New York. Q 
USED PHYSICIANS HOSPITAL AND LABORATORY 


Wells 400 bought and sold; large stock on hand. Harry 
East 59th Street, New York City 22, ae | 


FOR RENT 


OBSTETRICLAN—FORT WORTH, TEXAS; JEWELL IN 
desirable completely built location and established loca- 
tion has unfurnished office suite for lease for independ - 

ent practice for OB specialist; no other obstetrical doc- 

tor; reception room and rece! ptionist will be shared; will 
assist in developing practice and give lower than normal 
rent for the first year; six miles from hospitals. George 
W. Jewell, Jr., MD, 5201 River Oaks Boulevard, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


NEVADA — NEWLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENTIAL 
style medical-dental building; space ideal for three or 
more general practitioners, plus specialists and techni- 
cians; located in Western Nevada's largest shopping 
center and fastest growing residential community; area 
population 638,000; town population 16,000; only 

doctors now practicing; reasonable rental rates. Geo. A. 
Probasco, Inc., 640 North Sierra Street, Reno, Nevada, 
Phone: Fairview 2-7067 T 


DENTIST—FORT WORTH, TEXAS; JEWELL CLINIC 
in desirable completely built and established suburban 
location has unfurnished office suite for lease for inde- 
pendent practice to Dentist; reception room and recep- 
tionist would be shared; will assist in developing prac- 
tice and give lower than normal rent for the first year. 
George W. Jewell, Jr., MD, 5201 River Oaks Boulevard, 
Fort Worth Texas. 


71 ST; 145 W MODERN APARTMENT HOUSE; 3% 
room suite ; sep street entr; was busy dentist office for 
30 years ir conditioned ‘outlet; ideal DDS, MD or 
similar; reasonable. Call Br 9-8280 or Supt. Tr 3-8175, 
New York, New York. T 


LOVELY, COMFORTABLE, ONE STORY, MODERN 
air-conditioned medical suite; ample parking; 5 min- 
utes from jJarge open staff hospital; reasonable rent. 

yrite: S. J. Oftedal, MD, 823 North Park Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


INDIVIDUAL SUITES AVAILABLE—IN NEW SHER- 
wood medical center; Anaheim, California; architee- 
turally designeu; air conditioned; pharmacy; laboratory 
and 15 medical suites; brochure available, 9602 Orange 
Ave., Anaheim, California, T 


MEDICAL OFFICE LEASE OR SALE; LOS AN- 
geles area; growing community; opportunity ; heart - 
business district; new open hospital close; 
office ground floor. Box 9780 T, % AMA. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


THIRTEEN BED HOSPITAL—CLINIC FOR SALE; 
South Texas; unopposed practice; two present doctors 


(Continued 


COMPLETE 2 YEARS 


basic science; desires at least 2 more years of EYE- 


ENT in good residen 
% AMA 

OB-GYN MAN 
would like a junior 


age 44; has had general practice experience. Box 9907 1, 


% 


EXPERIENCED INTERNIST — DESIRES LOCATION 
in New England for family education purposes; asso- 
ciation; partnership or group. Box 9847 I, % AMA. 


from preceding page) 
ACCREDITED EYE-ENT WITH 


ney; start June 1960, Box 9928 I, Hox #866 P, % 


partnership in southeastern USA; 


Yo AM 


PRACTICES FOR SALE AMA. 


CALIFORNIA—13 Mé 


5,000.00 equipment 
ground floor location 
lease. Box 9916 P, 


booming Southern California; now grossing $12,000.00; 
at $2,500.00; air conditioned, new practice ; 40 
h; modern medical center; assume years experience will stay on; office kept open an 
_ scant M. J. Cross, 1716 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 


tablished 


present owner wants 
reasons (not health) 


% AMA, 


COLORADO—GROWING GENERAL PRACTICE ES- 
4 years in an expanding mountain commu- 
nity; center of hunting and fishing area with large 
tourist influx in summer; small state college offers cul- 
tural advantages not found elsewhere; 1250 square feet 
office space with guaranteed renewable lease; will sell for 
undepreciated cost of office and standing equipment; | new 


INTH GENERAL PRACTICE IN 


practice; one or two physicians; 


to relocate in east for personal ment; financing can be arran 
Reply: Box 9921 I, % AMA. 1960; will sacrifice. 


MARYLAND-—FOR IMMEDIATE SALE; 
tablished lucrative practice for general pi 
city of 42, > excellent De 
completely equipped office; secretary on duty; can be A 
financed; reason for selling, death. WANTED — A GOOD DOCTOR IN OUR TOWN 


MICHIGAN — FOR SALE; DEC 


MICHIGAN — FOR SALE GENERAL 
gross income over $50,000 before illness; 
equipment, Box 9942 P, % AMA. 


NORTH CAROLINA—PIEDMONT; ACTIVE GENERAL 

gross $60,000 in 1958; 
latest equip- 
specializing, duly, 
Box 9941 P, % AMA. 


fully equipped 14 room suite; x-ray, 


ILLINOIS--LUCRATIVE GENERAL PRACTICE WITH 
some industrial; mushrooming northwest Chicago sub- 
urb; equipment like new; terms arranged to suit; will 
introduce ; cw a specialize. Phone: Park 4-2656 or 


and active general practice with x-ray, FOR SALE—IDEAL FOR TWO GENERA *"RACTI- 

ST FINISHING | RESIDENCY pool, EKG, ete.; western Maryland; i 

educational opportunities; hunting, fishing, 

gO genie very good; no cash required. Box 9680 I, 
A 


Box 9932 P, 


EASED DOCTOR'S 


BMR; whirl- 
hospital coverage ; tioners; West Texas; 


swimming, 


WELL-ES- 
ractitioner or 


PRACTICE ; 
price cost of 
LARGE CLINIC FOR LEASE—IN SUBURBAN DEN- 


desire to specialize; sixty thousand net yearly past ten 
years. Elmer Dobbins, 4119 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Texas. x 


FOR SALE 


beautiful doctors’ clinic; brick, 
central air-conditioning; laboratory, ete.; grossed over 
$40,000 last year; reasonably priced. Reply: Box 9962, 


Y AMA 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


thirty-five miles northwest of Chicago; in a fast grow- 
ing community; have a fine house suitable for home and 
office on main street which I would like to sell or rent 
to a Doctor; terms will be reasonable. Box 9935, % 


FOR LEASE 


ver; will accommodate two physicians with seven rooms 
plus x-ray’ laboratory, large reception room and _pri- 
vate offices; one dentist with five rooms; physicians’ 
space completely furnished; very thriving practice at 


this location; doctors leaving heeause of health reasons 
and further training. Box 9964, AMA 
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VAGINAL VAGINAL DOUCHE 
_ 
Re: | 


BETADINE 
brand of Povidone-lodine, possesses broad-range germicidal activity 
against fungi, yeasts, bacteria, protozoa, and viruses. In the vaginal 
tract Betadine Vaginal Gel and Betadine Vaginal Douche kill 
trichomonas and monilia on contact and destroy common pathogens. 
Betadine is virtually nonirritating to vaginal mucosa. 


indicated: 


in the treatment of trichomoniasis, moniliasis and nonspecific vaginitis. 


advantages: 
* almost immediate relief from leukorrhea, pruritus; diminishes malodor 
* unsurpassed broad-range microbicidal activity 
« therapeutically active even in the presence of blood, pus, vaginal secretions 
* wetting action to assist penetration into vaginal crypts and crevices 


how to use: 
In the office: Swab the vaginal vault with Betadine Antiseptic, full strength. 
prescribe Betadine Vaginal Douche for therapeutic use as follows: 
Two (2) tablespoonfuls to a quart of lukewarm water once daily by the patient 
at home, for six days. On the seventh day, the patient returns for re-examina- 
tion and swabbing with Betadine Antiseptic; an additional week of therapeutic 
douching if necessary. 

prescribe Betadine Vaginal Gel as follows: Insert one (1) applicatorful 
of Betadine Vaginal Gel each night, followed by a douche the next morning, 
through the entire menstrual cycle. If further therapy is warranted, the gel 
should be continued only during the actual menses days of the following two 
menstrual periods. 

After the infection has been brought under control, the use of Betadine 
Vaginal Douche is recommended twice weekly at a dilution of one (1) table- 
spoonful to a quart of lukewarm water. 


established in 1905 
TAILBY-NASON COMPANY, INC., Dover, Delaware 


BETADINE 


TUBE WITH APPLICATOR | 
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because 
you start 
with empty 
chairs... 


you need the ‘stetici of TRUE SECURITY 
It takes time to establish a practice. This delay in income is MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE’S 


only one of the financial burdens which the physician must 


bear. Starting with his expensive education and continuing FIN ANC] AL PL ANNIN G FOR 


until his retirement, the physician is beset with problems 


Mutual Benefit Life has a special understanding and special 
solution to these problems, gained from more than a century Send this coupon for your free copy of an analysis of the 
medical profession's financial problems and their solution. 
of ee to men in the medical professions. Through this This is not only an insurance booklet but an overall handbook / 
experience, Mutual Benefit Life can help you solve your showing how you can keep more of your earnings. The use of f 
present and future needs with TRUE SECURITY—complete 


financial protection offered only by Mutual Benefit Life. 


Your Mutual Benefit Life man will be happy to outline such 
a plan for your family’s TRUE SECURITY. His valuable 
financial advice is yours without obligation. Why not call 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LAFE sor rece 


- 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : 
AGENCY DEPT. AM-3 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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Insure Prompt, 


Effective Bowel Evacuation 
Dulcolax 


Dulcolax — in either tablet or 
suppository form — insures 


entle but effective bowel 


Works exclusively by contact — 
system 


Rpts on the large 


equally effective whether 
ministered orally or by sup- 
pository. 
Dosage: Tablets—1 to 3 (usually 2) at bed- 
time for bowel movement the following 
morning, or Y hour before breakfast for a 
movement within six hours. Tablets are enteric 
coated, and must be taken whole, not chewed 
or crushed; they should not be taken with 
antacids. Suppositories —1 at the time a bowel 
movement is required. 
Supplied: Dulcolax® (brand of bisacodyl). 
Yellow enteric-coated tablets of 5 mg. in 
boxes of 6 and bottles of 100. Suppositories 
of 10 mg. in boxes of 6. Under license from 
C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingelheim. 


Contact Laxative 


Ardsley, New York 
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A practical program for physicians who want 
a first hand review of the latest approaches 
to patient care. 


144 outstanding specialists from every field 
in medicine will conduct the 13th Clinical 
Meeting. The four day program will feature: 
Round table sessions, panel discussions, sym- 
posiums, lectures, closed circuit telecasts and 
motion pictures, plus 300 scientific and in- 
dustrial exhibits. 


The beautiful new Memorial Auditorium 
within. walking distance from downtown 
Dallas is the site for the 13th A.M.A. Clinical 
Meeting. Completely air-conditioned, the 
Auditorium features 110,000 square feet of 
exhibit space, a 1,773-seat theater and 10 
meeting rooms where the scientific sessions 
will be held. There is also a 1100-car parking 
lot adjacent to the building. 


Dallas, population 1,050,000, is rapidly be- 
coming one of the great convention centers 
of the nation. It combines old fashioned 
Texas hospitality with some of the most 
modern convention facilities to be found any- 
where. It has excellent skyscraper hotels, and 
numerous night clubs and restaurants pre- 
senting top-flight entertainment. 


round up time 


the 1959 clinical meeting 
avs 
b 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


The Role of Medicine in the Space Age—Hubertus 
Strughold, Professor and Advisor for Research, 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB 


Indications for Hysterectomy—Willis H. Jondahl, 
Harlingen, Texas—Lecture 

Rheumatoid Arthritis—W. Paul Holbrook, Tuscon, Ariz. 
Panel Moderator 

Colloidal Isotopes and Leukemia—Joseph M. Hill, 
Dallas—Lecture 

Treatment of Diabetes— Randall G. Sprague, 
Rochester, Minn.—Panel Moderator 

Infectious Diseases in Children—Harris D. Riley, Jr., 
Oklahoma City—Panel Moderator 

Tranquilizers in Medical Practice—Stewart Wolf, 
Oklahoma City—Lecture 


Surgical Approaches to Parkinson's Disease— 
William W. McKinney, Fort Worth—Lecture 


Congestive Heart Failure—James V. Warren, 
Galveston—Panel Moderator 


Peptic Ulcer in Rheumatoid Arthritis— 
Lloyd G. Bartholomew, Rochester, Minn.—Lecture 


Immunization and its Future— Blair E. Batson, 
Jackson, Miss.—Lecture 


Children’s Eyes— 
Tullos O. Coston, Oklahoma City—Lecture 


Obstetrical Emergencies— 
Willis E. Brown, Little Rock, Ark.—Panel Moderator 


Hernia Repair— 
Francis C. Usher, Houston—Lecture 


Premarital and Marital Counseling— 
Oren R. Depp, New Orleans—Panel Moderator 


Anticoagulants and Choice of Drugs— 
James W. Culbertson, Memphis, Tenn.—Lecture 


SYMPOSIA 

Anemia « The Problem Child « latrogenic Disease « 
Soft Tissue Injury « Biliary Tract Surgery * Intestinal 
Obstruction « Carcinoma of the Breast « 
Cerebrovascular Insufficiency 


YOUR HOTEL ACCOMMODATION FORM IS FOUND ON THE NEXT PAGE. FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
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Single Double Twin Suites 


. Adolphus (Headquarters Hotel—No Room Accommodations Available) 

. Baker $ 5.50-$11.00 $ 7.50-$13.00 $ 9.00-$14.00 $23.00-$65.00 

. Dallas 5.00- 8.00 8.00- 10.00 8.00- 12.50 18.00- 24.00 

. Mayfair 5.00- 6.00 7.00- 12.00 8.00 

. Melrose 6.00- 10.00 9.00- 12.00 18.00- 28.00 

. Sheraton-Dallas 16.50 20.00 12.50- 20.50 38.00- 65.00 

. Southland 4.50- 8. 5.50- 13.50 7.50- 15.00 17.50- 27.50 

. Statler-Hilton 7.00- 10.00- 14.50 12.50- 18.00 31.00- 41.00 

. Stoneleigh 10.00- 11.00 18.00- 20.00 
PD is mices . Travis 6.00- 8. 8.50- 11.00 9.00- 12.00 15.00 
COMMERCE ST. . White Plaza 5.00- 8. 6.00- 10.00 7.00- 12.00 15.00- 27.00 

. Whitmore 4.50- 11.50 - 12.50 8.50- 20.50 


ELM ST. 


AKARD ST. 
CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 


MAIN ST. 


MURPHY ST. 


JACKSON ST. 
MOTELS 


21. Alamo Plaza $ 5.00-$10.00 
22. Belmont Motor 8.00- 10.00 $25.00-$35.00 
. Dallasite 
. Holiday Inn . 8.50- 11.50 . 35.00- 48.00 
. Lido Motor 9.00- 15.00 
21] 2 © . Oaks Manor 9.50- 15.50 


2 MILES . Town House ‘ 10.50- 15.00 


DALLAS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Clinical Session 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

December 1-4, 1959 


..Room(s) with bath for ..... person(s). Rate $ per room. 


Room(s) with doubie bed or twin beds for person(s). Rate $ ..per room. 


Suite (parlor and bedroom) for person(s). Rate $ 


Date Arriving Dallas hour A.M. P.M 


Leaving Q 


sufficient space here. Aiso list ages of children, if any.) 


Rooms wil! be occupied by: (Please attach list of additional names if you do not have 


American Medical Association 
Name Street Address City Zone State Housing Bureau 
1101 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


if you are an industria! exhibitor. be sure to give name of firm and individuals to occupy room or rooms reserved 
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the modern 
way to treat allergic and 
inflammatory dermatoses 


prednisolone 


touch a button on the can... 
only the cooling, soothing 


spray touches the patient 


all the established topical ‘“Meti’” steroid 
benefits plus these spray-on advantages 


instant cooling relief + rapid healing 
easy to apply + economical 
and when infection threatens 


METI-DERM with Neomycin Aerosol 


packaging 

both available in 150 Gm. 

and new pocket-size 50 Gm. spray containers 
also available 

METI-DERM Cream 0.5% and 

METI-DERM Ointment 0.5% with Neomycin 
Tubes of 10 and 25 Gm. 

Meti,® brand of corticosteroid 

SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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In Common Infections... 


Clinical Effectiveness of 


, acute tonsiltitis, lober pneumonia, bronchial pneu- 
monia, acute bronchitis, other respiratory infections, otitis media, 


by” pathogens. infections include 
acute urethritis and venereum, 


i , Septic arthritis, acute synovitis, infectious diarrhea, 
osteomyelitis, fever of yindetermined origin, cervical adenitis.4lcases. 


CYCLAMYCIN is dependable, effective therapy in infections . 
caused by most gram-positive pathogens, including many : 
strains of staphylococci; also some gram-negative pathogens. 


a?) CYCLAMYCIN has been found to be exceptionally well toler- 
ated. Serious reactions due to sensitization or toxicity are 
q) rare. Effects on normal gastrointestinal flora are minimal. 


References: 1. Isenberg, H., et al.: Antibiotics Annual 1958-1959, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., pp. 
284-286. 2. Kaplan, M.A., and Goldin, M.: tbid., pp. 273-276. 3. Koch, R., and Asay, L.D.: J. 


& Pediatrics 53 :676-682 (Dec.) 1958 4. Leming, BH, Jr., et al: Antibiotics Annual 1958-1959, Medical 
Encyclopedia, Inc., pp. 418-424. 5 Loughlin, F.H., et al.: ibid., pp. 268-269, and 333-334. 6. Meliman, 

WJ., et al.: Ibid., pp. 319-326. 7. Olansky, S., and McCormick, Jr.: Ibid., pp. 265-267. 8. 

Shubin, H., et al.: Antibiotics Annual 1957-1958, Medical Encyclopedia. Inc., pp. 679-684. 9. Wenner- 


sten, J.R.: Antibiot. Med. & Clin. Therap. 5:527-532 (Aug.) 1958. 
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Cellulitis, furunculosis, pyoderma, pustular acne, abscesses; wound, 
‘surgical, and other traumatic infections. 231 cases. 
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... Dependable Clinical Response 


Triacetyloleandomycin in Common Bacterial Infections 


50% response 80% 


‘ 


Se Rapid and complete Slower or less 
response complete response 


Data based on 779 cases reported in the literature! 


a “workhorse mycin” for common infections 


CYCLAMYCIN 


Triacetyloleandomycin, Wyeth 


Supplied: Capsules, 125 and 250 mg., vials of 36. Oral Suspension, 


125 mg. per 5-cc. teaspoonful, bottles of 2 fi. oz. Philadelphia 1, Pa 


: 
| : 
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Late evening dose doesn’t 
interfere with sleep. 


Since Tenuate is free of CNS stimulation, it can be 
given in mid-evening, when TV snacks run up a 
high calorie count. Even doses given as late as 10 
p.m, will not intefere with sleep.* 

Tenuate cuts the urge to eat. So well, in fact, that 
weight loss on Tenuate averages over 1.5 lbs. a 
week. (see chart) 


Record of safety —Tenuate 


can be used even in overweight 


cardiacs or hypertensives. 
EKG studies substantiate Tenuate’s lack of appre- 
ciable CNS stimulation. No effect on heart rate, 


blood pressure, pulse or respiration is demonstra- 
ble.s Thus Tenuate is particularly well suited for 
hypertensive and cardiac patients — those whose 
weight must come down, 


PROOF OF WEIGHT LOSS*-* 
In a series of 102 patients, the following weight losses were obtained: 


Lbs./Week Number of Patients % Patients 
0.1-0.9 23 22.54 
1.0-1.9 55 53.92 
2.0-2.9 22 21.56 
3.0-4.0 r 2 1.96 
102 PATIENTS 100% 


| 
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Indications: The overweight patient, including adoles- 
cent, geriatric and gravid, as well as special risk situations 
— cardiac, hypertensive, diabetic, 


Dosage: One 25 mg. tablet one hour before meals. To con- 
trol nighttime hunger, an additional tablet may be taken in 
mid-evening without inducing insomnia. 


References : 1. Huels, G.: Mich. Acad. Gen. Prac. Sym- 
posium, Detroit, 1959. 2. Horwitz, S.: personal communica- 
tion. 3. Spielman, A. D.: Mich. Acad. Gen. Prac. Symposium, 
Detroit, 1959. 4. Ravetz, E.: Mich. Acad. Gen. Prac, Sym- 
posium, Detroit, 1959. 5. Decina, L. J.: Exper. Med. & Surg. 
in press. 6. Scanlan, J. S.: in press. 7. Kroetz and Storck: 
personal communication. 8. Alfaro, R, D.; Gracanin, V., and 
Schleuter, E.: to be published. TRADEMARK: “TENUATE? 


THE WM. 8S. MERRELL COMPANY 
New York « Cincinnati+ St. Thomas, Ontario 


TENUATE- Especially for late evening 


and “4th meal” eaters. Controls hunger with- 
out producing sleeplessness, 
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“thwarts refrigerator rai 
rigerator raide 


because many diseases involve emotional and physical stress... 


in asthmatic and other 
allergic conditions 


DECADRON® (dexamethasone) with Meprobamate 


treats more of 
the patient 


more effectively 
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DECABAMATE links the action of DECADRON®, 


milligram for milligram the most potent and 


effective of the antiallergic steroids, with the most 
widely used of the muscle-relaxant 

tranquilizers, meprobamate . . . 

By treating more of the patient more effectively, 
DECABAMATE can often make the difference 
between disability and employability in many 
asthmatic and other allergic conditions. 


Dosage Range: One or two tablets t.i.d. or q.i.d. 


Supplied: As scored yellow tablets providing 0.25 mg. 
DECADRON plus 200 mg. meprobamate; bottles of 100. 


Additional information on DECABAMATE is available to the 
physician on request. 


ft Asthma, allergic rhinitis, serum sickness, 
drug sensitivity, and laryngeal edema, 


* DECABAMATE and DECADRON 
are trademarks of Merck & Co., INC. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
Division of Merck & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


TWD 


A New York clam house lists “Indian Fried 
Potatoes” on their menu—they’re scalloped. 


Columnist Charles McHarry writes that Max 
Asnas, of the famed Broadway Stage Delicatessen, 
like all other successful food vendors, has a number 
of down-and-outers who drop in for a handout. 

One of these regulars wandered in the other 
night and stood in the doorway for a few minutes. 
Finally, he spotted the proprietor. 

“Hey, Max,” he called out. “I'm waitin’.” 

Asnas looked at the tramp with studied polite- 
ness. 

“What's your 
double-parked?” 


hurry?” he demanded. “You 


Jack Paar, walking down his street one day, ran 
into two youngsters engaged in a close-quarter 
scrap. 

“Cut it out!” he cried. “You ought to be ashamed, 
fighting on a nice day like this!” 

“We're not fighting,” came one breathless voice. 
“We're just trying to separate each other.” 


A Boston youngster visiting the West during the 
summer with his family had just had his first view 
of the Grand Canyon. He was obviously impressed 
by this mighty work of nature and could hardly 
wait to inform his playmate at home of his experi- 
ence. 

“Dear Tim,” he wrote excitedly, “today I spit a 
mile!” 
A man who had just completed the purchase of 
a four-seater aircraft invited a friend to join him 
and his wife on his initial flight. 

As soon as they were airborne, he turned, beam- 
ing, to his friend. 

“What I like most about traveling this way,” he 
said, “is the absolute sense of freedom I get. No 
worry about jaywalkers, no lights, no traffic jams. 
And, best of all,” he added with a gleeful smile, 
“no back seat driving.” 

Suddenly, his wife, seated in the rear, peered 
out the window. 

“George!” she shouted, “watch out for those 
birds!” 


by E. K. H. 


The young actress arrived tardily for an inter- 
view with a Hollywood columnist at the Beverly 
Hills cocktail lounge. The scribe, in the meantime, 
had joined a friend at an adjoining table. 

“I'm so sorry I'm late,” apologized the pretty 
girl. “I just got home from the studio in time to 
dash in and throw on this dress.” 

The columnist’s friend eyed her appreciatively. 

“You nearly missed, too!” he commented. 


The little mouse from outer space landed in a 
tiny German village and demanded: 
“Take me to your Liederkranz!” 


This is Nick Kenny’s item about the elderly 
woman who told off a young doctor recently. 

“Don’t tell me there’s nothing wrong, young 
man,” she said. “I was in failing health before you 
were born.” 


“We thought we'd give you something to recall your stay 
with us.” 
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in the depressed, unhappy patient 


PROMPTLY IMPROVES MOOD 


without excitation 


* Acts fast to relieve depression and its common symptoms: 
sadness, crying, anorexia, listlessness, irritability, 
rumination, and insomnia. 


¢ Restores normal sleep—without hang-over or depressive 
aftereffects. Usually eliminates need for sedative-hypnotics. 


EFFICACY AND SAFETY CONFIRMED IN OVER 3,000 
DOCUMENTED CASE HISTORIES."*? 


Dosage: Us.al starting dose is 1 tablet q.i.d. When necessary, 

this dose may be gradually increased up to 3 tablets q.i.d. 
Composition: Each light-pink, scored tablet contains 1 mg. 
2-diethylaminoethy] benzilate hydrochloride (benactyzine HC!) a 
and 400 mg. meprobamate. 


References: 
1. Alexander, L.: J.A.M.A. 166:1019, March 1, 1958. 


for depression 


eprol 


At 


2. Current personal communications; in the files of Wallace Laboratories. Qy°wWALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. j. 


3. Pennington, V M.: Am J. Psychiat 115-250, Sept. 1968. mann 
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agent for parkinsonism 


brand of biperiden 


PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


postencephalitic — idiopathic — arteriosclerotic 


Frequently diminishes akinesia, rigidity, and tremor 
with subsequent improvement in coordinated move- 
ment, gait, and posture. Masklike face and excessive 
salivation may disappear. Oculogyric crises are often 
lessened in intensity and frequency. 


ACTION 


Minimum (mainly dry mouth or blurred vision). 


SIDE EFFECTS 
DOSAGE 


Individual adjustment of dosage is necessary in all 
instances. Dose range extends from 2 mg. to 24 mg. 
daily, in divided doses. 


Supplied as the hydrochloride salt, 2 mg. bisected 
tablets, bottles of 100 and 1000. 


AVAILABLE 


Complete information furnished upon request. 


KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


(formerly Bilhuber-Knoll Corp.) 
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FOUND: Gependable solution to 


"the Gommonest gynecologic office problem” 


“YURvOvaGINITIS, CAUSED BY TRICHOMONAS VAGINALIS, CANDIDA 
Abmeaneeesemophilus vaginalis, or other bacteria, is still the 
Gommonesepynecologic office problem . . . cases of chronic or 
feed mmmeetion are often extremely difficult to cure.” Among 75 
patients Wain vulvovaginitis caused by one or more of these 
IMPROVED cleared symptoms in 70; vir- 


“tually were severe, chronic infections which had persisted 


despite previous tmerapy with other agents. “Permanent cure by 
‘both laboratory ane clinical criteria was achieved in 56....” 
Ensey, J. E.: Am, J. Obst. 1959 


Improved 


= Swiftly relieves & burning, malodor and leukorrhea 
= Destroys Priehomonas vaginalis, Candida ( Monilia) albicans, 
Haemophilas Vaginalis Often achieves clinical and cultural 
cures where @tners fail ® Nonirritating and esthetically pleasing 


2 steps relief: 

1. weekly insufflation in your office. MicoruR®, 
brand of Mifmpexime, 0.5% and Furoxone®, brand of furazoli- 
done, acidic water-dispersible base. 

2. supPOSsim@mees for continued home use each morning and 
night the figmeapeek and each night thereafter—especially during 
the importameamenstrual days. Micorur 0.375% and FuROXxONE 
0.25% im @ Water-miscible base. 


Rx new 24 suppositories with applicator 
for more practical and economical therapy. 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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No i TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


N 10 SPECIALTY JOURNALS 


: PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
_ TO HELP YOU KEEP ABREAST OF: 


New developments in your field 
Important research 


Significant analysis, summary, news and comment 


Effective with the July, 1959 issue, the 
A.M.A. Archives of Neurology and Psychi- 
¥ atry was divided into two publications: rology is Harold G. Wolff, M.D., Anne 
s A.M.A. Archives of Neurology and A.M.A, Parrish Titzell, Professor of Medicine (Neu- 
Archives of General Psychiatry. rology) and Associate Professor of Psychia- 


try, Cornell University Medical College, 
This division was prompted by the New York. 


demand of both neurologists and psychia- 


of outstanding authorities in its field. Head- 
ing the staff of the A.M.A. Archives of Neu- 


" trists for more text pages; by the realization Chief Editor of the A.M.A. Archives of 
‘ it was necesary to recognize neurology and General Psychiatry is Roy R. Grinker, 
psychiatry as distinct clinical specialties. M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 


Bs rt University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
3 Each publication is edited by a staff Chicago, Illinois. 


In these publications, and all the A.M.A. Specialty Journals, you will find the 
latest medical findings by ovtstanding authorities in the field . . . valuable to 
the specialist and the general practitioner as well. Subscribe now to these 
specialty journals,using the convenient form below. 


1 YEAR RATE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Canoda 
535 North Dearborn ¢ Chicago 10, Illinois APO's sees: 
Please enter my subscription to the journal checked CHECK mene $18.09 
at right. Start my subscription with the next issue. ea ie eee 


Remittance for [) one year [) two years is enclosed. WANTED 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . Pathology.......- 


CITY 
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A.M.A. Arch. Industrial Health. . 10.00 10.50 11.50 
A.M.A. Arch. Internal Medicine.. 10.00 10.50 11.50 
A.M.A, Diseases of Children. 12.00 12.50 13.50 
f 14.00 14.50 15.50 
10.00 10.50 11.50 
A.M.A. Arch. Ophthalmology ... 12.00 12.50 13.50 


BRONCHIAL ASTHMA, Allergic 
rhinitis—(Male, age unknown), 
Source: M.D., California 

“Asthma cleared and patient slept 
through whole night; sense of smell 
returned completely. Effect occurred 
within 12 hours of first dose.” 


POISON OAK DERMATITIS— 
(Male, 41), Source: M.D., Georgia 
“Complete clearing of severe derma- 
titis.” 


SEVERE CHRONIC URTICARIA 
—(Female, 36), Source: M.D., Massa- 
chusetts 

“Excellent results. No headache, 
mild increase in good spirits and 
appetite, no edema, no change in 
Br” 


BURSITIS OF BOTH SHOUL- 
DERS—(Female, 35), Source: M.D., 
Pennsylvania 

“Improved after 1 dose (0.375 mg.). 
After first day slept well. No pain.” 


FROZEN SHOULDER SYN- 
DROME —( Male, 64), Source: M.D., 
Indiana 

“Patient had painful, tight shoulder 
with only minimal movement. After 
48 hours, patient obtained approxi- 
mately 50% return. In 6 days estab- 
lished 80% return of function 
followed by gradual return of 
usage.” 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS and 
SPONDYLITIS—(Female, 67), 
Source: M.D., Louisiana 
“Bedridden patient now returned to 
useful self again. Maintained on 
0.75 mg. b.i.d.” 


CONTACT DERMATITIS — 
(Male, 21), Source: M.D., Missouri 
“Itching relief in one day—rash gone 
in three days.” 


ASTHMA (Status) — (Female, 38), 
Source: M.D., Texas 

“Patient completely relieved after 
2nd dose of Deronil.” 


GIANT URTICARIA, 
ANGIONEUROTIC EDEMA 
(Recurrent following insect stings)— 
(Male, 16), Source: M.D., Tennessee 
“Urticaria cleared after first 0.375 
mg. dose, angioneurotic edema after 
second. No recurrence (to my 
knowledge) after Deronil discon- 
tinued.” 


HERPES ZOSTER —(Female, 41), 
Source: M.D., Nebraska 

“No response from enzymatic ther- 
apy; relief from pain in 24 hours on 
Deronil. Lesions cleared in 8 days.” 


ERYTHEMA MULTIFORME — 
(Patient not identified), Source: 
M.D., Alabama 

“I believe the addition of Deronil to 
the antibiotics and local treatment 
was of distinct value in this case.” 
*Responses of patients to DERONIL as 
reported by physicians to the Schering 
Department of Professional Informa- 
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third major steroid advance... 


adding patients for steroid benefits 
adding benefits for steroid patients 


DERONIL 


benefits demonstrable in your practice 


« highest available anti-inflammatory activity 
« lowest effective steroid dosage 
« minimal diabetogenic potential 


« avoidance of “new” side effects—no muscle 
weakness, anorexia, weight loss 


* maximal patient convenience —specially scored, 
“easy-break” tablets 


Consult Schering literature for details 
of indications, dosage, precautions 
and contraindications. 


Packaging: DERONIL Tablets, 0.75 mg., 
scored, bottles of 50 and 500. 


DERONIL—T.M.—brand of dexamethasone. 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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what lurks beyond the broad spectrum? 


“Broad spectrum” has evolved into an especially apt term to describe a growing number of “specialized” antibiotics. 
These provide one of the best means of destroying pathogenic bacteria which range all the way from large protozoa 
through gram-negative and gram-positive bacteria to certain viruses at the far end of the spectrum. 

But beyond the spectrum lurk pathogenic fungi. Aggressive infections often require intensive broad spectrum antibiotic 
attack. It becomes more apparent every day that fungal superinfections may occur during or following a course of such 
therapy.*” Long term debilitating disease, diabetes, pregnancy, corticosteroid therapy, and other causes may predispose 
to such fungal infections*** as iatrogenic moniliasis. These facts complicate the administration of antibiotics. 
Mysteclin-V controls both — infection and superinfection. Mysteclin-V makes a telling assault on bacteria! infections 
and, in addition, prevents the potentially dangerous monilial overgrowth.”** Mysteclin-V is a combination of the 
phosphate complex of tetracycline —for reliable control of most infections encountered in daily practice -- and 
Mycostatin, the first well-tolerated antifungal antibiotic. 

Case history after case history marked “recovered” provides clinical evidence of the special merit of this advance in 
specially designed antibiotics. When you prescribe Mysteclin-V, you provide “broad therapy” with extra protection that 
extends beyond the spectrum of other antibiotics. «mystecuin’®, ‘sumvown’®, ano ‘mycostarin’® ane squipe TRADEMARKS 


‘a References: Dowling, H. F.: Med. 23:594 
(June) 1958. 2. Gimble, A. I.; G., and Katz, 8.: 
Complex equiv. Mycostatin Antibiotics Annual 1965-1956, New ie. Medical Eney- 
gow nc., 1956, p. in ee 5 

Tetracycline HCI (mg.) units Jr. Wo ris, 8. B.: lew York Acad. Med. 


and 
My steclin-V Caps ules (per capsule) 250 250,000 stones and Mersheimer, Ww. L,: Annual 
> 


Mysteclin-V Half-Strength Capsules (per capsule) 125 125,000 
Mysteclin-V Pediatric Drops (per cc. — 20 drops) 100 100,000 and Ail, J. H.: Antibiotic Med eae cov) 
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sQuiss ySsi PHOSPHATE COMPLEX (SUMYCIN) AND NYSTATIN (MYCOSTATIN) 


Supplied: 
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0 
Cooked Lean Pork Meats 


(100 grams) 


A. 


Chop, loin center cut 
3° x 
1.18 mg. Bi 


. Roast, sirloin, 2 slices 


xh’ 
1.27 mg. Br 


. Bacon, Canadian-style 


4 slices, 1.32 mg. Bi 


. Ham, roast, cured shank end 


2%" x2" x1", 0.90 mg. Bi 


. Ham, Steak, fresh, 2 slices 


3° x 1%" x %", 0.68 mg. Bi 


. Sausage, link, 2% links 


average, 0.76 mg. Br 


Highest in Thiamine 
Among High-Protein Foods 


Bre meat in its many delicious forms— chops, steak, ham, Canadian- 
style bacon, link sausage—provides more thiamine than any other com- 
monly eaten high-protein food. 

In the planning of diets adequate in protein, variety may be obtained 
by choosing from all meats, fish, poultry, eggs, milk, and high-protein 
vegetables. But some high-protein foods are poor in thiamine content. 
Because pork meat outranks all other high-protein foods in its contribu- 
tion of thiamine, its frequent inclusion in the daily menu ensures ade- 
quacy in this important nutrient. 

The other nutritional values of pork are also substantial. For example, 
average servings of 34% ounces (100 Gm.) of lean pork supply 34 grams of 
protein, 9 grams of fat, and, like all other meats, significant amounts of 
all the B vitamins and the minerals iron, phosphorus, magnesium, and 
potassium. The average serving of 100 Gm. lean pork provides a modest 
230 calories.! 


Thiamine Content of Customary Servings 
of Certain Commonly Eaten High-Protein Foods 
and Percentages of Daily Allowances 


i Man, age 25 years fi] Woman, age 25 years 


High Protein Vegetables 
(88 to 130 orem 


Beans, canned or cooked 
Y% cup, approx. 130 grams, 
0.060 mg. Bi 


Fish and Sea Food 
(100 to 240 grams) 


A. Cod Fish cakes, 1 large 
125 grams, 0.071 mg. Bi 
B. Halibut steak, cooked 
100 grams, 0.061 mg. B: 
C. Salmon, canned, % cup, 
1 
D 


A B 
Poul 
(100. 
grams) 
A. Chicken, 


Cheese 


cheddar, 
American, A. 
60 grams, 

or 


Eggs,2 Milk 
(168 fl. oz., 
grams) 45 
grams) 
0.080 mg. 
0.090 mg. Bi 
cottage 
cheese, 
100 grams. 
Both, 0.020 


B. Lentils, dried, cooked, % cup, 
c 
mg. Bi D 
E 


95 grams, 0.130 mg. Bi 
. Asparagus, cooked, % cup cut 
pieces, 100 grams, 0.130 mg. B: 
. Beans, lima, green, cooked 
Y% cup, 80 grams, 0.110 mg. Bi 
. Peas, black-eyed, immature 
seeds, cooked, % cup, 80 grams, 
0.230 mg. Bi 
. Peas, green, cooked, % cup, 
80 grams, 0.200 mg. B: 


100 grams, 0.030 mg. 

. Tuna, canned, drained 
% cup solids, 100 grams, 
0.050 mg. Br 

. Oysters, meat only, raw 


1 cup, 240 grams, 
0.350 mg. 1 


1. Leverton, R. M., and Odell, G.V.: The Nutritive Value of Cooked Meat, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Oklahoma State University, Miscellaneous Publication MP-49, 1958. 


American 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Meat Institute 


Main Office, Chicago ... Members Throughout the United States 
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whenever there is inflammation, 
swelling, pain 


VARIDASE 


STREPTOKINASE-STREPTODORNASE LEDERLE 


BI ‘A Tablets 
4 


JN 


fora 
fast comeback... 


as in acute 
hemorrhoids... 


SUNDAY, 9 A.M.: VARIDASE for painful 
thrombotic hemorrhoid. 2:30 P.M.: pain 
greatly reduced, less swelling and 
inflammation. 

MONDAY: size down to small tab; acute 
inflammation disappeared.* 


VARIDASE activates natural fibrinolytic factors, 
to limit.undesirable inflammatory response 
and speed healing. 

Dramatic reduction of pain is often the first 
sign of improvement; swelling and redness 
rapidly diminish. Drugs and natural 
regenerative faciors readily penetrate the 
inflammatory barrier to effect total remission 
faster...in trauma or infection. 


VarIDASE Buccal Tablets contain: 

10,000 Units Streptokinase, 2,500 Units Streptodornase, 
Supplied: Boxes of 24 and 100 tablets 

*Peterman, R. A.: Clinical report cited with permission. 


<=>) 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, 
a Division of American Cyanamid Company, Peari River, N. Y. 
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i PASSPORT 
TO 
® TRANQUILITY 
(brand of hydroxyzine) 


New York 17, N.Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 
Science for the World’s Well-Being 


In anxiety, tension and *Bitation 
State o¢ Calm and ranquitity | 
Safety and flexipj); ty 
No S€rion, Teaction ever 
documente, five dosage forms 
re j and Sizeg i 
chemicatn, distinc; | ig 
a Mon tra Nqu 1 lizerg 25 mg tables or 
One Sp, CHILDREN lor 9 
Not a ora 10 Mg. tablets 1 op 2 tsp, Syrup Cid. 
lied . Tiny 10m 25 m 8Nd 109 
Meg. tablets bottle, of 100, Syrup Pint 
fron tiers of USef; Ulnegs bottles Parentenas Solution 10 ce mu]. 
These UNigue in SPecifin "Ple-dose Vials, 
Ndicat ons 1, Farah L.; Interna, Ree. Meq. 4 
NIC 169 :379 (June) 1956. Smige) et 
MI Am Soe, (Jan, } 1959,"5 Fein. 
STA mic berg, R., et ay J, Allerg,’ 20: (July) 195g 
TH bs 4, B. JAM 169314 (Jan, 8) fi 
NT HY Y 1959, &, L; 98:14) 
A RR TOR / (Jan, 1968, Newer, Mei, Klin, 
TIA RE 6) 195@ Ove, 200 
AN SEC ang Clinica) Panerg from 14 


use classified ads 


in the Journal 


of the 


American Medical Association 


If you desire a new location or position... 
If you need a partner or successor... 
If you want to buy or sell apparatus, instruments or books... 


A CLASSIFIED AD IS YOUR ANSWER 


for advertising rates write to 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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PROLONGED PENICILLIN ACTION 
MEASURED IN WEEKS FOR... 


e Streptococcal and Pneumococcal 
Infections'* 


e Rheumatic Fever Prophylaxis** 


© Syphilis (primary & secondary) 
and Gonorrhea’ 


Representative References: |. Breese, B.B.: J.A.M.A. 152:9 
(May 2) 1953. 2. Breese, B.B., and Disney, F.A.: Pediatrics 
15:516 (May) 1955. 3. Davis, J., and Schmidt, W.C.: New 
England J. Med. 256:339 (Feb. 21) 1957. 4. Feldman, H.A., 
et al.: J.A.M.A. 155:109 (May 8) 1954. 5. Githens, J.H., 

et al.: Antibiot. Med. & Clin. Therap. 4:333 (June) 1957. 

6. McFarland, R.B., et al.: New England J. Med. 258:1277 (lune 

26) 1958. 7. Mohler, D.N., et al.: New England J. Med. 254:45 

(Jan. 12) 1956. 8. Morris, AJ., and Rammelkamp, C.H., Jr.: J.A.M.A, 
165:664 (Oct. 12) 1957. 9 American Heart Association: Circulation 
15:154 Jan.) 1957. 10. Diehl, A.M., et al.: South. Med. J. 49:250 


(March) 1956. 11. Diehl, A.M., et al.: J.A.M.A. 155:1466 (Aug. 21) 1954. 

12. Giddings, L.E., and Yoder, F. D.: Rocky Mt. Med. J 56:3 J 

1959. 13. Houser, H. B J. Mich. Med. Soc. §2:1289 (Dec.) 195 

14. Mortimer, F.A., Jr., et al.: New England J. Med. 260:1 Jan. 15) 1959 
15. Stollerman, G.H.: Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 5:589 (Aug.) 1954. 16 
Stollerman, G.H., et al.: Antibiotics Annual 1953-1954, Medical Enc yclopedia 


Inc., pp. 114-118. 17. Stollerman, G.H., and Rusoff, J.H.: J.A.M.A. 150:1571 
(Dec. 20) 1952. 18. Wood, H.F., et al.: Am. Heart Assoc Sth § Scientifi 
Sessions, Oct. 26-29, 1956. 19. Landman, G.S., et al.: South. Med. J. 51:89] 
Guly) 1958. 20. Montgomery, C.H., et al.: Texas State J. Med. 54:575 (Aug.) 
1958. 21. Moore, J. E.: Ann. int. Med. 39:644 (Sept.) 1953. 22. O’Brien 

J.F., and Smith, C.A.: Am. J. Syph., Gonorr. & Ven. Dis. 36:519 (Nov.) 1952. 
23. Smith, C.A., et al.: Am. J. Syph., Gonorr. & Ven. Dis. 38:136 (March) 1954, 
24. Takos, M.J., et al.: Public Health Reports 72:976 (Nov.) 1957. 25. Thomas, 
E.W.: J.A.M.A. 162:1536 (Dec. 22) 1956. 
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stop as well as prevent 
nausea and vomiting 


NEW 


now in oral, 
parenteral, and 
suppository forms 


effective but not 
“side effective” 


Tigan blocks emetic impulses at the 
chemoreceptor trigger zone (CTZ),} 
a medullary structure activating the 
vomiting center. While Tigan shares 
with the phenothiazines the mode of 
antiemetic action, this is their only 
similarity.! In extensive clinical 
studies* '* Tigan, unsurpassed in spe- 
cificity, has exhibited a virtually 
complete absence of side effects. 
Tigan has demonstrated no sedative 
or tranquilizing properties, no hypo- 
tensive or supramedullary effects, no 
extrapyramidal tract stimulation or 
hepatic toxicity.7% 
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in nausea/vomiting of 
gastrointestinal disorders 


in nausea/vomiting of 
pregnancy 


in nausea/vomiting of 
radiation sickness 

in nausea/vomiting of 
drug administration 


TIGANT™: Hydrochloride-4-(2-dimethylaminoethoxy)- 
N-(3,4,5-trimethoxybenzoy!)- 


ROCHE® 


ROCHE 
LABORATORIES 
Division of 

Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
Nutley 10, N.J. 


no special precautions— 
no known contraindications 


Complete or moderate relief in 78 per cent of acute or chronic 
gastroenteritis patients ;'* ‘‘ We did not find a single toxic reae- 
tion... no side effects, such as sedation, skin rash . . . no changes 
in pulse, respiration, or . . . blood pressure.’’™ 


No evidence of sedation or other side effects'* observed in a 
series of patients of whom 94 per cent became asymptomatic on 
Tigan. On other antiemetic medication, several had failed to 
respond or had complained of drowsiness.™ 


Protected with Tigan ‘‘. . . not one patient had to discontinue 
[deep radiation] treatments. .. .’’® 

. large intermittent dose[s] of [nitrogen mustard and other 
drug] therapy could be given without the associated nausea and 
vomiting that we had seen before.’’* 


specific antiemetic / antinauseant 


trimethobenzamide HCL 


oan 


no sedative properties no tranquilizer side effects 


Suggested uses: To control, both prophylactically and therapeutically, 
nausea and vomiting associated with pregnancy, travel sickness, gastro- 
intestinal disorders, operative procedures, carcinomatoses, toxicoses, other 
underlying disease processes, drug administration and radiation therapy. 


Dosage: Adults — 1 or 2 capsules, orally, 2 cc intramuscularly, q.i.d. or 
1 suppository, q.i.d. For children’s dosage, consuit literature. 


In nausea and vomiting of pregnancy — Satisfactory control is usually 
achieved with an initial dose of two capsules immediately upon awakening. 
If possible, the patient should remain in bed for one-half to one hour 
following this dose. When nausea and vomiting are not confined to the 
morning hours, supplemental doses of one or two capsules should be given 
throughout the day at intervals of three to four hours. 


How Supplied: Tigan capsules, 100 mg, blue and white — bottles of 100 
and 500. Tigan ampuls, 2 ec (100 mg/ec) — boxes of 6 and 25. Tigan 
Pediatric Suppositories, 200 mg, boxes of 6 and 25. 


References: 1. W. Schallek, G. A. Heise, E. F. Keith and R. E, Bagdon, J. Pharmacol. & 
Exper. Therap., in press. 2. W. B. Abrams, I. Roseff, J. Kaufman, L. Goldman and A. Bern- 
stein, to be published. 3. I. Roseff, W. B. Abrams, J. Kaufman, L. Goldman and A. Bernstein, 
J. Newark Beth Israel Hosp., 9:189, 1958. 4. O. C. Brandman, paper read at Colloquium on the 
nee and Clinical ~— of Tigan, New York City, May 15, 1959. 5. J. A. Lucinian, 
ibid. 6. D. W. Molander, ibid. 7. B. 1. Shnider, ibid. 8. W. S. Derrick, ibid. 9. B. Wolfson 
and Foldes, ibid. 10. L. ibid. 11. Reports on file, Roche Laboratories. 
12. Personal communications. 13. W. K. Gauthier, Di at C i on the Pharma- 
cological and Clinical Aspects of Tigan, New York City, May 15, 1959. 14. H. E. Davis, 
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Grganon) Organon Inc.,Orange, N. J. 


In recent tests for 


TACTILITY 


babies preferred 


SMOOTHER 
Swift’s Meats 


As you know, it’s the feel of the food on babies’ 
tender tongues that largely influences the accept- 
ance of early solids. The smoother and softer the 
first foods, the easier the transition from liquids 
to table fare. 


Recently Swift conducted feeding tests to de- 
termine the ‘‘acceptability” level of our Meats 
for Babies. These tests were part of our continu- 
ing research program to aid us in preparing meats 
that are as enjoyable as they are nutritious. 

In unidentified products tests, Swift’s Strained 
Beef was examined by mothers on a side-by-side 
comparison basis with another popular brand 
of strained beef for babies. 


Here are the results of these tests: 


Mothers’ Observations: 


Which beef 
was smoother? 


SWIFT’S | 67% 
Other Brand | 18% 
No difference noted | 15% 


Assure mealtime enjoyment as well as sound 
nourishment for your little patients by recom- 
mending smoother Swift’s Strained Meats. They’re 
prepared by a specialist in fine meats. 


These new findings on the ‘“‘enjoyment”’ factor of 
Swift’s Meats strengthen the ‘‘Pyramid of 
Growth” —our symbol which depicts the role of 
meat in infant nutrition. 
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ON THE SPOT TREATMENT 


A TOPICAL FUNGICIDE FOR TOPICAL FUNGOUS INFECTIONS 


Desenex attacks fungous infections caused by dermatophytes which 
affect the horny, keratinized layers of the skin. 

Athlete’s foot is a fungous infection of the skin involving the superficial 
layers that are not reached by the blood supply. A fungicidal agent, 
applied directly to these superficial fungous infections, brings the 
antifungal agent into intimate contact with the invading organism for 
a most effective method of treatment. 

Desenex, a combination of zinc undecylenate and undecylenic acid — 
an unsaturated fatty acid with an 11-carbon chain — has resulted in 
a high percentage of “clinical” cures . . . proved to be among the 
least irritating, and best tolerated of all potent fungicidal agents. 


ointment & solution & powder SE EX atts 


Maltbie Laboratories Division / Wallace & Tiernan Incorporated, Belleville 9, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY DEPARTMENT OF DERMATOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PD-96 
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when holiday dinners — food allergens 


The patient allergic to certain foods 
may find holiday menus a tempta- 
tion difficult to resist. When he yields 


ANTIMISTAMINIC- ANTISPASMODIC Genes, PENADEYL 


brings him prompt relief from gas- 
gives prompt, comprehensive | relief trointestinal distress. BENADRYL 
also helps to contro] cutaneous reactions and respiratory symptoms so often associated with 
food sensitivity. BENADRYL Hydrochloride (diphenhydramine hydrochloride, Parke-Davis) 
is available in a variety of forms, including Kapseals,® 50 mg. each; Kapseals, 50 mg., with 
ephedrine sulfate, 25 mg.; Capsules, 25 mg. each; Elixir, 10 mg. per 4 cc.; and for delayed 
action, Emplets,® 50 mg. each. For parenteral therapy, BENADRYL Hydrochloride Steri- 
Vials,® 10 mg. per cc.; and Ampoules, 50 mg. per cc. 


Parke, Davis & Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 
NEW YORK 29, NEW YORK 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES IN CLINICAL MEDICINE 
given in affiliation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JANUARY through JUNE, 1960 
COURSES FOR GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 


Klectrocardiography dan. 11 to 22; Mon. to Fri., 9 to 12 
noon 

Recent ad in d jar disease. Jan. 25 to Feb. 5; Mon. to Fri., 
9 to 12 noon 

Clinical Cardiology. ... Feb. 2 to Agr. 5; Tue., 2 to 4 p.m. 

Laboratory methods in hematology... .. . Feb. 15 to Mar. 10; Mon. to Thur., 

p.m. 
Heart disease and circulatory dynamics... Feb. 16 to AP: 19; Tue., 3 to 5 p.m. 
Chemotherapy of infections and parasitic a “3 4% 17; Tue. & Thur.; 4: 


trointestinal tract, gall bladder and va“ 14 to 22; Mon. to Fri.; 2:30 


Differential diagnosis in radiology of the Mar. 14 to May 16; Mon.; 4:45 to 

Clinteal neurology... Mar. 28 to Apr. 1; Mon, to Fri.; 

10 to 1; 

Laboratory methods in blood banks...... Mar. 29 to May 3; e.; 1 to 5S p.m. 
Differential is in g tinal 

Gastroenterology Ave. 4 to 8; Mon. to Fri.; 9 to 12; 


to -m. 
Office proctology. .. Apr. 14 & 15; Thur. & Fri.; 10 to 
12; 1 to 4 p.m. 


Courses for Specialists 


Combined course .n indirect laryngoscopy Feb. 8 to 13; Mon. to Sat., 9 to 5 
& voice rehabilitation, and p.m. 
Note: These two courses may be taken together or as two separate courses. 
The use of the Schepens’ ophthalmoscope... Mar. 8 to 24; Tue. & Thur.: 2 to 4 


Trans-meatal (Endaural) surgery........ Mar. 28 to Apr. 8; Mon. to Fri.: 
Histopathology of the eve. to 26; Wed. & Fri.; 4 to 6 
Mobilization of stapes. Apr. 38 May 6; Mon. to Fri.: 
Radium Therapy... .. May 17 to Sune 21; Tue.; 5 to7 
Megavoltawe Therapy. .......6++ssse08. May 19 to June 23; Thur.: 5 to 
Clinical use of radioactive isotopes. .... . June's to to Fri.: 9 
Rht 1 and otoplasty........- | 29; Mon. to Sun.; 9 to 
Courses of which Dates are to be Arranged 

Use of radioactive Mes. te Tue., Thu., Fri.. 
a or 12-month course (full 


For application forms and information, address the 
Registrar for Pos Medical Instruction 


THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 
Fifth Avenue at One-Hundredth Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


J.A.M.A., Oct. 17, 1959 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


offers 


CULDOSCOPY 
Part time, November 16 through 20, 1959 


OPHTHALMIC PLASTIC SURGERY 


(FOR SPECIALISTS) 
Part time, November 16 through 20, 1959 


INFERTILITY 
Full time, November 30 through December 2, 1959 


SURGERY OF THE CORNEA 


(FOR SPECIALISTS) 
Full time, November 30 through December 4, 1959 


ALLERGY 
Full time, November 30 through December 18, 1959 


For additional information 
Office of the Associate Dean 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
550 First Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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BELLEVUE PLACE 
for 
Nervous and Mental Diseases ‘ 9; 


EDWARD ROSS, M.D., Medical Director 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS PHONE: BATAVIA 1520 


NORTH SHORE 
HOSPITAL 


—for psychiatric and 


——e on the shores of Lake Michigan 
WINNETEHA, ILLINOIS 


treatment 
of emotional 
disorders 

i 


SECLUSION Est. 1909 


Private sanitarium for seclusion care of un- 
fortunate girls. Certified Lone in 
Legal adoptions arranged if de- 

“Rates reasonable and in certain 
pe work arownd the hospital may be 


E 
d confidential. 
Write or phone 


Schroer, Supt. Wa 
4911 E. 27th St.—K. C., Mo. 


2900 E. DEL MAR BLVD. 
SY 3-7193 * MU 1-9339 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


W. Thompson, M.D., F.A.C.P., Director 


EXPECTANT 
MOTHERHOO 


¢ Saves needless phone calls | By Nicholson J. 
¢ Authoritative — reassuring | Eastman, M.D. 


© Backs up the doctor ang Obstetrician in Chief, 
never supplants him Johns Hopkins 


MORE THAN A MILLION Hospital 

COPIES DISTRIBUTED 
Third Edition * $1.75 Professional Discount 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 


PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


Don‘t miss it . . . the leading 
medical meeting of the year 
A.M.A. Clinical Meeting in Dallas, 
December 1-4, 1959 


COOK COUNTY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


INTENSIVE POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
STARTING DATES—FALL, 1959 


LAHEY CLINIC 
POSTGRADUATE ASSEMBLY 
Saturday, November 21, 1959 


The one-day program with morning and afternoon 


sessions includes a series of lectures and panel dis- 
cussions on progress in the fields of cardiovascular 
surgery, cancer, diabetes, gastroenterology and 
drug therapy. 


THIRD ANNUAL 


FRANK H. LAHEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Speaker: 


DR. WALTMAN WALTERS 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


8:15 p.m. Friday, November 20, 1959 


The lecture is open to members of the Postgraduate 
Assembly and others interested. 


For the program and further information write to: 
Postgraduate Assembly 


THE LAHEY CLINIC 


605 Commonwealth Avenue ° Boston 15, Massachusetts 


SURGERY-— 

Surgical Technic, Two Weeks, November 30 

Surgery of the Colon & Rectum, One Week, October 26, 
November 30 

Gallbladder Surgery, Three Days, November 2 

Surgery of Hernia, Three Days, November 5 

General Surgery, One Week, October 26; Two Weeks, 
December 7 

Blood Vessel Surgery, One Week, November 30 


GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS— 

Vaginal Approach to Pelvic Surgery, One Week, Novem- 

ber 16 

General & Surgical Obstetrics, Two Weeks, November 2 
MEDICINE— 

Diseases of the Chest, One Week, November 2 

Internal Medicine, Two Weeks, October 19 
UROLOGY— 

Two-Week Intensive Course, October 26 

Ten-Day Practical Course in Cystoscopy, by appointment 
RADIOLOGY— 

Diagnostic Radiology, Two Weeks, November 30 


TEACHING FACULTY—ATTENDING STAFF OF COOK COUNTY 
HOSPITAL 


Address: REGISTRAR, 707 South Wood Street, Chicago 1 2, Illinois 
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Emergency! 


Phones are left to dangle when an acutely agitated 
patient creates an emergency situation. 

The patient? Perhaps suffering postalcoholic 
syndrome—delirium tremens, for example. Or, a 
cardiac with intractable hiccups. Again, the pa- 
tient might be a severely vomiting primigravida. 

With SPARINE you are prepared for almost any 
crisis—psychic or physical. SPARINE helps control 
apprehension and agitation, nausea and vomiting, 
hiccups. It modifies reaction to pain and potenti- 
ates analgesics, 


HYDROCHLORIDE 
Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth Ed 
INJECTION TABLETS SYRUP Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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antibiotic resistant STAPHytococci are killed by 


2EPH IR ANY in seconds 


USE ZEPHIRAN TO HELP CURB THE CURRENT MENACE TO HOSPITAL HEALTH 
Preoperative preparation e Scrub-up e Surgical dressings e Wound irrigation e Sterile 
storage of instruments e Furniture, wall, and general sickroom disinfection « Laundry 
Zephiran chloride, brand of benzalkonium chloride refined (to ensure quality), WINTHROP LABORATORIES, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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gentleness describes its action... COLACE provides effective stool-softening for 


Dioctyl sodium sulfosuccinate, Mead Johns 


control and prevention of constipation when peristaltic stimulation is not desired 


Colace is not a laxative. Colace is a product of choice for the management of constipation where hard, dry stools must 
be prevented or corrected without laxative action. It is usually effective within one to three days and is especially 
useful for obstetric,! pediatric,! geriatric,2 and cardiac? patients. Available as: Colace Capsules (50 mg. and 100 mg.), 
Colace Liquid (1% solution; 10 mg. per cc.), Colace Syrup (20 mg. per teaspoon). 

Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville 21, Indiana. 


References: (1) Antos, R. J.: Southwestern Med. 37:236-237 (April) 1956. (2) Turell, R.: A.M.A. Arch. Surg. 74:610-614 (April) 1957. (3) Dennison, A. D., Jr.: Am. J. 
Cardiol. 1:400-403 (March) 1958, 
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Symbol of service in medicine 
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